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tsl  Session..  No.  llii. 


COMMUNICATION 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


SS  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ,V  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  Oi'  MAIIOH  9,  1851 


REPORT  OF  ISRAEL  D.  ANDREWS, 


I.  or  1!'.!!.  V!ii7s:i  STATK^  FOR  cMNABA  A\n  A'Rw  nrif^swroK, 


TIIADE  AND  COMMERCJ! 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES, 


TIIADE  OF  THE  GKAT  LAKES  ASD  MVERSj 


OF  TFIF,  1\'TF.T!XAI.  IHPIIOVUMPATS  IK  KACTl  ilTAn 
COTTON  CROP  OP  THE  ONITUD  BTATB.5. 


WASHINGTON: 

EOIiEK'F  ARMSTRONG,  PKINTER. 
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COMMUNICATION 


SECRETARY  OE  THE  TREASURY. 


3. — OiTlered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  Avgnst  25,  1853. 
Sir:  The  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  March,  1851,  requests 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  "  communicate  to  the  Senate,  as  early 
as  possible  at  the  next  session,  full  and  complete  statements  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  with  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  inland  and  by  sea,  for  the  years 
1850  and  1851,  with  such  information  as  he  can  procure  of  the  trade 
of  the  great  lakes."  In  compliance  therewith,  I  have  the  honor  to 
ti-ansmit  a  report  by  Israel  D.  Andrews,  accompanied  by  numerous 
statistical  tables,  carefully  compiled  from  official  sources,  with  maps 
prepared  for,  and  illustrative  of,  said  report. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

THO.  CORWIN, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurt/. 
Hon.  Wm.  R.  King, 

President  pro  tem.  U.  8.  Senate. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DOCUMENTS. 


€cncral  Inlrodnetnnj ;  comprising  a  review  of  the  Irade  of  the  great 
lakes,  interanl  commtTce,  and  also  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  North  American  Colonies. 
I.  The  Se<t^fisheneg  of  British  Noitk  America  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotisi.,  on  the  Gran<l  Bank  of  New- 
foanciland,  and  within  the  Gulf  of -St  Lawrence. 

IL,  The  Tra^e  of  the  Gre/it  Lakeg;  accompanied  by  returns  exhibiting 
the  rise  and  progi'ess  of  that  trade,  and  its  present  condition 
and  value,  with  a  particular  description  of  each  of  the  laiics, 
in  relation  to  its  extent,  resources,  tributaiies,  outlets,  and  pros- 
pective commerce. 

For  Part  III,  see  Appendix. 
IV.  Review  of  the   Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United  Slat.es,  showing 
their  influence  upon,  and  connexion  with,  the  trade  ol  the 
Great  West;  accompanied  by  a  general  map  of  railroads  iind 
canals,  American  and  Colonial. 

V.  The  Province  of  Canada,  with  a  general  description  of  its  physical 
ft'Atores  and  resources,  intercolonial  trade,  foreign  commerce, 
transit  trade,  intenial  traffic,  and  public  works;  accompanied 
and  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  pre- 
pared specially  for  this  report. 
VI.  The  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  with  descriptions  of  its  physical 
characteriatiee,„riverfi,  seaports,  and  harbors,  its  forests  and  its 
fisheries,  with  statistical  returns  and  obstarvations  on  the  free 
navif^ation  of  the  river  of  St.  John. 
VII.  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  description  of  its  geographical 
position,  its  mo^  string  features  and  various  resources;  as 
al^  returns  in  relation  to  its  trade,  commerce,  fisheries  and 
coalmines;  as  also  special n(M:ice9  of  Cape  Breton  and  Sable 
Island. 
VIII.  The  Island  Cdony  of  Nettfoundkmd,  with  a  description  of  its  posi- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  its 
physical  features  and  abundant  fisheries,  accompanied  by  re- 
turns of  its  trade  and  commerce ;  as  also  descriptions  of  the 
Labradore  coast,  and  of  the  haibor  of  St.  John,  in  connexion 
with  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships  from 
tliat  port  to  Ireland,  and  connected  by  electric  telegraph 
ferom  thence  to  the  United  States.  -.  , 
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IX,    The  Colomj  ofFrmce  EdiBard  Island;  Its  agricaltiiral  capabilities 
trade,  commerce,  and  position,  in  relation  to  the  iisheries  of 
the  Giilf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
X.   The  Intercourse  ietween  Great  Britain  anS,  her  North  American  Colo- 
nies ;  accompaaied  by  tabular  statements  and  returns. 

XI.  The  Trade  of  some  of  the  Atlantic  "ports  of  the  United  States  wiih  the 
ffo7tk  American  Colonies  hy  sea;  illustrated  by  tables  and  re- 
turns, accompanied  fey  a  map  of  the  Lower  Colonies ;  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  report. 

XIL  Review  of  the  present  state  of  the  Deep-sen  Fisheries  ofN^w  Englntid; 
prepared  specially  for  this  report  by  Wm.  A  WeUman,  assist- 
ant collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  P. 
Greely,  esq.,  collector  of  that  port,  with  valuable  statistical 
statements  and  tabular  returns. 

XIII.  The  French  Ftshrries  of  Newfoundland,  translated  from  official 
French  documents,  obtained  in  Paris  p^irposely  for  this  re- 
port. 


Containing  notices  of  the  internal  and  domestic  commerce — Tendency 
of  Ohio  commerce,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  St.  Louis — 
Steam-marine  of  the  interior,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  Straits  of  Florida — Cotton  crop  of  the  United  States — ( Commerce 
of  the  Atlantic  States  and  cities,  and  tables  of  the  tonnage  of  each 
Stiite,  during  a  aeries  of  years. 
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NOTE. 


In  the  progress  of  the  preparation  of  the  report,  it  was  found  necea- 
saiy  to  change  Part  III  to  an  appendix,  which  contains  notices  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
New  Orleans,  the  steam-marine  of  the  interior,  of  the  inland  water- 
routes,  the  increase  and  vatoe  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  navi- 
gation, &:c..  Sec. ;  as  also  tables  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
principal  Atlantic  States  for  a  series  of  years,  and  statements  of  the 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  several  States  from  1836,  witli  die  per 
cent,  increase  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  that  of  the  several  States. 

It  was  conceived  very  desirable  to  pubKsh  a  particular  account  of 
the  inland,  coasting,  and  foreign  trade  of  the  principal  Atlantic  cities, 
and  a  portion  of  the  materiiils  were  collected  for  tliat  purpose ;  but, 
for  the  want  of  correct  statistical  data,  it  was  ibund  to  be  impossible  to 
have  them  of  a  character  suited  to  this  report. 

It  is  proper  to  state  ia  this  place  my  thanks  to  Mr.  N.  Davidson,  late 
of  the  Buffalo  Advertiser,  for  his  very  valuable  and  intelligent  services 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  particularly  in  those  portions  relating 
to  the  trade  of  the  lakes  ana  the  importance  and  value  of  the  internal 
trade. 

The  importance  of  the  Mississippi  trade,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  will  be  regai^ded  by  all  as 
a  full  justification  for  the  copious  notices,  in  the  appendix,  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Straits  ol  Florida;  and  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
to  the  whole  country  called  for  the  extended  and  complete  exposition 
in  regard  to  it  there  inserted.  Similar  reasons — and  to  exonerate  the 
report  from  the  imputation  of  being  sectional — demanded  the  notices 
of  the  commerce,  railroads,  &c.,  of  the  southern  States  and  southern 
cities.  It  is  believed  no  one  will  object  tliat  they  were  not  within  the 
strict  literal  terms  of  the  resolution  under  which  the  report  was  pre- 
pared. The  annexed  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Straits  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  furnished,  as  before  stated,  by  the 
Coast  Survey,  is  t!ie  first  one  of  the  kind  ever  published  from  au- 
thentic sources.  It  will  be  found  interesting  in  illustration  of  ihe  views 
taken  in  the  paper  contained  in  this. report  respecting  this  American 
sea,  and  generally  with  reference  to  other  considerations.  The  labors 
of  the  Coast  Survey  are  progressing  in  that  quarter,  and  ere  long  their 
results  will  be  published.  This  map  is  but  an  index  of  what  they  will 
be.'  Thorough  and  exact  as  the  severest  labor  and  the  highest  order 
of  scientific  skill  can  render  them,  their  usefuloess  to  our  commerce 
will  be  unappreciable,  and  their  benefits  will  extend  through  ages. 

L  D.  A. 

Washihgtok,  1852. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Washington,  Avg?M  19,  1852, 

Smi  :  Tile  undersigH'ed  was  personally  honored  with  your  instfuc- 
dons  ou  the  2Sth  July,  1851,  to  report  on  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  State?: 

.  "  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaswiy  be  requested  to  communicate 
to  the  Senate,  aa  early  as  possible,  at  the  next  session,  full  and  com- 
plete statements  of  the  ti-ade  and  commerce  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  with  the  United  Slates,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  on 
lajadand  by  sea,  in  the  years  1850  and  1851,  witti  such  information  as 
he  can  procure  of  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes." 

You  directed  bis  attention  to  the  general  importance  of  aJl  the  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  resolution,  their  intimate  lelation  to  many 
brancbes  of  national  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  having  such  report 
s«bmitted  to  you  in. the  most  correct  form,  and  as  full  and  detailed,  as 
the  shortness  of  time  would  permit. 

You  were  pleased,  also,  at  a  subset^nent  period,  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  undersignetl,  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
commercial'  interests  of  the  great  lakes,  and  to  desire  that  it  should 
receive  pronspt  and  careful  attention;  and  tliat  eJI  the  information  ob- 
tained should  be  presented  in  tabular  statements. 

The  undersigned  was  likewise  informed  by  you,  that  if  any  subjects 
not  specified  in  his  instructions,  of'  national  or  great  local  interest,  gei^ 
mane  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  should  fall  under  his 
notice,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  submit  the  same  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  government. 

These  instructions,  and  the  greai  interest  now  generally  manifested 
as  to  the  colonial  and  lake  trade  of  the  United  States,  have  induced 
the  undersigned  to  give  careful  attention  to  each  distinctive  feature  of 
the  various  important  subjects  involved  in  your  instructions  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate. 

The  undersigned  is  fully  aware  that  it  is  his  duty  (as  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  his  wish)  to  police  the  questions  under  consideration  in  the 
briefest  manner  consistent  with  their  proper  elucidation.  In  justifica- 
tion o(  any  notice  that  may  be  considered  too  much  extended,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  weighty  matters  involved  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  locality;  that  they  affect  not  only  the  British  colonies, 
but  various  and  important  domestic  int^ests  of  the  United  States;  that 
they  are  interwoven  with  all  the  elements  of  our  national  strength; 
that  they  bear,  in  an  especial  manner,  upon  the  navigation  and  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  this  coutmy,  upon  its  various  manufac- 
tures, and  upon  its  commerce  with  distant  nations. 

In  directing  your  attention  to  the  first  part  of  this  report,  the  most 
important  so  far  as  home  interests  are  concerned,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  although  the  statements  as  to  the  internal  trade  of  the 
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United  States  ai-e  fuller  than  any  before  presented  to  the  govemmeis? 
in  this  form,  and  such  as  could  only  be  obtained  by  great  labor 
and  expense,  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  generally  correct. 
They  have  been  collected  from  various  sources,  official  and  unofficial  j 
and  it  is  due  to  the  pubhc  to  state,  that  it  is  principally  owing  to  the 
different  modes  of  conducting  the  inland  trade  or  the  country,  that  statisti- 
cal retui^ns  of  an  oiBcial  character  are  not  made  as  to  much  of  that  trade. 
The  returas  from  several  of  the  custom-house  districts  on  the  lakes 
are  very  creditable  to  the  collectors  by  whom  they  were  prepared ; 
while  the  returns  from  others  were  in  many  respects  incorrect  and 
incomplete,  causing  loss  of  time  and  gieal  trouble  in  rectiiying  and 
perfecting  them. 

The  necessity  for  a  well  organized  system,  in  order  to  obtsiin  "  a  cor- 
rect account"  of  the  lake  trade,  must  be  obvious.  The  -Want  of  a  law 
to  enforce  even  the  present  imperfect  system,  the  great  increase  of 
business,  and  its  diversified  character  in  nearly  all  the  districts,  and 
the  Umited  clerical  force  allowed  in  some  of  them,  are  all  causes  of 
difficulty'  in  obtaining  and  antinging  in  a  creditable  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  full,  accurate,  and  entirely  intelligible  statistics  of  the 
lake  trade, .and  of  the  general  interaal  commerce  of  the  country. 

It  is  proper  also  to  state  that  the  embarrassments  now  existing,  will 
increase  in  a  corresponding  degree  with  the  certain  and  almost  incal- 
culable annual  increase  of  this  trade  and  commerce. 

This  ill-arranged  and  imperfect  system  of  manstging  the  laliC  trade 
and  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
government,  and  offered  as  an  apology  why  the  report  on  this  trade 
and  commerce  is  not  more  woithy  the  high  importance  of  the  interests 
involved.  If  national  considerations  should  induce  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  possess  other  reports  on  the  internal  trade 
of  the  countiy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a  more  perfect  sys- 
tem of  statistical  returns  and  to  carry  it  oul  by  legal  requirements, 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  any  novel  coercive  laws  should  be 
adopted,  inteifering  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  exchange  of  goods, 
and  productions  oi  all  kinds  between  different  sections  oi"  the  country. 
Free  commerce,  especiEdly  internal  commerce,  unfettered  by  restraints 
originating  in  sectional  or  local  partialities,  or  prompted  by  like  selfish 
interests,  is  no  boon  from  any  government  to  the  people ;  it  is  unques- 
tionably their  natural  right.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  system 
might  be  easily  devised,  under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  would  meet  every  requirement  and  promote  the  interests 
of  this  trade. 

In  the  style,  character  and  completeness  of  our  statistical  reports,  we 
are  far  behind  other  countries,  and  no  authority  but  that  oi"  Congress 
can  supply  this  deficiency. 

The  public  eye  has  ever  been  steadily  fixed  on  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  countiT  as  the  right  arm  of  national  sti'ength.  This  com- 
merce has,increased  so  rapidly,  and  the  ti-ade  as  well  as  the  lariffi  have 
been  so  greatly  changed,  that  new  arrangements  of  the  old  returns  are 
demanded  to  enable  the  departmental  condensations  to  be  perfect  and 
readily  intelligible.  The  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation  now 
give  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  but  do  not  state  the  char- 
ts. e.byCo0^lc 
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acter  or  class  of  vessels  composing  the  mercantile  marine  of  a  country 
scarcely  second  to  any  in  the  world.  It  is  also  necessary  that  more 
complete  statements  of  the  trad?  and  commerce  of  the  gi'eat  cities  of 
the  Adantic  seaboard  and  on  the-  Gulf  should  be  laid  before  Congress 
annually,  and  these  improvements  in  their  arrangement  could  be  made, 
and  they  might  be  fuller  in  detail  than  those  hitherto  submitted,  with 
comprehensive  statistical  accounts  of  the  coasting  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, and  distinguishing  between  steamers  and  other  vessels. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  present  arrangement  of  returns  of  the 
internal  and  coasting  trade  is  mostly  governed  by  the  law  of  1799, 
when  the  trade  was  in  its  infancy,  and  commerce  received  rather  than 
created  law. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  Congress,  of  late  years, 
in  relation  to  great  pubhc  questions,  such  as  the  public  lands,  or  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  most  meagre  statistical  state- 
ments have  been  adduced  in  many  caseSj  and  loose  hypotheses  assumed 
in  othfrs.  This'is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  authentic  official  re- 
turns, and  is  conceived  to  be  a  justification  for  presuming  to  bring  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  this  report. 

;m  the  absence  of  statistical  statements,  published  by  national  author- 
ity, the  vidue  of  works  contEiining  statistical  returns  upon  which  reli- 
jmce  caii  be  placed  is  greatly  ennanced;  and  this  opportunity  is  em- 
brsiced  of  commending,  aa  one  source  of  valuable  information  in  ma- 
king this  report,  the  publications  called  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine," 
"  De  Bow's  Review,"  the  "  Bankers'  Magazine,"  and  the  "  American 
Railroad  Journal,"  as  the  most  valuable  in  this  country, 

The  imdersigned  is  fully  aware  of  its  having  been  asserted  by  those 
who  have  limited  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion,  that  the  value  of 
the  lake  trade  has  lieen  everywhere  overstated.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  approximations,  from  the  want  of  official  data,  are,  of  necessity, 
resorted  to;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  have  the  matter  in 
charge. 

The  basin  of  the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  fully 
delineated  on  the  map  attached  to  tlie  report  on  Canada.  Its  physical 
features,  and  the  influence  it  must  exercise  on  fiiture  moral  develop- 
ments, are  without  parallel  and  historical  precedent.  It  is  an  American 
treasure;  its  value  to  be  estimated  less  by  what  it  has  already  accom- 
phshed,  than  by  what  it  must  achieve  in  its  progress. 

The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  Has  been  directed  with  great 
interest  to  the  constant  and  progressive  emigration  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New.  In  former  times,  hordes  of  men  changed  their  country  by 
means  of  long  and  toilsome, journeys  by  land;  but  never  until  the  pre- 
sent age  have  multitudes,  Etnd,  in  some  instances,  communities,  been 
transferred  from  continent  to  continent,  and  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other,  by  such  means  aa  are  now  affiirded  in  the  New  York  packets 
clipper  ships,  and  ocean  steamers.  These  vehicles  but  represent  the 
genius  of  an  era  destined  in  future  times  to  be  designated  as  the  "rrge 
of  enterprise  and  progress." 

That  portion  of  the  "Great  West"  at  the  western  exEi^efne  of  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  received  a  larger  share  than  any  otber 
portion  of  our  country  of  the  valuable  addition  to  our  laatittnid  sLches 
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arising  fi-om  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wenltli,  of  the  htradreds  of 
thousands  of  foreigners  who,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  have 
landed  upon  our  shores.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  estimate  the 
enoimous  and  continuous  accumulation  of  wealth,  having  its  basis  on  the 
ample  resources  and  natural  riches  of  that  great  western  region,  over 
which  the  star  of  American  empire  seeras  now  to  rest. 

In  connexion  with  an  unequalled  increase  of  population  in  the  Great 
West,  the  growth  of  the  Ifike  trade  has  been  so  extraordinary  and  so 
rapid,  that  but  few  persons  are  cognizant  of  its  present  extent  and 
value. 

In  1S41  the  gross  amount  of  the  lake  trade  was  sixty-five  milUong 
of  dollars.  In  184C  it  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions.  In  184S,  according  to  the  estiuiate  of  Colonel  Abert,  of  the 
topographical  engineers,  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty^iix  millions.  Owing  to  various  causes,  but 
pai-ticulai-ly  to  the"  gi'eat  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the  opening  oi  new  and 
extensive  lines  of  mtercoinmunication,  it  has  recently  increaseji  stiil 
more  largely,  until,  in  1S51,  it  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred 
milhons.  And  these  estimates  do  not  include  the  value  ol'  the  property 
constantly  clumging  hands,  nor  has  any  notice  been  taken  of  the  cost  of 
vessels,  or  the  profits  of  the  passenger  IrEide. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  nor  is  it  practicable  therein, 
to  attempt  afuU  exposition  of  the  ti'ade  and  commerce  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  or  the  Ohio,  flowing  through  that  great  valley,  unsurpassed 
in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  by  any  region  in  this  or  the  Old  World. 
This  trade  and  commerce  is  worihy  of  the  particular  and  earnest 
attention  of  American  statesmen.  And  it  is  here  proper  to  state,  that  one 
great  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  lake  trade  is  the  fact  that  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  West  is  afibrded 
by  the  internal  communications,  by  railroads  and  canals,  opening  the 
way  through  the  great  Ijikes  and  through  the  Alleghanies,  instead  of 
being  restricted  to  the  rivers  flowing  soutliward. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  the  Erie  canal  are 
presented  as  confirming  the  above,  and  justifying  farther  and  full  offi- 
cial investigation  as  to  the  entire  internal  trade  of  the  West:* 

In  1835  there  lefl;  the  lakes  by  the  Erie  canal  for  tide-water,  30,823 
Ions  of  wheat  and  flour.  In  1861  there  leii  the  same  points,  on  the 
same  canal,  401,187  tons  of  similar  articles- 

In  1S51  the  total  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  which  reached  tide- 
water by  the  New  York  canals,  was  457,624  tons;  showing  that  while 
between  the  lakes  and  tide-water  the.  Stale  of  New  York  Jiirnished 
97,729  tons,  or  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  delivered,  in 
1851  it  only  furni^ed  56,437  tons,  or  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

*  The  facta  hereinafter  stnted  with  respect  t*  tlie  trade  and  oommerce  of  the  MieeisEippi 
audits  tiibntariea,  and  of  the  States  and  cities  on  their  shores,  and  on  the  Gulf  trf  Mexico,  and 
connected  with  them,  are  important  not  only  in  regni'd  to  that  specific  trade  and  commerce, 
bat  for  their  relation  t«  that  of  the  lakes  and,  inland,  by  caniJ  and  railroad  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  It  has  been  found  in  some  degree  necessary  to  vefor  to  the  former  in  fiiU  elucida- 
tion of  the  latter.  Tlie  great  interest*  of  the  southwestflrn  and  southeni  States  demand,  bow- 
"    '      "  e  than  the  resolution  calling  for  this  report,  and  limiting 
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quantity,  llie  remaJiiing  89  per  cent,  having  been  received  from  Lhe  West, 
and  from  the  territory  of  Canada  on  the  lakes.    . 

The  total  tonnage,  Eiscending  and  descending  on  all  the  New  York 
canals  in,  1836  was  1,310,807  tons,  valued  at  $67,634,343,  and  paying 
tolls  amounting  to  11,614,342;  while  in  1851  it  amounted  to  3,582,733 
tons,  valued,  ascending  and  descending,  at  $159,981,801,  paying  tolls 
amounting  to  $3,329,727. 

The  trtSGc  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  principal  routes  from  the  interior 
tothe  Atlatitic,  has  suchanimportantrelationwiih  the  whole  trade  of '  the 
nation,  that  it  was  conceived  that  this  part  ofthe  report  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  proper  reference  to  the  tradeof  such  routes ;  which  wQl  be 
found  attached  to  Part  IV,  with  a  reference  to  the  commerce  of  some  of 
theprincipal  Atlantic  and  interior  ports  and  comparative  statements. 

The  great  lakes  are  not  a  straight  line  of  water,  but  present  a 
zigzag  course.  Their  surplus  waters  all  find  their,  way  to  the  ocean 
by  one  great  outlet,  the  noble  St,  Lawrence,  Notwithstanding  the 
opinions  '  that  may  be  entertained  adverse  to  that  mighty  river  as 
a  channel  of  communication  between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  to  be  more  used,  and  to  increase  in  importance, 
in  proportion  to  every  material  stride  in  the  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  the  country  bordering  on  the  hikes. 

Stretching  down  into  New  York,  as  if  for  the  especial  accommoda- 
tion of  a  comparatively  southern  region,  is  Lake  Erie;  while  ex- 
tending fai-  into  the  regions  of  the  northwest,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  that  region,  Lake  Superior  spreads  his  ample  waters.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  map  prepared  by  Mr.  Keefer,  and  attached  to  this 
report,  under  the  head  of  Canada,  will  prove  that  nature  has  provided 
the  great  lakes  for  all  the  different  and  distant  portions  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  that  the  St.  Lawrcnc^  is  their  natural  outlet  to  the  sea. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  the  widening  and  deepening  ofthe  Welland 
and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  so  as  to  allow  vesselsof  a  larger  class  than  at 
present  ingress  and  egress,  with  iheir  cargoes  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
extension  by  the  British  government,  to  the  United  States,  of  the  free 
use  of  both,  would  cause  a  commercial  city  to  grow  up  on  the  banks 
of  that  liver  which  would  successfully  rival  New  York  in  European  trade ; 
but  important  as  the  results  doubtless  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
Canadas,  and  especially  of  Lower  Canada,  and  greatly  as  those  interests 
would  be  promoted  by  such  measures,  there  is  little  cause  for  beheving 
that  such  anticipations  of  injury  to  New  York  or  to  any  of  our  Atlantic 
cities  would  be  realized.  Their  trade  would  not  be  decreased,  whilst  that 
flowing  down  the  new  outlet  would  be  increased.  New  resources 
would  be  created  by  the  new  stimulants  thus  given. 

Although  the  subject  of  harbors  has  been  referred  to  in  the  report 
which  follows  the  lake  trade,  yet  its  great  importance  demands  some 
farther  notice.  While  the  commercial  connexion  between  the-East  and 
the  West  by  canals,  steamboats,  and  railroads,  is  increasing  with  such 
rapidity  under  the  combined  influence  of  enterprise  and  necessity,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  provision  must  soon  be  made  for  adequate  harbor 
accommodation  on  the  lalies,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  commerce^ 
already  rivalling  that  on  the  Atlantic. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  but  few  natural  harbors  on  the 
lakes,  the  shores  differing  in  that  respect  from  the  aeacoasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  northern  colonies,  which  are  amply  provided 
with  the  finest  harbors. 

While  the  commerce  of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  other  lake 
ports,  is  of  more  value  than  the  commerce  of  any  of  the  ports  on  the 
Atlantic,  except  New  Orleans,  Boston,  and  New  York,  the  harbors  of 
the  lake  ports,  even  whilst  their  commerce  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  number  of  vessels  already  on  the  lakes.  The 
numerous  disastersin  consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  these  harbors, 
call  loudly  for  the  improvement  of  such  havens  as  can  be  made  secure 
and  convenient  by  artificial  means. 

The  commercial  and  navigating  interests  in  that  section  have  from 
the  outset  been  sensible  of  uie  drawbacks  arising  from  the  absence  of 
security  to  life  and  property,  and  have  unceasingly  presented  their 
claims  for  the  artificial  improvement  of  their  harbors  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  State  and  Fedei-al  governments. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Milwaukie,  in  1837,  with  reference  to 
the  impixivement  of  harbors,  it  was  '^Resolved,  That  we  will  not  desist 
from  memorializing  and  petitioning  Congress,  and  presenting  our  just 
rights  and  claims,  until  we  have  finally  accomplished  our  object."  The 
spirit  of  this  resolution,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the  prevaifing  senti- 
ment throughout  the  entire  West,  connected  by  its  trade  with  the  lakes. 

It  is  not  presumed,  in  any  part  of  tliis  report,  to  argue  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  such  improvements  by  the  federal  government ;  but  it 
is  unquestionably  due  to  that  great  interest,  and  to  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property,  to  state  that  a  great  and  pressing  necessity  exists  for  the 
construction  of  harbors  on  the  lakes  by  some  authority.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, and  by  some  means ;  and  whether  these  should  be  public  oi-  pri- 
vate, enlightened  statesmen  must  decide.  The  work  should  be  done. 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States,  sustained  by  the  patriotic  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  is  restrained  by  the  constitutional  compact  from  doing 
things  undeniably  needed  for  the  promotion  of  important  national  inter- 
ests and  the  security  of  its  citizens  and  their  property,  some  other  means 
of  rehef  should  be  devised.  If  it  does  possess  adequate  constitutional 
power,  it  sliould  be  exercised. 

The  past  action  on  this  subject  has  paralyzed,  rather  than  aided, 
many  improvements.  Harbors  and  havens,  the  construction  of  which 
was  commenced  by  government,  have  not  been  completed,  and  are  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation ;  and  while  the  public  have  wasted  for  farther 
aid,  many  valuable. lives  and  great  amounts  of  property  have  been  lost. 
It  is  extremely  doubliiil  (even  if  there  were  suflicient  local  wealth,  and 
if  we  could  allow  the  expectation  of  that  unity  of  action  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  coast  necessaiy  to  secure  the  construction  of  any  one  of  the 
many  harbors  and  havens  their  lake  commerce  now  so  absolutely  re- 
quires) whether  they  could  be  completed  without  Federal  aid. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  the  necessity  of  having  marine  hospitals 
in  the  large  commercial  ports  upon  the  lakes.  The  casualties  of  that 
navigation  are  Httle  different  fram  those  of  the  sea;  and  while  the  "fresh- 
water sailor"  contributes,  ftom  his  monthly  wages,  to  the  saiiie"  hospital 
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■SBiOTiey,'"  asTae  wljo  ''goesd'owni^pontbe  great  deep,"  equal  justice  de- 
snands  equal  expendilure  for  the  beaefit  of  both. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  hospitals  would  be  beneficial ; 
they  are  imperative^  demanded  by  the  mariners  and  the  ship-owners 
of  these  "inland  seas."  There  is  every  yefur  much  suffering,  espe- 
cially at  the  !arge  towns  of  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Cleveland,  8andu9ky, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukie,  all  of  which  have  a  large 
steam  and  sailiag  marine,  and  are  rapidly  tailing  reink  among  our 
leading  commerdaS  cities.  At  these  ports  a  large  number  of  sail- 
ing vessels  and  steamers  pass  the  wimter;  the  n«mbet  of  sailors  need- 
ing relief  from  suffering  is  ffeus  increased.  Some  of  these  sai'^vs  are 
now  often  let  out  oh  hire,  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  to  those  wanting 
labor.  No  censure  is  intended  of  those  officers:  such  course  is  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Recessities  of  the  case,  but  such  a  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  continue,  TJsat  these  seamen  could  be  comfortably  pix>- 
vided  for  at  a  trifling  cost  to  the  govensment,  by  the  expenditure  of  no 
enore  thae  the  montliiy  contributions  received  from  those  enga^d  in  the 
Jake  trade,  if  proper  hospitals  were  erected,  cannot  be  doubted. 

One  lii^  in  the  chain  of  communication  through  the  great  lakes  is 
yet  to  be  supplied.  This  will  be  effeeeed  by  the  construction  of  a.  ship 
■canal  around  the  Fails  of  St.  Mary,  which  will  open  to  the  lower  lakes 
St  navigalacai  of  inUy  a  thousand  miles.  Our  shipping  will  have  an  un- 
interrupted sweep  ower  waters,  which  drain  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  a  region  abounding  in  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources.  They  may  be  water-borne  nearlj'  half  way  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  inexhaustible  eiements  of  wealth  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  wiU  then  become  avEulable,    These,  as  yet,  have  hardly  been 


touched,  much  less  appi 
ture  has  <Seveloped  its  mi 
waters.  Its  copper .  m: 
the  world,   furnidiin* 


preciated.  Its  fisheries  are  exhaustless.  Na- 
nineral  treasures  upon  a  scale  as  grand  as  its 
nines,  the  most  extensive  and  productive  in 
^  single  masses  of  the  unparallefed  weight  of 
sixty  tons,  supply  half  of  ouv  consamption,  from  localities  where,  ten 
years  since,  the  existence  of  a  single  vein  was  unknown.  The  iron 
tnines  neEtc  the  shores  of  this  lake  surpass  thoae  of  Sweden  or  Russia 
in  extent,  and  equal  them  in  the  excellence  of  their  material.  It  is  pre- 
dicted by  acate  nia:aUurgists  that  its  silver  mines,  though  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, will  one  day  vie  with  those  of  Mexico. 

While  tCe  behold  with  wonder  the  munificence  of  the  gifts  which  Prov- 
idence has  showered  upon  this  extensive  region,,  thousands  of  miles  in 
the  interior  from  the  ocean,  we  may  also  look  foi^ward  with  hopeftil 
pride  to  achievements  in  art,  and  to  commercial  enterprise,  commen- 
surate in  grandeur  to  those  gifts,  for  their  distribution  throughout  our 
country  and  the  world.  Reflection  upon  these  lK)unteous  gifts  leads  us 
to  the  conception  of  the  means  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  their  ade- 
quate use  and  enjoyment.  When  the  Caughnawaga  canal  shall  have  been 
finished  by  the  Canadian  government,  uniting  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Champlain  by  a  ship  canal,  thus  completing  the  judicious  and 
successful  improvements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  creditable  to  the  en- 
terprise and  national  views  of  that  government;  and  when  a  ship  canal 
shall  be  constructed  from  Champlain,  by  way  of  Whitehall,  to  the  Hud- 
son river — and  commercial  necessities  will  not  be  satisfied,  with  less — 
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when  lEie  waters:  «f  Superior  thus  flow  into  itiiB  Hudson,  and  tTie  ship- 
pingofNew  Yor^fccan  toucSi  upon  the  plain  in  which,  withtheirbnuiches 
interlocking,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  b<rth  have  their 
origin,  it  will  be  a  stride  equivalent  to  centuries  for  the  nation.  A 
boundless  field  of  commerce,  and  a  vast  expansion  of  transportationj 
will  thereby  be  opened,  and  a  development  tif  wealth,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  witnessed,  afliirded. 

The  commercial  results  anticipated  wiU  not  alone  belong  to  Jlioae 
whose  labor  and  enterprise  may  primanly  effect  them.  Commerce,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  by  steamsmps  on  the  ocean  or  on  the  lakes,  by  rail- 
roads over,  or'  canals  through,  the  land,  is  the  advance  guar^  of 
civilization.  Wlienever  true  commeice  receives  any  new  impulse,  its 
beneficial  effects  accrue  not  only  to  the  country  from  which  it  springs, 
but  to  the  world.  Its  advancement  is  therefore  one  of  the  highest 
duties  not  only  of  enlightened  statesmanship,  but  of  philanthropy. 

Although  this  report  may  have  been  elaborated  more  than  might 
seem  to  have  been  designed  by  the  resolutions  or  instructions  imaer 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  it  is  believed  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  thus  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  evidences  of  the  rising  wealth  of 
this  bi-oad  empire.  So  complete  is  the  dependence  of  one  section  of 
the  countiy  upon  another — so  varied  are  the  producticms  furnished  in 
the  difierent  degrees  of  latitude  embraced  within  the  pi'esent  bounds 
of  the  confederacy,  and  yet  so  admirably  are  the  channels  for  trans- 
portation supplied  by  nature  and  art,  that  the  prosperity  of  each  sec- 
tion ovei'flows  into  the  other.  This  diffusion  »f  prosperity,  produced 
by  community  of  interests  and  sympathies,  freedom  of  trade  and 
mutual  dependence^  is  a  sure  pledge  that  our  pohtical  union  can  never 
be  broken. 

The  undersigned  is  not  without  hope  that  the  facts  presented  in  this 
report  may  tend  to  promote  the  struggling  railroad  interests  of  the 
West.  That  section  needs  capital,  and  greater  facilities  for  transport- 
ation j  the  former  creating  the  latter.  The  magnificent  systems  of  rail- 
roads in  course  of  construction,  or  projected,  for  the  transportation  of 
various  productions  from  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  so 
far  south  as  St.  Louis,  must  become  important  channels  of  trade.    The 

Eolitical  and  moral  benefit  of  raUroads,  as  bawds  of  union  and  harmony 
etween.  the  different  sections  of  this  broad  empire,  can  only  be 
measured  by  our  posterity. 

The  securities  issued  the  United  States  and  on  account  of  many  of 
the  railroads  projected  and  in  process  of  construction  in  the  West,  are 
seeking  a  market  among  the  capitalists  throughout  the  world.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  resources  of  the  country  which  will  support  the  roads,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  regions  tbixjugh  which  they  pass,  causes  the. de- 
pression of  these  stocks  far  below  their  value.  The  large  amount  of 
money,  required  to  complete  the  works  already  contemplated,  makes  it 
a  matter  of  high  importance,  which  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  this 
report,  that  such  information  should  be  given'  to  the  financial  world  as 
may  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  great  interests 
of  the  "West,  owing  to  ignorance  of  their  true  condition  and  resources 
which  prevails  in  the  money  maikets  of  Em-ope. 

[|;-..-p..hyV^.Oe>^IC 
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This  ignnraiice  is  not  confined  to  foreigners,  but  exists  among  a 
portion  of  our  countrymen.  Tbe  former  cannot  understand  how  rail- 
roads can  be  built,  and  made  to  pay,  in  comparatively  new  countries  r 
the  lattei-,  Hving  near  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  and  on  the  Atlamic 
coast,  wbere  alone  surplus  capital,  as  yet,  abounds,  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  existing  for  tbe  constant  creation  of  these  iron  lines. 
Commerce  depends  for  its  existence  and  extension  upon  channels  af- 
forded as  its  outlets.  Primarily  it  follows  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  routes,  wbicb  ai-e  often  not  convenient  ones. 

Modern  commerce  has  sought,  and  is  constantly  creating,  at  great 
expense,  artificial  channels ;  and  this  is  so  true  of  the  United  Sta.tes> 
that  such  channels  have,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  tbe  natural 
routes;  for  the  reason  that  tbe  direction  of  American  internal  com- 
meree  is  between  the  agricultural,  and  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
tuiing  districts,  which  are  not  connected  by  the  two  gi^eat  outlets,  tbe 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  Produce  leaving  Burlington, 
Iowa,  following  its  natural  outlet,  is  landed  at  New  Orleans ;  or,  leaving 
Detroit,  and  fallowing  its  natural  course,  at  Quebec.  By  the  changing 
influence  of  artificial  channels,  it  is  now  easily  borne  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Baltimore.* 

These  are  the  fcicts  which  give  so  great  consequence  to  the  leading 
artificial  lines  of  communication,  such  as  the  Erie  canal,  Erie  rail- 
road, Western  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  tbe  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  Virginia  works  in  pro- 
gress for  cotmecting  the  seaboard  of  that  State  with  the  western  States ; 
tbe  South  Carolina  railroad ;  tbe  several  works  in  Georgia,  and  other 
roads  and  canals  alluded  to  in  the  report. 

Many  portions  of  the  country  are  without  even  natural  outlets,  by 
which  to  forward  their  products  to  the  great  leading  or  nadonal  routes 
of  commerce.  Their  products  are  comparadvely  valueless,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market.  ,  Tbe  wheat  and  cora  grown 
in  the  central  portions  of  Kentucky,  Ilhnois,  and  Missouri,  will  not,  on 
the  spot,  command  one  quarter  theur  value  in  New  York  or  the  other 
markets  on  the  AtlanUc  coast. 

This  difference  in  value,  between  the  points  of  production  and  con- 
suniption,  is  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  local  as  well  as  national  channels  to  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources, and  to  the  further  creation  and  wider  extension  of  mland  cora 
merqe.  Efforts  to  construct  channels  of  commerce  suited  to  its  w  ant? 
are  now  engrossing  the  energies  and  capital  of  the  whole  countij. 
"We  have  already  constructed  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  nihoids  and 
have  at  least  thirteen  thousand  more  in  progress.     Our  roads  completed 

*  From  New  Orlanus  to  New  Yorl  4  '>90  m  I  a 

to  Pbiliidelphia  4  (.54 

■'  "         to  Baltimore  3(i4H 

"  "         to  Buatou  4  89S 

"    Quebec  to  Boeton  i  r% 

"        "        to  New  1  jrk  i  ■'14 

to  PJiladplphia  I'^ll 

"         toBolitn  ie  3J?b       « 

"       "       to  Nlh  Oileaue  "  jJ4      ' 
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have  cost  four  Imndrcd  millions;  those  in  progress  will  cost  at  least 
two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  more — making  an  aggregate  of  six 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  These  roads  are  indispensable  to  keep 
alive  and  develop  the  industry  ot  the  country. - 

The  cost  of  these  roads  will  not  be  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  mile,  requiring  an  annual  ouday  of"  about  eighty  millions  for  works 
'  m  progress, 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  not  equal  to  this  demand,  without 
creating  embarrassment  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  business;  and 
unless  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  foreign  capital,  a  portion  of  our  works 
will  be  retarded,  or  we  shall  be  involved  in  financial  trouble. 

We  could  bon-ow  from  England,  Holland,  and  France,  at  compara- 
tively low  rates,  the  money  needed  for  our  works ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  statesmen  that  by  a  judicious  extension  of  our  commerce  with 
other  parts  of  Europe  to  which  hilherto  less  attention  has  been  paid 
than  it  tleserves,  inducements  could  be  created  for  the  investment  of  a 
portion  of  their  large  surplus  capital  in  profitable  works  of  internal 
improvement  in  this  country,  yielding  high  rates  of  interest,  provided 
the  foreign  capitalists  could  be  made  to  fully  understand  our  condition, 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  these  works,  and  the  prospect  of  their  yield- 
ing a  remunerating  traffic.  As  it  is,  our  works  are  mainly  carried  on 
by  aid  of  foreign  capital ;  but  we  have  to  pay,  at  times,  exorbitant  rates 
for  the  use  of  money,  simply  because  so  little  is  known  of  the  ob- 
jects, value,  and  productiveness  of  our  works. 

One  course  adopted  by  many  of  those  who  are  constructing  the  roads 
in  progress  is  to  raise  money  upon  what  are  called  road  bonds.  These 
bonds  are  based  upon  the  whole  cost  of  the  road,  and  are  consequently 
perfectly  safe  investments.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  sold,  on  an 
average,  as  low  as  85  or  87,  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  capitalist  is 
alone  benefited  by  the  advance. 

One  object  which  the  undersigned  has  had  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report,  is  to  diffuse  information  that  will  secure  an  active 
demand  for  our  sound  securities  at  the  best  rates,  so  that  the  public- 
epirited  companies  who  are  strugghng  under  heavy  burdens  may  receive 
what  their  securities  are  actually  worth,  and  may  not  be  compelled  to 
heavy  sacrifices.  Our  companies  during  the  present  year  -will  be  bor- 
rowers in  the  market  for  fifty  millions,  to  be  raised,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
these  railroad  bonds.  This  amount  will  be  borrowed  mostly  from  Eu- 
ropean capitalists,  at  a  discount  of  12  to  15  per  cent.,  making  an  aggre- 
gate loss  of  six  to  seven  millions. 

These  bonds  bear  7  per  cent,  interest.  The  above  discount  brings 
the  rate  of  interest  on  a  bond  having  ten  years  to  run  to  about  8  J  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

These  bonds  are  sold  at  the  above  rates,  because  so  little  is  known 
of  the  projects,  or  of  the  real  strength  of  the  country.  The  purchasers 
demand  a  pretnium  in  the  na.ture  of  insurance,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
there  is  no  risk  they  demand  and  receive  a  premium  equal  to  a  perfect 
security. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  report  to  advocate,  in  any  way  whatever,  any 
particular  railroad,  or  any  particular  route  of  commerce ;  but  in 
view  of  the  unquestionable  necessity  that  exists  for  more  knowledge 
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on  these  points,  both  at  home  and  abroad — in  view  of  the  somewhat 
surprising  fact  that  we  have  no  pubUshed  documents  which  contain  any 
information  in  reference  to  our  public  works,  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  the  undersigned  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  meet,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  that  great  interest,  although  the  shortness 
of  time  allowed,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials,  has  rendered 
the  work  much  less  perfect  than  he  could  have  wished.  The  ac- 
companying report  on  the  raili'oads  and  canals  of  the  United  Stales, 
pi^^dja^£kJbe^sist9fl&eu-.9l!»Mi:!jH§5JT,y;  Poor,^  the^itor_^of  the 
Amencan  Railroad  Journal,  New  York,  with  Hsmap'aniiexeH'^lo'which 
reference  has  been  made,  ma.y,  it  is  hoped,  prove  to  be  of  value  not 
only  to  the  railroad  interest,  but  to  the  country  generally,  and  important 
at  this  period  to  American  and  European  capitalists. 

The  undersigned  conceives  that  the  position  of  our  internal  commerce, 
as  illustrated  in  tliis  report,  may  well  be  a  subject  of  national  pride. 
For  the  last  few  centuries,  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been  given  to 
maritime  commerce,  created  by  the  discovery  oi  America  and  the  ocean 
path  to  the  East  Indies.  The  world  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  when 
the  great  maritime  powers  sti-uggled  for  dominion  on  lhe  high  seas.  As 
an  eloquent  American  writer*  has  said :  "  Ancient  navigation  kept  near 
the  coasts,  or  was  but  a  passage  from  isle  to  isle;  commerce  now  se- 
lects, of  choice,  the  boundless  deep. 

"  The  three  ancient  continents  were  divided  by  no  wide  seas,  and 
their  intercourse  was  chiefly  by  land.  Their  voyages  were  like  ours 
on  Lake  Erie — a  continuance  of  internal  trade.  The  vastness  of  their 
U'ansactions  was  measured  not  b;  tonnage,  but  by  counting  caravans 
and  camels.  But  now,  for  the  Vt  ilderness,  commerce  substitutes  the 
sea;  for  camels,  merchantmen;  f(  r  caravans,  fleets  and  convoys." 

Our  time  presents  another  epc  :h  in  commercial  history.  Internal 
trade  resumes  in  this  country  its  ancient  dominion.  Commerce  now 
avails  itself  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  of  the  sea,  and  often  substi- 
tutes the  former  for  the  latter.  I  or  merchantmen,  it  now  substitutes 
steamboats ;  for  fleets  and  convo;  s,  canal  boats  and  freight  trains  on 
railroads.  Upon  tins  commerce  th  it  of  the  sea  depends..  Its  prosperity 
is  the  surest  foundation  of  natioi  al  power.  As  has  been  said  by  a 
philosopliical  bistorian,t  "An  ex  3nsive  and  lively  commerce  would 
most  easily,  and  therefore  the  soo  lest,  be  found  on  the  banks  of  large 
rivers  running  through  countries  rich  in  natural  productions.  Such 
streams  facilitate  the  intercourse  o  "  the  inhabitants;  and  a  lively  trade 
at  home,  which  promotes  nationa  industiy,  is  always  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  national  wealth,  and  cons  iquently  of  foreign  trade.  The  course 
of  the  latter  depends  in  a  great  neasure  upon  exterior  circumstances 
and  relations,  which  cannot  alwf  ^s  be  controlled;  but  internal  com- 
merce, being  the  sole  work  of  the  lation,  only  declines  with  the  nation 
itself." 
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THE  TKiiDE,  COMMERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  BEITISH  NORTH  AMER- 
ICAN COLONIES, 

In  conformity  with  your  personal  directitms,  and  pursunnt  to  your 
written  instructions,  the  undersigned  has  diHgendy  prosecuted  certain 
inquiries  with  reference  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  more 
especially  as  regards  their  foreign,  internal,  and  intercolonial  trade, 
their  commerce  and  navigation,  and  their  fisheries.  Having  procured 
some  new  and  special  information  on  these  several  points,  of  much  in- 
terest to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  submits  the  same  without 
delay,  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  to  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  his  appointment  as  consul  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1843, 
the  undersigned  has  had  the  honor,  on  several  occasions,  of  calling  the 
attention  ot  government  to  the  extent,  value,  and  importance  of  the 
trade-  and  navigation  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  and  of 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  meet  the  important  commercial  changes  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  iew  years.  He  has  also  had  the  honor  of  sug- 
gesting the  necessity  of  wise  and  Hberal  legislation  in  relation  to  this 
.important  and  valuable  trade,  with  the  view  of  securing  its  profits 
and  advantages  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  whose  immediate 
neighborhood  it  exists,  and  to  whom,  under  a  iair  and  equal  system  of 
commercial  intercourse,  it  may  be  said  to  appertain. 
■  In  the  beginning  portion  of  this  report,  the  undersigned  has  replied 
to  one  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  great  lakes;  and  in  the  latter  portion  he  has 
the  honor  to  submit  a  number  of  documents  and  statistical  returns  in 
relation  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  made  up  to  the  latest 
possible  moment.  He  most  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  solicits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  and  of  the  whole  commercial  community,  to  the 
documents  and  returns  herewith  submitted,  and  requests  a  particular 
examination  of  the  separate  reports  on  each  colony  respectively,  and 
of  the  special  reports  on  the  British  colonial  and  French  fisheries  of 
North  America;  which,  at  this  time,  will  be  found  to  possess  much  in- 
terest. 

The  undersigned  also  invites  particular  attention  to  the  sketch  of  the 
early  history,  and  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geology,  min- 
eralogy, and  topogi'aphy,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  report  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  geolo- 
gists, Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Alger,  of 
Boston,  first  brought  to  public  notice  the  important  mineral  resources 
of  these  provinces. 

That  fiill  coniidence  may  be  placed  in  the  statements  relating  to 
trade  and  commerce- of  the  colonies  embraced  in  this  report,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  each  colony  has  been  visited — the  mree  following: 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick — several  times  in  person  by 
the  undeFsigned,  and  that  the  returns  have  beeii  carefiiily  compiled  not 
only  fi-om  official  documents,  but  fi^om  trustworthy  private  resources; 
■and  in  this  connexion  the  undersigned  gratefully  expresses  his  obligations 
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to  Thomas  C,  Keefer,  esq,,  Montreal,  for  his  contributions  respecting  the 
resources,  trade,  and  commerce  of  Cancida. 

The  possessions  of  Oreat  Britain  in  North  America,  exclusive  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  are,  the  united  provinces  of  Canada  East  and 
Canada  West,  the  province  of  New  Brunswicli,  tlie  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  includes  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  island  colonies 
of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Labrador,  and  the 
wide-spread  region  (including  Vancouver's  Island,  the  most  important 
position  on  the  Pacific  ocean)  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  extending  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacitic,  and  from  tie  north- 
em  bounds  of  Canada  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  except  the  districts  claimed 
by  Russia. 

These  possessions,  viewed  merely  with  reference  to  their  vast  super- 
ficies, which  exceeds  four  millions  of  geographical  square  miles, 
comprise  a  territory  of  great  importance,  more  especially  when  the 
manifold  advantages  of  their  geographical  position  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But  their  importance  should  be  estimated  less  by  their 
tei-ritorial  extent  than  by  the  numerous  resources  they  contain ;  their 
great  capabilities  for  improvement ;  the  increase  of  which  their  com- 
merce is  susceptible ;  ana  the  exter^ive  field  they  present  for  coloniza- 
tion and  settlement. 

The  British  Nortb  American  provinces,  to  which  these  reports 
and  diDcuments  are  more  especially  confined,  occupy  comparatively 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  aggregate  superficies  of  the  whole  of 
the  British  possessions  on  this  continent ;  yet  they  cover  a,  wide  extent 
of  country,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  statement  of  their 

Canada  East,  (acres) 128,659,680 

Cana,da  West 31,745,539 

100,405,219 

New  Brunswick 22,000,000 

Nova  Scotia  (proper) 9,534,196 

Cape  Breton 2,000,000 

ll,53i,196 

Newfoundland 23,040,000 

Prince  Edward  Island 1,360,000 

Total  ai-ea  British  North  American  provinces 218,-339,415 

In  1830  the  population  of  all  these  provinces  was  stated  at  1,375,000 
souls.  The  census  returns  at  the  cl<«e  of  the  year  1S51,  give  the 
following  as  their  present  population : 

Canada,  East  and  West 1,842,36-5 

New  Brunswick 193,000 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 277,005 

Newfoundland 101,600 

Prince  Edward  Island 62,678 

Total £476,548 
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The  foUowinG;  table  is  an  abstract  from  the  late  Canadian  census ; 
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smaller  in  the  last  twenty-one  years,  than  at  fonner  periods. 

But  the  commercial  freedom  which  Great  Britain  has  recently  con- 
ceded to  her  dominions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  caused  these 
Korth  American  colonies  to  take  a  new  start  in  the  race  of  nations,  and, 
in  all  probability,  their  population  will  increase  more  rapidly  hereafter 
than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  swelling  tide  ol"  population  in  these  valuable  possessions  of  the 
crown  of  England,  great  as  has  been  its, constant  and  wonderful  in- 
crease, will  scarcely  excite  so  much  surprise  as  a  consideration  of  the 
astonishing  growth  of  their  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  within  a 
comparatively  brief  and  recent  period. 

In  1806,  the  value  of  all  the  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  Biitish 
North  American  colonies  was  but  $7,287,940. 

During  the  next  quaiter  of  a  century,  after  1806,  these  exports  were 
more  than  doubled  in  value,  for  in  1831  they  amounted  to  $16,633,510. 

In  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1831,  the  exports 
■have  not  merely  doubled,  but  have  reached  an  increase  of  116  per 
cent.  During  the  year  1851  the  expoits  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies  amounted  to  no  less  than  $35,790,000, 
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Equal  with  this  constant  increase  in  the  value  of  exportsj  has  been 
the  increase  of  shipping  and  navigation. 

The  tonnage  outward,  by  sea,  iVoKi  all  the  ports  of  these  colonies,  in 
1806,  was  but  124,247  tons. 

In  1831  the  tonnage  outward  by  sea  amounted  to  836,668  tons,  exhib- 
iting an  increase  of  67  per  cent,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had 
then  elapsed. 

■So  large  an  increase  as  this  could  not  be  expected  to  be  main- 
tained ;  yet  the  increase,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  twenty  years 
since  elapsed,  has  been  nearly  as  remarkable.  In  1851,  the  totinage 
outward  by  sea  from  the  North  American  cotonies  amounted  to 
1,583,104  tons,  or  nearly  d6uble  wliat  it  was  in  the  year  1831. 

At  an  eai'ly  period  aiier  their  first  settlement,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  American  colonies  directed  their  attention  to  ship  building.  The 
countries  they  occupy  furnish  timber  of  great  excellence  for  this  purpose, 
and  are  rossessed  of  unrivalled  faciUties  for  the  construction  and  launch- 
ing of  ships.  This  branch  of  business  has  steadily  increased,  until  it 
has  attained  a  prominent  position  as  principally  employing  colonial 
materials  wrought  up  by  cidohial  industry.  At  first  the  colonists  only 
constructed  such  vessels  as  they  required  for  their  own  coasting  and 
foreign  trade,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  their  unequalled  fisheries;  but 
of  late  years  they  have  been  somewhat  extensively  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  large  size,  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  New 
ships  may  therefore  be  classed  among  the  exports  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  to  the  parent  State. 

The  new  ships  built  in  ttiese  colonies  in  1832  amounted,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  33,778  tons.  In  1841  the  new  vessels  were  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1832,  and  numbered  104,087  tons.  In  1849 
the  tonnage  of  new  ships  increased  to  108,038  tons.  In  1850  there  was 
a  stitl  fai'ther  increase,  the  new  ships  built  in  that  yeai'  numbering 
119,757  tons. 

That  the  colonies  have  great  capacity  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  shipping,  is  demonstrated  by  the  steady  increase  of  their  mercantile 
marine.  From  those  periods  in  their  early  history,  when  each  colony 
owned  but  one  coaster,  their  vessels,  year  by  year,  without  a  de- 
crease at  any  period,  and  without  a  single  pause  or  check,  have  regu- 
larly swelled  in  numbers  and  in  tonnage,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
when  their  aggregate  exceeds  ■  half  a  million  of  tons,  now  owned  and 
registered  in  the  colonies,  and  fully  employed  in  their  trade  and  business. 
The  rate  of  this  steady  and  continual  mcrease  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
colonies  may  be  gathered  fi-om  the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage 
owned  by  the  colonies  at  vEtrious  periods,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  provinces  of- Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  various 
periods  since  1800: 

Tons. 

1806 71,943 

1830 '. 176,040 

1836 274,738 

1846 399,204 

1850 446,935 

ll;-.;-P..hyV^.OO^^IC 
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The  commerce  of  t5ie  colonies  may  be  asid  to  have  had  its  beginning 
within  the  past  century.  Without  entering  upon  details  of  its  rise  and 
extraordinary  progress,  which  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  documents 
attached  to  Uiis  report,  and  to  the  report  which  I  had  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  you  in  1850,  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  notice  its  present 
extent  and  importance. 

The  tonnage  entered  inward  by  sea,  at  the  several  porta  of  the  North 
American  coltaiies,  amounted  in  1851  to  an  aggregate  of  1,570,663  tons. 

The  tonnage  cleared  outward  in  that  year  from  the  same  ports 
amounted  to  1,583,104  tons. 

Commensurate  with  this  ■  la,rge  amount  of  tonnage,  employed  in 
a  commerce  which  may  be  said  to  have  had^its  beginning  since  1783, 
has  been  the  extentof  colonial  trade  during  the  year  Just  past. 

The  value  of  this  trade  is  exhibited  in  the  condensed  statements 
which  Ibllow. 

The  total  exports  of  Canada  for  1851,  made  up,  from  United  States 
and  Canadian  returns,  for  this  report,  give  a  chfferent,  but  a  more  cor- 
rect result,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements: 
The  total  exports  from  Canada  for  1851,  as  per  returns. .   $13,262,376 

Of  which  Quebec  exported $5,CS2,388 

Montreal 2,503,916 

Inland  ports 5,130,072 

-o- —     13,262,376 

Exported  to  Great  Britain *  .  $6,435,844 

United  States 4,939,300 

"  British  North  American  colonies.   1,060,544 

"  Other  countries 896,688 

__     13,262,376 


The  character  of  the  above,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  chief 
material  interests  of  the  colony,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Mines #86,753 

Sea 249,296 

Forest 6,063,513 

Agricultural 817,496 

Vegetable  food 3,766,396 

Other  agricultural  products 38,028 

Manufactures 55,124 

Unenutnerated 2,115,772 

13,262,376 
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Imports  into  Canada  hy  river  St.  Lawrence,  giving  only  the  principal  arti- 
cles and  values,  for  the  year  1851. 


Articles. 

Values. 

$168,084 

18,924 

3,018,332 

6,853 

46,440 

Miass^  ;:;;;;;:;;;;;::::::::::::;:::-::;::: 

Glass                                      

78,260 

Coal              .      .                                           

101,176 

90,032 

Manufactures  of  Iiiclia  rubber 

233,324 

15,217,316 

This  includes  the  imports  in  transit  for  the  United  States,  and  those 
under  bond  for  Upper  Canada. 
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Exports  from  Canada  to  other  countries,  {principally  Great  Britain,)  giving 
the  'principal  articles  and  values,  for  the  year  185J  ■ 


Articlea, 

Vnkee. 

A     Ics 

86,900 

14,900 

408 

1,960 

5,268 

26,596 

196,124 

570,876 

900 

2,256 

Oara 

-4,536 

Oats 

2,276 

8,900 

Pine  timber,  red  and  white 

Pork 

1,974,760 
30,494 

Shingles  ... 

260 

44,640 

Staves 

882,136 

Value  of  similar  articles  from  Montreal 

Unenumerated  from  other  ports. 

2,060,156 
1,401,912 

Total  exports  by  the  St.  Lawrence 

8,132,416 
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As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  statements  exhibit  the 
natural  products,  domestic  maniiiactures,  and  foreign  goods  imported 
into  the  colonies  from  the  United  States  for  1851. 


Natural  products. 

Domestic  mauu- 
fiicturee. 

roroign  gwids, 

12,024,188 
809,683 
803,940 
817,361 
77,858 

$3,471,685 
335,515 
115,397 
415,943 

$2,712,675 

325,702 

34,993 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Aggivgate   of  cohnial  imports  from    Great  Britain,   United  StcUas, 
otAer  countries,  for  the  year  1861. 


Great  Britain. 

Uuited  States. 

Otliorcountrioa, 

$12,876,828 

2,133,035 

2,292,390 

1,600,750 

279,898 

$8,936,236 

1,390,965 

1,654,175 

998,735 

41,603 

11,447,376 

2,003,640 

Prince  Edward  Island 

305,974 

Total 

18,878,706 

12,678,279 

6,191,405 

(f  colonial  exports  to  Great  Britain,  Untied  States,  and  othei 
countries,  for  the  year  1851. 


Great  Britain. 

Uiiited  Sfjites. 

Other  countries. 

$6,731,204 

142,245 

2,909,790 

2,162,755 

84,966 

$4,939,280 
736,425 
415,140 
99,970 
55,385 

2,663,640 

2,538,680 
184,638 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Total 

11,508,925 

6,218,060 

6,877,831 
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COLOHIAL  TRADE  IN  1951. 


Importa — sea 

inlyiid. 


Exports— 


*|15,324,348 
8,681,680 


$8,081,840 
f3,259,8SS 


Add  for  value  of  new  ships  bnilt  at  Quebec,  and 
sent  to  England  for  sale,  $1,000,000  ;  and  a  farther 
large  sum  for  under-valuation  of  exports — maldug 
in  tlie  whole 


Imports.. 
Exports . , 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

$4,852,440 
3,780,105 


New  ships,  45,000  tons in  all 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Imports. . 
Exports  - 


Imports- . 
Exports,, 


$5,527,640 
3,542,310 


9,069,950 in  all 


$4,G09,S91 
4,276,876 


8,886,167 in  al! 


Imports , . 
Exports. . 


$630,475 
360,465 


990,940 in  all 


New  shipping,  15,000  tons. 
Grand  total . . 


tBj-  Uuitod  States  returns,  11,328,889. 
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Although  it  appears  by  this  statement,  that,  as  in  most  new  countries, 
the  amount  of  impoits  greatly  exceeds  the  estimated  Value  of  the  ex- 
ports, yet  it  must  be  tE^en  into  account  that  the  apparent  balance  of 
trade  against  the  colonies  is  fully  overcome  by  the  low  price  at  which 
their  exports  are  valued  at  the  places  of  shipment,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  obtained  abroad ;  the  value  of  new  ships-  sold  in  England ; 
the  freights  earned  by  these  ships,  while  on  their  way  to  a  market; 
and  the  large  freights  earned  by  colonial  ships  in  transporting  the 
bulky  products  of  the  colonies  to  foreign  countries ;  aU  of  which  profits, 
sales,  and  earnings  accrue  to  the  colonial  merchant,  and  render  the 
trade  of  the  colonies,  at  the  present  time,  heEiithy  and  prosperous- 
After  presenting  the  preceding  statements,  the  undersigned  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  in  an  elaborate  manner  the  many  inter- 
esting questions  which  they  will,  on  examination,  unquestionably 
present  to  the  statesmen  of  England  and  America ;  more  especially 
a.s  the  question  of  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  United  States' 
and  the  British  North  American  Colonies  is  now  before  Congress,  and 
received  especial  attention  in  a  previous  report  of  the  undersigned 
submitted  to  yourself,  and  printed  as  Executive  Document  No.  23, 
31st  Congress,  2d  session. 

From  1794  to  i830  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  a  subject  of  much 
negotiation  between  the  two  governments,  and  was  always  considered 
by  John  Quincy  Adams  as  one  of  great  consequence  to  the  United 
States.  This  protracted  and  almost  useless  negotiation  produced  no 
other  results  than  a  contraction  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  and  an 
estrangement  between  the  people  of  both  countries. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  that  Mr.' 
McLane's  arrangements  with  England  in  1830,  in  relation  to  this 
trade,  were  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  commercial  community,  and  called 
forth  from  that  interest  urgent  remonstrances  against  their  partial 
character.  Time  has,  however,  proved  their  beneficial  operation 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  American  and  colonial  trade,  thus 
furnishing  anotber  proof  that  profitable  commerce  can  only  exist  ia 
perfect  freedom. 

Although  the  convention  of  1830,  upon  the  whole,  had  a  beneficial 
influence,  yet  it  still  lefi  the  trade  of  the  United  Slates  with  the  colonies 
subject  to  many  onerous  and  unnecessary  restricdons,  which  have  had 
a  very  injurious  eHect  upon  it.  Until  near  the  year  1840,  that^trade  did 
not  rapidly  increase:  but  then  it  .suddenly  expanded.  From  that  pe-^ 
riod  to  the  present  tune  there  lias  been  a  constant  increase,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  which  would  have  unquestionably  taken  place  if 
the. trade  had  been  wholly  unfettered,  and  allowed  to  flow  freely  in  its 
natural  course. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  these  colonies  with  reference  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
national  importance  of  the  various  reladons  with  them,  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  policy  of  this  country  toward  them  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century'  (while  so  much  that  is  wise  and  great  has  been 
accomplished  during  tfae  same  period  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  in  this 
and  other  countries)  except  the  drawback  law  of  1846,  which  has 
creased  the  export  of  foreign  goods  from  11,363,767  in  1846  tt 
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in  1851.  For  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  under  a  wise  and  saga- 
cious policy,  the  colonial  trade  received  a  veiy  considerable  share  of  at- 
tention, and  effiDrts  were  made  to  place  it  on  a.n  equitable,  if  not  a  liberal 
basis ;  but  it  unfortunately  became  involved  with  questions  embracing 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  which  prevented  the  adoption 
of  peimanent  measures  of  a  liberal  character. 

Soon  after  the  imperial  act  of  1846,  which  had  such  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  colonial  trade,  delegates  were  ^sent  fram  Canada  to  this 
country  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  reciprocal  free  trade  in  certain  speci- 
fied articles.  The  proposition  was  lavorably  received  by  Mr.  Polk's 
administration,  and  was  ably  supported  in  Congress  by  leading  genlle- 
rnenof  both  parties.  A  biUwas  introduced  in  1848  for  reciprocal  free 
Irade  with  Canada  in  certain  articles,  which  passed  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  would  probably  have  passed  the  Senate,  bat  fw  the 
great  pressure  of  other  important  matters. 

Tliis  bill  of  1848  was  considered  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  strictly  a  colonial  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
onists only;  especially,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  as  Canada  for  a  few  years 
has  been  an  exporter  of  wheat  to  al  small  extent;  but  the  subject  having 
since  been  discussed,  it  has  exhibited  itself  in  a  new  light,  and  is 
now  considered  by  many  as  one  of  equal  interest  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  colonies. 

The  agriculture  of  a  country  is  well  considered  as  its  most  valuable 
interest.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  first  question,  raised  as  to 
the  policy  of  reciprocal,  trade,  should  have  related,  to  the  effects  of  free 
Canaxlian  consumption  upon  our  agricultui'al  interests.  The  accom- 
panying tables,  showing  ^e  total  production  of  wheat,  rye,  and  com, 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1S50,  with  the  quaiMity  of  agricultural 
produce  in  Canada,  show  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  Canadian 
consumption. 


Agricultural  Ahstrael. — Vpper 


■nd  Lot 


■■  Canada,  1851. 


IjIUIiIs,  produce,  live  stocft,  and  domeetie  maaa- 
factures. 

Lowei' 
Canada. 

Upper 
Cwiuda. 

Tutal. 

Number  of  poraons  occupying  lands 

94,449 

13,961 

S,?01 

17,409 

37,885 

18,608 

4,685 

8,113,915 

3,605,517 

■2,072,998 

1,502,355 

30,209 

4,508,398 

42J,1U 

9' 976 

1S|467 

48,037 

18, 421 

3,080 

9,823,933 

3,697,724 

2.274,586 

1,367,649 

55,489 

6,125,509 

782,115 

194,309 

85,912 

Over     200             

Number  of  aci'ea  held  fcy  the  above 

■'             ■'     undisr  culttvation 

7,765 
17,937,148 
7,303,341 

"               "         "       gardens  and  OrciwdB 

1,209.326 
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Lends 

produce,  lire  stock,  and  domestic  manu- 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

factures. 

Canada. 

Canada. 

&      b 

f           und     1)    1  7 

42  927 

29,916 

72,843 

ry 

4     n 

38,968 

84,975 

J65  192 

1!S,109 

357,301 

5Q0  432 

431,684 

1,012,106 

b    k  h    t 

51  781 

44,265 

96,046 

70,571 

93,240 

pott 

A  ^4 

77,672 

150,916 

3  897 

17,135 

21,033 

th          p   M  wsnd  dl 

649  703 

600,151 

1,249,854 

r  d 

b    !   l-\VIi    t 

3  075  868 

12,693,853 

15,768,730 

B    ly 

666  626 

625, 875 

1,394,501 

Ey 

341  443 

479,651 

831,094 

P 

1  183  190 

2,873,394 

4,055,584 

0  t 

8  967    94 

11,193,844 

.  20,161,438 

B    kwh    t 

530  417 

639,384 

1,169,801 

Maiz 

400  387 

1,606,513 

3,096,800 

Ptat 

4  456  HI 

4,987,475 

9,443,586 

T«     p 

369  909 

3,644,942 

4,014,851 

CI           a  e       sead 

18  921 

43,460 

61,391 

Cai    t 

8    344 

174,895 

257.339 

M    Klwrt    1 

103  99!f 

54,326 

169,235 

Ba. 

S3  602 

18, 109 

41,711 

lb            H  p 

111  158 

113,064 

224,222 

t              Hy 

965  653 

681,683 

1,647,335 

lb            M          li  mp 

1867    16 

50,650 

1,917,666 

1    liH. 

488  ()53 

764,476 

1,253,128 

Wool 

1  430  S76 

2,699,764 

4,130,740 

Mpl   sug 

6  190  694 

3,581,505 

9,773,199 

SU         Cd 

•^  327 

701,612 

754,939 

yd        Full  d   1  th 

780  891 

527,466 

1,308,357 

Li 

889  523 

14,955 

904,478 

Fl        1 

860  850 

1,169,301 

3,030,151 

L      Sfc 

k— B  11                  d  t 

111  819 

305,801 

Mil  lico 

394  514 

296,924 

591,438 

CI           dh  if 

IW  ^17 

254,988 

435,305 

H 

33    077 

203,300 

439,377 

h    p 

xiSS? 

1,597,849 

Pg 

2%  J19 

569,237 

835,456 

P  nna 

f  1)  tt 

9  63-  153 

15,976,315 

25,613,467 

h 

511  014 

3,336,776 

2,737,790 

BlUT  1 

fb    t 

68  747 

817,716 

886,493 

P    ^ 

223  870 

528,129 

751,999 

hb 

48  333 

47,589 

95,952 

The  gram  crops  m  Lower  Caoida  are  all  taken  in  the  mmot  and  not  in  tbe  buehel,  exeopt- 
ing  tbe  townships. 
Boef  and  pork  are  very  mcorrectly  givea  In  both  parts  of  the  province. 
The  fish  in  Lower  Canada  is  exclusive  of  the  Gasp*  and  BoDaronture  fisheries,  of  which 
there  is  a  separata  report. 

W.  C.  CROFTON, 
Secretary  Board  of  HegislnUion. 
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Ahstraet  of  the  cereal  produce  of  the  United  States  ii 


Wheat,  taslicls  of. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . .  . 

Delaware 

Maryland  ...... 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . . 
South  CaroHna.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alaba.ma 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

I'cxaa 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri. 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 


296,259 

185,668 

535,955 

31,311 

49 

41,763 

13,131,498 

1,601,190 

10,367,691 

482,511 

4,494,680 

17,370 

11,232,616 

2,130,102 

1,066,277 

1,088,534. . 

1,037 

294,044 

137,990 

417 

■      41,689 

199,639 

1,619,381 

2,140,823 

14,487,351 

4,925,889 

6,314,458 

9,414,575 

3,981,652 

1,530,581 

4,386,131 

17,328 


102,916 
183,117 
176,233 
481,021    . 

26,409 

600,893 

4,148,182 

1,255,578 

4,805,160 

8,066 

226,014 

5,509 

458,930 

229,563 

43,790 

■  53,750 

1,152 

17,261 

9,606 

475 

3,108 

8,047 

89,163 

415,073 

425,718 

105,871 

78,792 

83,364 

44,268 

19,916 

81,253 


J,750,05& 
a, 573,67ft 

2,032,396 

2,345,490 
539,201 

1,935,043 
17,858,400 

8,759,704 
19,835,214 

3,145,542 
11,104,631 
65,230 
35,254,31» 
27,941,051 
16,271,454 
30,080,099 

1,996,809. 
28,754,048 
32,446,552 
10,266,37a 

5,926,611 

8,893,939' 
58,276,223. 
58,675,591 
59,078,695. 

5,6141,420 
52,964,363 
57,646,984 
36,214,637 

8,656,799 

1,988,979 
12,23a 


Minnesota 

Oregon  

Utnh 

New  Mexico . 


1,401 
231,943 
107,702 
196,516 


135 
106 
219 


16,725- 

2,9ig 

9,899. 
305,411 

592,326,612! 
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Wheat,  average  price  per  bushel 80  cents. 

Rye,  do  do  50      " 

Corn,  do  do  _ 45      " 

Total.— Wheat,  100,503,899  bushels value,  $80,403,119, 

Rye,  14,188,639       "       7,094,319 

Com,      592,326,612       "       266,546,975 


The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  above,  exported  to  all  countries, 
is  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Wheat 1,026,725  bushels value,  J51, 025,733 

Flour 2,803,335  barrels 10,524,331 

Com 3,436,811  bushels 1,762,549 

Indian  meal 303,622  barrels 632,866 

Other  grain,  broad,  &c 620,758 


14,456,236 


It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  increasing  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  its  other  raaterJEd  in- 
terests, and  that  ^-e  are  now  exporters  £tnd  not  importers  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  prices  of  grain  in  Mark  Lane 
control  the  prices  of-  grain  in  our  exporting  markets.  The  following 
table  is  therefore  subjoined  to  show  the  quantity  of  grain  imported  into 
England,  our  principal  market  in  Europe,  from  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries. 
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Abstract  consumpion  of  foreign  grain  for  four  years,  from  1847  to  1850. 

Qoantily  in  quarters.  Vidiie. 

Wheat 14,2^8,313  at  51*.  9<f.  stig S.1.84,20S,170 

Other  grains 26,031,823  at  31s.  5d.  ...   197,183.110 


Totals ■ 39,276,136. . 


.    381,331,280 


Yearly  average 9,817,534 95,333,820 

Abstract  of  grain  imported  for  _five  years,  from  1846  to  1S50. 

Qaautltj'  in  quarters.  Value. 

Wheat 16,452,555  at  52s.  id.  stlg $210,769,750 

■Other  grains 27,485,078  at  33«.  ...  22-5,351,885 


Tot!ils 44,067,533. , 


436,021,635 


Yearly  average..     8,813,526 87,204,375 


TaUc  cxkihitivg  the  fimir  nnd  wheat  cijtortcd  from  Canada  in  1850  ajid 
1851 — i/eat  aiSmg  January  1. 


1850. 

1851. 

Exported  to  and  through— 

Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  bushels 

Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  trash. 

19,244 
260,872 
32,999 
90,988 

66,001 
1,094,444 

10,860 
259,875 
30,609 
11,940 

Ogdensburgh 

Lake  Champlaiii 

18,195 
626 

192,918 

Total  exported  inland 

to  the  United  State.s. 

"Montreal  and  Quebec. 

404,103 
280,618 

1,353,363 
88,405. 

313,284 
371,610 

790,-67S 
161,312 

Total  exported 

684,721 

1,441,828 

684,894 

951,990 

Decrease  in  inland  exp 
Increase  in  sea  export 

ort  to  the  Un 
from  Canac 

ited  States. 

90,819 
90,992 

562,695 
72,847 

"  Exported  by  sea  via  Montreal  and  Q 
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Total  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,*  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1852. 

Wheat,  bushels 870,889 value,   S609,6S1 

Plour,  cwt 490,201 1,008,928 

Rye,  oats,  &c.,  &c , 203,570 


Of  the  above,  there  was  exported  to  England,  viz  : 

Wheat,  bushels 497,615 value,   $455,204 

Flour,  cwt 343,533 924,079 


To  the  British  North  American  colonies  other  than  Can- 
ada, viz : 

Wheat,  bushels 24,259 value,  $23,133 

Flour,  cwt 139,661 346,895 


1,379,283 


Total 1,749,310 

Total  domestic  Jioiir,  ^.,  exported  from  the  Vnit-cd  Slates  to  the  British  North 
Amcriean  colonies. 

TO  CANADA. 

Wheat 208,130  bushels '. value,  $150,288 

Flour 51,170  barrels 191,750 

Corn 88,306  bushels 39,158 

Othergrain 6,911 


388,107 


TO  OTHER  BEITISH  N.  A.  COLONIES  OTHER  THAN  CANADA. 

Wheat 261,971  bushels value,  $220,319 

Flour 200,664  barrels '.  945,387 

Corn 101,169  bushels 66,199 

Meal,  Indian.     57,273  barrels 173,537 

Meal  (lye)  and  other  grains 172,187 


1,-577,029 


It  will  be  easily  seen  by  these  tables  that  the  whole  of  the  Canadian 
wheat,  &c.,  imported  in  bond,  is  re-exported  to  England  and  the  colo- 
nies; and  also,  in  addition,  that  the  export  to  Canada  and  the  colonies, 
for  Uieir  consumption,  is  nearly  two  nuUions  of  breadstufFs  the  produce 
of  the  United  States. 

The  upper  province,  generally  known  as  Canada  West,  has  a  greater 
interest  in  a  free  intercourse  withtlie  United  States  than  Lower  Canada 

*  AU  from  Canada  eicept  $68,706. 
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or  Canada  East.  The  origin,  la.nguage,  and  olher  distinctive  features 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  make  their  affinities  with  the  United 
States  much  less  than  tliose  of  the  Upper  Canadians.  Moreover,  the 
geographical  position  of  Upper  Canada  makes  New  York  a  more  con- 
venient, while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  larger  and  more  secure,  market 
for  her  produce,  than  Montreal  or  Quebec  The  various  lines  of  rail- 
way, leading  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes,  give  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  province  facilities  of  communication  with  New  York,  during 
a  part  of  the  year  when  access  to  Quebec  is  extremely  difficult. 
'  The  canal  tolls  levied  by  the  State  of  New  York  on  Canadian  pro- 
duce passing  through  her  canals  toward  tide-water  amounted,  in  1850 
and  1851,  to  over  $1,000,000 ;  and  property  fioni  tide-water  to  Canada, 
through  the  same  channels,  probably  pays  half  as  much  more,  making, 
al  the  least,  $300,000  annually  contributed  by  tlie  Canadian  trade  to 
the  New  York  canals. 

Jnvports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  giving  thefrincipal  articles  and 
values,  for  the  year  1851. 


Artieles. 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Cotton  manufactures 

Woollen  manufactures 

HEirdware  manufectures 

Wooden  ware 

Machinery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Manufactures  of  leather 

Hides 

Tanned  leather 

Oil,  not  palm 

Paper 

Rice 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Salt   

Glass 

Coal 

Furs 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  india  rubber 

Dye  stufFs 

Coffee 

Fruit 

Fish 

Uiieimra  crated 


$893,216 

40;;,8C0 

565,124 

439,260 

31S,84i 

53,724 

85,768 

42,592 

47,388 

89,204 

126,232 

47,804 

32,996 

19,920 

278,468 

19,296 

79,816 

18,828 

38,652 

44,264 

80,768 

63,960 

12,680 

116,988 

81,144 

17,544 

4,780,372 

8,788,712 
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Exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  giving  thcpincifal  articles  and 
values,  for  the  year  1851. 


Ashes 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  saA  sizes 

Horses 

Wool 

Wheat 

Flour 

Bai'ley  o.nd  rye 

Beans  sad  peas 

Oats 

Butter 

Egg3 

Unenumerated 


$65,999 
766,628 

20,732 
140,176 
186,848 

41,89a 

491,760 

1,181,484 

75,596 

41,588 
135,708 

38,004 


As  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  table  No.  9,  in  Canadian  returns,  the 
dutiable  and  free  goods  are  thus  stated  for  the  year  1851 1 

Dutiable  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States. S7,971,380 

Free  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 1,147,388 


Amount  of  duties  collected  on  $7,971,380,  is  $1,166,144,  or  about 
14f  per  cent. 

The  active  character  of  the  inland  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  \t 
inward  and  outward : 


,„„„. 

........ 

,„ 

American. 

Ilriti^. 

Ameiican. 

British. 

Liu-ara. 

Outwmrtl. 

flteam 

Han 

J,Sa4,593 
139,807 

845,  r,89 
303,039 

753. 318 
153.670 

564,089 
206, 361 

2,070,112 
341,906 

360, 031 

Total 

1,364,390 

1,047,628 

906,988 

770,450 

8.4,2,  IBS 

1,677,438 

*  The  discrepancy  between  tliia  and  other  amounta  ia  explained  in  a  note  in  table  Ho.  9. 
4 
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Steam — American . 
British 
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Inward  and  outward. 


$1,977,841 
.     1,409,678 


Sail — American. . 
British 


293,537 
408,400 


Grand  total,  inward  and  outward 4,089,456 

The  total  amount  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  for 
the  three  years  ending  June,  1851,  is,  hy  commerce  and  navigation 
report,  $11,156,349 — on  which  the  following  amount  of  duty  has  been 
collected,  as  will  herewith  appear  : 


of  revenue  collected  in  the- different  ^tricts  of  the  United  States 
bordering  on  Canada,  from,  1849  to  1851  inclusive,  (three,  years.) 


GroBS  rereaue- 

Expenses  of 
collection. 

Net  revenue. 

Exceas  of 
eipeuses. 

Mem. 

Districts. 

i 

o 

1 

Temitt 

$181,915  02 
133,  K6  68 
42,843  41 
83,410  78 
16, 603  54 
273, 173  92 
45,334  66 
44,076  44 
14h,r40  03 
1, 155  26 
136,  677  24 
34, 019  44 
344  54 
47,935  42 
1,797  42 
10,  670  41 

$37,473  47 
22,965  23 
16,002  23 
14,222  58 
27,000  95 
33,310  43 
13,368  47 
31,377  69 
49,601  19 
31,924  35 
13,228  71 
5,937  49 
2,470  40 
33,868  22 
4,535  02 
10,  360  73 

1154, 442"  55 

"109,751  44 

26,840  19 

-  8, 188  20 

1 

3 
4 

h' 

6 

7 
8 

"'g 

10 

"ii" 

13 

S?SiS-.::;::: 

$10, 397  41 

(234,947  50 
t31,723  66 
22,798  75 
1198,885  78 

Jlne,  (Prest[ue  Isle). 

30,769  09 

113,448  53 
38,090  95 

2,225  86 

15,067  20 

2,737  60 

}154  75 

1, 130,  912  21 

331,436  14 

844,338  50 

46,139  96 

•  After  dedwtinK  $610  Q3— moiety  of  sales  merchandise  distributed  per  net  April  2,  '44,  a. 

-f     "  "  15  99— duties  on  mereliimdise  raftiiided. 

I     "  "  353  53— eipeoses  attending  proseoutione. 

]|     "  "  353  06 — moiety  of  stJea  merchandise  distributed  per  act  April  3,  '44,  s. 

A    ."  "  154  93r-duliea  onjuevcliandiae  reiiiflded. 
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The  first  proposition  for  reciprocal  free  trade  was  confined  to  Canada 
alone,  and  limited  to  certain  natural  products  of  either  country;  but 
the  question  has  since  taken  a  wider  range.  It  is  now  beheved  that 
an  arrangement  can  be  effected  and  carried  out  for  the  free  interchange' 
between  die  United  States  and  the  colonies,  of  all  the  products  of  either, 
whether  of  agriculture,  of  mines,  of  the  forest,  or  of  the  sea,  in  connex- 
ion with  an  agreement  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  John,  the  concession  of  a  concurrent  right  with  British 
subjects  to  the  sea  fisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colonies,  and  the  re- 
mission of  the  export  duty  levied  in  New  Brunswick  on  timber  and 
lumber  cut  within  the  hmits  of  the  United  States,  and  floated  down  tlie 
river  St.  John,  for  shipment  to  American  ports. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  prominent  subject  of 
discussion  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  At  this 
time  it  is  greatly  desired  by  all  those  western  States  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes,  as  their  natural  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  St.  John  has  been  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  extensive  lumber  interest  in  the  northeast- 
ern portion  of  the  Union.  The  repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  American 
lumber  floated  down  the  St.  John  to  the  sea  would  be  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  lumbermen  of  that  quarter,  upon  whom  it  now  presses 
severely,  and  who  have  strong  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 

At  present  there  are  no  products  of  the  colonial  mines  exported  to 
the  United  States,  except  a  small  quantity  of  coals  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  a  larger  quantity  from  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton.  A  notice  of  these  coal  fields,  and  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  coals  exported  from  them  to  the  United  States,  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A  free  participation  in  the  sea  fisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colo- 
nies is  regarded  as  the  just  prescriptive  privilege  of  our  fishermen. 
Without  such  paiticipation,  our  deep-sea  fisheries  in  that  region  wiU 
become  valueless. 

With  reference  to  this  important  subject,  the  undersigned  feels  that 
he  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  government  if  ne  did  not  ear- 
nestly call  its  attention  to  the  critical  state  of  the  colonial  fishery  ques- 
tion, which,  owing  to  a  recent  demonstration  of  imperial  and  colonial 
poHcy,  has  assumed  a  very  threatening  aspect. 

Since  the  Fishery  Convention  of  1818,  by  which  this  government,  on 
behalf  of  American  citizens,  renounced  forever  their  right  to  fish  within 
three  marine  miles  of  the  seacoast  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  many  of  the  hardy  and  industrious  fisher- 
men of  our  country  have  been  compelled  to  pursue  their  adventurous 
taUing  (the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated)  near  the 
shores  of  these  colonies,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  creditaljle  to  the 
standing  or  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
■  The  files  of  the  State  Department  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  our  citizens  in  consequence  of  their  vessels  having 
been  seized  and  confiscated  for  alleged  violations  of  the  fishery  conven- 
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tton,  to  which  the  nectssities  arising  irom  the  nature  of  their  pursuit 
Gompelled  them 

For  se^eril  jeaxs  past,  the  colonists  have  constantly  urged  the  im- 
penal  government  to  station  an  armed  force  on  their  shores,  "to  pro- 
tect tli^  fisheries  liom  the  ury'uatifiable  and  illegal  encroachments  of 
Amencan  fishermen  "  The  force  hitherto  provided  has  not  been  such 
a»the  colonists  deaiied,  having  usnally  been  limited  to  three  or  four 
■^essels,  under  the  command  heretofore  of  discreet  oflicers  of  the  Royal 
Navj-j  who  ha-t  e  generally  exercised  the  j>owers  with  which  they  were 
iBvestpd  with  liberal  discretion. 

'^1^  the  Mew  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,  the  coloniallegisla- 
tures  have  litely  renewed  their  appeals  to  the  irapei'iai  government  for 
%pi  to  diive  Amencan  fishermen  from  their  shores,  and  compel  them  to 
4dbw  their  calling  m  places  where  fish  are  not  so  plentiful  or  so  easily 
CiHigh,!;  And  in  order  to  show  their  own  determination,  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  have  entered  into  an 
sgreeme^l  to  provide  a  certain  numbei'  of  small  cruisers,  at  their  own 
espensQ,  to  be  stationed  at  vai'ious  places  agreed  upon,  to  assist  in 
effeetipg  the  object  they  desire. 

Tfce  last  appeil  of  flie  colonial  authorities  has  been  viewed  favor- 
ably \)j  the  new  adimnisti-ation  of  Earl  Derby.  A  change  has  taken 
gla<se  m  the  Britibh  policy  with  refei'ence  to  this  fishery  question; 
ai^  a.  ijjr^ular  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
colomea,  announcing  that  her  Majesty's  goveiTiment  has  resolved  to 
$^d'itx9>^^^  force  of  armed  vessels  and  steamers  to  North  America,  to 
pj^t^  tfee  flbhene'i.  against  foreign  aggression.  The  colonial  govem- 
^pent^  \),^v^  fitted  out  six  cruisers,  fully  manned  and  armed,  which 
jfiave  gE^led,  for  the  best  fishing  grounds,  and  there  is  imminent  danger 
^a  cpU^^B./  The  colonial  cruisers  threaten  to  make  prize  of  every  ves- 
sel "  fishing  or  preparmg  to  fish,"  within  certain  limits,  which  the  colo- 
mal  aujljortfiea  contend  are  within  tln-ee  marine  miles  beyond  a  line 
drawD  ^0fa  headl'md  to  headland,  and  not  three  mfies  from  the  shores 
^  #^  coa§t» -sghich  our  citizens  contend  is  the  true  reading  of  the  con- 
vention 

Ou^^shenqen  geneially  entertain  the  conviction  that  the  threatened 
ejciupiqn;  by  tlie  British  and  colonial  governments  is  a  violation 
of  r-ighta,  pficrmng  to  them  under  the  laws  of  nations  applicable  to 
this  si^^fiGt  and  to  that  region,  foitified  by  former  use,  till  it  has  well 
nigh  created  a  right  by  prescription ;  and  many  regard  such  threatened 
^scli^OQ  as  3M  iljibei^l  and  uncalled  fiir  measure  at  this  period,  doing 
t)ie  3yrlflrf?  or  the  colonies  no  good,  while  it  injures  them  seriously.  In 
^ich  a;8l#ife  of  foeiipg  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  difficulties  and 
cpUlstopg  bet5Kiee|i  them  and  the  British  authorities,  and  wrongs  may 
Jje  d^ne  s*(  bpth  fides.  Every  dictate  of  prudence  and  of  wise  policy, 
ajld  ju^  OTOteo^onJo  our  citizens  against  an  uncalled  for  interference 
^  i9>pl';:^nt  ^ubopdiuates,  therefore,  imperiously  demands  that  the 
Federal  govei^iDsepl  ehould,  as  soon  as  practicable,  despatch  to  those 
^aX^rgf.^fl'^^int^  there,  a  respectable  naval  force,  under  command 
^  d'E^^^I-'^^^^  It  iii^y  ^6  here  not  inappropriately  observed, 
^^  ^^^^S'^9sif^9smg  the  American  flag  is  a  rai'e  spectacle  in  the 
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waters  of  Maine,  while  British  arioed  vessels  often  visit  our  coasts  and 
harbors. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  state,  that,  although 
the  returns  and  statements  herewith  submitted  furnish  gratifying  evi- 
dences of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
■the  British  Noith  American  colonies,  and  although  those  returns  may 
be,  deemed  perfectly  correct,  having  been  derived  from  official  sources, 
yet  it  is  proper  for  him  to  remark,  mat  they  do  not  represent  the  whole 
value  of  the  trade. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  instances  colonial  produce  is  entered 
at  prices  much  below  its  real  valuej  and  on  the  northeastern  and  north- 
western frontiers  of  the  United  States  there  is  ever  an  active  barter 
trade  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  colonies,  of  which  no  account  can 
be  taken  by  the  public  oiScers  on  either  side.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
within  bounds  to  estimate  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  Slates  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies  as  now  amounting  to  eighteen  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  place  this 
border  trade  on  a  different  basis,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  higher 
principle.  This  would  enable  us  to  mature  and  perfect  a  complete 
system  of  mutual  exchanges  between  the  different  sections  of  this  vast 
continent ;  an  achievement  not  only  wise  and  advantageous,  but  wortliy 
of  our  high  civilization. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  learned  writer,  (Lord  Lauderdale,  on 
Public  Wealth,)  that  "  Those  trades  may  be  esteemed  good  which 
consume  our  products  and  manufactures,  upon  which  the  value  of  our 
land  and  the  employment  of  our  poor  depend;  that  increase  our  sea- 
men and  navigation,  upon  which  our  strength  depends ;  that  supply  us 
with  such  commodities  as  we  absolutely  want  for  carrying  on  our  trade, 
or  for  our  safety,  or  carry  out  more  than  they  bring  in,  upon  which  our 
riches  depend." 

The  trade  with  the  colonies  fulfils  all  these  considera.tions.  It  takes 
from  us  largely  of  those  products  and  manufactures  which  enhance  the 
value  of  our  soil,  and  give  profitable  employment  to  the  labor  of  our 
people.  It  greatly  increases  our  ships  and  the  numbers  of  our  seamen, 
giving  us  the  means  of  maintaining  our  navy,  and  adding  materially  to 
our  strength  a?  a  nation.  It  supphes  us  cheaply  with  those  commodi- 
ties we  absolutely  require  &>i  conducting  our  foreign  trade,  and  sup- 
plying the  necessities  of  home  consumption.  And  lastly,  it  carries  out 
luhnitely  more  than  it  brings  in,  and  so  adds  vastly  to  our  individual 
and  national  riches. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 
L  D.  ANDREWS. 

Uniied  States  Consul. 

Hon.  Thomas  Corwin, 

Secretary  of  the  Treanirij,  Washington. 
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PA-n^T  L 


THE  DEEP-SEA  FISHERIES 


Tlie  Boy  of  Fmidy,  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Gj-and  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Latm-ence. 


In  connexion  with  the  pending  question  of  commercial  reciprocity 
between  out  country  and  the  British  North  American  provinces,  and 
as  concerning  the  interests  of  a  large  Etnd  valuable  class  of  citizens  in 
the  fishing  towns  of  New  England,  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  as  also  those  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near 
the  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
and  that  part  of  Canada  known  as  Gasp^,  occupy  a  prominent  position. 

It  is  sufficient  at  this  moment  to  state  that,  except  near  certain  por- 
tions of  the  coasts  of  Newlbundland  and  Labrador,  and  around  the 
Magdalen  islands,  our  citizens  Eire  not  permitted  to  fish,  save  at  the 
distance  of  three  marine  miles  fi-om  the  land. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  provincial  authorities,  acting  under  the 
opinion  oi  the  law-ofGccrs  of  the  Crown  in  England,  that  these  three 
miles  are  to  be  measured  firom  headland  to  headland*,  and  not  firom  the 
bays  or  indents  of  the  coast  Under  this  construction  of  the  convention 
of  1S18,  our  vessels  have  been  sometimes  seized  and  confiscated;  but 
the  imperial  government  has  incHned  to  the  opinion  that  this  construc- 
tion of  the  convention  was  too  strict,  and  that  our  vessels  might  enter 
bays,  straits,  or  estuaries,  the  entrances  to  which  were  more  than  sis 
miles  wide. 

But  even  this  modified  construction  of  the  convention  bears  hardly 
upon  our  industrious  fishermen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  I  now  proceed 
to  show. 

The  fishing  grounds  to  which  our  vessels  principally  resort,  are  in 
the  bay  ofFundy;  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  around 
Sable  island;  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland;  and  everywhere 
■within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  north  as  the  entrance  to  Davis's 
Straits,  beyond  the  straits  of  Belleisle. 

Our  vessels  principally  fish  for  cod  and  mackerel,  although  they  also 
take  herrings  at  the  Magdalen  islands,  or  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  a  concurrent  right  of  fishing  on  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland  with  the  fishermen  of  England  and  France,  and  a 
joint  right  of  fishing,  with  British  subjects,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  at  the  Magdalen  islandsj  as  also  the  right  of  landing  at  such  places 
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on  those  coasts  as  are  uninhabited,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  drying 
their  fish;  but  this  privilege  is  seldom,  if  ever,  exercised,  because  it  J3 
of  no  practical  value  to  our  fishermen. 

Those  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
Edward  Mand,  and  New  Brunswick,  on  wliich  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  our  fishermen  to  land  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
fishery,  are  prohibited  by  reason  of  their  settlement  and  actual  occu- 
pation, while  they  are  shut  out  from  the  best  fishing  grounds  by  reason 
of  the  convention  of  1818,  which  excludes  them  fi^om  taking  fish  within 
three  marine  miles  of  the  coast,  within  which  distance  the  best  fish  are 
oflien  found  in  greatest  abundance. 

The  limits  claimed  by  the  British  authorities  under  that  convention, 
if  strictly  enforced,  would  exclude  our  fishing  vessels  fi-om  the  bay  o£ 
Chaleur,  the  bay  of  Mirarnichi,  the  straits  of  Northumberland,  and 
George's  bay,  within  which  the  greatest  quantities  of  the  best  mack- 
erel are  now  taken  annually. 

If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  our  fishermen  would 
have  the  right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  land,  wheresoever  they 
pleased,  on  the  shores  of  the  provmces,  and  also  the  right  to  land  on 
those  shores  anywhere — first  agreeing  with  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  necessary  ground  for  fishing  stations — it  would 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fish  taken,  would  furnish  tlie 
market  with  a  well-cured  article,  enhance  the  profits  of  fishing  voyages, 
and  lead  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  number  of  vessels  and  men 
now  employed. 

The  codfish  caught  in  the  .Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  our  fishermen^ 
are  pickle-salted  in  bulk,  on  board  the  vessels,  as  they  are  caught,  and 
are  thus  brought  home  to  be  afterwards  dried  and  cured.  A  hberal 
supply  of  salt  is  used,  in  which  the  fish  first  caught  lie  four  months, 
and  the  last  caught,  one  mondi.  The  vitalitu,  so  to  speak,  of  the  meat-^- 
its  strength  and  flavor — is  quite  destrwed.  Wlren  unladen  fi-om  the 
vessel,  the  fish  are  found  to  be  of  a  dead,  ashy  color,  instead  of  the 
blight,  wholesome  hue  which  good  fish  should  have ;  and  so  brittle  as 
scarcely  to  bear  hajidling — with  hardly  any  smell  or  taste,  except  that 
imparted  by  salt.  The  home  consumption  of  such  an  unpalatable 
article  is  gradually  diminishing,  while  the  inferiority  of  the  cure  deprives 
.  as  of  the  advantag;es  of  foreign  markets,  for  which  these  fish  are  wholly 
imsuited. 

The  mackerel  taken  in  the  gulf  by  our  fishermen  ai-e  split,  salted, 
and  dressed  while  the  vessel  is  under  way;  and  it  often  happens  that 
a  fiiU  fare  is  made  in  four  or  five  days,  when  tliese  fish  are  plentiful. 
In  such  case  the  vessel,  being  full,  must  leave  the  fishing  when  at  its 
best,  and  make  a  long  voyage  to  her  port  of  return,  in  the  northern 
States,  in  order  to  discharge ;  and  before  she  can  again  reach  the  ground 
the  chances  are  that  the  fish  have  disappeai'ed,  or  that  the  season  is 
over. 

If  our  mackerel  fishers  could  remain  upon  the  fishing  ground  daring 
the  whole  season — touching  at  some  convenient  station,  occasionally,  to 
land  the  fish  on  board,  and  thus  keep  their  vessels  in  good  sailing  trim — 
five  or  six  fares  could  be  made  in  each  season,  instead  of  the  two 
fares  which  they  rarely  exceed  at  present.     The  right  of  fishing  within 
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lliree  marine  miles  of  the  land  is  very  important,  as  regards  the  mack- 
erel-fishery; because  the  best  and  fattest  fish  are  generally  found  in  the 
largest  schvlls,  in  close  proximity  to  the  shores. 

To  the.  cod-fisher,  the  right  to  dry  and  cure  his  fish  on  shore  would 
also  be  important.  The  vessel  eouH  be  kept  in  better  trim,  and  iresh 
bait  could  De  more  readily  procured;  the  fish  would  be  more  perfectly 
cured,  and  fitter  for  food,  than  under  the  present  mode  of  salting  and 
curing.  A  superior  qualiw  of  this  description  offish  would  open  to  us 
not  only  the  market  of  California,  but  also  several  foreign  markets 
fi^om  which  our  fish  are  now  excluded,  by  reason  of  their  imperlect 

Immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  eveiy  spring,  vast  quantities  of  herrings  draw  near  the 
shores,  in  order  to  deposite  their  spawn.  Our  fishermen  cannot  partici- 
pate in  this  fishery,  because  they  are  unable  to  enter  the  gulf  so  early. 
The  quantity  of  ice  passing  out  by  Cape  Breton  prevents  their  doing  so 
until  the  season  for  this  prolific  fishery  has  passed.  If  our  fisheimen 
could  land  smd  set  up  fishmg  stations  on  the  coasts  within  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  they  might  send  home  the  season's  catch,  by  fi'eighting 
vessels,  and  winter  their  boats  and  part  of  their  vessels  there.  In  such 
case  they  would  be  ready  to  participate  in  the  early  herring  fishery, 
the  moment  the  ice  left  the  shores ;  and  having  procured  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  cui^ing,  they  would  also  be  furnished  with  an  ample  supply 
of  bait  for  the  early  cod-fishing,  which  is  excellent.  As  the  herrings 
approach  the  shores  they  are  naturally  followed  by  the  cod,  which 
feed  upon  them.  In  the  early  part  of  May  the  cod  are  found  in  great 
abundance  within  half  a  mde  or  a  mile  of  the  land,  in  very  shoal  water, 
of  course,  they  may  be  taken  with  perfect  ease,  and  therefore  with 
much  profit. 

Instead  of  returning  to  their  port  of  ownership  with  the  fares  of  her- 
ring and  cod  which  might  thus  be  taken  before  our  vessels  are  now- 
able  to  enter  the  gulf,  these  cod  would  be  dried  and  cured  in  the  best 
manner,  by  shore  crews,  and  rendered  fit  for  any  markeL  The  ves- 
sels and  their  filshing  crews  might  at  the  same  time  be  constantly  and 
profitably  occupied  in  pursuing  closely  the  several  fisheries,  as  they 
succeed  each  other,  throughout  the  entire  season,  securing  the  best  fish 
of  every  description,  in  the  largest  quantities.  By  leaving  some  of  the 
boats  and  vessels  on  the  coast,  the  fisheries,  especially  that  for  mack- 
erel, might  be  prosecuted  until  some  time  after  the  period  when  our 
vessels  are  now  obliged  to  leave  the  gulf  on  then-  homeward  voyage,  at 
which  late  period  the  finest  fall  mackerel  are  always  taken. 

Permanent  fishing  stations  within  the  gulf,  with  boats  and  vessels 
always  there,  would  render  the  fishing  season  considerably  longer  for 
our  fishermen.  They  would  then  share  in  the  early  spruig  and  late 
fall  fisheries,  fi-om  both  which  they  are  now  excluded  by  the  existing 
arrangeiBents. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  frightful  loss  of  life  and  property 
which  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  last  October,  to  show  how 
advantageous  it  would  be  to  our  citizens,  if,  instead  of  remaining  at  sea 
through  the  heavy  gales  which  frequently  occur  in  the  gulf,  their  fishing 
vessels  had  each  some  convenient  fishing  station,  well  sheltered,  to 
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wliich  Uicy  could  resort  at  all  times,  and  where  the  crews  could  be  ren- 
dered uset'ul  on  shore  during  the  continuance  of  bad  weather  at  dea. 

Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  connexion  with  the  right  to  land  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance. 

The  fish  caught  by  our  fishermen  in  the  gulf,  instead  of  being  sent  by 
the  long  and  dangerous  voyage  around  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  reach 
some  port  in  the  Union  from  whence  to  be  sent  into  the  interior,  might, 
when  ready  for  market,  be  shipped  in  our  own  vessels  from  the  fishing 
stations  on  the  coast,  and  these  vessels  proceeding  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, might  reach  any  or  ail  of  the  ports  or  places  on  the  great  lakes, 
where  a  supply  of  sea-fish  is  highly  prized. 

The  numerous  and  constantly  increasing  body  of  consumers  in  the 
great  West,  even  to  its  remotest  extremity,  would  thus  be  fijmished 
with  good  fish  at  reasonable  rates,  caught  and  cured  by  our  own  hardy 
fishermen,  and  transported  in  our  own  vessels. 

French  Fisheries  at  NewfouiiMand. 

The  recent  movements  in  France  with  regard  to  bounties  on  fish 
caught  at  Newfoundland,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries,  are  singu- 
larly interesting  at  the  present  time,  because  it  will  be  found,  from  what 
fcUows,  that  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  present  year  in 
the  allowance  of  those  bounties  are  csdculated  to  exercise  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  United  States.* 

Hereafter,  we  are  to  have  fish  caught  and  cured  by  citizens  of 
France,  entering  our  markets  under  the  stimulus  of  an  extravagant 
bounty,  to  cort^)ete  with  the  fish  caught  and  cured  by  our  own  citizens, 

This  altogether  new  and  imexpected  movement  on  the  part  of  France 
has  abeady  attracted  attention,  and  excited  much  interest  and  uneasi- 
ness among  the  fishermen  of  the  eastern  States.  The  matter  at  present 
stands  thus : 

The  law  of  France  which  granted  bounties  to  the  sea  fisheries  being 
about  to  expire,  the  project  of  a  new  law  was  submitted  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  30th  December,  1850,  by  the  government.  An  able 
report  on  these  fisheries  was  at  the  same  time  submitted,  which,  among 
other  things,  sets  forth,  that  the  bounties  paid  by  France  during  the 
nine  years  from  1841  to  1860  inclusive,  for  the  cod-fishery  only,  had 
amounted  to  the  mean  annual  average  of  3,900,000  francs;  the  number 
of  men  employed  annually  in  this  fishery  amounting  to  11,500  on  the 
average.  The  annual  expense  to  the  nation  was  therefore  338  francs 
per  annum  for  each  man.     France,  it  is  said,  thus  trains  up  able  and 

"Translntioni  of  recent  legialalive  documents  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Franca  are  ap- 
pended to  thisTeport,an(l  to  these  reference  is  maiie  for  fall  parlaoulars.  For  tiieee  and  other 
valuable  documents  the  undersigned  is  indebted  to  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  minister  at  the 
court  of  St,  Jamea,  to  whom  his  best  acknowledgmeute  ore  justly  due,  and  are  respectfully 
tendered. 
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hardy  seamen  for  her  navy,  who  would  cost  the  nation  much  more  if 
they  were  trained  to  the  sea  on  board  vessels  of  war. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Assembly  reported  at  length  upon  the 
proposed  law,  and  the  state  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  From  tins  re- 
port, it  appears  that  these  fisheries,  although  enjoying  large  bounties 
and  privfleges,  were  languishing,  owing  to  the  great  distance  at  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  a  tarther  increase  of  bounties  on  exportation 
was  recommended,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  drooping  energies.  Upon 
this  elaborate  report,  the  National  Assembly  passed  the  proposed  law 
on  the  29d  July,  1851.  It  provides  that,  fi^om  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  until  the  30th  June,  1861,  the  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  cod  fishery  shaU  be  as  fbUows : 

Bounties  to  the  Crew. 

1.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  with  drying,  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  or  on  the  Grand 
Bank,  50  fi'ancs. 

9.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  surrounding 
Iceland,  without  drying,  50  francs, 

3.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  tlie  Grand  Bank, 
without  drying,  30  irancs. 

4.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  15 
francs. 

Bounties  on  the  Products  of  the  Fisheries. 

1.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  directly  from  the  place  where 
the  same  is  caught,  or  from  the  warehouse  in  France,  to  French  colo- 
nies in  America  or  India,  or  to  the  French  establishments  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  or  to  transatlantic  countries,  provided  the  same  are  landed 
at  a  fort  where  there  is  a  French  consid,  per  quintal  metrique,  (equal  to 
2S0J  pounds  avoirdupois,)  20  francs. 

2.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  either  direct  from  the  place 
where  caught,  or  from  ports  in  France,  to  European  countries  or  foreign 
States  within  the  Mediterranean,  except  Sardinia  and  Algeria,  per 
quintal  metrique,  16  francs. 

3.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  either  to  French  colonies  in 
-America  or  India,  or  to  transatlantic  countries,  from  ports  in  France, 

without  being  warehoused,  per  quintal  metrique,  16  francs. 

4.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  direct  from  the  place  where 
caught,  or  from  the  ports  of  France,  to  Sardirua  or  Algeria,  per  quintal 
metrique,  12  francs. 

Bounty  on  Cod  Livers. 

5.  Cod  livers  which  French  fishmg  vessels  may  bring  into  France  as 
the  product  of  their  fishery,  per  quintal  metrique,  20  francs. 

From  the  foregoing  scale  of  bounties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
'i  for  the  fears  entertained  by  the  fishermen  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  that  the  dried  cod  cauglit  and  cured  by  llie  French  at  Newfound- 
land will  be  introduced  into  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  bounty  very  nearly  equal  to  two  dollars  for 
each  American  quintal — a  sum  almost  equal  to  what  our  fishermen  ob- 
tain for  their  dried  fish  when  brought  to  market.  It  must  not  he  over- 
looked, either,  that,  besides  this  excessive  bounty  on  fish  exported  to 
transatlantic  countries,  the  French  fisherman  will  enjoy  also  the  bounty 
of  fifty  firancs  (almost  ten  dolJars)  per  man  for  each  of  the  crew,  a  far- 
ther bounty  of  twenty  francs  per  quintal  metrique  on  the  cod-oil  which 
he  lands  in  France ;  and  iarther,  an  almost  entire  remission  of  the  duties 
on  salt  used  at  Newfoundland. 

With  competition  at  hand  so  encouraged  and  stimulated,  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  give  our  fishermen  every  facility  and  advantage  for  pur- 
suing their  business  which  by  any  possibihty  can  be  procured  for 
them.  ; 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1834,  the  French  were  restored  to  the 
fishen'es  at  Newfoundland.  They  in  a  short  time  took  possession  of  the 
west  coEist  and  the  northeast  coast,  and,  under  the  high  stimulus  afforded 
by  their  heavy  bounties,  they  nearly  drove  the  British  fishermen  off  of 
those  coasts,  and  competed  successfully  with  them  in  the  foreign  mar 
kets  they  had  previously  supplied. 
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PAKT  II. 


THE  TRADE  OF  THE  LAKES. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  the  following  detailed  report  is 
submitted  on  the  condition,  history,  and  prospects  of  the  trade  ana  com- 
merce of  the  great  lakes  of  America;  the  character,  nature,  quality, 
and  value  of  their  imports,  exports,  and  coast-wise  shipments,  the 
places  where  originated,  and  whether  on  the  increEise  or  decrease;  the 
present  enumeration  of  their  entrances,  clearances,  tonnage,  and 
crews,  whether  progressive  or  retrogressive ;  with  comparative  state- 
ments of  the  present  and  past  years;  the  facilities  and  obstructions' to 
their  free  navigation  and  the  transportation  of  goods ;  the  internal  im- 
provements completed,  under  way,  projected,  or  imperatively  re- 
quired; the  character  for  productiveness,  whether  of  agricultural  or 
mineral  wealth,  or  of  that  arising  from  fisheries  or  the  forest  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent districts;  the  growth,  prospects,  and  present  condition  of  the 
harbors,  hght-houses,  beacons,  piers,  and  other  works  indispensable  to 
secure  navigation;  and  lastly,  the  farther  works  of  construction,  re- 
moval of  obstacles,  and  general  improvements  of  navigation,  requisite 
for  the  development  and  exploration  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  inesti- 
mable resources  of  these  noble  waters,  and  the  vast  territories  sur- 
rounding them. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  and  full  detailed 
statements  on  some  of  these  points,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  absence 
of  proper  legal  requirements  and  authoritative  departmental  instruc- 
tions in  that  respect,  and  the  want  of  means  (except  at  tlie  private 
expense  of  the  officers  and  others)  of  ftimishing  sucli  statistical  data. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  on  the  lake  frontier  are  attentive, 
and  are  desirous  of  ftimishing  all  the  statistical  and  general  information 
in  their  power,  and  many  of  the  citizens  engaged  in  trade  and  coin- 
merce,  and  in  the  shipment  and  transportation  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandise, and  especially  incorporated  companies  or  associations,  have 
frequently  fiirnished  the,  public  with  useihl  information  on  the  lake  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  interests  of  those  engaged  in  such  business  are  ordinarily  ad- 
vanced by  expositions  of  such  data.  But  full  and  authentic  data,  in 
proper  form  for  ready  compilation  and  condensation  into  intelhgible 
tabular  statements,  especially  those  for  comparison,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  legal  provision  to  such  end,  and  particular  departmental  in- 
struclions  presenting  uniform  abstracts.  Funds  are  also  necessary,  to 
compensate  the  time  and  la.bor  devoted  to  such  important  service. 
Several  of  the  most  valuable  revenue  officers  on  the  lake  and  inland 
frontier  now  receive  inadequate  compensation  .for  then-  faithful  and 
onerous  services.    And  with  respect  to  federal  officers,  jiunctiialiti/ 
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should  be  enforced  by  legal  enactments.  The  organization  of  a  sta- 
tisticaJ  office,  the  duties  of  which  should  include  the  decennial  census, 
as  a  permanent  bureau  attached  to  the  proper  department  at  Washing- 
ton, to  which  full  hiformation  and  data  from  all  the  departments  and 
offices  at  the  seat  of  government  and  throughout  the  Union,  and  from 
all  our  officers  abroad,  should  be  rendered,  and  which  could  obtain 
like  information  from  the  State  governments  and  other  trustworthy 
sources,  and  from  foreign  governments  hkewise,  might  prove  eminently 
useful. 

Properly  established,  and  conducted  by  inteIlio;ent,  accurate,  indus- 
trious persons,  it  might  easily  collect  quarterly  aii  the  requisite  data  of 
our  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  of  our  internal  trade 
and  commerce,  of  our  internal  improvements  and  internEd  transporta- 
tion, of  our  growing  resources  in  every  quarter,  ajid  of  our  coast-wise 
trade.  And  aU  statistical  data  that  might  be  wanted,  could  be  advan- 
tageously published  in  advance  of  every  session  of  Congress.  That 
such  mformation  would  be  invaluable  to  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
who  seek  to  legislate  upon  nationsd  principles,  no  one  can  deny.  That 
vigilant  detector,  the  pubhc  press,  would  then  be  enabled  to  expose 
errors  or  fallacies  in  time  to  prevent  their  causing  inconvenience. 

Other  governments,  less  liberal  than  ours,  seek  such  intbrmation  to 
enable  them  to  find  new  objects  for  mxation :  it  would  be  especially 
important  to  ours  as  enabling  it  to  abohsh  indirect  or  direct  restrictions 
and  burdens  upon  the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  industry,  as  it 
might  then  do  without  danger  of  mistake  as  to  the  fiicts.  The  para- 
mount duty  of  tMs  government  is  to  relieve  the  people  from  all  un- 
necessary taxation,  Emd  this  measure  would  tend  to  ftirther  such  object. 
Congress  would  not  then,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  be- compelled  to 
legislate  on  such  subjects  in  the  dark,  by  conjecture,  or,  what  is  infi- 
nitely worse,  upon  the  false  data  and  incorrect  and  deceptive  statistics 
fcmshed  by  interested  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  now  existing,  it  is  believed  that  an 
approximation,  sufficiently  near  the  re^ties  of  the  case  to  convey 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  subject,  has  been  attained  in  the 
following  pages  ;  and  that  the  results,  as  shown,  will  be  alilse  gratify- 
ing to  the  enlightened"  and  patriotic  statesman,  as  displaying  the  im- 
mense development  and  incalculable  prospects  of  the  resources  of  his 
country,  and  astonishing  to  the  casual  observer,  who  has,  it  is  probable, 
never  regarded  the  lake  trade  of  the  West  as  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation's  commerce,  or  its  area  as  the  cradle  of  national  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  progress. 

For  the  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  as  weU  as  from 
regard  to  historical  and  geographical  propriety,  the  matter  collected 
on  this  subject  has  been  thus  divided  and  arranged : 

A  review,  general  and  detailed,  oi^  each  of  the  lake  districts  of  col- 
lection, seventeen  in  number,  commencing  from  the  Vermont  district 
to  the  eastward  as  the  first,  and  amoiig  the  first  constituted,  and  thence 
proceeding  westward  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.    ■ 

To  each  of  these  districts  is  attached  a  synopsis  of  such  commercial 
and  custom-house  statistics  as  were  attainable,  and  fo\ind  to  be  to  the 
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point ;  also,  a  general  synopsis  of  the  lakes,  severally,  with  their  trade 
and  back  countries;  and  added  to  these,  detailed  statistical  tables  in 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  basin, 

To  enter  in  this  place  on  a  discussion  to  prove  what  is  so  generally 
admitted  as  the  advantages  accruing  to  a  country  from  a  various 
and  extensive  commerce,  would  be  superfluous  ;  biit,  nevertheless,  so 
little  appears  to  be  known,  and  such  limited  interest  to  be  felt,  iu  re- 
lation to  our  own  internal  commerce,  and  to  its  bearing  on  the  trade 
aiid  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  that  a  few  words  on  its  nature, 
past  history,  present  requirements,  and  bearing  on  our  commercial, 
social,  and  political  condition,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  appear  entirely 
impertinent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  self-gratulation  of  the  people  and  their 
legislators  at  the  fact  that  within  scarcely  a  century's  lapse  cm-  foreign 
commerce  has  grown  up  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  threaten  it  also  with  rivalry,  appears  to  have  blinded  them  to 
a  perception  of  the  difference  of  the  curcumstanees  attending  maritime 
and  inland  navigation ;  of  the  reasons  why  the  latter  requires  aid  from 
the  public  to  effect  what  in  the  former  is  safely  left  to  the  means  and 
enterprise  of  individual  communities  ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  latter  on  the  former  branch  of  national  prosperity. 
It  appears,  moreover,  to  have  led  casual  observers  to  the  opinion 
that,  because  our  maritime  commerce  has  experienced  so  wonderful 
an  increase  under  circumstances  somewhat  untoward,  it  could  have 
made  no  greater  or  fui'ther  progress  if  liberally  fostered  by  the  hand 
of  government ;  and,  secondly,  that  because  one  branch  of  commerce 
has  so  succeeded,  all  other  branches  can  so  succeed. 

To  these  propositions  it  may  be  replied,  briefly : 

First.  That  the  maritime  commerce  merely  export's  to  foreign  mar- 
kets the  surplus  productions  of  our  country,  whereby  to  purchase  im- 
ports from  me  same  or  simileir  markets. 

That  this  maritime  commerce  is  sustained  for  the  most  part  by 
opulent  commercial  communities,  on  w^hom  no  burdens  rest,  at  farthest, 
but  the  construction  of  their  own  harboi^s  and  their  maintenance. 

That  without  a  supply  of  produce  for  exportation,  the  foreign  com- 
merce .would  be  carried  on  under  euch  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  as 
would  be  injurious  rather  than  profitable. 

That,  for  the  present,  the  preponderance  of  our  foreign  exportations 
must  be  of  raw  material,  as  agricultm-al  produce,  produce  of  the  forest, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  field. 

That  even  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  ciise,  and  our  articles  of  ex- 
port shall  be  more  largely  manufactures  and  articles  of  luxury,  in  lieu 
of  raw  produce,  the  necessity  of  raw  produce  to  the  seaboEu-d  and  the 
large  commercial  cities  will  stiU  exist  and  increase,  from  the  necessity 
of  supplying  material  and  subsistence  for  the  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing population. 

That  of  those  articles  of  raw  material  which  are  neither  shipped 
as  foreign  nor  used  as  domestic  provision,  such  aa  minerals  and  metals, 
every  ton  native,  brought  into  the  domestic  market  and  manufactured 
at  home  for  home  use,  supplants  so  much  of  foreign  raw  material  or 
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manufacture,  and  tencb  thereby  so  iiir  to  change  the  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor. 

It  is  contended  by  some  political  economists,  that  of  nations  enga£;ed 
in.  commercial  pm^suits,  the  largest  exporters  and  the  smallest  mi- 
porters  must  be  the  gainers,  since  a  large  excess  of  importation  must 
cause  a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  to  pay  for  such  excess.  It  does 
not  follow  that  if  this  be  true  as  to  foreign  or  maritime  commerce,  it 
is  equally  so  as  to  inland  or  interioi;  trade, 

The  former  cannot  exist  but  by  means  of  the  latter ;  the  latter  may 
exist,  and  in  some  sort  floui-ish,  without  the  aid  of  the  former. 
■   Again,  for  articles  of  bulk  and  weight,  no  means  of  transportation 
can  compete  with  water  carriage,   especially  for  great  distances.     It  is 
the  best  and  the  cheapest. 

This,  then,  is  tlie  position  of  our  inland  and  maritime  navigation  and 
commerce :  the  former  is  the  feeder  of  the  latter,  the  source  of  its 
greatness ;  for  at  such  a  vast  distance  do  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  lie  from  our  marts  and  workshops, 
that  but  for  the  network  of  ktes,  rivers,  and  artificial  improvements 
with  which  our  country  is  so  wonderfully  intersected,  they  could  never 
be  rendered  available  for  exportation,  or  home  consumption  on  the  sea- 
board, and  in  the  old  and  thickly  settled  districts. 

These  considerations  show  the  interest  which  the  external  or  mai^i- 
time  commerce  has  in  the  advancement  of  the  lake  trade  and  naviga- 
tion; and  establish  that  the  maritime  commercial  communities,  and  the 
commonwealth,  should,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  duty,  as  well  as  of 
expediency,  aid  hberally  all  improvements  which  may  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  business,  the  cultivation  and  exploitation,  and  yet  more 
the  transportation,  of  that  produce  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  one,  and  the  well-bemg  of  the  other.  The  lake  trade  is  obliged 
to  effect  much  more  by  its  own  means  than  the  foreign,  and  it  has 
infinitely  less  means  whereby  to  effect  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  inland  or  lake  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  new  States,  peopled,  for  the  most  part,  by  emigrants,  whose  chief 
possession  is  their  industiy,  swelling  the  coffers  of  the  older  and 
wealthier  communities.  The  latter  now  virtually  demand  that  these 
infant  States  shall  not  only  produce,  but  transport  produce,  and  clear 
the  way  for  that  transportation,  for  their  benefit,  at  their  own  expense. 
Hence  the  expediency  and  justice  of  lenchng,  under  these  circumstances, 
federal  aid  to  the  new  States,  so  far  as  removing  or  surmounting  such 
obstacles  in  free  channels  of  trade  open  to  all  or  any  States,  as  are 
offered  by  the  flats  of  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Lake 
George,  or  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  is,  it  is  considered,  incontestable. 

The  details  of  the  districts,  and  the  general  synopsis  of  the  lakes 
and  lake  country,  will  undoubtedly  suffice  to  establish  the  facts  and 
show^  the  realities  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  existing  trade,  its  past 
growth,  and  its  gigantic  future.  But  a  brief  glance  at  its  general  fea- 
tures may  be  useiul  for  the  concentration  of  ideas  and  ready  percep- 
tion of  results. 

The  coast  line  embraced  in  this  report  includes  both  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  with  which  it  commences  (discharging  its  waters  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  river,)  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
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St.  Lawrence,  liake  Ontario,  the  Niagara  river,  and  Lalie  Erie,  to  the 
dividing  hne  between  New  Yorli  and  Pennsylvania ;  thence  the  southern 
coast  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  line;  thence  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  same  lake  to  the  Michigan  line;  and  thence 
the  whole  southern  banks  of  the  Detroit  river,  St.  Clair  lake  and  river, 
the  Avestern  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  along  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, the  whole  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan,  including  the  shores  of  IIU- 
nois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  all  the  southern  and  south- 
western coast  line  of  Lake  St  George,  the  river  St  Mary's,  and  Lake 
Superior,  including  the  shores  of  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  to  the  frontier  of  the  British  possessions  at  the  outlet  of 
llainy  lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  extent  of  the  whole  line  exceeds  three  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  embraces  portions  of  the  following  States,  several  of  them  the 
wealthiest  of  the  entire  Union:  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Ir!,diana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Minnesota  Terri- 
■tory,  on  the  one  side ;  white  the  lakes  open  to  our  commerce  on  the  other 
a  coast  line  of  nearly  equal  extent,  and  in  some  parts  of  hctrdly  inferior 
fertility,  on  tlie  Canafhan  shore.  The  lalies  themselves,  with  their  sta- 
tistics of  measurement,  are  as  follows : 


Lnlwa. 

Greatest 
length. 

Greatest 
breadth: 

Mean  depth. 

EiBTation. 

Area. 

Miles. 
355 
330 
260 
240 
180 

MUcs. 
160 
100 
160 
SO 
35 

Feet. 
900 
900 
900 
84 
500 

697 
678 
574 
565 
S32 

Sgtuire  miles. 

6,300 

1,5-55 

- 

- 

- 

These  lakes  are  estimated  to  drain  an  entire  area  of  335,515  square 
miles,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean  through  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  which  is  rendered  navigable  from  Lalie  Erie  downward  to 
all  vessels  not  exceeding  130  feet  keel,  26  beam,  and  10  feet  draught, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  which  for  American  bottoms  may,  it  is  antici- 
pated, be  actiuired  by  the  concession  of  reciprocity  of  trade  to  the  Ca- 
nadian government. 

The  whole  traffic  of  these  great  waters  may  be  now  unhesitatingly 
stated  at  $326,000,000,  employing  74,000  tons  of  steam,  and  138,000 
tons  of  sail,  for  the  year  1851 ;  whereas,  previous  to  1800  there  was 
scai'cely  a  craft  above  the  size  of  an  Indian  canoe,  to  stand  against  an 
aggregate  marine,  built  up  within  half  a  century,  in  what  was  then  al- 
most a  pathless  wilderness,  of  215,000  tons  burden.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  state  that  the  first  American  schooner  on  Lake  Erie  was  built 
at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  1797,  but  she  was  lost  soon  afterward,  and 
the  example  was  not  followed. 
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Another  point  should  be  here  mentioned  in  regard  to  tliis  vast  aug- 
mentation of  maritime  force  and  tonnage,  which  is  that  the  increase  of 
business  is  most  inadequately  represented  by  the  increase  of  tonnage; 
since,  by  the  increased  capacities  of  the  vessels,  their  speed  while  under 
■way,  their  despatch  in  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  substitution  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  both  for  sail  on  the  waters  and  for  human 
labor  at  the  dock,  the  amount  of  trEiffic  actually  performed  by  the  same 
amount  of  tons  m  1851,  as  compared  with  that  performed  in  1841,  is 
greater  by  ten-fold. 

To  illustrate  this  position,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  1839,  the 
twenty-five  largest  steamers  on  these  lakes  htwl  an  average  of  449  tons 
burden,  the  largest  being  of  800  tons.  In  1851  the  average  of  the 
twenty-five  largest  fell  fitue  short  of  1,000  tons,  and  the  average  of  the 
whole  steam  fleet,  consisting  of  157  steamers  and  propellers,  was  437 
tons.  Ten  years  since,  from  a  week  to  ten  days  was  allowed  to  afirst- 
rate  steamer  for  a  voyage  fi'om  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  back.  In  1851, 
three  days  only  were  required  by  first-rate  steamers,  and  four  to  five 
by  propellers. 

These  facts  show  that  four  times  as  much  business  is  transacted  ui 
1851  by  ten  steamers,. as  was  effected  by  the  same  number  in  1841. 
The  substitution  of  steam  for  sail  in  the  same  period  has,  it  is  evident, 
effected  a  yet  greater  increase  in  the  speed  ot  transit  and  celerity  of 
transhipment;  and  this  substitution  is  hourly  on  the  increase;  in  proof 
of  which,  of  7,000  tons  of  shipping  now  on  the  stocks  at  Buffalo,  250 
only — one  brig — are  sail;  all  the  remainder  steam  or  propellers. 

Of  this  latter  species  of  vessels  the  increase  is  so  great  and  so  reg- 
ular, and  so  rapidly  are  they  growing  into  favor,  that  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  they  are  destined  ultimately  to  supersede  vessels  pro- 
pelled by  sail  only,  especially  for  voyages  of  moderate  length,  and  in 
localities  where  fuel  is  abundant  and  easily  to  be  procured.     In  no  re- 

fion  of  the  globe  are  these  two  conditions,  on  which  rests  the  avaiia- 
iHty  of  screw-steamers,  more  perfectly  complied  with  than  on  the 
lakes,  where  the  longest  voyages  do  not  exceed  three  weeks,  at  an  ex- 
treme calculation,  and  where  bituminous  coal  of  a  very  fine  quafity  can 
be  procured  at  an  average  price  of  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton, 
and  at  many  points  at  two  and  a  halt  on  the  docks. 

The  following  table,  taken  fi^sm  a  very  valuable  report  by  Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  Gallagher,  of  the  statistics  and  steam  marine  of  the  United 
States  for  1851,  will  show  the  comparative  force  of  the  steamers  em- 
ployed in  the  oceanic  and  the  laite  trade,  and  will  exhibit  a  result  suf- 
ficiently surpnsing  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  the  in- 
terior. 
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Deeci-iptioii  of  vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Officers 
and  ere^e. 

96 
382 
67 
SO 

91,i75 
90,738 
12,245 
18,041 

4,548. 
6,311 

625 

212,500 

11,770 

Ordinary  steamers,  (lake  and  river) 
PropeUers                          "            " 
Steam  ferry  boats            "            " 

663 
52 
50 

184,262 
15,729 
4,733 

16,57 
81T 
314 

765 

204,725 

17,60? 

625 

765 

212,500 
204,725 

Total     .                       . 

1,390 

417,226 

29,377 

1406 

7,775  dim 

5,837 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  basin  of  the  lakes  is  as  follows : 

District  of  Burlington 11 

Plattsburgh 6 

Ogdensburgh 4 

Sackett's  Hai'bor I 

Oswego 9 

Rochester 2 

Niagara, ,- 1 

Buffalo 42 

Presque  Isle 7 

Cleveland 13 

Sandusky 1 

Toledo 4 

Detroit 47 

MichJlimackinac 12 

Chicago 4. 

The  nmiiber  on  each  lake  is — 

Champlain 17 

Ontario 17 

Eric -  114 

Straits 12 

Michigan  ............><.>••••> -  1* 
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The  entire  number  of  vessels  and  crews  of  the  interior  trade  amounts 
'to  140  bottoms,  and  5,837  men,  in  excess  of  the  whole  ocean  and  coast 
mavy,  though  the  tonnage  employed  in  tlie  latter  is  smaller  by  7,775 
■-tons. 

It  is  for  this  wealthy  commerce  of  the  interior  that  all  the  Atlantic 
■cities  are  now  striving,  in  earnest  competition,  by  the  creation  of  new 
-ootlets  aad  avenues,  for  its  transaction ;  and  this  very  competition  is 
.good  evidence  that  all  the  eastern  or  New  England  and  middle  States 
are,  in  s<Hrie  sort,  more  or  less  aflected  by  it. 

The  great  system  of  exchange  between  the  cities  of  the  ocean  sea- 
board and  the  entire  West  is  ti'ansacted  through  the  lakes,  and  the 
channels  connected  with  them;  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  that 
the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  Atiantic  States,  and  that  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  West,  have  kept  even  pace  with  each  other. 

Tahh  of  •po])ulalion  and  tonnage. 


Tears. 

ij 

! 

1-1 
1^ 

't 

1 

1 

■  s 

1790 

1800 

1,009.823 
1,233,315 
1,471,891 

l' 954)717 
S,  234, 822 
2,7^,106 

19-3 

12-8 

17-7 

14.3 
^i.07 

958,633 
1,401,070 
2,014,695 
2,699,845 
3,587,664 
4,526,260 
5,898,735 

958.6 
46.15 
43.79 
34 

^.88 
96. IG 
30.32 

None. 

50,240 

272,324 

792,719 

1,470,018 

2, 967, 840 

4,721,430 

KoLie, 

1810 

1^0 

J830 

1840 

1850 

442.04 

191.09 
85.43 
101.89 

59.08 

""3,"500 
20,000 
75,000 

215,787 

H„i,db,Google 
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In  this  scheme  it  must  be  observed  that  the  six  New  England  StateSr 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connectieut,  possess  an  area  of  63,396  square  miles,  with  a  populatioH 
of  2,788,106,  being  43.09  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  pos- 
sess an  area  of  100,320  squaje  miles,  with  a  population  of  5,898,735,, 
or  58,80  persons  to  the  square  mile;  while  me  northwestern  States, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan',  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  ajid  the  Minnesota 
Territory,  have  an  area  of  373,259  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
4,721,430,  or  12.70  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

When  this  last  division  shall  have  become  as  densely  populated  as 
the  middle  States  now  are,  it  will  contain  a  population,  directly  tribu- 
tary to  the  ti'ade  of  the  lalses,  of  22,000,000  oi  souls ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  of  population  will  be  as  rapid,  until 
that  result  shall  be  iully  attained,  as  it  has  been  since  1800.  How  won- 
derful and  grand  a  spectacle  will  it  then  be  to  many,  doubtless,  of  those 
now  born,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century,  this 
lake  country  shall  be  seen  supporting  a  population  of  so  many  millions  I 
And  what  will  then  be  the  amount  and  value  of  that  trade,  and  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  that  marine,  which  has  sprung  up,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  from  nothing  to  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  steam  and  shipping! 

It  is  stated  that  the  entire  amount  of  appropriations  made  by  govern- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  all  rivers  and  harbors,  since  its  first  organiza- 
tion, has  been  117,199,233,  of  which  only  «2,790,999  were  devoted  to- 
the  lakes,  the  balance  being  all  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  rivers;  and 
that,  too,  in  face  of  the  facts,  that  in  consequence  of  several  unavoida- 
ble disadvantages,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  lake  coasts  and  har- 
bors, there  is  greater  proportional  loss  of  hfe  on  these  waters  tlian  o». 
the  ocean  itself  and  all  its  tributary  seas. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  tlie  loss  of  property  and-  life  by  marine 
disasters  on  the  lakes,  which  are  not  only  in  tliemselves  most  lamenta- 
ble, but  which  become  far  more  deplorable  when  it  is  considered  that 
at  a  small  outlay  the  navigation  could  be  rendered  as  safe,  at  the  least, 
as  that  of  any  other  waters. 

The  disadvantages  alluded  to  above  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts, 
that  while  the  lakes  are  exposed  to  squalls,  gales,  and  tempests,  as 
violent  as  those  of  the  ocean,  they  have  not  sufhcient  sea  room  to 
allow  of  a  vessel  scudding  before  the  T,veather,  since,  if  the  gale  were  of 
any  duration,  she  would  soon  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lake, 
on  which  she  might  be  caught,  and  so  incur  fresh  and  perhaps  greater- 
danger.  In  like  manner,  the  breadth  of  these  basins  is  so  comparatively 
diminutive,  and  so  much  beset  with  dangerous  reefe  and  rocky  islands, 
that  a  vessel  cannot  long  lie  to,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  and  in- 
sidious drift  which  is  ever  liable  to  drive  her  to  unforeseen  destruction. 

The  following  table  wffl  exhibit  the  loss  of  life  and  property  incurred 
during  the  four  last  succeeding  years,  which  are  surely  disastrous 
enough  to  plead  trumpet-tongued  with  government  for  the  extending, 
some  means  of  security  and  protection  to  tlie  navigators  of  those  peril-- 
ous  seas  of  the  interior. 
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Property. 

Lives, 

is4a         ,        

$420,512 
368,171 
558,826 
730,537 

55 

1349                            ....            

34 

395 

79 

2,078,046 

The  excess  of  lives  lost  in  1850  was  occaaioued  by  the  explosion  of 
the  boilers  on  board  two  sleartiers,  and  the  burning  of  the  third,  which 
had  on  board  a  large  number  of  emigrants;  this  may  be  therefore 
in  some  degree  deemed  accidental  and  extraordinary,  as  such  catas- 
trophes axe  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  lakes.  The  great  preponderance, 
however,  of  the  year  1851  over  those  of  1848  and  1849,  has  no  such 
palliation,  since  tliey  were  the  effect  of  heavy  gales,  the  absence  of 
liarbors  necessajy  for  the  protection  of  mariners,  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  mouths  of  such  as  do  exist,  by  bars,  on  which  a  terrible  surf  breaks, 
aad  which  entirely  preclude  the  jioasibility  of  entering  the  place  to  which 
they  have  in  vain  fled  for  refuge.  It  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  mariner 
that  the  government  has  expended  coroparativelyinconsiderabJe  amounts 
in  the  erection  of  piers  and  %lit-houses  at  the  entrance  of  a  few  bar- 
mouthed  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  total  of  the  losses  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Pacific 
coasts,  in  the  year  1851,  amounted  to  338  vessels,  and  many  hundred 
lives,  out  of  a  total  marine  measuring  3,556,464  tons,  being  a  loss  of 
■tsie  vessel  to  every  10,844  tons  of  shipping. 

The  lake  losses  of  the  same  year  were  49  vessels,  and  79  lives,  out 
•of  a  marine  measuring  215,975  tons,  being  a  loss  of  one  vessel  to  every 
5,142  tons  of  shipping.  The  proportion  of  vessels  lost  on  the  lakes 
is  therefore  much  in  excess  of  the  losses  on  the  ocean  coasts,  and  that 
«f  lives  still  more  so. 

In  this  point  of  consideration  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  single 
powerful  government  steam-dredge  could  he  kept  continuallj'  in  com- 
imssion,  and  employed  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  which  could, 
^with  perfect  ease,  remove  the  obstructions  on  the  flats  of  Lake  St. 
Ciair  and  Lake  St.  George,  open  the  bars,  and  deepen  the  beds  of  aU 
sthe  harbors,  from  one  extremity  of  the  lakes  to  the  other,  in  the  coiu-se 
of  a  very  few  years,  and  keep  them  unobstructed,  thenceforth  to  the 
ead  of  time,  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  one-fouith  the  amount  of 
.the  augmented  compensation  recently  granted  to  the  Coffins  line  of 
.steainers;  and,  of  course,  two  such  vessels,  materially  lessening  the 
aduration  of  the  work,  for  one-half  that  appropriation. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  opening  an  area  so  vast  to  the  enterprise 
aad  ef&ciency  of  our  inland  commerce,  giving  perfect  protection  to  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  national  marine  as  tiiat  employed  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lakes,  is  an  end  less  worthy  than  the  furthering  and  en- 
•coiu-aging  any  sj^stem  of  post  ofiice  transportation,  ajid.,^   """ 
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marine,  however  iticomparable  its  deserts;  and  tliia  ■without  regarding 
the  preservation  of  what  is  generally  held  invaluable  among  carthly 
tl]ino;3 — ^the  life  of  human  beings. 

The  expediency  and  justice  are  thus  shown  of  extending  some  meed 
of  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  regions,  with  their  ports,  har- 
bors, and  marine  communications,  which  are  the  theatre  of  a  commerce 
so  valuable  as  that  for  which  all  the  Atlantic  cities  are  contending;  and 
to  perfect  the  internal  and  inland  communications  of  which,  by  canals 
and  railroads,  the  young  States,  in  which  that  theatre  is  placed,  are 
maldng  so  great  efforts. 

The  pohcy  of  doing  so  cannot  but  be  seen  on  considering  the  effect 
which  the  construction  of  railways,  the  opening  of  canals,  and  the 
facilitation  by  all  means  of  transportation  and  intercommunication,  has 
upon  the  growth  of  cities,  the  population,  cultivation,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  districts,  which  actually  seem  to  grow  and  expand  in  arith- 
metical progression  to  the  ratio  of  their  improved  accessibiUty,  and  the 
numbet  of  Sieir  outiets  and  avenues  for  commerce  and  immigration. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  now  impertinent  to  examine  the  operation 
of  these  influences  on  the  unparalleled  increase  of  the  "West,  which  can 
in  fact  be  traced  directiy  to  diese  causes. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that,  however  remote  the  period  of  tlie 
discovery,  exploration  and  partial  colonization  of  these  wilds  and 
-waters,  anjthmg  like  practical  navigation  of  tliem  for  commercial  pur- 
poses was  unattempted  until  after  me  commencement  of  this  century. 
In  1679  a  French  craft  mdeed  was  launched  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  expedition  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Salle;  but  this, 
which  was  an  experiment  for  a  special  purpose,  wholly  unconnected 
with  trade,  was  not  followed  up.  In  1797,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
the  first  American  vessel  was  launched  on  the  lakes.  In  1816  the  first 
steamer  was  built  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  first  on  Lake 
Erie  in  1818.  For  some  considerable  time  the  first  vessels  put  in  com- 
mission on  Lake  Erie  were  used  merely  for  facilitating  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  Indian  traders,  carrying  westward  supplies  and 
ti'inkets  for  the  trade,  and  returning  with  cargoes  of  furs  and  peltries. 
In  1825  the  Erie  canal  was  completed,  and  its  influence  began  at  once 
to  be  felt  through  the  western  country.  The  western  portion  of  the 
State  of  New  York  immediately  began  to  assume  an  air  of  civilization 
and  to  advance  in  commercial  growth.  This  influence  continued  stUI 
to  increase  until  the  Welland  eajial  and  the  Ohio  canals  wei'e  completed. 
The  tonnage,  which  had  then  increased  to  about  30,000  tons,  found  at 
this  time  full  employment  in  carrying  emigrants  and  their  supplies  west- 
ward, which  continued  to  be  theu:  principal  trade  till  183-5,  when  Ohio 
began  to  export  breadstufTs  and  provisions  to  a  smaU  extent  In  1800 
Ohio  had  45,000  inhabitants;  in  1810,  230,760;,  in  1890,  681,434;  in 
1830,  937,903. 

During  this  year  a  portion  of  the  canals  was  opened,  and  during  the 
ten  years  next  ensuing  after  1830  some  five  hundred  miles  of  canals 
had  been  completed,  connecting  the  lakes  by  two  lines  with  the  Ohio. 
Under  the  iufiuence  ol  these  improvements  tiie  population  of  the  State 
augmented  to  1,519,467  individuals.  In  1835  she  exported  by  the 
lakes  the  equivalent  of  543,815  bushels  of  wheat.     In  1840  her.es- 
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ports  of  the  same  article  over  the  same  waters  were  equivalent  to- 
3,800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  being  an  increase,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  flour,  of  what  is  equal  to  3,300,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  nesirly  six  hundred  per  centum.  These  articles  are  se- 
lected, as  being  the  most  bulky,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  canals 
upon  lake  commerce.  At  this  period,  1840,  there  were  not  completed 
over  two  hundred  mQes  of  railway  in  the  State,  and  this  distance  was 
composed  of  broken  portions  of  roads,  no  entire  route  existing  as  yet 
across  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  State.  In  1850,  there  were  in  opera- 
tion something  over  four  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  and  rather  a  greater 
length  of  canals,  while  the  population  had  increased  to  1,908,408,  and 
her  exports,  by  lake,  of  wheat  and  flour,  were  equivalent  to  5,754,075 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  1849 
was  almost  an  absolute  failure  throughout  the  WesL 

In  18S1  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  by  lake,  were  equivalent  U> 
noless  than  12,193,202  bushels  of  wheat;  and  the  cost  of  freight  and 
shipping  charges  on  this  amount  of  produce  falls  little,  if  any,  short  of 
SolO,000 ;  nearly  the  whole  amount  having  reached  the  lakes  via  the 
canals  and  railways  of  Ohio- 
Similar  sketches  of  the  other  northwestern  States,  during  their  rise 
and  advancement  to  their  present  condition  of  prosperity,  and  influence 
on  the  confederation,  might  be  adduced  in  this  place,  all  equally  flat- 
tering to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  western  people,  and  to  the 
influence  of  internal  improvement  on  commerce;  but  this  narrative  of 
the  eldest  State  of  the  group  will  suffice  to  iUustrate  the  subject,  and 
give  some  idea  of  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  whole. 

Westward  of  Ohio,  the  Wabash  canal  brings  the  vast  productions  of 
Indiana  to  the  lakes,  passing  through  a  small  portion  of  Ohio,  fi:om  the 
port  of  Toledo  to  the  junction,  thence  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
and  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  Wabash  valley,  one  of  the  finest 
wheat  and  corn  countries  in  all  the  West.  This  canal  is  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  miles  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  re- 
cent improvements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that,  in  addition  to  its  vast  commercial  bu- 
siness by  the  great  lakes,  Ohio,  and  more  particularly  its  commercial 
capittd,  Cincinnati,  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  finest  city  of  the  west, 
and  the  great  emporium  of  that  region,  has  an  immense  commerce, 
both  in  exports  and  imports,  by  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and 
it  appears  that  alarger  portion  of  groceries  ai-e  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  nUerior,  into  Cincinnati,  by  the  river,  than  to  the  Itdce-board,  via 
the  lalies  ;  and  farther,  that  while  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  ti-ade 
in  cereal  produce  goes  by  the  lakes,  a  majority  of^the  live  stock  and 
animal  provisions  is  sent  by  the  rivers  or  otherwise.  No  ill  effectia 
produced,  however,  on  either  commercial  route,  by  this  competition,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  there  being  times  when  either  route  alone  is  closed 
to  navigation — ^the  lakes  during  the  winter  by  the  ice,  and  the  Ohio  by 
the  failure  of  its  waters  during  the  surnmei'  droughts.  There  is,  more- 
over, commerce  enough  amply  to  sustain  both  channels ;  and  while  the 
State,  its  beautifid  capital  in  particulai',  is  a  great  gainer,  no  port 
or  place  of  business  is  a  loser  by  this  two-fold  avenue  and  outlet  for 
commercial  transportation. 
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The  soutliern  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana  railway  terminates 
both  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the  lakes,  and  runs 
westward,  through  the  southern  comities  of  Michigan  and  the  northern 
counties  of  Indiana,  to  Chicago,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  on.  the 
eastern  herder  of  Illinois.  This  road  passes  through  some  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  these  States,  and,  being  recently  completed  through 
its  entire  length,  may  be  confidently  looked  to  as  sure  to  add  greatly  to 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes  at  its  termini. 

Farther  to  the  northward,  on  the  Detroit  river,  the  centrfd  Michigan 
railway  communicates  across  the  peninsula,  from  the  city  of  Detroit, 
with  New  Buffalo  and  the  lake ;  and,  having  been  open  some  years,  has 
done  more  to  develop  the  matchless  resources  of  this  State,  and  to  urge 
it  forward  to  its  present  commanding  position,  than  any  one  other  route. 
Cities,  villages,  and  large  flouring  imUs  axe  springing  into  existence 
everywhere  along  the  line  of  this  road ,  depending  upon  it  as  the  avenue 
of  their  business  to  the  lakes. 

The  Pontiac  railway  and  many  plank  roads  connect  various  other 
points  of  the  interior,  and  are  vastly  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes. 

Following  the  line  of  the  lakes  westward.  Lake  Huron  may  be  passed 
over,  as  presenting  no  internal  improvements  worthy  of  note.  One  of 
the  principal  of  those  which  are  already  projected,  is  the  extension  of 
the  Pontiac  railroad  to  Saginaw,  touching  at  a  point  on  the  St  Clair 
river,  opposite  to  Sarnia,  Canada  West,  where  it  is  destined  to  com- 
municate with  a  branch  of  the  great  western  railway  from  Hamilton, 
on  Lake  Ontai-io,  to  Lake  Huron.  Another  road  is  also  projected  in 
Canada,  from  Toronto,  across  the  peninsula,  by  Lake  Simcoe,  to  Pene- 
tanguishine,  on  the  great  Georgian  bay,  which  will  shorten  the  route  to 
the  Sault  Ste.  Maiie,  by  many  hundred  miles,  and,  should  the  much 
demanded  and  long  proposed  ship  canal  around  the  Sault  be  now  at 
last  efiected,  will  tend  more  largely  than  any  other  improvement  to 
develop  and  bring  to  a  market  the  incalculable  'mineral  resources  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Southward  of  Lake  Superior,  and  bordering  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  lies  the  upper  or  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Wisconsin,  little  known  as  yet,  except  to  lumber- 
men, ti-appers,  traders  and  voyageurs,  aiid  naturally  hitherto  the  theatre 
of  no  internal  improvements  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 

Passing  southward,  however,  to  Green  bay,  and  its  sources  in  the 
interior  of  Wisconsin,  there  are  lately  completed  some  improvements 
in  the  internal  navigation  of  that  State,  which  are,  perhaps,  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  future  growth  of  the  lake  commerce  than  any  yet  per- 
fected in  any  part  of  the  State.  These  are  the  works  on  the  Fox  river, 
and  the  canal  connecthig  the  waters  of  that  stream  with  the  Wisconsin, 
which  opens  the  steam  navigation  of  the  lakes  to  river  craft,  and  vice 
versd,  although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  same  vessels  which  nav- 
igate the  lakes  wiU  pass  through  the  rivers.  This,  in  fact,  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  project,  the  importance  of  wliich 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  by  it  the  steam  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  incredibly  shortened ;  and  thereby 
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the  whole  trade,  springing  into  existence  throughout  that  vast  upper 
country,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  rendered  tributaiy  to  the  lakes. 

The  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers  is,  in  fact,  by 
this  route  brought  nearer  to  the  lakes  than  to  St.  Louis ;  and  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  being  by  an  uninterrupted  hne  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation throughout  the  whole  chain  of  lakes  and  across  the  State  of 
Wiscorisin,  the  trade  to  be  one  day  transacted  by  this  route  wUl  be 
enormous. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Winnebago,  is  rarely  surpassed  or  equalled,  and 
towns  containing  from  one  to  three  thousand  inhabitants  are  everywhere 
springing  into  existence  through  her  territories,  which  are  probably  des- 
tmed  to  Decome,  in  a  few  years,  great  commercial  cities. 

Soutliward  of  this  route  there  are  no  very  important  channels  of  com- 
munication tributary  to  the  lakes  untU  we  reach  Chicago,  where  Lake 
Michigan  is  connected  with  the  Iliinois  river  by  a  canal  of  100  miles  in 
length,  opening  to  that  laJte  the  vast  wealth  and  traffic  of  the  richest 
corn  valley  iii  the  known  world. 

Railroads  are  also  projected  from  Milwaukie,  one  of  which  is  com- 
pleted some  forty  miles  to  the  westwai-d,  which  is  destined  to  extend  to 
the  Mississippi.  There  are  also  plank  roads  from  many  pomts,  more 
or  less  useful  as  avenues  of  commerce  to  the  lakes:  at  present,  howev- 
er, the  only  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  routes 
is  by  the  liUnois  and  IVIichigan  canal.  This  was  originally  intended  to 
be  a  ship  canal,  connecting  Chicago  with  Peru,  on  the  Illinois  river,  but 
was  only  constructed  equal  to  the  admission  of  ordinary  canal  boats, 
which  can,  on  reachmg  the  latter  point,  be  towed  by  steam  down  the 
fiver  to  St.  Louis,  and  return  thence  laden  with  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco, 
flour  or  gi'ain,  and  thence  by  horse  power  to  Chicago. 

Whether  the  original  plan  of  this  canal  will  ever  be  caiTied  out,  is  at 
best  very  problematical,  since  there  axe  obstacles  in  the  periodical  shal- 
lowness ot  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  which  would  frustrate  the  only  object 
of  the '  improvement,  to  wit,  the  through-navigation  of  the  wotks  by 
lake  craft. 

This  canal  was  opened  in  May,  1848,  and  the  first  section  of  the 
Chicago  and  Galena  railroad  in  March,  1S49.  In  1847,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  thereal  estate  and  personal  property 
in  Cook  county,  of  which  Chicago  is  the  capital,  was  valued  at  $6,189,385, 
and  the  State  tax  was  $18,162.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  canal 
had  been  one  season  in  operation,  the  valuation  rose  to  $6,986,000,  and 
the  State  tax  to  $25,848.  In  1851  this  valuation  had  risen  yet  farther 
to  the  sum  of  $9,431,826,  and  the  State  tax  to  $56,937.  in  1840  the 
population  of  Chicago  was  4,479,  and  the  valuation  of  property  not  far 
from  $250,000;  while  in  1851  the  population  was  about  36,000,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  was  $8,562,717.  In 
1847  the  population,  according  to  the  city  census,  was  16,859;  in  1848 
it  was  S0,023 ;  in  1849,  33,047 ;  and  in  1850,  according  to  the  United 
States  census,  29,963 ;  having  increased  twice  more  rapidly  than  before, 
sincethe  completion  of  the  canal.  The  population  of  Chicago  at  this 
time — August,  1852 — is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  40,000. 

In  regard  to  this  ti'ain  of  argLunent,  and  to  this  view  of/the.efikt-of 
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internal  improvements  on  the  growth  of  the  West,  and  on  the  commer- 
cial condition  of  that  portion  oi  the  country,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  up 
the  same  train  of  examination  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  certain  points 
to  the  east  of  the  great  lakes,  such  as  Buffalo,  New  York,  Oswego,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  cities  directly  affected  by  the  same  commerce,  through 
the  internal  channels  of  communication  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  ISOO,  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  suburbs,  had  a  population 

of 63,000— inl860,  of. 700,000 

Boston 38,000  "         212,000 

Philadelphia  city  and  co.  73,000  "         450,000 

Cincinnati 750  "         115,436 

Buffalo — —  "  42,360 

Oswego "         19,905 

Albany 5,349  "         50,763 

Chicago "         29,963 

St.  Louis 3,000  "         77,860 

Hence  it  appears,  that  between  the  years  1800  and  1850  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  and  its  suburbs  doubled  itself  once  in  every  IS  years; 
Boston,  once  in  every  95^;  Philadelphia,  in  every  20;  Cincinnati,  in 
every  6 J ;  Albany,  iii  every  15 ;  St.  Louis,  in  eveiy  9 J  years. 

This  covers  a  term  of  half  a  century;  but  from  1810  to  1S50,  a  pe- 
riod of  forty  years,  the  population  of  New  York  doubled  itself  once 
in  eveiy  15  years ;  Philadelphia,  in  18 J ;  Boston,  in  18j ;  Albany, 
in  16;  Cincinnati,  in  7 ;  St,  Louis,  in  9 J  ;  Buffalo,  in  8J,  and  Detroit, 
in  8^. 

From  1820  to  1850,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  population  of  New 
York  doubled  once  in  13  years ;  Philadelphia,  in  16 ;  Boston,  15 ;  Al- 
bany, 15J;  Cincinnati,  7J;  St.  Louis,  7;  Buffalo,  6J;  Detroit,  8. 

From  1830  to  1850,  a  period  of  twenty  yeai's,  the  term  of  dophca- 
tion — this  being  the  first  census  taken  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
c;mal,  but  before  its  influence  had  been  much  felt  on  the  seaboard, 
owing  to  the  non-completion  of  the  Ohio  and  lateral  canals — was,  in 
New  York,  15  years;  Philadelphia,  17^;  Boston,  20;  Albany,  20; 
Cincinnati,  8j;  St.  Louis,  5j;  Buffalo,  8^;  Detroit,  6;  Cleveland,  5; 
and  Saiidusky,  5.  And  from  1840  to  1850 — a  period  often  years,  du- 
ring which  nearly  the  whole  western  population  had  become  exporters 
by  means  of  the  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  canals,  and  the 
various  lines  of  railway — the  effect  of  these  influences  on  the  period  of 
duplication  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  has 
been  truly  astonishing ;  but  the  same  influence,  reacting  and  reflected 
fi'om  the  East  upon  tJie  western  cities  is  yet  more  wonderful. 

According  to  the  ratio  of  their  increase  during  these  ten  yeai^s,  New 
York  would  double  her  population  in  19  yeaa's;  Boston,  in  12;  PhUa^ 
delphia,  in  12^;  Baltimore,  iu  13j;  Albany,  in  163-;  Cincinnati,  in  6; 
St.  Louis,  m  4;  Buffalo,  in  8j;  Detroit,  m  9;  Cleveland,  6J;  San- 
dusky, 54;  Chicago,  4;  Milwaukie,  3J;  Toledo,  6;  Oswego,  8. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  every  new  improvement  is  bound  by  inevi- 
table laws  to  pay  its  tribute  to  some  great  chftanel  of  internal  com- 
merce.    The  existence  of  such  a  channel  has  indirectly  created  the 
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necessity  for  the  itiiprovement;  and  the  same  law  which  called  it  Into 
existence  as  necessarily  requires  it,  by  a  reactionary  impulse,  to  in- 
demnify its  creator. 

.  Before  the  present  century  shall  have  passed  away,  the  United  Stated 
will  undoubtedly  present  to  the  world  a  spectacle  unequalled  in  past 
history.  More  tlian  fifty  milHons  of  republican  freemen,  all  equal  citi- 
zens of  a  confederacy  of  independent  States,  united  by  congenial 
sympathies  and  hopes;  by  a  devotion  to  the  principles  of  poIiticEd  and 
religious  freedom,  and  of  self-government;  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon language  and  harmonious  laws,  and  by  a  sacred  compact  of  union, 
will  also  be  firmly  cemented  with  one  another  by  indissoluble  bonds 
of  mutual  dependence  and  common  interests.  The  remote  sections  of 
the  confederacy  will  be  made  near  neighbors  by  means  of  canals. 
Railroads  will  chain  all  the  several  parts  each  to  each;  the  whole 
people  from  the  Pacific  to  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  Eind  science, 
and  incited  by  a  genuine  rivalry  for  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  real 
mission  of  tlie  American  people. 


THE  LAKE   DISTRICTS, 


STATISTICAL   STATEMIMTS  OP  TIIE   CANADIAN  AND  DOMESTIC  TRADE, 
AND  A  aENERAL  SUMMARY. 

No.  1. — District  of  Vermont. 

Port  of  entry,  Burlington;  latitude  44°  27',  longitude  73°  10';  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  3,525;  in  1840,  4,271 ;  in  1850,  6,110. 

This,  which  is  the  easternmost  of  all  the  lake  districts,  comprises  the 
whole  eastern  shore  of  Lalse  Champlain,  from  its  southern  extremity  at 
Whitehall  to  its  northern  termination,  excepting  only  a  few  miles  at  the 
head  of  Missisquoi  bay,  which  fall  within  the  Canadian  hne;  and  em- 
braces all  those  portions  of  the  State  of  Vermont  which  are  subject  to 
custom-house  regulations. 

Late  Champmin  is  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  len^h,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  fifteen  miles;  it  contains  several  islands, 

grincipally  toward  the  upper  end,  of  which  the  largest  are  North  and 
oiith  Hero,  and  La  Motte  island;  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  waters  of 
Lake  George,  its  principal  affluent,  the  outlet  of  which  enters  it  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  receives  nine  considerable  streams :  the  Otter  creek,  the 
Onion  river,  the  Lamoile,  and  the  Missisquoi,  firom  Vermont  to  the 
nortliand  eastward;  the  Chazy,  the  Sai-auEic,  the  Sable,  and  Boquet 
rivers,  on  the  west,  and  Wood  creek  on  the  south,  from  the  State  of 
Kew  York.  It  discharges  its  own  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
Sorel  or  Richeheu  river,  in  a  northeasterly  course ;  the  navigation  of 
which  has  been  improved  by  the  works  of  the  Chambly  (Canadian) 
canal,  so  as  to  afibrd  an  easy  communication  for  large  vessels  to  tJie 
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St.  Lawrence,  and  thereby  to  the  great  lakes.  From  its  southern  ex- 
tremity it  ia  connected  by  the  Champlain  canal  with  the  Mohawk  river 
and  the  Erie  canal,  at  the  ■'rillage  of  Waterford,  where  the  united 
works  enter  the  Hudson,  and  thus  form  a  perieet  chain  of  inland  nav- 
igation from  the  lakes  of  the  far  northwest  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Champlain  canal,  including  about  seventeen 
miles  of  improved  natural  navigation  on  Wood  creek  and  the  Hudson 
river,  is  about  sixty-four  miles.  It  is  forty  feet  wide  ,on  the  sm-face, 
twenty-eight  at  the  bottom,  and  four  deep.  The  amount  of  lockage  is 
eighty-four  feet.  On  account  of  this  artificial  hne  of  intercommunica- 
tion. Lake  Champlain  is  included,  not  improperly,  in  the  great  chain 
of  American  lakes ;  although,  to  speak  strictly,  it  is  not  one  of  them, 
having  no  natural  outlet  directly  into  tliem,  and  so  far  from  being  the 
recipient  of  any  of  their  waters,  serving,  like  them,  itself  as  a  feeder 
to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  lake  is  bordered  on  its  eastern  shore  by  lands  composing  this 
district,  with  a  coast  line  of  considerably  more  than'  a  hundred  miles, 
including  its  many  deep,  irregular  bays  and  inlets,  of  great  productive- 
ness and  fertility,  especially  adapted  to  grazing  and  dairy  farms,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  northern  fruits.  Its  western  shores  are,  for  the 
most  part,  high,  wild,  and  barren,  soon  rising  into  the  vast  and  almost 
inaccessible  ridges  of  the  Adirondack  mountains,  lying  within  the 
counties  of  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  and  Essex,  in  New  York,  a  region 
the  wildest  and  most  rugged,  the  least  adapted  to  cultivation  or  the 
residence  of  man,  of  any  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  American  desert; 
and  stiU  the  haunt  of  the  deer,  the  moose,  the  cariboo,  the  otter  and 
tlie  beaver,  the  wolf,  the  panther,  and  the  loup-cervier,  which  still 
abound  in  this  fastness  of  rock,  river,  lake,  and  forest,  ahnost  within 
sound  of  great  and  populous  cities. 

By  its  means  of  communication  with  the  Sf.  Lawrence,  and  its  out- 
let to  the  Hudson,  this  lake  has  become  the  channel  of  a  lar^e  and  im- 
portant trade  with  Canada,  especially  in  lumber,  employing  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  craft  and  shipping,  counting  the  aggre- 
gate of  entries  and  clearances,  and  giving  occupation,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  to  twelve  thousand  men. 

The  opening  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Vermont  railroads,  connecting 
New  York  and  Boston  more  directly  with  the  lakes,  has,  it  is  probable, 
m  some  degree  afiected  this  trade;  at  least,  the  returns  of  1851  exhibit 
a  falhng  off  in  the  Canadian  trade  of  Lalfe  Champlain.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  opening  of  ne^v  channels  of  trade  is  wont 
usually  to  affect  the  interests  of  those  already  existing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  increasing  facilities  and  consequently  augmenting  demands, 
adds  to  the  liveliness  and  vigor  of  business,  and  is  ultimately  beneficial 
to  all.  Hence,  there  appears  no  just  cause  for  apprehending  any  per- 
manent decrease  or  deterioration  of  the  shipping  interests,  connected 
with  Lalce  Champlain. 

Burlington,  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  containing  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  long,  regidar  slope  of  the  eastern  shore,  ascend- 
ing gradually  from  the  head  of  Burlington  bay,  on  the  southern  side  of 
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the  debouc^hnrc  of  the  Onion  river  into  the  lake,  and  ia  the  capital  of 
Chittenden  county,  and  by  far  the  most  considerable  commercial  place 
of  the  State.  It  has,  moreover,  a  fine  a^icultural  back  country,  of 
■which  it  is  the  mart  and  outlet.  Burlington  is  distant  from  New  York, 
by  railway,  about  three  hundi^ed  miles ;  from  Boston  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  and  from  Montreal  one  hundred.  By  its  possession  of  a 
central  position,  with  the  advantages  of  both  land  and  water  steam 
facilities,  alike  for  travel  and  tianspoitation  to  the  grand  emporia  of 
Canada,  New  England,  and  New  York,  it  is  making  rapid  advances 
in  wealth  and  population;  and  now,  with  railroad  communications 
open  on  either  side  of  the  lake,  can  scarcely  fail  to  improve  and  increase, 
in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  that  of  the  improvements  in  its  vicinity. 

The  only  method,  within  our  reach,  of  arriving  at  the  aggi-egate 
amount  of  the  lake  commerce  and  traffic,  is  by  taking  the  accounts  of 
the  canal  office  at  Whitehall,  which  exhibit  the  amount  and  value  of 
mercliandise  delivered  at  the  lake,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  pro- 
duce received  from  the  lake ;  and  then  by  estimating  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  lake  above  Whitehall  which  does  not  reach  the  canal.  By 
deducting  from  the  aggregates  of  these,  the  Canadian  trade  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Vermont  and  Champlain,  we  arrive  at  the  gross  amount  of  t!ie 
aggi-egate  coasting  trade  of  the  whole  lake,  as  comprising  both  the  col- 
lection districts;  but  owing  to  this  compulsory  mode  of  procedure,  no 
definite  understanding  of  the  proportion  of  commerce  attaching  to  each, 
separately,  of  the  two  districts,  can  be  reached. 

The  amount  of  assorted  merchandise  dehvcred  into  Lake  Champlain 
in  1851  was  125,000  tons,  at  $1  75  per  ton. 

Average  valuation  as  on  Erie  canal $31,875,000 

Amount  of  produce  received  from  the  lake 3,515,895 

Add  for  coasting  above  the  canal , 1,000,000 

Total  commerce  of  the  lake 26,390,895 


The  Canadian  trade  of  Vermont  district,  for  the  years  1850  and 
1851,  was  as  follows: 

1850.  1851. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce $651,677  $458,006 

"          foreign  merchandise 294,182  309,566 

Total  exports 945,859  767,579 

Total  imports 607,466  266,417 

Total 1,552,325  1.033,989 

Subtract  total  of  1851 1,033,989 — 

Decrease  of  1851 519,336 
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The  tonnage  in  the  Canadian  trade  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows: 
Year.  No.         Tone.  No.         Ton  a. 

1851 ,  788     94.235  695     91.967 

1850 818  1S3.S13  731  105.359 


Decrease  in  1S61 30     28.578  36     13.390 


The  aggregate  shipping  of  Lake  Champlain,  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, is  represented  to  have  numbered  3,950  entrances,  measuring 
197,500  tons,  and  employing  11,850  men,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  clearances  of  the  same  measurement  and  crews. 

The  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  district  in  June,  1851,  was  3,240  tons 
of  steam,  and  693  tons  of  sail. 

Tonnage. 

Toiis. 

Inward. — American 166  steam.     56,421 

338  sail.         17,490 

504  73,911 

British 123  steam.       9,566 

162  sail.         10,758 


,   147  steam.     58,024 
318  sail.         17,020 


Value  of  produce  imported  from  Canada  in  bond $311,512 

Value  of  miports  from  Canada 251,211 

Value  of  goods  of  domestic  produce  and  manufacture  ex- 
ported to  Canada. 458,006 

Value  of  foreign  goods 108,712 

Value  of  goods  of  foreign  produce  and  manufacture  ex- 
ported to  Canada  in  bond 200,854 

Value  of  property  cleared  at  Whitehall  for  the  South 3,515,895 

No.  2. — District  of  Champlain. 

Port  of  entiy,  Plattsburgh ;  latitude  44°  42',  longitude  73°  26' ;  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  4,913  ;  in  1840,  6,416 ;  in  1850,  5,618. 

'The  Ciinadiio  Uncle  of  this  district,  principBlly,  is  ia  Aniericwi  vessels. 
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This  district,  which  is  situate  on  the  westem  side  of  Lake   Cham- 

{ilain,  over  against  that  iast  described,  including  the  peninsula  at  the 
ower  end  between  the  waters  of  that  lake  and  Lake  George,  with  the 
thriving  town  of  Whitehall  and  the  outlet  by  the  Champlain  canal,  has 
a  coast-line  of  equal  extent,  though  less  indented  by  bays,  than  the 
opposite  district  of  Vermont. 

It  has  two  principal  harbors — Whitehall,  situate  on  botli  sides  of 
Wood  creek,  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  in  a  beautifiil  and  romantic 
site,  with  considerable  water  power,  through  which  passes  the  very 
great  majority  of  the  whole  export  and  import  trade  for  Canada,  and 
"which  is  a  singularly  flourishing  and  improving  village  ;  and  Platts- 
burgh,  nfear  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
and  spacious  bay  at  the  debouchure  of  the  Saranac  river,  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  the  mineral  and  lumbering  regions  of  the  interior,  and 
with  the  recesses  of  the  Adirondack  chain.  The  village  is  well  laid 
out,  and  contains  the  United  States  barracks,  and  several  prosperous 
manufactories  on  the  river.  This  district  has  little  or  no  back  country, 
the  mountains  rising  abrupt  and  precipitous  from  the  very  verge  of  the 
lake  in  many  places,  and  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  shore  only,  with  a 
few  villages  scattered  along  the  road  to  Plattsburgh,  beyond  wliich  all 
is  howHng  wilderness  as  far  as  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Black  river.  Little 
dependence  cEm,  therefore,  be  placed  on  these  regions  for  agricul- 
ttu^al  produce,  although  their  forest  and  mineral  wealth  compensates  in 
some  measure  for  the  steriUty  and  ruggedness  of  their  soiL 

Plattsburgh  is  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  although  Wliitehall  is 
the  larger  commercial  depot.  The  only  raihoad  which  toiiches  it 
is  that  of  Ogdensburg,  crossing  Missisquoi  bay  and  the  narrows  of 
the  lake  at  Rouse's  Point,  and  opening,  at  the  town  of  Ogdensburg,  a 
perfect  inland  intercommunication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  at  Boston.  It  is  on  the  water  communications,  there- 
fore, afibrded  by  the  lake,  that  the  population  of  this  district  for  the 
most  part  rely  for  the  prosecution  of  their  commercial  enterprises  and 
the  transportation  of  their  produce. 

There  Eire  iive  daily  steamers  running  during  the  season  from  White- 
hall, touching  at  Burlington  and  Plattsburgh,  for  St.  John,  Canada 
East,  and  for.  St  Alban's  Vermont. 

The  Canadian  trade  of  this  district  during  the  years  1S50  and  1S51 
■was  as  follows : 

1850.  1851. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce $322,378      $375,549 

foreign  merchandise 316,843        373,453 

Total  exports 639,221        749,002 

Total  imports 435,383        294,284 

Total  commerce 1,074,604     1,043,286 

1,043,286     --— :-~^ 

Decrease  in  1851 31,318 
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Teaw. 

No.     Tons  entflred. 

No. 

Teas  cleared. 

185: 

598       123,229 

598 

123,329 

1850 

788        120,994 

754 
156 

116,931 

Difference. . 

190            2,935 

6,398 

65 


The  decrease  of  the  year  1851,  it  will  be  ohserved,  affects  the  num- 
ber of  entries  and  clearances  only,  the  comparative  tonnage  being  an 
increase  on  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  tonnage  enrolled  in  this  district,  June  30,  1851,  was — steam, 
917  tons ;  saS,  3,291  tons. 

Canadian  trade. 

Imports  in  American  vessels $1,019,039 

Exports  in  American  vessels 24,246 

Tonnage. 
Inward.  Tons.  Outward.  Tons. 

American,  steam 90,436     American,  steam 90,436 

sailing 8,139  saalmg 8,135 

Total 98,571  98,571 

British,  steam 3,899     Britash,  steam 3,899 

sailing 20,759  saihng 20,759 


Duty  collected  on  imports  in  American  vessels $46,639 

Do,                       do.          British  vessels _ 5,210 

Total  duty i^!?^ 

Imported  from  Canada  in  American  vessels S228,241 

Do.                      do.           British  vessels „ 24,246 


252,487 

Amount  imported  in  bond. , 27,994 

Amount  of  free  goods 13,802 

Total 294,283 

Value  of  domestic  goods  exported -- $375,549 

Foreign  goods  exjiorted $267,587 

Foreign  goods  entitled  to  drawback - . . , 105,866 
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No.  3. — District  of  Oswegatchie. 

Port  of  entry,  Ogdensburg;  latitude  44°  41';  longitude  75^^  32';  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  not  defined;  in  1840,  3,526;  in  1S50,  7,756. 

This  district  extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  the  point  where  the  boundary  line  of  New  York  and  Canada 
strilies  the  great  river— 43°,  73'~'  20' — to  Alexandria,  nearly  oppoeile  to 
Ga.nano(^e,  on  the  Canada  side,  and  the  thousand  isles  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. The  extent  of  this  coast  line  is  about  eighty  miles,  trending  in 
a.  southwesterly  direction;  it  includes  th^i considerable  commercial  de- 
pot and  improving  town  of  Ogdensburg,  beside  the  smaller  ports  of 
Massena,  Louisville,  Waddington,  Mornstown,  and  Hammond,  and  it 
has  become  the  theatre  of  a  very  large  and  increasing  trade  with  Can- 
ada, and  coastwise,  particularly  since  the  opening  of  the  Ogdenaburg 
railroad. 

This  important  line  was  opened  from  Ogdensburg  to  Rouse'a  Point, 
whSre  it  combines  with  the  eastern  and  southeastern  routes,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1850 ;  and  irom  this  point  passengers  and  freight  crossing  Late 
Champlain  have  easy  expedition,  either  to  the  New  England  States  by 
railroad,  or  to  New  York,  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river, 
or  by  the  new  lines  of  railroad  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  great  thor- 
oughfare. There  being  no  line  of  transportation  whatever  through 
this  district  from  the  Canadas,  except  the  above-mentioned  road,  and 

Erevious  to  the  opening  of  that  way  none  of  any  kind — ^the  district  itself 
eing,  moreover,  a  mere  strip  of  ten  miles'  width  between  the  river 
shore  and  the  Adirondack  highlands — the  effect  of  this  road  has  been 
very  .great  on  the  general  commercial  prospei^ity,  and  particularly  on 
that  m  Ogdensburg,  which  monopolizes  the  Canadian  transportation 
business,  for  the  other  ports  mentioned  are  merely  river  harbors,  doing 
a  srnaJl  coasting  business,  and  driving  some  small  traffic  with  their 
neighbcffs  across  the  water.  In  consequence  of  these  advantages  large 
quantitiee  of  freight  find  their  way  into  this  port  from  all  parts  of  the 
upper  ladies  and  of  Canada,  for  transmission  to  various  marts  on  the 
Atlantic  seabeard;  and  large  amounts  of  merchandise,  both  foreign  and 
.domestic,  aie -thence  distributed  through  the  different  lake  ports,  both 
of  Canada  ailitithe  United  States,  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

The„fi^iOW:i(jg  statistics  will  show  the  comparative  coasting  trade  of 
Ogdensburg  ia^SiMne  of  the  principal  articles  during  the  past  nve  years, 
the  residls.ibrilM9  being  made  up  only  to  the  Ist  of  October  of  that 
year. 
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Imports  coastmse. 

Articles. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Flour , ban-ela. 

5,000 

4,500 

3.800 

158,600 

375,000 

WMekev do... 

1,217 

1,157 

865 

452 

1,291 

Pork do... 

3,000 

2,500 

1,800 

2,612 

3,887 

37 

Sugar hogelieiuiB- 

335 

S75 

300 

43 

Pigiwn tona.. 

300 

350 

375 

Coal do... 

3,ono 

3,054 

2,500 

490 

371 

Wiieat bushele. 

15,000 

35,000 

18, 000 

149, 310 

377,725 

Corn,..; do... 

3,000 

4,000 

3,500 

31,934 

82,453 

mt Ui-«Js. 

10,000 

15,000. 

10,000 

14,287 

Tea chests. 

10,000 

15,000 

10, 000 

78 

44 

Coffee tone.. 

330 

320 

320 

rBeladediun 

Tobacco bosea. 

2,  000 

2,000 

1,300 

15 

37 

Suadiymercli'dise,  value . 

$3,366,200 

12,482,9*5 

^,106,450 

11,163,668 

The  above  statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way has  created  a  complete  revolution  in  the  trade  of  Ogdensburg,  a 
large  demand  having  suddenly  sprung  up  for  coastwise  imports  of  pro- 
duce, to  be  exported  seaward  by  railroiid,  while  the  call  for  foreign 
merchandise,  formerly  imported  coastwise  for  home  consurnption,  has 
been  entirely  superseded,  goods  of  that  description  being  now  largely 
introduced  by  railway  from  the  seaboard,  for  distribution  through  Can- 
ada and  all  the  lake  regions. 

By  this  change,  the  mercantile  prosperity  and  activity  of  this  town 
and  district  has,  it  will  appear,  been  increased  fifty-fold,  and  the  trade 
■matured  Irom  a  mere  home-consumption  business  to  an  immense  for- 
warding, foreign  importing,  and  domestic  exporting  traffic;  nor,  in  view 
of  the  incalcu&.ble  hourly  increase  of  western  productiveness  and  con- 
sumption, can  any  one  pretend  to  assign  any  limits  to  the  future  im- 
provement of  this  branch  of  commerce, 

The  coastwise  exports  during  tlie  same  period,  of  a  few  leading  ar- 
ticles, were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850, 

1851. 

barrels 

143 

130 

140 

408 

135 

8CarJi 

pounds 

19J  600 

180,000 

190,000 

5,900 

16,600 

Ashes 

baiToln 

3  758 

3,400 

3,800 

4,544 

M 

b  669 

4,000 

3,000 

4,841 

1,757 

Mft 

~  183 

5,000 

4,000 

Kg  iron 

tOHi 

311 

250 

100 

660 

776 

Cheese 

pounds 

1  099,280 

990,000 

800,000 

I,  332,  300 

40,200 

Fbur 

barrels 

3,267 

500 

100 

1,158 

bushels 

5,688 

5,000 

3,000 

1,447 

Wool 

18,000 

20,510 

10,  000 

28,000 

Ho^E 

bales 

300 

150 

57 

Hieep  B  pelts 

No 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

140 

700 

kegs 

796 

Coogic 
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The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  and -exports  for  the  years  above 
namedj  is  as  follows : 


1847.. 

1848. 

.  1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Coaatwiae  imports 

Coastwise  exports 

$2,804,150 
369,335 

$2,988,015 
341,933 
49,831 
81,844 

$2,483,695 
311,084 
48,395 
■33,635 

12,463,648- 
359, 933 
205,815 

- 
$9,424,145 
918,587 

618,643 

Total  commerto... 

3,193,475 

3,461,623 

2,874,859 

3,0^,396 

4,175,900 

The  report  of  inward  and  outward  bound  vessels  i 
the  last  two  yeai's : 


YearB. 

Number  of 

Tous. 

Men. 

Number  of 
dearaacea 

ToLia. 

Men.    ■ 

1851 

1,002 

351,427 
243,780 

19,538 
13,464 

973 
655 

359,287 
242,931 

19,341 

'■<""• 

333  1    108,647 

7,074 

318 

116,356 

7,123 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  independent  of 
the  general  increase  of  commerce  in  the  district  consequent  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroads,  that  the  returns  for  the  years  previous  to  1850  are 
in  round  numbers,  and  are  probably  very  iar  from  accurate,  while  those 
Yor  1850  and  1851  are  in  detail,  and  the  merchandise  is  valued  at  a  very 
low  rate;  so  much  so,  that  if  the  valuation  of  assorted  merchandise 
\vere  made  according  to  the  rates  adopted  in  other  districts,  it  would 
raise  the  gross  amount  to  a  sum  higher,  by  at  least  a  million  of  dollars, 
ttan  that  exhibited  above. 

The  tonnage  enrolled  and  licensed  in  the  district  is  1,985  tons  of 
steam,  576  tons  of  sail — employing  195  men.  Theoriginal  cost  of  the 
above  tonnage  was  $208,300. 
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Canadian  Trade  in  1851. 

Imports  and  exports  in  American  vessels $339,420 

Do  do         British  vessels .-.■...       500,747 

Exported  foreign  goods  entitled  to  drawback — 

In  American  vessels -■--     $74,367 

In  British  vessels 193,807 

$SG8,174 

Goods  not  entitled  to  drawback 98,434 

366,598 
Domestic  produce  and  manufactures — 

In  American  vessels 52,369 

In  British  vessels 199,681 

. 259,050 

Total  exports 618,648 

Imports  paying  duty — 

Duty  ciiHected. 

In  American  vessels $18,305  $3,739 

In  British  vessels 63,797  13,742 

On  the  sea 9,495  1,893 

91,457  19,367 

Produce  imported  in  bond 115,986  — ■ 

Free  goods 7,775 

Total  imports 214,518 


No.  4. — ^District  of  Cape  Vincemt. 

Port  of  entry.  Cape  Vincent;  latitude  44°  06',  longitude  76°  21'; 
population  in  1830,  not  defined;  in  1840,  not  defined;  m  1850,  3,044. 

This  district,  commencing  at  Alexandria,  on  the  southwestern  border 
of  Oswegatchie,  extends  about  eleven  miles  southwesterly  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  theoutlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  Black  river  bay,  on  which 
Sackett's  Harbor  is  situated.  Cape  Vincent,  owing  to  the  sinuosities  and 
irregularities  of  its  shores,  has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
embraces  the  shippingportsof  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  and  Alexandria, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  mere  stopping-places  for  the  lake  steam- 
ers plying  between  Montreal,  Ogdensburg,  and  the  port?  of  Lake  On- 
tario, which  touch  at  these  landing-places  to  procure  wood,  vegetables, 
milk,  and  other  necessaries.  To  tins  fact  is  owing  the  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  from  these  little  ports, 
though  it  is  at  once  evident  "that  no  indication  is  thereby  afforded  of  the 
actual  business  transacted  in  the  district.  It  has  some  small  trade  with 
Canada,  carried  on  principally  in  skiffs  across  tiie  St.  Lawrence  and 
among  the  thousand  islands ;  but,  if  there  be  any  coasting  traffic  at  all, 
it  is  so  slender  that  no  returns  oi'  it  appear  to  have  been,  at  any  timep 
regularly  kept. 

Cape  Vincent^  the  port  of  entry,  is  some  twelve  to  thirteen  miles 
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from  Kingston,  C  W. ;  the  distance  being  about  four  miles  over  the 
main  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston  to  Long  Isliwid,  then 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  across  the  island,  and  then  a  mile  over 
the  channel  on  the  American  side  to  Cape  Vincent. 

The  imports  from  Canada,  1S51 $61,358 

The  exports  to  Canada,  1851 33,]  88 

Total  Canadian  commerce,  1851 94,546 

Imports  from  Canada,  1850 $50,756 

Exports  from  Canada,  1S50...; 69,284 

Total  Canadian  commerce,  1850 120,040 

Do         do         do         1S51 94,546 

Decrease 25,494 

The  Canadian  commerce  of  tliis  district  previous  to  these  years  was 
of  the  following  values: 

Total  Canadian  commerce  of  1849 $90,484 

Do         do  do  1848 91,597 

The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  district  amounts  to  3,496  tons,  all  sail. 


Years. 

Entries. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Clearacees 

Tons. 

Crew. 

749 
70S 

439,930 
^9,545 

19,307 
14,548 

749 
708 

439,930 
399,  545 

19,207 

Inereaso 

41 

110, 385 

4,659 

!  " 

110,385 

4,659 

CaTiadian  Trade. 

Imports  in  American  vessels $61,358 duty,  $1,370 

Exports,  domestic  produce  and  manufactures $32,389 

Tonnage  inward. 

In  American  vessels,  696  sail 427,457 

In  British  vessels,  53  sail 12,473 

Same  outward. 


No.  5. — DiSTEiCT  OF  Sackett's  Hahbor. 

Port  of  entry,  Sackett's  Harbor;  latitude  43°  55',  longitude  75°  57'; 
population  of  township  in  1850,  4,136. 

This  district  is  composed  of  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario 
which  runs  almost  in  a  due  southerly  direction  from  Tibbits'  Point, 
round  Chaument  bay,  Black  river,  and  Henderson's  bay,  terminating 
at  Stony  Point,  and  embracing  a  coast  hne  estimated  at  one  hundred 
miles,  following  the  sinuosities  of  its  very  irregular  and  deeply  indented 
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sliores.     It  includes  the  shipping  places  of  Three-Mile  bay,  Chaumeut 
bay.  Point  Peninsula,  Dexter,  Ssickett's  Harbor,  and  Henderson. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  the  principal  commercial  place  and  port  of  entry 
of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  a  deep  inlet  known 
as  Black  River  bay,  at  about  eight  miles  distance  from  the  lake.  Its 
bay  and  harbor  are  well  situated  for  shelter  and  defencet  The  harbor 
is  by  far  the  best  on  Lake  Ontario  for  ship-building,  and  as  a  naval 
and  commercial  depot.  -A-  crescent  of  knd  stretches  off  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  village,  forming  an  inner  and  outer  harbor.  The 
latter  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships-of-war  within 
two  fathoms. of  the  shore.  The  same-depth  of  water  extends  to  Black 
river,  where  there  is  another  excellent  position  for  ship-building. 

The  first  setUenient  of  this  place  was  made  in  1801 ;  it  advanced 
little  until  the  commencement  of  the-  last  English  war,  when  it  became 
a  considerable  naval  and  military  dep6t;  but,  suice  the  promulgation 
of  peace  in.  1814,  it  has  made. little  comparative  improvement,  other 
points  possessing  superior  advantages  of  position  as  regards  artificial 
routes,  by  railroads  and  canals,  having  diverted  from  it  a  pMtion  of  its 
business,  although  it  still  maintains  its  commercial  character.  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  its  abundant  water- 
power  renders  it  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, wliile  Watertown,  a  few  miles  inland,  is  a  flourishing  town,  well 
situated  on  the  Black  river.  Still,  in  spite  of  th^e  advantages,  the 
commerce  of  Sackett's  Harbor  has  been  on  the  decline  for  some  years; 
whether  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  lumber  resources,  or  the  diver- 
sion of  supphes  for  the  inland  home  consumption,  and  of  agricultural 
produce  for  export,  fi^om  the  coast  trade  to  canal  and  railroad  trans- 
portation, does  not  sufficiently  appear.  At  all  events,  the  declared 
value  of  the  commerce  of  the  district  has  materially  declined,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  since  1846. 

The  other  small  towns,  mentioned  above,  are  used  to  a  trifling  extent 
as  landing-places  for  imported  merchandise,  and  for  shipment  of  pro- 
duce, by  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  to  the  extent  of  their  own  wants 
and  conveniences,  but  not  in  such  amounts  as  to  render  them  worthy 
of  any  notice  as  commercial  dep6ts. 


Declared  valiice 
for  1846. 

Dcelared  values 
for  1847. 

Declareci  values 
for  1851. 

Coastwise   imports 

$1,550,909 

1,851 

1,100,986 

75,345 

$1,357,823 

3,891 

841,478 

38,253 

$497,809 

Total 

2,735,091 

2,141,445 

879,166 

Some  portion  of  the  above  deterioration  may  be,  perhaps,  ascribed  to 
a  discrepancy  in  the  valuation  of  articles ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
the  result,  as  a  whole,  can  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause  ^  nor  is  it 
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necessary  to  seek  far  for  reasons,  since  the  experience  of  every  day 
teaches  us  that  the  places  which  possess  the  greatest  fecilities  of 
transmission  and  transportation  of  produce  and  merchandise,  and  the 
most  numerous  inlets  and  outlets  for  articles  of  commerce  in  the  shape 
of  internal  improvements  and  intercommunications,  will  necessarily 
attack  and  take  at  disadvantage  those  which  rely  solely  on  external 
trade. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  Ogdensburg  and  Oswegd 
have  attacked  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  diverted  from  it  a  portion  of  its 
coastwise  traffic ;  while  it  is  as  certain  that  some  of  the  agricultural 
produce  which  formerly  sought  a  market  via  the  lakes,  now  seeks  the 
same  ultimate  destination  inlEindi  via  canal  and  rajlroad. 

Such  are  the  revolutions,  in  some  sort,  of  commerce,  and  such  the 
progress  of  the  times;  the  result  being,  that  those  places  which  are  con- 
tent to  be  stationary,  and  do  not  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  move- 
ment, enterprise,  and  energy  of  the  times,  must  needs  retrograde;  nor 
can  any  natural  advantages  insure  to  them  a  long  monopoly  of  pros7 
perity  and  success. 

The  following  table  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  some  idea  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  changes  alluded  to  above,  and  the  class  of  articles 
affected  thereby :  ' 

Exports  coastvnse  for  1 847  and  1851. 


Articles. 

1847. 

1851. 

Lumber. 
Sta.ves. . 
Shino-Ies 

..thousand  feet. 

.thousand  

do     .. 

4,406 

919 

371 

420 

339 

37,583 

80,678 

41,624 

4,926 

3,553 

1,850 

788 

4,141 

850,000 

9,706 

64,800 

3,021 

17,600 

36,240 

56,250 

334,000 

2,896 
25 
57 

Ashes  . . 
Pork 

.  .barrels 

do       ..    -- 

366 
145 

Oats 

..bushels 

....do 

34,068 

....do 

....do 

Peas  and  beans 

....do 

do 

7,173 
970 

Flour 

..barrels 

do.      ..      . 

169 

Butter  . . 

..pounds 

161,500 

Wool 

do 

11,400 

Pig  iron. 
Leather . 
Domestic 

Do. 

Do. 

spirits 

■woollens  .  . . 
cottons 

3tal  estimated 

.  .tons  ..  . ... .. . 

. .pounds 

.  .gallons 

-.yards 

..yards 

733 
1,50.0 
63,240 

$841,478 

$303,258 

i^.oogic 
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For  the  same  year?!  the  importations  of  some  few  articles  of  coast- 
wise trade  were  as  follows ;  and  beyond  this  there  is  no  more  to  be 
stated  concerning  this  district,  unless  it  be  to  point  out  that  in  1S47 
the  exports  to  Canada  consisted  of  barley,  oats,  corn,  vogeiahles, 
cheese,  machinery,  and  manufactures;  whde  in  1850  and  1851,  flour, 
wheat,  and  vegetables  were  imported  from  that  country,  together  with 
animals.  The  Canadian  trade  has  augmented  somewhat,  while  tlie 
coasting  trade  has  decreased. 

Coastwise  Importations. 


Articles. 

3847. 

1851. 

Fruit 

...barrels 

do 

1,369 

11,9S4 
1,166 

15,265 
351 
231 
430 
340 

25,150 

1,501 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Wool 

. .  .bushels .  . . 

.  ..bales 

do    

37,890 
147 
331 

do     . 

Coal 

do 

1,380 

Hides 

...pounds 

33,960 

The  steam  tonnage  enrolled  in  the  district,  June  30,  1851,  was  343 
ons,  and  sail  tonnage  6,768. 


Yeare. 

Etttrios. 

Tons. 

Crowa. 

Clearan- 

Tons. 

jCrewH. 

1851 

1850 

684 
737 

348,438 
328,126 

14,706 
13,624 

679 
751 

347,394 
332,433 

14,650 
13,670 

Difference. 

53 

20,312 

1,083 

72 

14,961 

975 

CaTMdian  Trade  in  1851. 

Imports — American  vessels $56,118  j  duty,  $16,399 

Exports — American  vessels $21,980 
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Entrances  and  Clearances,  District  of  SocJcetl's  Harhor,  New  YorJc,  during 
the  year  1851. 


Entered — American  vessels . 

British do.. . 

Cleared — American  vessels. 

British do 


Entered — Number  of  vessels 
Cleared —  ..do do. . . 


453 

441 


163,816  56 
2,994  00 

162,760  91 
2,994  00 


181,626  61 
181,639  45 


6,835 
193 

6,834 
193 


347 
347 


No,  6. — District  of  Oswego. 

Port  of  entry,  Oswego;  latitude  43°  25',  longitude  76°  37' j  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  2,703;  in  1840,  4,665;  in  1850,  12,205. 

The  district  of  Oswego  has  eighty  nules  oi'  coast-line,  iiom  Stony 
Point  to  the  western  shore  of  >Sodus  bay,  and  embraces  the  ports  of 
Texas,  Salmon  river^  or  Port  Ontario ;  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego,  Little 
Sodus,  and  Sodus  Point  None  of  these  ports,  with  the  exception  of 
Oswego,  although  they  are  all-important  to  the  accommodation  of  their 
own  immediate  neighborhoods,  for  the  shipment  of  produce  and  the  intro- 
duction of  merchandise  of  aU  kinds,  can  be  said  to  be  valuable  in  re- 
gard to  the  facilitation  of  trade  Etnd  the  centralization  of  commerce,  as 
cormected  with  distEint  portions  of  the  country. 

Possessing  advantages,  both  ibr  coastwise  and  Canadian  commerce, 
rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed,  this  port  of  entry  has  by  rapid 
strides,  within  the  last  few  years,  attained  an  importance  among  the 
great  business  marts  of  the  lakes,  which  guaranties  an  indefinite  in,- 
crease  of  its  commercial  and  maritime  power,  until  the  whole  territories 
of  the  British  and  American  northwest  shall  have  become  densely  pop- 
ulated; their  fertile  soil  advanced  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation; 
the  fisheries  of  their  lakes  prosecuted  to  their  utmost  capacity;  and 
their  unfathomable  mineral  resom'ces  penetrated  and  developed,  so  far 
■  as  science  and  enterprise  may  effect. 

These  advantages  are  of  a  threefold  nature.  First,  an  easy  and  rapid 
communication,  both  by  canal  and  railway,  with  New  York  and  Boston, 
via  Albany,  and  by  lake,  canal,  and  railway  with  Ogdensburg; 
secondly,  a  harbor  which  could  at  a  small  expense  be  rendered  per- 
fectly secure  and  accessible,  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  lakes  to  tide- 
water; and,  thirdly,  a  direct  communication  by  lake  with  the  most 
thickly  settled  portions  of  Canada,  and  by  lake  and  the  Welland  canal 
with  uie  whole  western  and  northwestern  lake-country. 
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The  city  of  Oswego,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Oswego  county. 
New  York,  lies  160  miles  WNW.  of  Albany,  373  from  Washington ;  was 
incorporated  in  1828 ;  and  is  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswego  river, 
connected  by  a  bridge  700  feet  long.     It  extends  to  the  lake  shore. 

The  hajbor,  next  to  that  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  is  the  best  on  the  southern 
side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  formed  by  a  pier  or  mole  of  wood,  filled 
■with  stone,  1,259  feet  long  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  200 
feet  on  the  east  side,  with  an  entrEince  between  them.  The  water 
^within  the  pier  has  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  feet.  The  costof  this  work 
was  $93,000.  It  is  among  the  earliest  improvements  of  lake  harbors 
undertaken  by  the  government,  having  been  commenced  in  1827. 

The  protection  anticipated  from  these  works  has  not  fallen  short  of 
what  was  expected;  but  the  piers,  being  built  of  cribs  of  timber,  filled 
with  stone,  began  to  decay  so  early  as  1833.  Some  steps  were  taken 
in  the  year  1837  to  replace  the  old  work  with  permanent  structures  of 
masonry,  biit  these  were  soon  discontinued,  and  what  remains  is  rapitlly 
going  to  ruin,  with  the  exception  of  500  feet  of  the  west  pier,  which  is 
well  built  of  stone  and  is  in  good  condition- 
It  is  calculated  that  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $207,371  these  works 
can  be  secured  and  improved  in  the  following  manner,  so  as  to  render 
the  harbor  perfectly  secure  and  of  easy  access  to  the  largest  class  o( 
vessels  in  use  on  the  lakes :  ■ 

1.  By  rebuilding  the  whole  pier-line  in  substantial  solid  masonry. 

2.  By  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  west,  or  hght-house,  pier-head, 
and  defending  it  by  a  five-gun  battery. 

3.  By  removing  the  gravel  and  deposites  within  the  piers,  which  have 
become  a  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner  and  outer  harbors.  It  is 
an  original  deposite  by  the  littoral  currents  of  the  lake,  not  caused  or  in- 
creased by  the  piers.  Once  removed,  it  can  never  return  while  the  piers 
stand. 

The  principal  harbor-light  is  on  the  pier-head  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1840  was  8,346  tons;  by  com- 
paring which  with  the  present  tonnage,  as  given  below,  the  general  in- 
crease of  the  port  will  be  readily  seen. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  about  13,000  persons. 

The  Oswego  canal,  formed  principally  by  improvement  of  the  natural 
course  of  the  river,  passes  through  the  great  salt  districts  of  the  State 
at  Salina  and  Liverpool,  to  Syracuse,  where  it  connects  with  the  Erie 
canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  Oswego  is,  therefore,  the  great  outlet 
for  the  western  exportation  of  domesUc  salt.  The  Syracuse  and  Os- 
wego railway  connects  the  city  with  Syracuse,  and  thence  with  Albany, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Boston.  It  is  distant  from  Rochester,  by  lake, 
55  miles,  and  frorn  Sackett's  Harbor  40  mdes.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  commerce  of  Oswego  is  aptly  dlustrated  by  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  traffic  in  some  of  tfie  leading  arlicles  of  importation  by 
lake  during  three  years: 
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Articiea. 

1819. 

1S50. 

1351. 

Flour 

Wheat..., 

..bar 
.busl 

els 
els. 

317,758 
.3,61,5,677 
383,230 
65,286 
31,426 
133,697 
24,012 
35,098 
20,375 
10,873 
51,101,432 

302,577 

3,847,384 

426,131 

120,652 
86,439 
113,463 
25,068 
36,263 
6,789 
11,435 
67,586,985 

389,929 

4,231,899 

Barley ' 

Rye ' 

Oats.            . .                 ' 

els 
eet 

194,858 
106,518 
175,984 

Peas  and  beans. . 

Pork 

Beef. 

Ashes 

Lumber 

."."bar 



63,634 

27,950 

15,854 

4,479 

83,823,417 

The  annexed  figures  will  show  wha.t  portions  of  some  of  the  above 
articles  were  received  from  Canada  during  the  same  period  : 


Articles. 

"  ■     1849:  " 

1850. 

1851. 

Flour barrels 

Wheat bushels 

%e .-     " 

Oats " 

Peas " 

Potatoes " 

Lumber feet 

Ashes barrels 

Butter pounds 

Wool " 

198,623 

623,920 

16,044 

55,700 

16,322 

6,648 

44,137,287 

3,235 

115,759 

97,141 

200,874 

1,094,444 

7,499 

90,156 

22,380 

10,373 

50,685,683 

1,580 

225,087 

77,941 

259,875 

670,202 

53,950 

78,771 

60,335 

11,496 

62,527,843 

584 

75,000 

82,908 

Of  the  above  amount  of  4,231,899  bushels  of  wheat,  only  1,676,213 
were  forwarded  by  canal ;  and,  while  there  were  received  by  lake  only 
389,929  ban-els  of  flour,  there  were  forwarded  by  canal  888,131  barrels, 
showing  that  of  the  remaining  2,555,686  bushels  of  wheat  there  were 
mantifactured  by  the  Oswego  mills  and  sent  forward  by  canal,  498,200 
barrels  offlovir,  while  probably  13,000  barrels  of  flour  in  addition  were 
aUsorbed  by  local  consumption. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  capacity  of  the  Oswego  flouring 
mills  cannot  fall  short  of  511,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum.  The  val- 
ue of  the  Canadian  commerce  of  this  district  is  estimated,  for  1851,  as 
follows : 

Imports  paying  duty $435,153 

Imports  bonded  and  tirce 1,349,259 

Total  foreign  imports 1,784,412 
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Exports  of  foreign  merchandise $915,900 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise 2,291,911 

Total  exports  to  Canada |3,207,S11 

Total  foreign  commerce 4,99S,SS3 

This,  it  should  be  observed,  amounts  to  very  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
Canadian  commerce  with  the  United  States.      Owiiig  to  the  large  pro 

i)ort!on  of  Canadian  produce  entered  in  bond,  the  amount  of  duties  col- 
ecled  is  comparatively  small,  when  contrasted  with  that  received  in 
other  districts;  but  this  &Lct  renders  the  trade  none  the  less  valuable  to 


The  whole  amount  of  duties  collected  in  Oswego,  in  1851,  was 
$89,760,  while  there  was  assessed  and  secured  on  the  property  entered 
in  bond  the  further  sum  of  $226,937,  maldng  a  total  of  $356,697  duties 
assessed  on  property  entered  at  the  port  of  Oswego  during  the  year. 

The  coastwise  imports  at  the  port  of  Oswego,  for  the  year 

1S61,  amoimted  to $6,083,036 

Coastwise  exports  of  1851 11,471,071 

Total  coastwise 17,554,107 

Add  foreign  commerce 4,993,233 

Totall851 22,546,330 


The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  district  amounts  to  21,943 
tons  sail,  and  4,381  tons  steam,  being  an  aggregate  of  26,323  tons. 

The  whole  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  year  are  as 
below : 


Years. 

Entrances 

Tons. 

Men. 

ClearanceB. 

Tona. 

Men. 

3,318 
y,IN)4 

791,383 
656,406 

28.157 
34,033 

3,198 
8,771 

635,793 
604,159 

Increase 

314 

64,997 

4,125 

437 

81,634 

3,481 

The  enrolled  tonnage  for  1840,  was  8,346;  for  1846,  15,513;  lor 
1847,  18,460 ;  for  1848, 17,391 ;  and  for  1851,  26,323  tons. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  OsWego,  for  several  years,  has  been 
declared  as  follows:  in  1846,  $10,502,980;  in  1847,  $18,067,819 ;  and 
in  1851,  122,546,330. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  IN  1851. 
Imports. 

In  American  vessels — 

In  bond $197,040 

Paying  duty ■ 17i,2l2 

Free 9,513 

,    .    ■     $380,705 

In  British  vessels — 

In  bond 1,137,303 

Paying  duty 260,941 

Free 5,398 

1,403,647 

Total  imports 1 ,784,413 


Exports  foreign  produce  and  manufactures. 

Entillcd  m  drawliack.       Duty  coUecwd,       Wut  enlifled  to  drawback. 

In  American  vessels 890,532  $36,381  $287,288 

In  British  vessels 170,603  53,379  367,477 

901,135  89,760  *  654,765 

•  In  this  are  included — 

Tea 825,606  pounds,  va'.ue  $423,057 

Coffee 359,312  pounds,  v  iue       37,220 

460,277 


Exports  domestic  produce  and  manufactures. 

In  American  vessels SI, 190,048 

In  British  vessels 1,100,863 

2,291,911 
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Imports  at  the  District  of  Oswego,  coastwise,  t 
cember  31,  1851. 


f  the  year  ending  De- 


Articles. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Fish 

- .  L  barrels . 

335 

S2,345 

Ashes — ^pot  and  pearl  . 

casks. 

3,895 

97,375 

feet 

-21,295,574. 

213,000 

Staves  and  heading. . . 

M. 

1,799 

8,995 

Laths 

M. 

1,17& 

4,716 

Shingles 

M, 

.l,iS3,  , 

3,557 

Wheat 

...bushels- 

,   3,561,697 

9,849,358 

Flour 

...barrels. 

.    .130,054  , 

620,216 

Barley 

...bushels. 

171,347 

102,808 

do 

52,568 

26,284 

do... 

do 

1,261,306 

625,653 

Potatoes   . .  - : 

do... 

4,874 

3,437 

Peas  and  beans 

do... 

3,202 

2,402 

Apples 

...barrels. 

3,327 

4,159 

Peaches 

...baskets. 

451 

564 

Butter 

. .packages. 

4,029 

43,348 

3,8S8 
27,950 

38,880 

Pork 

barrels. 

419,250 

10,666 

175,000 

Lard 

..packages. 

22,208 

266,496 

Beef 

barrels- 

15,940 

159,400 

Tallow  

do... 

447 

9,834 

Hides 

number . 

7,090 

21,270 

Sheep-pelts ' 

...bundles. 

272 

20,400 

Wool 

... pounds - 
....barrels. 

42,400 

12,720 

Eggs 

702 

7,020 

Beeswax 

do... 

67 

2,680 

Horses  : 

...number. 

50 

5,000 

Cattle 

..    ..do 

15 

406 

400 

casks. 

4,872 

Hemp 

■ bales. 

.       ,         .266  . 

7,980 

do.. 

Malt 

...bushels. 

7,955 

4,773 

Tobacco 

bhds. 

282 

25,380 

Broom-corn 

bales. 

300 

4,500 

Whiskey 

-,..  ban-els. 

2,619 

26,190 

Ale  and  porter 

Dry  goods 

do... 

200 

1,200 

boxes. 

251 

25,100 

Furniture 

, .  pEickages . 

245 

12,250 

Paper  and  books 

,..buii(fles. 

355 

38,300 

Leather 

rolls. 

1,108 

44,320 

Paint 

barrels. 

1,275 

8,928 

Saleeratus 

casks. 

132 

1,960 

jl^.OOglC 
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Imports,  coastwise,  at  the  District  of  Oswego — Continued. 


Aiticles. 

Quiuntitj. 

Value. 

Glass 

....boxes. 
..do  . 

3,305 
303 
633 

2,433 
Qb5 
550 
279 

799 
640 
126 

300 

S5,763 
606 

Oilcake.... 
Laid  oil  .... 
Candles   .... 
Iron  (pig  and 

scrap)... 

tons- 

barrels. 

....boxes. 

tons. 

25,320 
72,990 
2,740 
16,500 

Grindstones   

Cnal 

Lime-stone 

Corn-brooms 

Platform  scales 

Sundries 

...number. 
tons. 

do.. 

dozen. 

number. 

6,500 
3,196 

1,280 

253 

6,000 

36,532 

Total 

6,083,036 

Exports,  coastwise,  fro 


I  the   Dhtrict  of  Oswego,  during  tlie  year  ending 
December  31,  1851. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oil 

casks . 

526 

13,135 

Lumber 

feet. 

148,300 

1,668 

Flour 

....bai-i-els. 

2,727 

10,908 

Wheat 

...bushels. 

2,500 

2,000 

Corn 

do... 

7,500 

3,750 

Apples 

....barrels. 

6,616 

8,317 

Rice 

tierces. 

603 

15,075 

Horses .      . 

150 

595 

12,000 

Pork 

....barrels. 

8,925 

1,014 

20,280 

Lard 

..packages. 

144 

1,296 

Wool 

...pounds. 

15,495 

3,409 

Hides  and  skins 

.....do... 

100,581 

12,189 

do... 

111,873 
97,125 

10,069 

Tobacco 

do... 

11,655 

Spirits 

casks. 

660 

26,100 

Spirits  of  turpentine  .. 

....barrels. 

1,350 

20,250 

Candles 

boxes. 

550 

Starch 

...pounds. 

195,285 

11,717 
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Exj)orls,  coastwise,  from  the  District  of  Osivego — Continued. 


Artitlos. 

QuaBtBy. 

Vnluo. 

$29,250 
8,900 

Pianos 

...-number. 

43 

Wagons  and  carriage 

do... 

98 

13,360 

Tobacco 

boxes; 

850 

34,000 

Snuff. 

lars. 

475 

1,900 

Ground  aypsum 

....barrels. 

5,498 

4,811 

Water  lime-..,..,.. 

do... 

16,101 

16,101 

I<eather 

.  , . .pounds - 

150,000 

30,000 

Hals 

16,000 

16,000 

Glass,  glass-ware,  and 
Railroad  iron 

eaitbenware 

tons. 

43,429 

1,737,160 

Bar  and  otlier  iron . . . 

do.. 

3,117 

249,360 

Pig  and  scrap  iron.. 

do.. 

1,967 

37,997 

Steel 

pounds. 

415,400 

62,310 

Nails  and  spikes 

Stoves  and  castings.. 

....:.do... 

3,593,631 

143,745 

Ions. 

1,376 

11,080 

16,300 

Tin 

boses. 

1,050 

6,300 

Sugar 

pounds  - 

9,961,000 

677,270 

43^200 

Tea 

chests. 

1,440 

Coff™ 

. ...pounds. 

3,330,799 

338,080 

Coal 

tons. 

3,313 

16,065 

18,500 
7,073,525 

No.  7, — District  of  Genesee. 

Port  of  entry,  Rochester ;  latitude  43°  08',  longitude  77°  51' ;  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  9,207  ;  in  1840,  20,191 ;  in  1850,  36,403. 

The  Genesee  district  has  a  very  limited  commerce  except  with 
Canada;  with  eighty  miles  of  coast  it  has  but  one  shipping  place, 
which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river,  at  a  distance  of 
■about  three  miles  from  Rochester  city.  The  passage  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  a  parallel  line  of  raikoad  through  the  entire  length  of  the  district, 
but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  offering  better  facilities  ibr  the 
ti'ansportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  whether  eastward  or 
westward,  than  the  late  can  afford,  confines  the  commerce  of  the  port 
entirely  to  Canadian  trade.     Rochester  is  well  situated  on  thejalis  of  the 
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Genesee,  which- are  three  in. number,  with  an  aggregate  descent  of  268 
feet  within  the  city  limits,  affording,  almost  utibounded  resources  in 
the  shape  of  water-power,  applicable  to  most  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  apphed  lai-gely  to  the  flouring  busiriess  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  shipped  by  canal  from  Buffalo  being  floured  and  reshipped  by 
canal  lo  its  ulterior  destination.  "   ■ 

It  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  had  a  population,  in  1820,  of 
1,502  individuals.  In  1830  it  had  increased  to  9,269 ;  in  1840  to  20,191, 
and  in  1850  to  36,403.  In  1812  it  waslfid  out  as  a  village,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1817.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1834,  and  the  city  limits  now 
occupy  an  area  of  4,324  acres,  well  laid  out  with  a  good  regard  to  reg- 
ulaiity.  Rochester  has  three  bridges  across  the  Genesee  river,  besides 
a  fine  aqueduct  over  which  the  canal  passes,  traversing  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  adding  mu<^h  to  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth. 

The  Canadian  commerce  of  this  district  was,  for 

1851.  Imports $49,040 

Exports .'.       913,654 

Total 962,694 

18-50.  Imports 195,283 

Exports 326,899 

422,182 

In  1851 S969,694 

1850 423,183 

Increase 540,513 

The  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  from  this  port  was : 


YeM, 

Entraoeee. 

Tons.               Men. 

Clearanoea. 

T0H3. 

Men., 

1851 

487 

212,794 

7,997 

487 

212,794 

7,997 

There  ai-e  enrolled  in  this  district  429  tons  of  steam  and  57  of  sail 
shipping. 

Exjiorted  to  Canada. 

In  British  vessels,  foreign  goods $335,708 

In  British  vessels,  domestic  goods  entitled  to  drawback 445,967 

In  British  vessels,  foreign  goods  entitled  to  drawback 131,979 
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Imported  from  Canada, 

Dutycollectefl, 

In  American  vessels $8,456  $1,765 

In  British  vessels 40,584  8,773 


No.  8. — DisTKiCT  OF  jV': 

Port  flf  entry,  Lewiston;  latitude  43°  09',  longitude  79"  0?';  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  1,52S;  in  1840,  3,533;  in  185&,  ^,924. 

This  district  embrEicea  all  the  lake  coast  of  Ontario,  from  the  Oak 
Orchard  creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  thence  Up  that  river  to 
the  falls  on  the  Amei-ican  side,  and  includes  the  ports  of  Oali  Orchard 
Creek,  Olcott,  and  WQson,  on  the  lake  shore,  Lewiston  and  Youngstown 
on  the  river,  and  an  office  of  customs  at  the  suspension  bridge  wliich 
crosses  the  Niagara,  at  three,  nules'  distsmce  below  the  falls. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  from  Buffalo  passing  through  tliis 
district  to  Canada,^  across  the  suspension  bridge;  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  at  wliich  time  it  is  by  fer  the  better  route,  on  account  of 
the  railroad  comniunication  from  the  Mis,  which  were,  in  former  years, 
generally  considered  as  the  head  of  navigation. 

At  that  time  the  trade  of  the  Niagara  district  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; but  since  art  and  science  have  opened  new  channels  of  com- 
munication on  either  side  of  that  great  natural  obstacle,  the  field  of  its 
commercial  operations  has  been  narrowed  down  to  the  supply  of  the 
local  wants  oi  the  circumjacent  country. 

Lewiston,  the  port  of  entry  and  principal  place  of  business,  as  well  as 
the  largest  town  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niagara 
river,  seven  miles  above  its  mouth,  opposite  to  Queenstown,  Canada, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ferry.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
3,000  persons,  and  communicates  with  Buffalo  and  Lockport  by  rail- 
ways, and  with  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Oswego,  and  Ogdensburg,  during 
the  summer  season,  by  daQy  steamers.  It  carries  on  some  valuable 
traffic  with  Canada. 

The  district  is,  as  yet,  rather  barren  of  internal  improvements,  havmg 
for  their  object  the  connecting  the  circumjacent  regions  with  the  lake 
and  river;  for  there  is  but  one  railway  passing  through  it,  which  has 
Buffalo  and  Lockport  for  its  respective  termini.  One  or  two  other 
roads,  however,  are  in  process  ot  construction,  designed  to  connect 
Rochester  and.  Canandaigua  with  the  great  western  railway  through 
Canada,  as  it  is  intended,  by  means  of  a  second  suspension  bridge 
across  the  Niagara,  near  Lewiston.' 

It  is,  however,  a  question  with  many  minds  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  bridge  upon  this  principle  sufficiently  steady  and 
firm  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  locomotive  with  a  heavy  trairL  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  it  is  probable,  m  making 
the  transit  in  single  cars,  by  horse-power.  It  seems  somewhat  remEirk- 
able  that,  while  the  success  of  railroad  communication  by  means  of  s«s- 
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pension  is  so  entirely  problematical,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made, 
or  even  proposed,  to  nirow  a  permanent  arched  bridge  across  the  rivef 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  creek,  which  could  be  effected,  one 
would  imagine,  by  means  of  stone  piers  and  iron  spans,  without  great 
risk  or  difficulty.  Should  the  suspension  plan,  however,  prove  unfea- 
sible, it  is  probable  that  the  iron  tubular  bridge  system,  so  triumphantly 
established  in  Great  Britain  on  the  Conway  and  the  Menai  straits,  will 
be  adopted.  So  that  it  may  be  aJmosU^onfidently  predicted  that  the  Ni- 
agara district  will  very  shortly  be  brought  into  the  line  of  a  gj-eat  direct 
eastern  and  western  thoroughfare,  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  Cana- 
dian commerce  overland,  and  materially  increase  the  size  and  progress 
of  Buffalo. 

In  former  days,  all  freight  coming  up  Lake  Ontario,  destined  for  con- 
sumption, was  transported  by  land  from  Lewiston  across  the  portage 
around  the  falls  of  the  Niagara,  The  noble  river  itself  affords  an  ex- 
cellent harbor  at  Lewiston,  being  far  below  the  rapids  and  broken 
water,  which  extend  to  some  distance  downward  from  the  whirlpool. 
Youngstown,  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  stream,  is  also  a  good  landing 
place  for  steamers. 

A  line  of  fine  mail-steamers  phes  regularly  between  these  places  and 
Ogdensburg  and  Montreal  daily.  The  other  ports  above  mentioned 
are  mere  local  places  for  sliipment  of  domestic  country  produce,  and 
the  receipt  of  merchandise.  No  definite  returns  have  been  made  of 
their  busmess,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject  in  detail. 

The -returns  of  the  commerce  of  this  district  prove  it  to  be  us  follows: 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  year  1851,       $103,985 
Imports  coastwise  "  "         "  236,684 

Total  imports 340,669  $340,669 

Exports  to  Canada,  foreign $150,023 

"         "         "         domestic  produce 426,023 

"  "  "      'coastwise 433,634 

Total  exports 1,019,418         1,019,418 

Grand  total 1,360,087 

Total  foreign  commerce $689,769 

Total  coastwise  commerce 670,318 

Total  commerce  of  tlie  district 1,360,087 
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The  tonnage  employed  in  this  district  for  ihe  following  years,  was: 


Yeai'B. 

Eutraufifis. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Clearances. 

Tons. 

Men. 

TS51... 
1S50... 

990 
903 

427,968 
358,048 

31,188 
16,950 

990 
903 

427,968 
358,048 

21,188 
10,950 

Increase 

87 

69,930 

4,238 

87 

69,930 

4,238 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  district  for  1851,  was: 


Steam JOO  tons. 

Sail 505    « 

Total  tonnage 605    " 

The  increase  in  this  district  will  be  seen  by  a  glajice  at  the  follow- 
ing tables  : 

Enrolled  shipping  for  the  year  1838 119  tons. 

"     1843 112    " 

"  "  "  "     1848 730    " 

"  »  "     1851 605    " 

The  foreign  comaierce  for  the  years  1847,  1850,  and  1851,  compare 
as  follows : 

184T.  1850.  1851. 


Exports,  domestic.  . . 

1   $166,541 

$260,074 
05,464 
353,954 

1430,761 
159,023 

Imports  from  Canada . 

18,015 

103,985 

184,556 
Canadian  trade  in  1851 

079,492 

Imports . 
.    $42,115 
,      61,870 

689,767 

Duty  oollectai!. 
$7,854 

In  British  vessels . 

12,103 

Exports— foreign,  goods. 

Entitled  to  drawbocl.    Not  ( 

In  American  vessels S34,722 

In  British  vessels ^  75,243 


titled  to  dvnwbaefc, 
$32,053 
28,007 

60,059 
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Exports — domestic  p-oduce  and  manufacture. 

In  American  vessels $212,924 

In  British  vessels 213,837 

426,761 

Total  exports  and  imports  in  American  vessels,. ^ $311,813 

Total  Bxportg  aaid  imports  in  British  vessels 378,956 

690,769 

Statement  oj  men  and  tonnage  employed  in  the   Canadian  trade  with  this 
district. 

American  steamboats,.. 2,908  men. 

"         sail  vessels ._ 6(5     " 

Total  Americans  in  foreign  trade . .  3,034     " 

Foreign  steam  vessels - 9,909  men. 

"        sail  vessels 130     " 

Total  in  foreign  vessels 9,339     " 

t  of  crews  on  hoard  coasting  ves-wk. 


'Steam  vessels 

■Sail  vessels 

No.  entries. 

282 

19 

301 

Tous. 

203,120 

1,695 

Men.  ■ 

6,930 

80 

7,010 

Bays. 
SIS 
17 

,      ^otal 

204,815 

835 

No.  9. — District  of  Buffalo  Creek. 

Port  of  entry,  Buffalo;  latitude  42°  53',  longitude  7S°  55';  popula- 
tion in  1830,  8,668i  in  1840,  18,213;  in  1850,  42,361. 

This  district  has  a  coast-line  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  cbmmenc- 
ing  at  the  great  falls  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  thence  extends  souths 
"ward  and  v^estward,  embracing  the  ports  of  Schlosser,  Tonawanda, 
and  Black  Rock,  on  the  river;  Buffalo,  on  Buffalo  Creek,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Erie;  and  Cattaraugus  Creek,  Silver  Creek,  Dunkirk,  Van  Buren 
barbor,  and  Barcelona,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie;  being  all 
the  ports  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  eastern  State  line  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Buffalo  Creek"  ha.s  a  commerce  larger  than  that  of  any  other  lake 
■district  in -the  United  States,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
declaied  value  of  the  lake  trade,  and  showing  the  astonishing  increase, 
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in  the  single  year  1861,  of  119,087,832.  This  increase  may  partly 
be  attributed  to  the  ■opening,  in  May,  1851,  of  a  new  avenue  ol'  trade 
to  one  point  of  the  district,  in  that  noble  -work,  the  New  Tort  and  Erie 
railroad.'  The  commencement  of  operations  on  this  route  necessarily 
increased  the  competition  for  the  "trade  of  the  lakes;"  and,  while  an 
excellent  share  of  business  has  fallen  to -the  lot  of  the  new  enterprise,  it 
would  appear  that  the  old-established  lines  have  been  gainers  rather 
than  losers  by  its  opening. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  thjs  distiict,  and,  in  some  sort,  aE  serving  as 
the  feeders  and  receivers  of  its  lake  commerce,  are  the  terminations  of 
the  following  great  avenues  to  the  seaboard :  the  Albany  and  Bufiiilo 
railway,  the  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  railway,  the  New  York  City, 
Corning,  and  Buffalo  railway,  the  Buffalo,  Canandaigua,  and  New  York 
City  rMlway,  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  railway,  the  Buffalo  and 
State  Line  railway,  extending  to  Erie,  Pa,,  through  Dunkirk;  the  New 
York  and  Erie  railway,  extending  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Lake 
Erie  at  Dunkirk;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Erie  canal,  intercommunica- 
ting between  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  tide-water. 

The  thi-ee  Buffalo  and  New  York  roads,  and  the  State  Line  road, 
have  been  put  into  operation  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year — 1852— -and  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  as  operating 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  district  previous  to  that  date. 

Of  the  ports  above  named,  as  being  embraced  in  this  district,  the  city 
of  Buffalo  is  by  fer  the  most  important;  of  the  others,  Dunkirk  and 
Tonawanda,  oiily,  have  any  actual  claims  to  consideration.  Schlosser, 
being  situated  three  miles  only  above  the  falls,  where  the  current  is 
already  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  dangerous,  enjoys  few  commercial 
,  advantages,  and  is  remarkable  only  as  a  landing-place  ibr  pleasure 
parties,  and  the  seat  of  a  small  Canadian  ti^ade,  carried  on  by  means 
of  skifis  across  the  river. 

The  Niagara,  to  this  point,  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  other  vessels 
of  the  largest  lake-class;  but,  the  channel  being  difficult  and  the  cur- 
rent perilously  strong,  vessels  of  any  magnitude  rarely  venture  them- 
selves so  near  the  falls.  The  Canadian  port  of  Chippewa  is  nearly 
opposite  this  point;  and,  during  the  summer  season,  a  small  steamer 
plies  regularly  twice  a  day  between  Chippewa  and  Buffalo,  entering 
the  Niagara  irom  the  Chippewa  creek,  by  means  of  a  cut,  and  thence 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  Buffalo  harbor. 

Tonawanda  is  more  eligibly  situated  for  trade,  on  the  Tonawanda 
creek — a  fine  navigable  stream — ^the  Niagara,  and  the  Erie  canal ;  the 
river  and  creek  forming  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  twelve  miles  north 
&om  Buffalo,  on  the  canal;  and,  owing  to  its  facilities  for  the  tran- 
shipment of  produce  saying  twelve  miles'  tolls,  its  business  has  in- 
creased rapidly  during  the  last  three  years.  This  busmess  is  princi- 
pally transacted  by  Buffalo  houses,  and  the  commercial  transactions  of 
Tonawanda  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  Buffalo  markets,  to 
which  easy  access  is  had  by  means  of  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 
railway. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  in  1850  was  valued  at  $1,905,494,  andi 
in  1851  at  no  less  than  $3,782,086,  consisting  of  $1,693,423  exports  by 
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liike,  and  S2, 089,603  imports;  showing  aa  aggregate  increase,  over 
the  value  of  the  business  of  1850,  of  $2,576,592. 

Black  Rock,  the  next  port  in  order,  is  similar  in  situation  to  the  last 
described;  being  situate  on  tlie  Niagara  river  and  Erie  canal,  only  two 
miles  distant  from  Buffalo. 

The  returns  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  lakes  at  this  point  are 
usually  included,  by  the  collector,  with  thcrae  of  Buffalo.  In  1850  and 
1851,  they  were,  however,  made  distinct,  and  Eire  as  follows:  in  1850, 
$1,947,693;  in  1851,  13,349,334;  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  of 
$401,641.  The  principal  commerce  of  Black  Rock  consists  in  a  traffic 
carried  on  with  Canada,  by  means  of  a  ferry,  which  plies  constantly 
between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
for  which  purpose  several  mills  have  been  established  at  this  point. 

SQver  creek,  Cattaraugus  creek.  Van  Buren  harbor,  and  Barcelona, 
are,  each  of  them,  convenient  landing-places  for  supplies,  and  for  the 
shipping  of  the  produce  of  the  neighborhood;  but  the  value  of  their 
commerce  has  not  been  made  up  or  returned,  as  the  small-class  Vessels, 
which  ply  in  the  trade  between  Buffalo  and  these  ports,  rarely  extend 
their  trips  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district,  in  which  case  they  are  not 
required  to  report  their  cargoes  at  the  custom-house.  Their  imports 
consist  of  all  kmds  of  merchandise,  and  their  exports  of  butter,  cheese, 
pork,  wool,  lumber,  and  vegetables,  the  country  behind  and  adjacent 
to  them  being  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  whole 
State  of  New  York. 

Dunkirk  is  situate  on  Lake  Erie,  about  45  miles  west  of  Buffalo, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  with  an 
easy  access  for  vessels  of  hght  draught  of  water,  and  communicates  with 
New  York  by  the  Erie  railroad,  464  miles  in  length.  There  are  some 
slight  obstructions  at  the  harbor  mouth,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
lake  ports,  which  if  removed,  would  make  navigation  i>erfectly  free  for 
vessels  of  light  draught;  but  the  bottom  being  oi'rock,  it  cannot  readily 
be  deepened. 

The  commerce  of  Dunkirk,  which  previously  was  merely  nominal, 
amounted  in  1851,  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  railway,  to  the  sum  ot 
$9,394,780,  being  of  exports  14,000,000,  of  imports  $5,394,780.  The 
Buff"aIo  and  State  Line  railway,  which  connects  that  city  with  Dun- 
kirk, also  connects  it  with  Erie,  Pa. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  tlie  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  had  a  papula- 
tion in  1810,  of  1,508  persons;  in  1820,  of  3,095;  in  1830,  of  8,668; 
in  1840,  of  18,213;  and  in  1850,  of  42,261;  showing  an  increase  of  113 
per  cent,  from  1830  to  1840,  and  of  132  per  cent,  from  1840  to  1850. 
This  would  lead  to  the-  conclusion,  on  the  average  rate  of  increase  on 
the  last  ten  years,  that  on 'the  1st  of  January,  1853,  its  population  did 
not  fall  far  short  of  50,478  ^rsons. 

Buffalo  occupies  a  commanding  business  situation  at  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  Lake  Erie, 
constituting,  as  it  were,  the  great  natural  gateway  between  the  marts 
of  the  East  and  the  producing  regions  of  the  West,  for  the  passage  of  the 
lake  commerce.  It  is  distant  from  Albany,  on  a  straight  hne,  288 
miles — ^by  canal  363,  and  by  railroad  335.  From  Rochester,  73 
miles;  from  NiagaraFalls  22,  SSE.;  fi«m  Cleveland  203,  ENE,;  from 
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Detroit  290,  E.  by  N.;  from  Mackinnw  637,  SE.;  fi-om  Green  Bay 
807,  ESE.;  from  Montreal,  Canada  East,  427,  SW.;  and  fi-om  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  381,  NW. 

The  harbor  of  Buffalo  is  constituted  by  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek, 
which  has  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  of  water  for  the  distance  of  a  mile 
fi'om  its  mouth,  with  an  average  width  of  two  hundred  feet;  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fine,  sxibstantifd  stone  pier  and  sea-wall  jutting  out  into  the 
lake,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  handsome  light-house  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  by  forty-six  feet  in  "height;  there  is,  however,  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  preventing  the  access  of  any  vessels  drawing  above  ten  feet  of 
water,  A  ship-canal  seven  hundred  yards  long,  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
thirteen  deep,  has  been  constructed  into  the  place  as  a  further  accom- 
modation for  vessels  and  for  their  security  when  the  ice  is  running;  yet 
the  harbor,  which  is  perfectly  easy  of  access  in  all  weathers,  is  very  far 
&om  being  adequate  to  the  commerce  of  the  place,  and  ia  often  so  much 
obstructed  by  small  craft  and  canal-boats,  especially  when  forced  in 
suddenly  by  stress  of  weather,  that  in^ess  or  egress  is  a  matter  not 
easily  or  rapidly  effected.  The  extension  of  the  Erie  cansd  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  its  original  terminus,  and  the  construction  of  side-cuts 
into  it  for  the  reftige  of  boats,  will  do  something  to  relieve  this  pressure ; 
and  much  has  been  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  the  city  authorities,  who 
have  already  expended  large  sums  in  the  excavation  of  ship-canals 
inside  the  sea-wall,  on  which  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  goods  and 
facilitating  the  transhipment  of  merchandise  are  in  progress  of  erection. 

Two  very  large  canal  basins  are  also  in  progress,  underthe  auspices 
of  the  State,  for  the  better  and  safer  accommodation  of  canal-boats. 
This  win  tend  to  attract  them  from  the  noain  harbor,  and  will  materially 
increase  its  capacity  for  lake  shipping.  One  of  the  above  named  basins 
is  being  constructed  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  other  some- 
thing more  than  a  mile  distant,  easterly.  The  two,  being  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  creek  and  communicating  with  it,  and  also  with 
each  other  by  canal,  will  afford  ample  facilities  for  transhipment  to 
both  sides  of  the  city. 

More  than  this,  however,  is  required,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
large  and  daily  increasing  commerce  of  the  place,  and  it  is  contempla- 
ted to  open  a  new  channel  from  the  lake  to  the  creek,  at  above  a  mile's 
distance  fi^om  its  mouth,  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  not  above  two. 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width;  and, this  iniprovement,  with  the 
erection  of  a  new  breakwater,  would  render  it  sufficiently  capacious  for 
the  computed  increase  of  shipping  for  many  years  to  come. 

Buffalo  is  a  handsome  and  well  built  city,  with  streets,  for  the  most 
part,  rectangular  and  rectifinear,  and  many  handsome  buildings.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  that  stupendous  State  work,  the  Erie  canal;  of  three 
lines  of  railway  connecting  it  direcdy  witn  New  York ;  and  of  one  comr 
municating,  through  Albany,  with  both  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
tDU.  It  is  also  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Buffalo  and  State  Line  rail- 
way, which  is  destined  to  extend  westward,  by  means  of  the  soutli 
shore  railways,  to  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  A  railroad  is  also 
projected  hence  to  Brantford,  in  Canada  West,  which  will  open  to  the 
city  the  whole  trade  of  the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  the  Grand  river, 
with  the  adjacent  lumbering  districts,  and  is  destined  to  connect  with 
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the  great  western  road,  and  tlience,  via  Detroit,  witli  all  llie  West,  and 
by  Lake  Huron  with  the  mineral  regions  of  Late  Superior.  It  has  a 
dry-dock  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  a  steamer  of  sixteen  hundred 
tons  butden,  and  three  nundred  and  twenty  feet  length,  with  a  ma- 
rine railway  to  facilitate  the  hauling  out  and  repairing  of  vessels. 
There  is  also  near  the  same  ship-yard  in  which  these  are  to  be  found,  a 
large  derrick  for  the  handling  of  boilers  and  heavy  machinery.  ,  lu 
short,  it  appears  that-this  city  is  resolved  to  keep  fiilly  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  the  times,  and  not  to  lose  the  stairt  which  she  took  by  force 
of  her  natural  advantages,  through  any  w^ant  of  energy  or  exertion. 

As  being  the  oldest  port  on  Lake  Erie,  and  having  talcen,  and  thus 
far  held,  me  lead  in  the  amount  and  value  of  her  lake  commerce,  the 
commercial  returns  of  Buffalo  are  fuller  than  those  of  most  other  ports ; 
and  as  the  history  of  her  commercial  progress  is  litde  less  than  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  advancement  oi  all  the  commerce  west  of  it, 
no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  entering  somewhat  fully  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  lake  commerce  of  EuiFalo,  and  its  details,  at  this  time, 

This  commerce  dates  its  actual  commencement  from  the  year  1S25, 
the  year  in  which  the  canal  was  finished  and  opened,  so  as  to  connect 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Atlantic ;  though  the  first  craft 
which  navigated  those  inland  waves  was  built  many  years  anterior  to 
that  date.  The  first  American  vessel  which  navigated  the  waters 
of  Lalie  Erie  was  the  schooner  Washington,  built  near  Erie,  iri.  Penn- 
sylvEmia,  in  1797.  The  first  steamer  on  this  lake  was  constructed  at 
Black  Rock,  in  1818.  In  1825,  however,  the  whole  licensed  tonnage 
of  all  the  lakes  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  consisted  of  three  steamers 
of  772  tons,  and  64, sailing  craft  of  1,677  tons,  making  an  aggregate  of 
steam  and  sail  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Buffalo  of  only  2,449. 
In  1830  this  had  increased  to  16,300 
In  1835  "  "  30,602 

In  1S41  "  "  55,181 

In  1846  "  "  90,000 

In  1851  "  "  153,426 

It  wM  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  during  this   series  of 
yeJiTS,  was,   from  1825  to  1830, 113  per  cent,  per  annum. 
1830  to  1835,   18 
1835  to  1841,  13J        " 
1841  to  1846,  12  "  " 

1846  to  1851,  14         "  « 

Astonishing  and  unprecedented  as  is  this  increase,  it  yet  gives  no  ade- 
quate idea  oi  the  increase  of  business  U-ansacted  by  it;  for  the  changes 
which  the  last  qusurter  of  a  century  has  wrought  in  the  construction  and 
models  of  vessels — adapting  them  to  greater  speed  and  capacity  for 
burden,  together  with  the  improvement  in  the  modes  of  shipping  and  dis- 
charging cargoes — have  increased  the  availability  of  the  same  amount  of 
tonnage  more  than  tenfold.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  augmentation 
of  the  commerce  of  Buffalo,  during  the  period  above  mentioned,  recourse 
mast  be  had  to  the  quantities  of  the  articles  transported.  In  1825,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years,  all  the  grain  cargoes  were  handled  in 
buckets,  and  from  three  days  to  a  week  were  consumed  in  discharging 
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a  single  ciirgn,  during  which  time  the  vessel  would,  on  an  average,  lose 
one  or  two  fair  winds ;  wheresis  the  largest  cargoes  ere  now  readily 
discharged  by  steam,  in  fewer  hours,  than  in  days  at  that  time- 
Again  ;  steamers  now  require  but  twelve  hours  to  make  tripa  for 
which  three  days  were  then,  at  the  least,  necessary. 

Up  to  the  year  18-35  the  trade  consisted  principally  of  exports  of 
merchandise  to  the  West.  During  that  year,  however,  Ohio  commenced 
exporting  breadstuffs,  ashes,  and  wool,  to  some  extent.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  several  leading  articles  of  western  pro- 
duce, during  the  various  periods  from  1835  to  1851:  ' 


Ankles  shipped  eastward  fr 

om  Buffdlo  hy  canal. 

Artides. 

■    1835. 

1840, 

1845, 

1850. 

1851. 

Plonr..... 

.barrels.. 

8S,333 

633,700 

717,406 

984,430 

1,106,352 

Wheat  ... 

.bushelB.. 

95,071 

881,192 

1,354,990 

3,304,647 

3,668,0,05 

Corn 

...do.... 

14,579 

47,885 

..barrels.. 

6,502 

25,070 

6S,000 

146,836 

117,734 

AabeB 

...do.... 

4,419 

7,008 

34,fi02 

17,504 

25,585 

Staves,... 

Wo.. 

3,565,273 

32,410,660 

88,296.431 

159,479,504 

75,927,^9 

Wool 

.pounda.. 

140,911 

107,794 

3,957,007 

8,805,817 

7,857,907 

Butter  ) 

Cheese  >.. 

....do..-. 

1,030,6^ 

3,432,687 

6,597,007 

17,534,981 

11,102,283 

Lard     S 

The  figures  above  are  taken  from  the  cunal  returns  for  the  several 
years,  and  of  course  do  not  embrace  the  whole  imports  of  the  lalscs, 
but  are  given  as  the  best" attainable  standards  of  the  increase  of  lake 
commerce,  up  to  the  date  when  the  statistics  of  that  commerce  began 
to  be  kept  in  a  manner  on  which  reliance  might  be  reposed. 

The  table  next  ensuing  will  give  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  actual  increase  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  various  kinds  of 
articles  received  at  Buffalo,  during  a  series  of  consecutive  years.  In 
this  table  all  packages  of  the  same  article  are  reduced  to  a  uniform 
size;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  some  articles  will  be  found  to  vary 
in  quantity,  for  the  year  1851,  from  the  figures  contained  in  the  report 
made  up  at  the  collector's  office,  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kelchum, 
the  collector,  showing  the  receipts  at  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  and  Tonawanda, 
by  lake,  together  with  their  tonnage,  their  value  at  each  point,  and  their 
aggregate  tor  all  the'  points  combined. 

The  following  table  was  made  up  from  day  to  day,  during  the  several 
seasons,  and  will  be  found  substantially  correct.  By  reference  to  the 
official  tables,  following  this  report,  some  details  will  be  found  very 
curious,  and  mteresling  at  this  juncture,  for  reasons  whicli  will  be 
adduced  herealter; 
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Articles. 

1848, 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

ridir 

bauds 

1,349,000 

1,207,435 

1,088,321 

1,316,603 

Pork 

do 

66,0(M) 

59,954 

40,349 

lieef 

do 

53,812 

61,998 

84,719 

■    73,074 

BnooQ 

pjiinds 

inclaaedrnpork 

5,193,996 

6,562,808 

7,951,300 

SucOs 

bairels 

22,020 

21,072 

9,674 

11,136 

LumbiP 

fe«( 

21,445,000 

33,935,768 

53,076,000 

66,006,000 

Wool 

boles 

40,024 

49,072 

53,443 

60,943 

Hih 

barrels 

6,630 

5,963 

10,257 

7,875 

Hides 

No 

70,750 

63,910 

73,022 

48,430 

Leaa 

pigB 

27,  %3 

14,742 

17,951 

28,713 

IT- 

4,132 

3,132 

2,881 

2,739 

do 

12,950 

9,570 

10,461 

17,344 

Hemp 

buka 

865 

414 

421 

3,033 

Whpat 

buhhela 

4,520,117 

4,943,973 

3,672,886 

4, 187, 121 

Cora 

do 

2,208,100 

3,3ai,661 

2,504,000 

5,988,775 

Oata 

do 

560,000 

363,384 

347,  W8 

1,140,340 

Eje 

do 

17,809 

5,353 

50 

10,652 

Laid 

pouDds 

6,633,113 

5,311,037 

5,093,532 

4,798,500 

Tallow 

do 

1,347,000 

1,773,650 

1,903,528 

1,053,900 

Battel 

do 

6,873,000 

9,714,170 

5,298,344 

2, 342, 900 

Aahpq 

casks 

9,940 

14,580 

17,316 

13,509 

Whisltej' 

do 

38,700 

38,753 

30,189 

66,534 

J  eathei 

rolls 

3,313 

3,970 

8,186 

&t  ives 

No 

8,091,000 

14,163,602 

19,617,000 

10,519,000 

At  the  present  moment  the  official  documents,  alluded  to  above  as 
following  this  report,  merit  something  more  than  ordinary  attention,  as 
ihey  display  the  character,  quantity,  and  estimated  value  of  each  artide 
passing  over  the  lakes  eastward,  in  piu:suit  of  a  market,  and  the  places 
of  shipment  on  the  lake  indicating,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the 
regions  where  produced-  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  small 
amount  of  cotton,  received,  came  via  Toledo,  which  ma.y  be  held  to  sig- 
nify that  it  reached  that  point  by  canal  from  Cincinnati,  to  which  place 
it  had. been  brought  from  the  southward  by  the  Ohio  river.  The  same 
remarks  wiU  apply  to  tobacco,  and  in  some  sort  to  flax  and  hemp. 
The  latter,  however,  arrive  in  nearly  equal  quantities  by  this  route, 
and  by  the  Illinois  river,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  by  lake 
from  Missouri. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  or  instructive,  as  connected  with  the 
lake  trade,  than  statistics  Uke  these,  showing  whence  come  these  vast 
supplies,  and  what  superficies  of  country  is  made  tributary  to  this 
immense  commerce. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  tables,  referred  to,  shows  the  commerce  of 
Buffalo  to  have  been — 

In  1851,  of  imports,  731,462  tons,  valued  at $31,889,951 

exports,  304,536     "  "  44,201,720 

Milking  an  aggregate  of 76,091,671 

In  1850  it  was, 67,027,618 

Increase  on  1851 9,064,153 
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Of  the  trade  there  were,  in  1851,  imports  from  Canada. .       1507,517 
"  "  ^  "         exports  to  Cajiiida 613,948 

Total  Canadian  trade  of  1851 _}''^_3h^ 

Of  the  trade  there  were,  in  1850,  imports  from  Canada. . ,      $307,074 
"  "  "         exports  to  Canada 220,196 

TotaJ  Canadian  trade  of  1850 527,370 

Increase  of  Canadian  trade  on  1S51 $594,195 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  here  to  observe  that  much  of  the  property- 
purchased  in  Buffalo  for  the  Canadian  market  passes  over  the  Niagara 
Falls  railway  to  the  suspension  bridge,  where  it  is  reported  as  passing 
into  Canada  from  the  Niagara  district,  and  is  as  such  reported  as  the 
trade  of  that  district. 

The  tonnage  of  this  port  exhibits  an  increase  no, less  gratifying  than 
that  of  the  commerce. 

Tonnage/or  1851, 


.K,™.. 

„„.„.. 

Cre«-e, 
totul. 

Vesauls. 

Tons. 

Vesaeb. 

Tons. 

7,997 
7,486 

601 
503 

72.2J2 
71,241 

170 
305 

31,927 

14,713 

1,194 
939 

143,453 

149, 537 

375 
528 

inc.  255 

deo.5,084 

doc.  153 
255 

inc.  12, 979 

102 

Coasting  trade  for  1S51. 


No. 

Tona. 

Mt.i, 

Outward 

3,719 
3,762 

1,4.18,772 
1,433,777 

60,374 

7,481 

2,883,049 

9,050 

3,087,530 
3,713,700 

Do.      do.                do.    1850 

135,672 

606 

373,830 
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Tliis  array  of  tonnage  would  suffer  little  by  comparison  with  that  of 
any  of  our  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  composed  of  107  steamers  and  steam- 
propeUers,  and  607  sailing  vessels,  varying  in  size  from  steamers  of  310 
feet  length  and  1,600  tons  burden,  to  the  smallest  class  of  both  steam 
and  sailing  vessels.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  out  of  nearly  7,000  tons 
of  vessels  building  at  Buffalo  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  there  was 
but  one  saihngvessel — of  830  tons — ^the  remainder  consisting  of  steamers 
and  propellers ;  showing  conclusively  that  steam  is  daily  growing  more 
rapidjy  into  favor  in  a  trade  so  admirably  adapted  to  its  successful  ap- 
plication as  that  of  the  western  lakes. 

The  present  population  of  BuiTalo,  as  stated  above,  is  estimated  at 
50,000  persons;  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  employed 
in  occupations  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  and  canals. 

There  is,  moreover,  much  manufacturing  successfully  carried  on  in 
this  place,  more  especially  in  leather,  iron,  and  wood. 

In  the  above  calculation  of  the  commerce  of  Buffalo,  no  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  enormous  passenger  trade,  or  of  the  value  of  the 
many  tons  of  valuable  goods  and  specie  transported  by  express  over 
the  railways  and  on  board  the  steamers.  But  were  it  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  the  value  of  such  commerce,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would 
swell  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  trade,  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  enr<3led  and  hcensed  tonnage  of  this  disti'ict  is  23,438  tons,  of 
steam  measurement;  and  33,619  tons  of  sail,  enrolled. 
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Statement  of  prop/aty,  moving  eastward,  received  at  BvffaJo,  coastwise  and 
from  Canada,  for  ike  year  1851.:  shming  the  Tcinds  of -property,  and  qnan- 
tities  of  each  liind,Jrom  each  American  fort  and  Canada, 


Ashes. 

Ale. 

Alcohol. 

Barley. 

Casks. 

Bartel3. 

Dozen. 

Casks. 

Bushels. 

29fl 
113 

31 

1 

473 
78 
72 
!,5>5 
536 
1,038 

8,590 
772 

Black  Rivtr .. 

4 

125 

17 

340 

5 

255 

.    .   .. 

38 

2,843 

11 

ao9 

579 
507 
37 
42 

88,564 
17,719 

376 
16 

35 

10,365 

Michigan  Cily 

13,  4.78 
363 

di 

759 

39 

13,  791 

02 

39 

789 

1G6,  ise 

H„i,db,Google 
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STATEMENT— Continnet). 


Bark. 

Barrels. 

Eoxea. 

B«gs. 

Packagflfl. 

Bmidlea. 

e 

17 

37 

6 

21 

3 

-     11 

S3 

44 

21 

3 

S8 

44 

91 

' 

H„i,db,Google 
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STATEMENT— Ooiitliined. 


Beef. 

Beeswax. 

Boirels. 

TlarceB. 

CaskB. 

Barrels. 

Caaks. 

Boxes. 

54 

1,09a 

589 

9 
3 
2 

Fairport 

91 

106 
3,199 
1,335 

4,630 

46 
1 
23 
11 
194 
13 

5 

3 

6,646 
1,109 

86 

46 
310 

2 

sao 

20 

2 

2 

l.tiOS 
2,526 

3 

34,  322 
443 

1,504 

23 

1 

Michigan  City 

Canada 

54,414 

6,232 

356 
4 

253 

9 

33 

54,414 

6,222 

356 

257 

9 

33 

H„i,db,Google 
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S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Conunued. 


Pons. 

Bacon  and  hams. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

riercea. 

CaakB. 

Hbds. 

Tons. 

5 

EriB 

1 

6 

30 

2 

7 
35 

141 

8 

337 

Hi 

1,010 

9 

SI) 

1,332 

5 
99 

m 

23 

21 

197 

16 

1,087 

15 

53 
1 

1,600 

94 

Ileiroii 

1 

43a 

30 

H 

33 

55 

14 
34 

a,  008 

46 

44 

2G 
17 

836 

1 

236 

4,315 

1,792 

3,5eo 

95 

1, 9843 

236 

4,315 

1,792 

3,5B0 

95 

1,234  J 

H„i,db,Google 
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Boris. 

B...... 

Broom  corn. 

Books. 

and  BhoES. 

Elatlders. 

Do.„. 

BakE. 

Tons. 

Bosea. 

Boxes. 

Eairels. 

173 

11 

13 

1 

197 

1,383 
318 

sy 

58 

314 

74 
9 
69 

30 

2 

2 

311 
70 

5S9 

133 

5 

465 

59 

8 

as 

ShEboygan 

194, 

1 

2 

849 
295 

8J 

5 

83 

116 

536 

ohi"g?r.';:::::::: 

1,494 

28 

13 

2,aao 

5,238 

8J 

337 
3 

S4 

7 

2,280 

8i 

340 

s. 

. 

H„i,db,Google 
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S.   Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Continued. 


Porta. 

Buller. 

Beer 
bottles. 

Kesa. 

Firkins. 

Barrels. 

Casks. 

Hh^B. 

Number. 

JO 
318 
3,533 
671 
684 
61 

61 

52 

4,496 

353 

a,  711 

671 

2,064 
19 

149 
33 
39 

81 
31 
43 

4 

io 

40 
5 

667 

6 
54 

14 

8 

239 
9 

i 
S4 

309 

5 

6 

956 

109 

1,581 

2 

4 

Chisago 

MichigHn  Ciiy 

787 
11 

32 

30 

19,017 
934 

1,299 

1,156 

18 

8 

l,6iJ0 

19,251 

1,339 

1,15G 

1  * 

8 

1,600 

H„i,db,Google 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Porla. 

Beer 

Bath  brick. 

Brick. 

Bones. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Hilda. 

24,000 

26 

13,800 

30 

5 

U 

2 

37,800 

56 

5 

805 

2 

805 

37,800 

5G 

5 

H„i,db,Google 
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S.   Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Conumicd. 


Pons. 

Bristles. 

Branily. 

BufTalo 
robes. 

Candles. 

Sacks. 

Casks. 

Hhds. 

Casks. 

Bales. 

Boxes. 

10 

18 

8 

11 

1 

12 

3,21G 

in 

20 

3,246 

4 

1 

10 

20 

4 

' 

3,246 

3,551 

H„i,db,Google 
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Carpeting. 

Carrie  gea. 

Cedar  poela. 

Cement. 

Kofe. 

Number. 

Cords. 

Number. 

Barrels. 

i 

6 

31 

480 

41 

15 

£00 

1 

esi 

500 

ao 

i 

i 

14 

33 

3 

73 

MfS^".::'.:;::: 

■    3 
7 

30 

1 
5 

S 

29 

55 
2 

156 
15 

742 

1,530 

521 

67 

17i 

743 

H„i,db,Google 
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S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Contiimod. 


Cheese. 

Cider. 

Ciga™.  , 

Coai. 

EoxeB. 

Caaka. 

Tons. 

Barrels. 

Cases. 

Tons. 

- 

316 
134 

207 

43,465 
18, 648 

38, 789 

37 

42 

14 
11 

39,  780 
357 
116 

S6,S9g 

18 

2 

25 

SI 

4 

1 

773 

9 
1 

6 

10 

5 

5 

1,864 

9 

163,099 

701 

69 

77 
17 

57 

17,017 

163,099 

701 

63 

84 

57 

17,017 

H„i,db,Google 
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Coin.               j 

Copper. 

Coffee. 

Dollars. 

FackBges. 

Burrela. 

Tors. 

Pieces. 

Sucks. 

3 

1 

3 

S 

13 

146 

G 
1 
18 
5 
4 

16G| 

13 

15 

160,400 

114 

313 

76 

1 

2Q 

2 

MiiSk"  ■:"■■.:■: 

I 

4 

2 

30 

160,400 

173 

538 
3 

3431 

15 

53 

160, 400 

173 

540 

2431 

15 

H„i,db,Google 
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S    Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Continued. 


Corn. 

Co,.„..,. 

Cotloii. 

Cranberries. 

Desr  ekiiis. 

Bualiels. 

BurrelH. 

Bales. 

Barrels. 

Packs. 

S-lverC  eefc 

13,269 

is.iai 

Madiaon  Dock. 

1,300 

2,aoo 

13,201 
30,387 
«8.50a 

aao,05i 

297,114 

43,740 

1,833,502 

19,615 

227 
43 

2 

28 

Toledo 

1,043 

3:0 

333 
964 

165 

3jJ3,a04 
2,100 

1,583 

710 

a 

43 
2 

5 

30,907 

23,548 
9,577 
6,4P8 
12.R39 
9,351,888 
318,363 

32 

8 

Michigan  City 

6,938,738 

2,829 

310 

1,417 

927 

5,938,746 

2,929 

310 

1,417 

H„i,db,Google 
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Earthenware. 

E^s. 

Fealhers. 

Fell. 

Casks. 

Bairelfl. 

Crales. 

Barrels. 

Sacks. 

Rolls. 

Silver  Creek 

35 

12 
IGl 
171) 
263 

79 

1 

1 

438 

37 

6,380 

!I6 

3,140 

.      352 

664 

64 

la 

39 

68 

a 

65 

1,152 

7 

412 

9 

1,407 

7 

13 

ioi 

34 

EZw.":::;::: 

299 

6 

S23 

252 

154 

3 

116 

'  61 

3,331 
5 

1,057 

154 

3 

lie 

11,433 

3,336 

1,057 

H„i,db,Google 
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STATEMENT— Oontiimed. 


Fiah. 

Firewood. 

Flai  and  hemp. 

Flaxseed. 

Barrels. 

Cords. 

Bates. 

Tons. 

Saclls. 

Eavtels, 

_ 

7 

4 

181 

73 

1 

443 

301 

G 

120 

353 
1 

853 

963 

1,507 

697 

1,506 
7 

43 

728 
544 
966 

4 

182 

2 

430 
9 

1,133 

70 

9,979 

a 

2,471 

113 

1,338 

82 

9,981 

ea 

3,471 

H3 

1,338 

1,857 

H„i,db,Google 
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Ill 


PorU. 

Flour. 

PruLl, 
green. 

Fruit,  dried. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Bosea. 

Baahel«. 

Sacks. 

6 

^,079 

104 
38 
63 
7 

93 
144 

378 
38 
82 

8 
3 

23 

k 

PairpoH. 

618 

558 

6,952 

360,059 

2,013 

91, 405 

619 

918,919 

78,977 

18 

4 

1 

97 

5 

519 

130 
645 
34 
26 
79 
193 
4 

1 

5 
10 

10 
43 
1 

i53 

5 

270,551 

309 

12 

400 
33 

8,285 
6,461 

50e 

80,025 
17,721 
1,913 
9,118 
53, 151 
118 

3 

7 

13G 

13 

Michigan  City 

1,204,643 
11,960 

847 
1,961 

3,095 

2U8 

153 

303 

1,216,603 

2,103 

2,095 

908 

153 

H„i,db,Google 
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S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Continued. 


Potte. 

FurnituM. 

Fura. 

Boxes. 

Packages. 

Lots. 

Packs. 

Bosea. 

Casks. 

Barcelotia 

10 
31 
3 
7 
7 

73 

1 

43 

7 

2 

14 

;             * 

MaiiiBonDook 

28 

1 

2 

2 
24 
45 

3 

18 
50G 
50 
51 

i 

227 

24 

Huron  and  Milan.... 

18 

467 

9 

425 

2i 
6 

93 
2 

m 

32 
160 
134 

1 

369 

31 

I 

1 

5 

1 

4 

20 

82 

47 
94 
59 

10 
377 

6 
83 
17 

4 

.44 

1 

15 

1 

32 

3 

546 

2 

317 
10 

1,917 
8 

37 
6 

2,  274 
11 

115 

59 

43 

S,2S5 

H5 
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Ports. 

Ginseng. 

Glass, 

Bat«t8. 

Boxee. 

P„H.„.. 

Boxes. 

Tona. 

9,010 

5 

23 

e 

24 

7«4 

J3 

i^3 

lis 

9 
1 

3 

1 

40 

3 

38 

19 

1 

133 

T 

195 

*3, 1S3 

18 

133 

7 

195 

3,185 

fl  iiosea  from  Ofidenabarg. 
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STATEMENT— Contimioi 


Ports, 

Glaaa  wars. 

Gl««. 

Grease. 

Boxes . 

Casks. 

Packages. 

Tons. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

643 

303 

349 

1 

14 

34 

1 

1,163 

avo 

325 

48 

13 

14 

T 

13 

*  ii 

3 

S8 

5 

10 

!1 

SO 

loe 

10 

1,830 

610 

1 

710 

49 

3 

1,154 

1,930 

611 

710 

49 

aai 
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G     di.      ea 

Has 

Har 

lid  a 

Poria 

No 

Tons 

Cases 

PdckEgBB 

No 

Bu  dl  B 

T  na 

Si    rr     k 

D  "k   k 

E  e 

1(1 

3i 

C        PE,   t 

A  I   nl    la 

j4 

I 

l>Ial          D     k 

J5I 

riu  I  r  Y 

8 

1  8 

%     m  11  on 

3(3 

ISO 

Cle  etand 

}  1S3 

1  4J3 

20 

370 

a  310 

34 

H  ron  and  M  laa 

125 

18 

1 

97  i 

6 

Sa  dusky 

1 

S 

9 

550 

5 

F  Bmont 

51 

Toledn 
rion    e 

13 

3 

74 

7  100 
dlj 

11 

&       li 

b13 

3b0 

Der 

1  b  ' 

Tb    on 

S     CI 

sag  naw 

Mecb  naw 

]S 

Q  een  Bay 

E  ave    I  lands 

GS  nnJ  Hav 

1 

S     T       ph 

"1    I 

303 

19 

Ml    a  k  e 

H7 

Rb      b 

1  308 

fe-eno  ]  a 

17 

■\\  a  k  tan 

t9 

"1 

CI  ca 

1 

')4  'i   ) 

10 

36 

Md     aiCty 

3<t 

i     53 

1  723 

m' 

d6i 

4    0C3 

604 

2b 

Cu  ada 

50 

T  tal 

^^ 

1    23 

IftO 

364 

48  on 

ti04 

36 

H„i,db,Google 
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Porla. 

High 

Hoga. 

Horned 
cattle. 

Horaas. 

Hops. 

HoniB  and 
hoofs. 

Barrels. 

Hnmber. 

NomijBr. 

Number. 

Barrels. 

Hhda. 

2C2 

348 

193 
10 
232 

3,149 

365 

136 

2 
3 

90 

iii 

4 

e 

3^9 

40 

23,183 
I,5cO 
8,313 

27,033 

583 

ae,469 

3,753 

920 

B51 

3il 

10,954 
!,033 

29,978 

7 

344 
5 

4,15S 

6,657 

534 

710 

4G0 

1 

la 

i 

29 

1 

ao 

1 

2 
9 
23 

2 
J9 

9 
19 

1 

a,  085 

4Ga 

1,307 

93 

2 

MiohfganCily 

51,015 

SC, 1H2 
1,515 

8,097 
497 

3,630 
131 

7 

269 

51,015 

'JT,(i97 

e,  594 

2,761 

T 
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pDllil. 

Hardware. 

Iron. 

Boxes. 

BarrelB. 

Bondlee. 

Pieeea. 

Pig^. 

Tons. 

]9 

1 
39 

1,491 

23. 
13y 

29 

5,320 

57 

9 

19 

1 

* 

"    1 
463 

SB 

9 
G09 

1 

eso 

3B5 
i 

33 
4 

33 
5 

59 

hh' 

e 

u 

4 

^ 

n 

10 

143 

IS 

1 

13 

6 
2 

la 

3fi 
3 

3 

13 

S9 

9 

5 

643 

81 

2,310 

890 

e,050 

•3,195 
f4,99U 

643 

81 

2,210 

890 

6,050 

1,1861 

H„i,db,Google 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Pons. 

Iron. 

Lard. 

Casks. 

Bundles, 

Kegs    of 

Bb  reels. 

Casks. 

Kegs. 

m 

72 

3,694 

3 

6 

2,112 

13 

374 

9 

S,767 

J3 

1 
8U 

ClevelBnd. 

93 

5a3 

571 
5 

133 

44 

30 

2 

551 

64 

a 

ai 

U 
23 

53 

18 

7 
3,G46 

8 

sag 

456 
84 

197 

•3,951 

9,354 

3,489 

2,574 

540 

197 

3,951 

9,354 

2,483 

2,577 

•  750  ke»a  from  Ogi 
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Ports. 

Lead. 

Lead  pipe. 

Leatber. 

Pigs. 

Tons. 

PackBgea. 

Rolls. 

Boxes. 

33 
207 
177 
267 

40 

3,197 
21 
545 

lai 

a, 2 18 
134 
23S 
ISO 

I 

U 

i 

28 

30 

2 

21 

8,S97 

309 
231 

10,96* 
997 

eo 

448 

MichieanCur 

20,888 

80 

18 

8,343 

121 

20,888 

80 

18 

8,343 
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Lumber. 

Porte. 

Elacfc  walnut. 

Oak  timber. 

Feet. 

Tons. 

Pieces. 

Feel. 

Tons. 

Recta. 

3D 

10,000 

19,677 

36 

100 

a? 

S6 

120 

33,915 

5S3 
717 

160J 

76 

140, 000 

464 

301, on 

153 

1,511 

10,000 
376,957 

6241 

2,841 

661,  479 

153 

1,511 

386,957 

63(1 

2,841 

H„i,db,Google 
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Lumber,  shingles,  &c. 

PorW. 

Ship  plank. 

Sawed      pine, 

ShinglobolU-. 

Shingles. 

Laths. 

Feel. 

Fm. 

Cords. 

M. 

Bundles. 

375,998 

5d0,  5U0 

9,757,a97 

5.69T,«I4 

3,986,118 

871, 40O 

4|i5,  415 

a5B,0l)0 

193,000 

184, H3 

650,053 

304. 9S0 

iai.'ia7 

l,6IG.gU 

1,745,610 

271,000 

8,953,714 

309, 193 

1,939,023 

3.938,549 

36 

15i,  143 

417 

71,000 

a^o.oou 

110,000 

5 

86,000 
51,000 

6G 

339 

3,874 

435 

6i 

390 
1,192 

ao 

933,000 
1G4,000 

106, 000 

77 

789,  H2 

ii.  399,  mi 
39,373,936 

268 

9.95L 
3,138 

5,404 

789,  Ua 

81,773,633 

3101 

6,099 

H„i,db,Google 
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Malt. 

Buahela. 

Number. 

Pieces. 

„„„..  k„.,„.. 

5 



8 

1 

5 

694 

23 

s 

:::.■■.:;::::; 

' 

.... 

2 

8   . 

S 

U 

634 
a03 

73 

31 

15 

182 

e9G 

73 

SI 

15 

H„i,db,Google 
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Pons. 

MedicinEB. 

MwchBcd^se.  ■ 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

Sacks. 

Boxes. 

Packages. 

Barrels. 

9 
29 
36 

21 

5 
53 

3 

180 

2 
16 

CleyelamI 

93 

19 

145 

hi'i" 

8 
14 

30 

5 

115 

a 

4 

93 

2i 

65 

96 
8 

31 

38 

29 

63 

392 

I 

4 

19 

3 

a 

3 

37 

86 

27 

G 

195 

63 

1 

557 

43 

69 

G54 

1,590 

43 

557 

. 

69 

651 

1,590 
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Porte. 

Nuts. 

Oals. 

Oil. 

Bar,-e!a.  ' 

Caaka. 

Bo... 

Bush«la. 

Bacrcla. 

Boxes. 

51 
3 

67,107 

18,  40G 
895 

31 

2 

6 

a 
an 

6 
23 1 

33 
193 

33 

8,000 
13,60t) 

4,096 
70,^91 
60,  274 
73,734 
14,644 
70,  S97 

5,962 

47 
4 
1 

17 

""il" 

794 
10 
362 

157 

Huron  and  Milan 

Sandusky 

18 

4,699 
63 

47,797 

36- 

MfcK';v;:'.:::::'.:. 

3 

385 
3fi,683 
69,739 
4G,  453 
24,662 
47^,388 

as,  lao 

15 

33 

9 

9 

978 

69. 

16 

1,131,433 
3,378 

6,oa3 

saa 

978 

m 

16 

1,133,811 

6,023 
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Oilcake. 

Oilcloth. 

Oilstone. 

Paiiil. 

Hhda. 

Tons. 

Packages. 

Boxea. 

Bsirek. 

Kega. 

13 

5 

50 

!l 

SO 

2 

2 

500 

210 

■i 

25 

5,846 

14 

4S 

1 

63 

1,537 

4 

40 

S49 

MaZilt^.':;::; ::;::' 

563 

1,845 

23 

78 

6,417 

88 

563 

1,845 

23 

73 

e,4n 

H„i,db,Google 
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Porta, 

Paper. 

P,fl.lOS. 

Plaatcr. 

Peaa  and 

Bundles, 

Boxes. 

Rolls, 

ffumber. 

Tons. 

BarfelB. 

3 

'474 

33 

3 
1 

3,706 

88 

300 

1 

294 

1 

84 

680 

1,000 

3 

43 

1 

e 

1 

5,036 

m 

i.aou 

18 

1 

753 

5,096 

isa 

1,200 

" 

90 

H„i,db,Google 
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PorlB. 

Poultry. 

Fork. 

Potatoes. 

Railroad 

Rags, 

Pounds. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Number 

Tons. 

Sacka. 

88 
73 

3,156 
503 

9 

300 

1 

J13 
138 

lao 

S,089 
955 

1,371 
150 

9,369 
289 

321 

6 
480 
230 
115 

50 

2 

15 

1,736 
1,105 

8 
2 

286 

2,746 

15 

7,63S 

aoo 

7a 

26 

a 

124 
10 

MiiwS :::::;:::: 

1,333 
311 

115 

9,  a  15 

4,833 

234 



300 

75 

32,814 
11 

10,095 
1,351 

'ia,"334' 

27 

lO.aSB 

TolQl 

301) 

75 

33,825 

11,446 

12,  334 

33i 

10, 3og 

H„i,db,Google 
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Pons, 

ileapsiB. 

KOOIB. 

Rope. 

Rye. 

SalsroluE. 

Sausages. 

No. 

Sorrels. 

Pkg's. 

BuGhele. 

Boxes. 

Bsrrela. 

Barrela. 

6 

7,534 

2,500 

144 

IG 

188 

26 

90 

89 

197 

a 

1 

3 

8,8H2 



27 

178 

105 

51 

11 

12 

1 

1C9 

203 

Mfdi  in  »«:;::■ :::;:: 

41 

79 

175 

100 

13 

Michigan  City 

3 

ma 

202 

]3a 

19,348 
87 

270 

ei7 

4S 

Tolai 

289 

202 

138 

19,435 

270 

617 

46 

H„i,db,Google 
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Sh««p. 

Sheep-Ekins. 

Seed. 

Mo, 

Tons. 

Bundles. 

Barrels, 

Boxea. 

Caslifl. 

163 

856 
JUl 
224 

111 

13 

28 

m 

101 
70 

5,^S3 

1,197 

iia 

746 

271 

3 

Sanduaky 

9,075 

1,091 
53 
358 
18 
70 
35 

1,900 

94-i 
14 

37 

890 

606 

14 

2 

8 
70 
3 

37 
5! 
30 

195 

1 

aei 

1,793 
33 

2DL 

ie,;i6 

590 

-> 

5,333 
2,013 

3,7116 
53 

277 

112 

7,376 

3,758 

277 

H„i,db,Google 
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Slone. 

Soap. 

Slai-ch. 

Tons. 

Boxes. 

Bones. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

1 

297 



400 

373 

loa 

27 

5a 

184 

174 

1 

> 

10 

461 
1,711 

4e5 

338 

227 

3,206 

3,m 

485 

33S 

aa7 

H„i,db,Google 
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Staves. 

Stave  bolU, 

Sundriea. 

Tallow. 

Tea. 

Till. 

Porla, 

M. 

Cords. 

Paolinges, 

Barrels. 

ChcBtE. 

Bosea. 

<^  Iv  r  f^c  el 

D     1    k 

B       lona 

E  e 

1  117 

l-iS 

JUG 

C     ne-ut. 

3 

3 

A  1  tab  m 

1  754 

ja 

111 

JM  d  HO    Dock 

5 

r     pot 

313 

39 

El8  kRve 

8V 

2 

V       So 

5fi4 

Cle  eland 

11 

1  216 

J04 

5 

33 

H      n  and  M  !an 

I  060 

9 

146 

1 

1 

b    du  ky 

r.l') 

5G(i 

"  2 

Of. 

r   n    n' 

ibb 

34 

It 

T  Wo 

m 

1  IP 

T>a 

1 

Mo 

m 

a" 

Gh  aU 

GIS 

T 

Do   0 

1  535 

1  431 

20 

Te 

40 

S     fla 

4 

3 

SO^IIB 

30 

M    it    aw 

3 

G          Bay 

n 

3 

Bea       I  /  i 

Ufl  dHa 

5 

6 

h     Fq     i-I 

S!    logo 

m 

jf) 

3 

M[    a  k 

43t) 

R 

44 

8 

■WD  1.   ran 

<  1 

(0 

1 
1  464 

814 

Rl    1  g       C    3 

S 

36 

10  W9 

6  934 

'>433 

e'> 

es 

C  nsic, 

67 

3! 

T  ul 

10  69b 

31 

bJ  4 

AS" 

~^ 

ts 

H„i,db,Google 
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Porta. 

Tobacco. 

Tong.e.. 

Tripe. 

Type. 

Varniah; 

Hhds. 

Boxes, 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

5 

a 

a 

1 

3a 

I 

319 



203 

77 
13 
3 

204 

3G 

Sandusky 

m 

fl5 

7 

836 

477 

n 

3 

....  ^.. 

54 

1 

35 

,        . 

13 

wXaS ::::;. 

16 
10 

1 

la 

7 

36 

34 

44 

7 

33 

1,417 

8ja 

18 

217 

219 

113 

10 

Total 

1,417 

853 

18 

217 

219 

113 

10 

H„i,db,Google 
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Veneering. 

Wave. 

Wine. 

Wheat. 

Boxes. 

Tons. 

Packages. 

Boxes. 

Casks. 

Buahels. 

,.      .. 

6 

2 

9 

58,619 

S 

83 

24 

4 

17 

619,539 

5 

4 

73 

169,664 

as 

513,759 

3 

20,534 

2 

9 

1 

95,894 

1 

315,538 

96,eia 

1 

33 

2 

107 

116 

I 
lOi 

3,948,655 

3Q 

^ 

107 

IIG 

m 

4,050,310 

H„i,db,Google 
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WhLakey. 

.o..„.c..... 

Ports. 

Sundry  articles. 

Ciirriers 
blocks. 

Hand, 
spikes. 

Barrels. 

Bales. 

Tons. 

Boxes. 

Bundles. 

Ko. 

No. 

ai 

900 

2,4e4 

74 

231 

ise 

873 

887 

180 

27,  ISO 

1,098 

8,356 

25 

3,963 

1,036 

166 
585 
43 
83 

235 

39 

88 

141 

173 

Clevekhd.....  .... 

3,033 

6i 

145 

1,376 

825 

3,613 

102 
12 
356 

23 

3 

928 

7,817 

185 

12 

JG6 

1 

11 

1,004 

394 

150 

143 

4,728 

204 

6 

38 

21 

27 

1 

.■::::::: 

575 

20 

11,765 

61,290 
46 

9i 
3U| 

387 

3,132 
7 

835 

1,48* 

11,765 

61,336 

48i 

387 

3,133 

895 
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Ports. 

Oara. 

Wagon  woods, 

To... 

M.  feel. 

No. 

Hubs. 

Spokea. 

Piecea 

FfiUoes. 

40 

413 

85,793 

38 

4,00I> 

400 

22,000 

GGO 

250 

"49 

413 

85,  m 

i.eso 

23,000 

38 

4,000 

40 

413 

65,792 

i,asa 

23,000 

38 

H„i,db,Google 
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StcUement  showing  the  estimated  value  of  each  a^gregaU  of  the  several  arti- 
cles received  at  each  of  the  several  ports  in  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek 
coastwise  and  from  Canada,  and  total  values  of  all,  for  the  fjear  ending 
the  31s;  December,  1851. 

RECEIVED  AT  BUFFALO. 


13    "I    ask  b  860, 

r    U   d  IM 

JJ  li      n  b  t  k 
7b9cakB  %4.04U 

1  S77,094 
1    412,  r" 

2  488,8. 
178, OOU 

la,  900 

0,800    ■ 

1  S48,800 

7]G,80U 

1     70,000 

6G,600 

"  fe,5r 

'\3,  hi 
J,  700  ' 
3,U00 
>9,800 
I  047,  60O 
16, 530 
lai,  000 
5,040 
9,100 

3  1  5, 100 
1  3,  MO 

"f^a.oon 
7,  aoo 

4,800 


1,600 


B  sles 
E  sles 
Bandy 

B  Halo  rabea 
Candles 
Ca  pe  ng 
Ca     ages 
Ceda   peats 
Cedar  poats 
Cene 


2     h  g  le. 
10    a  ks 


3  5J0 
4 
1  I 
163  0)i»b 


4^900 
ID J, 760 
106, 530 

1,140 
113,700 

17,  BOl'l 
1j6,300 

95,^00 

11,4(10 

S5  018,000 
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5,938,7461)  sMs 

339  4GJ  7  r 

2, 929  bar  els 

m  m 

310  Iislea 

139  500 

1,417  ba   eU 

1J8  380 

930  hfliB 

130  "00 

154  ca  ks 

'        "3  bir  el9 

116         a 

81  600 

ll,«3b      els 

15  6U0  480 

3,  336  sa  ka 

1,057   oIlB 

J(  570 

9,98iba   dg 
83       da 

3  994  300 

164  000 

9,471  bale 

1  337  950 

1,  338  Ba  ks 

1,857  ba   el3 

648  920 

1,316, 603  Iwr   la 

26"   78b  248 

2,103ba    els 

2, 095  bar  eta 

308  boxes 

153  baake  a 

303  sa  ka 

528  650 

327  box«. 

l,9a5packBgea 

2, 235  pacta 

5S  caaha 

245  WO 

222  ba   el9 

195  pBCks^es 

2"  710 

18  ona 

115  "50 

1,830  box  E 

Oil       1 

710  IS.  ka^  s 

33  100 

2911        1 

29  100 

1,164  ba      3 

"960 

4,753 

1,733  ona 

3  9"1  300 

9  oor 

364  p    kage 
48,013 

604  bu  dies 

109  200 

26     n 

3  478  9^( 

JtJ       0    J 

ll;-..-p..hyV^.Oe>^IC 
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aaaiililie 

ArlicleH. 

Value. 

PackEges. 

Pounds. 

Iron 

6, 050  pieces 

Iron 

7, 186 J  tons 
5411  casks 

■     9301,436 

197  bundles 

1j  412  260 

Walls 

3,9jI  kfgs 

395,  iUO 

15,804 

I^rd 

9  354  barrels 

Lard 

a, 492  casks 

(       082,  I5G 

Laid 

a, 577  kegs 

3  305,150 

Le.d 
LPdd 

ao,e88  pigB 

1,622  IbO 

1         31, 100 

Lead  pipe 

13  packages 

3  600 

ISO 

Leather 
Leather 

8,343  ro  Is 
lai  boxes 
661, 479  feel 

864,550 

1       758, 130 

.umber,  black  widnut 

Lu-nber,  blai-k  walnut 

153  tons 

}         14,000 

Lumlier  black  wnlnut 

1  511  pieces 

3,706,500 

OA  limber 
r>A  ifmier 

386  967  feet 

2  841  pieces 

f         74,722 

0  A  timber 

fi  ai4|  ions 

4,643  ion 

Ship  pi  ink 

783, 143  feet 

851,(100 

I.%780 

Lumber 

BI,  773, 6J3  feel 

245,318  000 

8,995,100 

Shingle  bolls 

3101  cords 

405  750 

3,105 

La.li, 

IS  843  bunilles 

SOS  720 

3,928 

flimsies 

6  09')  M 

1,219  800 

15,245 

M-ilr 

fc9b  buBhela 

3l>,880 

806 

Mniliine'i 

73 

) 

Macbnip 

31  piece„ 

f          8,260 

Mfti-hinei 

15  boxes 

92  200 

s 

Mutrps^p^ 

if-a 

5,4tiU 

1,092 

W..rLliQi>di'e 

654  boxes 

Murhindi  ^ 

],S9U  packages 
47  Gales 

f       113,550 

Merdiindi  e 

6-7  300 

M^rfi  me.. 

679  packages 

35, 50O 

1,340 

Nl.t3 

979  barrel! 

) 

Kula 

69  cast,  s 

J            160, 720 

3,444 

Nu(^ 

lb  boxei 

S 

1,133  eilbnahfls 

36  2^1,902 

340,  143 

Oil 
Oil 

6,  nSJ  barrels 
212  boxM 

I         l,bl8  500 

151.503 

Oil  (,1  ith 

33  packless 

6,100 

1,380 

Od  caKe 
0,1  chU 

5bd  bogaheads 
1,645  tons 

(         3,981,500 

30,007 

Oil  sioitt^ 

78  bo-nes 

3  UO 

15S 

Paint  (cnv) 
Painl(leari) 
Paper 

6,417  bands 

88  kega 
5, 09n  bundles 

1         1,933,900 

32, 899 

/ 

P=p« 

132  boxes 

I            289,200 

86,016 

Puper 

],3UU  tolls 

Pianos 

18 

9,000 
180,  000 
1B9, 80O 

1,800 

Plaster 

SO  tons 

540 

Peas  and  beana 

949  barrels 

2,817 

Poultry 

300  pounds  

'  75  boxes 

12.734 

3a,  eaS  bnrrels 

II,446bu3hda 

331  tons 

10, 303  sacks 

289 

[                J,  050 

3,546,900 

I0,.'i04,000 

686,  7S0 

!         3,  ISB,  100 

Foukry 

399 

4,a03 

Potk. .[.'...'..'.'..'........ 

393,  900 

Poiotoaa 

Rags ■ , 

53, 202 

231,200 

CoSvffc 
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auantiliea. 

Packflgea. 

Pounas. 

Roots 

30.  3011 

an.  7111) 

1, 083,360 

1             193,  a  10 

11,500 

i         l,489,a00 

1,513,430 
I            745,  G80 

1         4,373,100* 
as,  350 

1            141, 580 

99, 144, Ono 

94,500 

a,o77,aou 

608, 000 
5,580 
6,600 

i         1,717,900 

69,440 

70,  08U 

11,3011 

^.000 

7,800 

i              36, 100 

1                8,080 

240,  OJS,  600 

1       19,364,700 

473,  050 

3»,  000 

19, 800 

I        2,346,520 
119, 153 

Bone 

13^  paf kstfes 

13,4a5l.uahflg 

a;0  boMs   

6l7l>8rrela 

46  barrels 

a,  760 

7,376  bundles 

47,265 

3,758  barrels 

277  boxes 

113cEsliH 

49,710 

485  boxes 

33B  boxes 

S^Tbarrela 

3,aOGboxe3 

Slave  bolls 

31J  cords  

e,934packngeB 

2,432  barrels 

62  chests 

6fi  boxes 

1,417  liogsheaJs  . , . . 

85-2b»xe9 

18  barrels 

an  barrels 

m  box^B. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
lObiirrels....... 

39  boxes 

107  packages",.!., 

116  boxes 

Uica^ka 

J,  050, 310  bushels 

61,33eba'es 

48J[Dns 

3, 5iG  packages 

895   

126 

3,as5 

2,835,317 

40  ions 

a7,2BS  pieces 

1,  462,923,  a46 

731,461.1246 
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auanmies. 

Paclioges. 

I'aunas. 

A 

91,850 

I       D,a93borre^3 

i            4S7  UefGes  

1         3,193,910 

80, 075 

1     -,.. 

(        270,  ses 

60O 

Bacon  and  hama 

833  barrels 

11,932 

Bacon  and  hanta 

I              4  barrels 

40,00T 
3,900 

aoo 

a,  400 

lf>  boxes 

4b0XB3 

400 

1 

1             G39, 800 

}             Slibarrefa 

1HO,000 

.      1, 100 

S40 

90 

3, 100 

Sboxea 

)     lO.nSboxes 

i                acaeke 

11  barrels 

J            204,160 
3,300 

Coir":".:;":::::::::::::: 

1,533,000 

1                4,000 

100 

363,033 

1,296 

3,0S4 

)                Sbarrfla 

4,697  IniBhela 

,-•.     3,113 

C.oo*l 
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Quantilies 

Value. 

P.CI.S.. 

Puunda. 

c 

c 

5        a      } 

7      0 

S)    30 

D        K 

I     1   8 

1} 

En    h        a 

S       la 

Ea    h     * 

Ea    lenwae 

lb        1 

B  SB 

1  "03  bB   eis 

<)  t2i 

J  a  he  a 

lis  sacks 

you 

3  3bU 

Fl 

I    h 

Gie  bar  els 

135  4eu 

3  708 

F     wood 

Pla     nndhani 

Pla         d 

I     .»   .. 

■h\a.x  eed 

41  "10 

Faxseed 

s 

Flo 

61  795  ba   e] 

13  J34     60 

"16  n7'> 

Pu          e 

1J6  tia  rels 

21     60 

13G 

Fu      d      J 

Fu    a    d 

P        d    A 

Pu     d      i 

P        ae 

J 

Pu      ue 

;           li.6  1     k  fe  B 

33     10 

Fun  u-e 

34  1     k 

3  «0 

J,  400 

Fure 

>              a  barrels 

380 

GiiiBeng  

Glass 

i             ^'"'"^"^ 

1,300 

52 

I          !58  packages 

9,480 

1,733 

Glue 

7al)'irrd3. 

18,  000 
18,600 

186 

GOO 

Hair 

Hlles 

}       a,461'. 

^              Sbundlea 

1            173,  G70 
173. 800 

95.89a 

873.  onu 

393,300 

Horns  and  hooft 

G  casks  

3,009 

96 

laidware 

27  packages 

1,310 

S34 

Iron 

,,,,, 
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ArUclEB. 

auonlilies. 

Value. 

Packages. 

Pounds. 

15,  800 
1            342,350 

#513 

}        I, sua  barrels 

i          250kegs 

j              39,000 

9boxea 

I            COMftet 

3,000,000 

83Mfccl 

SOS. 000 

a^SMpiecea 

6,0110 

*              3 

1                9,500 

950 

i            JSboxes 

I        1,073  packages.... 

^            Hions 

4  pacliiigca  .  ., , 

[                9bsmls 

.(i34busheU 

1            SSabarrels 

15  boxes. 

I            243,  fiOO 

aoo 

1, 50O 

20,ase 

6C,  6U0 
4,500 

1            aabamla 

(            48bundlea 

6,  coo 

a,  000 
a.ooo 

2,H00 

¥Zlsv:::"'.\\\'z\:v:.'.:'.': 

4,000 

67  bojies 

J,763bflrtels 

2,U05bo3he[E 

5C4,  000 

lao,  m 

3,800 
],U00 

s    "!'::::::;; 

65  pBGiagpa  .... 

i,I0O 

Bye 

m 

jl^.OOglC 
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auan  lilies. 

Pacltagea. 

Pounds. 

S! 

j             13bMrela 

5,000 

1              7  bundles 

1,400 

85,000 

1              35,600 

4,400 

1,500 

120 

2,655 

}          aaO  barrels 

(              eeacks 

20  boxes 

1              4  boxes 

3,461 

STS  packages  

336  barrels 

iea,ooo 

71,000 

SahogBhesis.... 
167box«s 

I            133, 700 

2,aao 

Sbarrela 

vlmi^h.v::::::'.::".'.:::::::::: 

1           109  packages 

3  boses 

4,449  busiieljs 

\       3,391bBles 

40  packages 

33, 300 

300 

366,530 

658,800 

7,460 

39,374,870 

959,857 

14,687.879 

■ 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 

RECEIVED  AT  TONAWANDA. 


Arddes. 

Q,uan  lilies. 

Packages, 

Pounds. 

A 

Igg  cB,iig 

584,  COO 

S33, 360 

430  bushels 

(       1,603  barrels 

aO,  IGO 
57E,  960 

1,005,503 

Bacon  and  hams 

70, 391 

Bacon  anct  hams 

137,817 

Ky:::::::;::;: 

> 

,s,« 

4,60C 

I 

coSe.:::::::;::::" 

207,773  bushels 

11,835,388 

83,  m 

„b,C.oogic 
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Artidas. 

anantilies. 

Packages. 

P™.a.. 

I 

11,750 
31,806 

$1,175 

156  barrels 

1,240 

aiiarrels 

640 

48,441,000 

3,257 

170, 181  barrels 

36,759,096 

10,6^9 

) 

19,031 

3,aoo 

4,000 

S   ■  . 

I 

13,940 
107, 100 

11,  895  gallonB 

2,98a 

:::'::::;;;:;;;;:::::;;.t::::;;::::;;:.: 

,,,. 

i'C'oogIc 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 

RECEIVED  AT  TOMA WANDA. 


AriidEa. 

atiBniiiie 

Value. 

p.a.g... 

FoQoaa. 

t       4,450barrei3 

J,ua,5S7 

^77,883 

^&;:::;;:.:;:::::::;;::: 

]    

58,356 

]0,5S4 

i 

4,516, 50& 

tZC^r."".'.'."!:"!.';;:::: 

45,425,U0(> 

511,400 

J,383 

MacUnw^w^, 

* , 

5S,553 

\ 

]0, 485  bohcb. 

335,5S(» 

Oi-cake 

i 

22,913 

Oi-calte 

I 

83bu8hela 

4,380 

Pork 

PotaloeB 

2,957  barrels 

238  bushels 

729,210 

27,08. 
14i 
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STATEMENT— Contiaoed. 

RECEIVED  AT  TONAWANDA. 
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duamiiies. 

Packflgea. 

Pouiida. 

SauEEi  ea 

j 

333,890 

83,333 

Stone 

i 

63,917,459 

861,035 
H,I50 

> 

190,401 

11,424 

\ 

162,  669  buEhels 

9,760, 140 
142,731 

4a,B16 

2^6,492,241 

113,211.341 

H„i,db,Google 
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STATEMENT— Continuod. 


Articles. 

iSgregaiequanti- 
tiea  receiTEil  at 
Buffalo,     Dun- 
kirk, and  Ton- 
awauda. 

cle  received  at 
Buffaio,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Ton- 

Potinds. 

7,53li  350 

19.320 

284,040 

1,997,184 

23,849,150 

19,9U0 

7,817,553 

45,05« 

32.800 

1,104.100 

105.200 

5,210 

9,  lUi) 

3,i2G,en 

JOO 

1,600 

]33,2i!0 

263.300 

123,500 

2,600 

4,200 

195.  860 

106,  770 

1,230 

121,800 

97,800 

156,  300 

3,  b77, 133 

38,  5i,0 

H,4IXI 

35,550,000 

1,312,500 

5,4U0 

341,568,096 

633,960 

139,500 

285,580 

130,4^0 

83,000 

15,814,766 

17,370 

10, 570 

3,180,340 

48.6115,000 

1,341.907 

601.  ISO 

313,!j80. 104 

932,560 

539,4^9 

53,  a3l 

232,500 

23,oao 

196,550 

■    542,580 

29, 100 

977,650 

3,939,900 

9.600 

109,20^ 

8318,548 

Bee^^ ;;;;;;;;;;;;;  v;:.';.v;.'v;;.v;;;.::::::::::::;: 

BiDoma 

Btoom-corn 

3,43) 
66,279 

8,700 

2,850 

3,  757,  658 

46,  60C 

99,  mi 

15.77: 

18,39( 

30,78( 

4,8U( 

,L,09J 
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ArticiBfl. 

AggregBtequanti- 

Buffalo,     Diiii- 
kifk,  ana  Ton- 
awanda. 

Aggregale  value 

cle  received  at 
Buffalo,  Dun- 
kirk,  and  Toii- 
a  wand  a. 

Pcn«ds. 

3,fi66,5fi0 

23,889,700 

11,944,000 

6,039,400 

2,432,000 

2,100 

204,750 

311,030 

15,412.900 

410,900 

,     4,759,997 

l,fi22, 100 

3,  GOO 

96-3,406 

3,706,500 

12,159,600 

851,000 

^0,948,000 

465,750 

510,720 

3,331,9(10 

26, 880 

161,253 

5.460 

929,9110 

33,700 

163,320 

36. 637, 7G0 

2,074,860 

11,400 

4,004.412 

3,m 

I         1,940,500 
291. 200 
11,0(10 
182,000 
194,780 

e,oso 

3, 546, goo 

11,790,240 

821,040 

2, 130,900 

232,200 

30,300 

21,800 

1,088,. 360 

198,910 

11,500 

1,490,600 

1,  597.  460 

815,178 

4,711,390 

26.850 

140,  700 

163,061,469 

94,  500 

3,100,235 

8197,700 

nXs^ndho^aV/".'/.'.::;::":::.'.'.';;;.":;.".".".'.*:'":::; 

$387,419 

9,511,856 

'806 

170,000 

Oi?-slonea 

156 

ES)  :u:::":::::"::;;:;";:":^:";:::::::. 

553 

PtasatidWans                                           

1,010 

'l96 

569, 48Q 

jl^.OOglc 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Arddea. 

Agsrcgate  quanti- 
ties received  at 
Buffalo,    Dun- 
kick,  and  Ton- 

ole  received  at 
BuSfllo,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Ton- 
a  wand  a. 

Pomds. 
630,15ft 
5,580 

6,eoo 

3,143,001 

72,390 

■30,080 

11,300 

4,000 

7,800 

68,400 

8,380 

550.045,960 

13,1S6,^1 

480,  510 

33,.0ll0 

11,800 

S,34fi,5S0 

jiSiisa 

5148,799 

3,98S 

i,on 

T^'pe";::  ■:;;"".:::■::;::;■;;■;""'"""!:::::: 

14,477 
895 

HandapikeB 

Wagon  wao 

of  2,000 

1,718,730,366 

0«lld« 

859,3S0.3«S 

^ 
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Itecwpttulation  showing  the  total  value  and  guantUy  of  all  property  received 
from  and  shipped  to  tlte  westxeard,  in  ihe  disWict  of  Buffalo  Creek,  during 
the  year  ending  Decetnher  31,  1851. 


Tons  of  2,000 

Value. 

Reteised  at— 

731,463 
57,138 
113, ail 

P  1,889,951 

a,089,e63 

901,811 

"^-'TiSr                

304,536 
15,387 
5,037 

44,901,730 
5,394,780 

T      I 

225,440 

51,988,933 

1, 127,  251 

EkSTBICT  OS  BCF 


ffftraofs  19,  1853. 

WM.  KETCHUM,  Coifeclor. 
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An  account  of  the  prijicijial  articles  ofjorcign  produce,  growth,  aiid  manu- 
facture, expoi'tcd  to  tiie  British  Noi'th  A^nencan  colonies,  in  British  and 
American  vessels,  from  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1S51. 


Tea pounds . 

Coflee do 

Dry  goods 

Medicines 

Crockery 

Toys ■ 

Tin  plate boxes. . 

Raisins pounds 

Lemons ooxes, , 

Nuts pounds . 

Pepper do... 

Oranges boxes . , 

Pimento pounds 

Logwood do . , 

Currants do.. 

Cassia do.. 

Indigo do . . 

Figs do.. 

Madder do. . 

Ginger do. . 

Bonnets,  Leghorn  , . .  .No, . . 
Sundries 


143,457 
46,849 


10,175 
155 


2,122 
4,496 

9,400 
73 
14y 
501 
715 
799 


S40,423 

2,604 

7,920 

3,701 

1,013 

474 

179 

193 

280 

357 

119 

271 

1X5 

31 

105 


5,439 

1,690 

672 

787 

672 

865 

463 

116 

183 

72 

110 

220 

74 

12 


355 
1,321 


$63,880 

4,470 

13,359 

5,391 

1,685 

1,261 

851 

1,058 

743 

473 

302 

343 

225 

251 

179 


355 
1,766 


Custom-house, 

Buffalo,  New  Yoric,  January  1,  1852. 


WM.  KETCHUM, 

Collector. 
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All  account  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  grQwth,  produce,  avd  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  exported  from  the  district  of  Buffalo  CreeU,  New 
York,  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  in  British  und  American 
vessels,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1851, 


Dry  goods 

Groceries 

Sundries 

Miinufactures  of  iron.  , 
Manufactures  of  wood . 

rurniture 

Books  and  stationery. 

Oysters 

Marble  and  stone. . . . 
Drugs  and  medicines. 

Glass  WEire 

Spirits 

Grain 

Cheese 

Fish,  dry 

Fish,  pickled 

Oil 

Skins  and  furs 

Boots  and  shoes, . . . . 

Salt 

Lard 

Leather 

Hams  and  bacon 

Beef  and  pork 

Tobacco , 

Sugar. 

Broom  corn 

Coal 

Corda.ge 

Cattle 

Clocks 

Tallow 


7,921  gallons 

8,742  bushels 

44,565  pounds 

30,391  pounds 

120  barrels 

4,450  gallons 

57,062  pounds 

7,998  pairs 

3,182  barrels 

14,917  pounds 

61,164  pounds 

9,638  pounds 

620  barrels 

49,259  pounds 

76,197  pounds 

50  tons 

450  tons 

10,400  pounds 

25  number 

1,129  number 

139,274  pounds 


$51,991 
25,511 
43,875 
47,900 
12,560 
8,063 
9,889 
2,059 
1,746 
3,082 
4,557 
1,047 
4,523 
1,191 

600 

546 
2,260 
4,804 
7,736 
1,697 
1,070 
4,321 

322 
2,763 
6,084 
2,820 

158 
1,637 

703 
1,325 
2,334 
3,931 


$55,563 

26,891 

22,970 

46,345 

9,884 

5,724 

7,278 

871 

2,511 

7,311 

5,362 

1,239 

876 

1,305 

296 

237 

2,115 

6,987 

4,499 

675 

129 

6,871 

161 

4,194 

4,093 

1,763 

1,650 

1,166 

796 

480 

667 

6,732 


S107,554 
52,402 
66,845 
94,245 
22,744 
13,787 
17,167 
2,930 
4,257 
10,393 
9,919 
2,286 
5,399 
2,496 
896 
783 
4,375 
10,791 
12,235 
2,273 
1,199 
11,192 
483 
6,957 
10,177 
4,588 
1,808 
2.793 
1,499 
1,805 
2,901 


263,305     235,536       498,841 


WM.  KKTCHUM. 

Collector. 
,  Buffalo,  New  York,  January  1,  1852. 
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Slalement  of  Canadian  p'oditce  im^-ted  into  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creeic, 
New  York,  far  vnirehouse  and  for  tran^or/ation  in  bond  to  the  ^port  of 
New  York,  for  exportation-  to  foreign,  cowntries,  during  iks  year  ending 
December  31,  1831. 


Wheat bushels, 

Flour barrels. 

Biu-ley bushels. 

Butler pounds. 

Ashes barrels.. 

Wool pounds. . 

'Canvass yards. 

Furs barrels. 

*Port  wJnc hogsheads, 

*Shcrry  wine casks. 

*Brandy 


88,316 

$56,901  93 

10,763 

34,007  95 

987J 

354  25 

11,725^ 

964  49 

300 

5,283  65 

9,017 

1,848  48 

3,170 

326  03 

2 

180  40 

2 

133  42 

9 

179  68 

3  hogsheads 

aiid  1  cask 

309  46 

100,489  74 

Custom-house,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

March  18,  1852. 


*  Imported  foe  consumption. 

WM.  KETCHUM,  Collector. 


Statement  of  Canadian  ; 
New  York,  during  tht 
duty.) 


roducc  imported  into  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek, 
year  ending  December  31,  1861,    (being  free  of 


Articles. 

Quantltj. 

Value. 

Horses 

Horned  cattle. . 

number, . 

do---- 

36 

2 

133 

2.836 

$3,158 

155 

Grass  seeds.. . 

,,. bushels,. 

6,873 

20,272 

WM.  KETCHUM,  Collector. 
Custom-house,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

March  18,  1852  , 
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No.  10. — DisTBicT  OF  Presque  Isle. 


Port  of  entry,  Krie,  Pennsylvania;  latitude  42"  08',  longitude  80" 
OG';  population  in  1830,  1,465;  in  1840,  3,412;  in  1850,  5,858. 

This  district  einbraces  the  whole  coast-line  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Lake  Erie;  it  contains  about  forty  miles  of  shore,  and  has 
three  shipping  points — Erie,  the  port  of  entry,  North  East,  and  Elk 
Creek;  the  two  latter  being  principally  engaged  in  the  shipment  of 
staves  and  lumber.  Erie  is  a  bea.utiful  town  of  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants or  upward,  finely  situated  on  Presque  Isle  bay,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  distant  from  ButFalo  SO  miles,  SSW. ;  from 
Cleveland  100,  E.;  from  Harrisburg  270,  NW.;  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  343  NW.  The  town  stands  on  a  bhiff  commanding  the  harbor, 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Presque  Isle,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  formerly  closed  by  a  difficult  sEmd-bar.  This  has  been, 
however,  partially  removed,  and  piers  constructed  by  the  United  States 
government,  by  which  means  the  channel  has  been  so  far  deepened 
that  most  of  the  larger  steamboats  and  vessels,  which  navigate  the  lake, 
now  readily  enter  it. 

The  peninsula  of  Presque  Isle  has  been  gradually  converted  into  an 
island,  the  wash  of  the  lake  currents  having  severed  the  isthmus ;  and, 
the  harbor  having  two  entrances,  it  is  expected  that  it  wUl  be  perma-. 
ncntly  deepened,  and  the  bar  at  its  mouth  by  degrees  swept  awayi 
The  depth  of  water  on  it,  at  present,  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  withini 
the  harbor  much  more. 

It  was  in  this  harbor  that  Perry's  fleet  was  built,  within  seventy 
days  from  the  time  when  the  trees,  of  which  it  was  constructed,  were- 
vet  standing  in  the  forest.  Tlience  he  sailed  to  give  battle,  and  thither- 
he  brought  back  the  prizes  of  Lalie  Erie,  the  relics  of  which  may  be- 
yet  seeu  rotting  and  half  submerged,  near  the  navy  yard.. 

The  naval  depot  is  still  kept  up  at  this  place,  and,  he?e  the  one  oi?- 
two  small  vessels  which  represent  that  arm  of  our  serviee  on  the  lakes, 
are  accustomed  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  But  the  eomrnerce  of  Uie 
port  is  very  limited. 

A  canal  trom  Erie  to  Beaver  connects  it  with  «Bfte  of  the  fiijest  coal; 
regions  of  the  State,  Pennsylvania,  and  thi&  ^aal,  being  bituminoun 
and  of  line  quality,..is  used  by  nearly  all.  thefeke  ..Steamers.  ■•This  causes 
many  of  them  to  put  in  here,  when  they  would  otherwise  continue  on, 
the  direct  route ;  for  Erie  is  ninety-seven  miles,  more  or  less,  from 
EuSiolo,  and,  lying  at  the  aouthera  ead  of  Presque  Isle  bay,  is  from,, 
iilteen  to  twenty  miles  off  the  direct  course  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland. 
The  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  circumjacent  and  inland  are 
not  yet  folly  developed,  and  of  consequence  contribute  but  litde  to  the 
commerce  of  the  place.  It  will  be  seen  that  last  year  the  supphes  of" 
flour  for  consumption  here  were  received  from  other  lake  districts ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  long  continue  in  such  fonp, 
inasmuch  as  the  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources  of  the  district  are 
in  rapid  progress  of  development ;  and  the  agricultural  productions  niust 
rapidly  mature  under  such  stimulus  as  that  given  by  liberal  prices  and 
a  constant  home  demand.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  before  long — the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  in  the  mining  and  manitfacturing  'dis-^ 
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tricts  already  being  considerably  in  advance  of  tbe  production  of  many 
articles— attention  will  be  so  strongly  attracted  to  the  resources  of  the 
soil  as  to  insure  not  only  an  adequate  supply  for  home  use,  but  an  ample 
surplus  for  exportation. 

■The  importations  for  1851,  consisting  principally  of  assorted  mer- 
chandise, Hour,  fish,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  amounted  to — 

Imports   coastwise $1,979,913 

"         foreign 3,455 

Total  importation _1'_^A?.^®- 

The  exports  consist  of  wool,  lumber,  wood,  barii,  glass,  stoves,  bar-_ 
iron,  coal,  and  merchandise  received  by  canal,  with  a  small  quantity  ot 
grain^-lhe  whole  amounting  to  the  following  aggregate : 

Exports  coastwise - 12,207,582 

foreign 15,415 

Total  exportation 2,222,997 

The  entire  commerce  of  the  port  amounts  to  a  total  value  of  $4,206,483. 
The  character  and  quantity  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  export,  and 
their  comparative  increase  and  decrease,  are  exhibited  m  the  annexed 
tables  ibr  the  series  of  years  as  named: 


Ai-tJdos. 

1845. 

1846, 

Coal 

Leather 

Wool 

Butter 

Cheese 

tons. . 

...do.... 
. . .do. . . . 

8,607 

46,061 

66,435 

I    1,041,000 

21,534 
123,370 
476,922 

1,257,000  S 

Railroad  and  bar  iron ,  .tons , . 
Glass pounds.  - 

250 
18,500 

2,052 

521,500 

409 

Pig-iron 

Iron  and  nails. . . 

do.. 

M.. 

150 

83 

1,168 

3,324 

800 

612 

1,056 

I    mber 

...M.. 

3,901 

Tallow .--- 

36,200 

333,602 

Beef. 

Barley 

Castings 

Com 

Cotton :... 

..barrels., 
.bushels.. 
. ..  .tons., 
.bushels . . 

550 

4,448 

650 

853 

882 
7,581 

555 
10,107 
5,679 

25 
550 
250 

.541 

fi?;-;;:;;;::; 

Feathers 

...do.... 
. . pounds . . 

14,563 
56,760 

86,000 

19,396 

486,303 

989,06if 

1,416,695 

1,071,694 

360 

573,499 

15 

944 

661 

1,492 

12,899 

31,700 


11,822 
14,389 

2,050 
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Articles. 

1845. 

,8«. 

1851. 

14,075 
2,546 

16,300 

35 

2,373 

Pork  and  bacon do 

Oats bushels.. 

Whiskey barrels.. 

Ashes casks.. 

520 

4,800 

115 

2,184 

110 

54,041 

3,088 

333 

The  Erie  extension  canal  has  been  in  operation  since  1845,  and  the 
effect  is  seen  in  the  increase  of  business.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
during  some  seasons  produce  goes  southward,  and  at  others  nortliward. 

The  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  port  is  7,889  tons. 

The  tables  following  this  report  exhibit  the  commerce  ot  the  district 
in  detail,  with  value,  tonnage,  entrances  and  clearances,  complete. 


CANADIAN  TEADE  IN  1851. 


In  American  vessels . 
In  British  vessels 


Imports.        Duty  collectei. 
1419  00  184  00 

16  00  4  OQj 


435  00  83  00 


Free  goods — 2)l(isler  in  stone.  .... 

Tons.  Value. 

In  American  vessels 671  $1,342 

In  British  vessels 839  l,ti78 

3.030 

Total  imports $iAk6 

Exports — domestic  jyroduce  and  manvjaclurz.  • 

In  American  vessels.'. S12,3S6 

In  British  vessels. „  -  „ .    3,080 

■  15,4jS5 

Total  imports  in  American  vessels ,,..- ., $14^146 

Totai  imports  in  Britisli  vessels ■  4,,'J^4 

18,'870 

Tonnage  inward. 

No.  Tons. 

American,  steam 3  :<)80 

sail 14  li039 

British,  sail ■. 6  .-.72i 
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Outward. 

Tfo.      Tons. 

American,  sail 33     3,305 

British,  sail 6        721 

Lake  receipts  coastwise  at  the  pmt  ofEne,  Fennsyhania,  in  1S51. 

Merchandise  and  sundries 6,682,600  pounds  SI, 800,000 

Flour ■  9,839  barrels  34,436 

Water-lime 984      "  1,430 

Fish..- 4,646      "  27,876 

Salt 21246       "  21,246 

Salt 10,200  bag3  1,275 

Eaihoadiron 1,816  tons  81,700 

Raihoad  spikes 564  kegs  1,692 

Limestone 340  cords  1,610 

Hops 66,533  pounds  6,653 

Iron  ore 570  tons  1,995 

Total 1,979,913 

Shipments  coastwise  al  the  port  of  Erie,  Fennsyhania,  in  1S51. 

Wool 486,303  poi:nds  $145,890 

Butter 989,062       "  123,633 

Cheese 1,416,695      "  85,001 

Leather 19,396      "  4,849 

Starch 102,700      "  6,162 

Stoves  and  hoUowware 1,071,094      "  37,539 

Irda,bar,  &c 720,672      "  21,620 

Merchandise  and  sundries 2,876,000      "  1,100,000 

Glass :. 351,985      "  12,319 

Glassware 221,514       "  51,206 

Oil-calve 116,000      "  696 

Oil-cloth 37,450      "  -  7,490 

Sal^ratua 9,662      "  483 

Flax 30,959      "  1,857 

Mah 77,800      "  3,119 

TaUow 31,700      "  2,536 

Fire-brick 31  M  620 

Sbiiigles 621  "  1,552 

Corn .  .■ 14,389  bushels  7,194 

OaSs., 54,041-     "  16,213 

Barley 11,822      "  6,911 

Dried  fruit 894      "  1,788 

Rye 10,442      "  5,221 

Coal 82,000  tons  228,000 

Pigiron 944    "  23,600 

Railroad  spikes 356    "  21,360 

Pork 110  barrels  1,100 

Cider 206      "    '  613 
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Eggs 110  barrels  $1,760 

Ryeflour 812      "  2,430 

Flour,  "  fimcy" 1,237      "  5,566 

Whiskey 1,430      "  8,580 

Apples 1 .01 8      "  2,036 

High  wines 658      "  3,948 

Ashes 1 323  casks  12,920 

JVaiis" 6,097  kegs  ■  24,388 

Lumber 12,899,762  feet  128,997 

Oars 831,220   "  33,248 

Bark 262  cords  524 

Paper 4,500  reams  11,250 

Sheep  peils 705  bundles  16,920 

Staves 1,492,728  pieces  29,854 

Hoop-jx*ies 758,500     "  7,585 

Total 2,207,582 

Clearances  coastwise 1,561         312,200  long. 

Enlrances  coastwise 1,561         312,200     " 

No.  11. — DisTKicT  OF  Cuyahoga. 

Port  of  entry,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  latitude  41°  30',  longitude  81'="  40'; 
population  in  1830,  1,076;  in  1840,6,071;  in  1850,  17,034. 

This  is  a  most  important  district,  second  in  the  value  of  its  commerce 
to  none  west  of  BuiFalo.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  south 
coast  of  Lake  Erie  which  lies  between  the  western  State  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Black  river,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles. 

It  contains,  beside  Cleveland,  the  port  of  entry,  many  minor  ports  of 
considerable,  importance,  such  as  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Cunningham's 
Harbor,  Madison  Dock,  Fairport,  and  Black  River. 

This  district  has  for  its  back  country  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied 
agricultural  districts  of  the  whole  lake-shore  region.  The  face  of  the 
land  is  soft  and  rolling,  the  soil  in  great  part  wajm  and  lertile,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  the . 
growth  of  all  the  cereal  crops. 

Among  its  most  important  and  valuable  exports  are  wheat,  com,  and 
flour ;  large  quantities  of  fruit,  both  green  and  dry,  are  sent  off  annually, 
together  with  pork,  beef;  butter,  cheese,  and  vegetables,  in  all  directions ; 
but  chiefly  eastward  by  the  lake,  with  the  exception  of  butter  and 
cheese,  large  quantities  of  which  go  southward  by  the  Ohio  canal,  des- 
tined for  Cmcinnati,  and  thence  for  New  Orleans  and  other  southern 
cities. 

A  railway  passing  through  the  entire  length  of  the  distiict  on  the 
lake  shore  is  nearly  completed,  which  is  destined  eventually  to  become 
a  portion  of  the  continuous  chain  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  One  raB- 
way,  connecting  Cleveland  with  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  and  another 
forming  a  communication  with  Pittsburg,  are  already  completed;  and 
many  branches  of  importance,  scarcely  second  to  the' main  liu^s,  are 
fai"  advanced  already  in  construction.  tire-BdbydOOQlC 
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OfcanEils,  Cleveland  has  two  of  great  value,  one  connecting;  her  with 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  and  another  uniting  the  Ime  at  Akron  with 
Beaver,  on  the  Ohio — ^virtually  a  canal  from  Cleveland  to  Pittshurg, 
inasmuch  as  loaded  canal  boats  are  continually  towed  by  small  steam- 
ers from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river  to  the  latter  city. 

Witli  three  diflerent-  lines  of  internal  communication  direct  to  the 
harbors  on  the  coast,  roost  of  them  among  the  best  on  the  lakes,  and 
lliese'  from  the  centre  of  the  richest  of  the  western  States,  it  will  readily 
bfe  perceived  that  the  district  of  Cuyahoga  must  be  the  theatre  of  com- 
irieroial  transactions,  wluch  have  no  small  influence  upon  exdianges 
of  produce  and  merchandise  in  the  great  marts  of  the  seaboard.  Con- 
neaiit,  the  easternmost  port  of  the  district,  is  about  twenty  miles  west 
from  Erie,  situated  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  affords  a 
good  harbor.  No  returns  exhibiting  the  commerce  of  this  port,  sepa- 
rately, have  been  received;  but  it  is  very  considerable,  as  Conneaut-is 
the  entrepot  for  the  landing  of  supplies  and  the  shipping  of  produce 
f©r  a  large  and  fertile  agricultural  region,  not  only  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try in  Ohio,'  but  of  an  important  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
'  The  next  port  to  the  westward  is  Ashtabula,  similarly  situated  on  a 
small  stream  bearing  its  own  name,  forming  a  good  harbor,  with  facili- 
ties equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  place.  The  town  stands  back 
some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  port,  upon  a  rise  of  ground,  forming 
a  singularly  eligible  site. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  for  the  year  1851  consisted  principally  ot 
butter,  cheese;  wool,  leather,  beef,  pork,  ashes,  fruit,  lumber,  staves,  &c., 

for  exports,  sjnounting  to  the  value  of. $450,291 

And  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  hides, 

and  a  little  wheat  and  flour,  for  imports 504,211 

Making  the  total  declared  value  of  the  trade  of  this  port 951,503 

The  tonnage  owned  at  Ashtabula  consists  of  two  brigs,  of  280  tons 
each,  several  schooners  and  one  scow,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,741 
Ions,  employing  seventy-six  men  in  their  navigation. 
■  ■■  Cuniiirigham's  Hartior  is  a  port  at  present  of  small  moment,  except 
for  the  shipment  of  staves  and  lumber. 

Madison  Dock  is  a  pier  built  out  into  the  lake,  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Madison,  about  eighteen  miles  west  from  Ashtabula,  and  twelve  east 
from  Fairport,  tor  tlie  accommodation  of  the  neighborhood  in  shipping 
staves,  lumber,  and  produce.  JVo  separate  estimates  of  its  commerce 
have  been  kept  for  the  past  year. 

Fairport  Stands  on  the  Grand  river,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
eligible  harbors  in  the  West,  and  is  quite  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
traffic  of  any  western  port.  It  is  thuty  miles  west  from  Ashtabula, 
and  thirty  east  from  Cleveland,  and  is  merely  a  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing port — ^Painesville,  on  the  ridge,  three  miles  inland  from  the  lake, 
being' the  principal  mart  and  place  of  business,  as  well  as  the  county 
seat  of  Lake  county.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  particular  returns 
ha\e  been  received  from  this  place,  indicating  the  amount  of  its  com- 
merce, tonnage,  &c.,  as  it  is  a  port  of  no  little  consideration,  and  holds 
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the  key  to  a  fertile  agi-icultural  district,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and 
enterprising  population. 

Black  Kiver,  the  only  remaining  minor  port  of  this  district,  lies  about 
twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  on  the  river  fi-om  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Its  commerce  is  of  no  great  importance  at  present.  It 
enjoys  good  hai'bor  facihties  for  the  shipment  of  staves  and  lumber, 
which  are  its .  principal  exports,  and  for  the  receipt  of  such  suppHes  as 
are  in  demand. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  port  of  entry  of  this  distiict,  and  capital  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  is  situated  130  miles  NW.  from  Pittsburg;  146  ]\NE. 
fi-om  Columbus;  200  by  water  fi-om  Buffalo;  130  from  Detroit;  and 
359  from  Washington. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  this  city  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  mar- 
vellous age  and  region. 

Its  population  in  1799  consisted  of  a  single  femily.  In  1S35,  it  had 
risen  to  500;  in  1830,  to  1,000;  in  1834,  to  3,400;  in  1840,  to  6,071;  and 
at  this  moment  there  are  ^5,000  souls  in  the  city  proper,  and  at  least 
7,000  more  in  Ohio  City,  across  the  harbor — virtually  one  city  with 
itselt;  though  under  a  ditterent  corporate  government. 

It  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  most  beautiliil  cities,  not  in  the  West  only, 
but  in  the  United  States;  built,  for  the  most  part,  on  an  elevated  plam, 
above  the  Cuyahoga,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  lalce  and  riv^ ; 
planted  with  groves  of  forest  trees,  and  interspersed  with  fine  squares 
and  public  places. 

As  a  place  of  business  it  is  of  high  importance,  and  its  future  gro-wth 
can  scarce  fail  to  be  commensurate  to  its  unparalleled  rise ;  nor  are  its' 
inducements  as  a  residence  inferior  to  its  commercial  advantages. 

Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie,  spacious  and  safe  when 
once  entered,  but,  like  all  the  lake  harbors,  liable  to  the  formation  of 
obstacles  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
forms  it.  This  bar  can  be  kept  down  only  by  continual  dredging,  and 
hence  the  constant  demand  on  Congress  for  appropriations  to  this  end. 

The  harbor  has  depth,  for  a^considerable  distance,  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  vessels  which  navigate  the  lake;  it  is  formed  by 
tlie  projection  of  two  piers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for'  twelve 
hundred  feet  into  the  lake,  which  are  two  hundred  teet  apart,  faced  with 
substantial  masonry.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  high  bank  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  a  lower  one  near  the  end  of  one  of  the  piers 
at  the  harbor's  mouth. 

The  commerce  of  Cleveland,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  district,  is 
not  shown  by  the  returns  received;  and  in  such  returns  as  have  been 
sent  in  — showing  the  business  of  the  district — the  valuation  of  the  very 
same  articles  is  set  at  a  rate  so  much  lower  than  in  the  other  districts. 
as  greatly  to  undervalue  the  real  commerce  of  Cuyahoga.,  and  to  exhibit 
it  at  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage. 

It  has  consequently  been  judged  best  to  raise  the  valuation  of  articles 
to  the  same  rate  adopted  in  the  othei  districts,  so  as  to  produce  and  ex- 
hibit a  uniformity  of  values  in  all  the  districts;  since,  whichever  be  the 
correct  valuation,  the  higher  rate  is  favored  and  adopted  by  the  xaa- 
jority ;  and  it  can  prejudice  no  one  district  or  port  of  entry  to  the 
wrongful  advancement  of  another,  if  a  uniform  rate  be  adopte^^,QQq[^^ 
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The  necessary  alterations  being,  therefore,  made  in  the  figures,  the 
commerce  of  Cuyahoga  district,  as  represented  by  Cleveland,  its  port 
of  entry,  is  as  follows : 

Imports  coastwise $22,804,159 

Exports.. -.do 12,036,497 

Total  coastwise $34,830,656 

Imports  foreign 360,034 

Exports,  .do 984,937 

Total  foreign 645,671 

Total  commerce,  for  1851,  of  Cuyahoga  district 35,476,327 

Whole  number  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports — 

Entered  in  1851 322 

Entered  in  1S50 292 

difference:  gain,  30. 

Cleared  in  1851 247 

Cleared  in  1850 215 

difference:  gain, 32. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  business  of  Cleveland 
in  some  leading  articles  of  its  ti'ade  for  a  series  of  years,  as  named. 
All  tltese  are  exports  : 


Articles. 

1847. 

1848 

]85l. 

Flour . . . 

barrels. 

697,553 

472,999 

656,040 

Wheat . . 

bushels. 

2,366,263 

1,267,620 

2,141,913 

Com . . . 

bushels. 

1,400,332 

690,162 

906,653 

Oats 

bushels . 

32,000 

254,707 

68,464 

Pork . . . 

hairels. 

27,289 

28,338 

13,580 

Beef . . . 

barrels. 

8,246 

10,321 

26,944 

Butter.. - 

pounds. 

917,090 

1.927,300 

1,550,900 

Lard  . . . 

pounds. 

480,160 

1,140,500 

1,730,700 

Cod  .  . . 

tons. 

8,242 

11,461 

81,500 

Ashes . . 

barrels . 

2,052 

440 

1,830 

Whiskey 

baiTcls. 

12,067 

28,450 

38,774 

Tallow 

pounds. 

pounds. 

....thou3a,nds. 

140,000 

810,900 

1,378 

198,000 
1,164,600 

789 

Staves . . 

773 

pounds. 

575,933 

To  this  table  may  be  added  an   export  for  the  year  1S51,  unknown 
to  former  years,  of  live  hogs,  80,000.  ii  ."p.-i,  A^iOOQlC 
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Tt  will  be  remembered  that  1847  was  tlie  memorable  year  of  unpre- 
cedented demandfor  produce,  arising  out  of  the  famine  in  Europe,  which 
caused  the  exportation  of  nearly  alL  the  produce  held  in  the  country,  so 
that  any  difference  and  apparent  diminution  on  the  subsequent  years 
must  be  ascribed  to  no  falling  off  for  1848  and  1851,  but  to  the  excess 
of  demand  for  1847, 

The  valuation  of  the  commerce  of  Cleveland  for  the  three  years 
above  named,  is  thus  stated : 


1847. 

1848. 

1851. 

Ti 

$4,518,997 
9,728,399 

$7,003,388 
6,713,244 

Exports 

12,036,497 

'  ' 

14,947,369 

13,716,632 

Whole  number  of  entrances  coastwise — 

For  1851 1,981 

For  1850 1,381 

Increase GOO 

Whole  number  of  clearances  coastwise — 

For  1851 1,963 

For  18-50 1,378 

Increase 581 

Total  foreisn  trade — 

"For  1851 1645,671 

For  1S50 549,549 

Increase 96,122 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  increase  is  move  than 
overbalanced  by  ihe  quantity  of  railroad  iron  imported  from  England 
by  the  St.  Lawience  via  Canada.  So  that,  in  fact,  as  regards  (lirecl 
triide  with  Caruixla,  in  lieu  of  an  increase,  there  is  actually  a  considera- 
ble decrease,  n.ore  especially  in  the  exports  of  domestic  produce. 

Below  will  be  found  full  details  of  the  trade,  of  this  district,  by  the 
returns  so  far  as  received. 

The  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  district  tor  1851  was 
30,070  tons — 11,355  steam,  and  24,015  sail. 
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Canudiam  trade  in.  1S51. 

Duty  aclhmted. 

Imports. — ^Tn  Amerloan  vessels $gS0,53S  S52,444 

In  British  vessels 140,096  42,154 

3(30,634  94,598 

Exports  domestic  produce  and  manufacture — 

In  AmerjcJin  vessels $151,758 

In  British  vessels 133,179 

284,937 

Total  imports  and  exports — 

In  American  vessels $372,296 

In  British  vessels 273,275 

645,571 

Ahstract  of  duties  received  from  imporu  or  merchandise  in  American  and 
foreign,  vessels  durhg  1850. 

1S50, — Amount  of  duties  received  from  imports  in  Amer- 
ican vessels...! $25,960  24 

Amount  of  duties  received  from  imports  in  foreign 

vessels , , 41 ,534  01 

Tofal  amount  received  in  1S50 . 67,.514  25 
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S.  Doc.  11-2. 

Statement  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  district  of  Cwyfiho^,  slwtdwg  the 
mimhei'  of  vessels,  tonnage,  and  ntimber  of  crtw,  etigiiged  dwvng  the  years 
1S50-'51. 


Yfmra. 

Kumbei-  of 
voasfils. 

Toiiaflgo. 

Cn;w. 

18-50. 

American  vessels  entered 

Foreign  vessels  entered 

:93 

100 

25,484.75 
11,839.00 

1,150- 

5S7 

393 

37,31&.75 

1,737 

American  vessels  clenred 

Foreign  vessels  cleared 

125 
90 

14,881.25 
10,327.00 

719 
541 

215 

25,208.25 

1,260 

1851. 

American  vessels  entered.  — 
Foreign  vessels  entered 

220 
102 

28,812.67 
11,770.00 

1,431 
707 

322 

40,589.67 

2,138 

American  vessels  cleared 

Foreign  vessels  clem-ed 

ISit 
94 

17,760.69 
10,545.00 

94a 
639 

247 

98,305.09 

1,581 

Entrances  a.7id  clearances  in  1S50-'5I. — Coasting  traSe. 

1850. — Number  of  vessels  entered..  ^ 1,3S5 

Do                 do        cleared 1,378 

1851. — Number  of  vessels  entered ,,.  1,985 

Do                do       cleared ,  l,aGS 
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jin  exhibit  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  district  of  Cuyahoga,    Ohic 
the  year  1851. 


Species  of  merehujitiiae. 

Quantities. 

V.aue. 

Wheat 

bushels. 

do... 

2,143., 913 

906,653 

68,i64 

656,040 

13,580 

15,011 

4,498 

4,314 

8,731 

13,576 

907 

24,805 

13,909 

2,926 

2,763 

660 

7,131 

1,455 

1,263 

5,686 

8,280 

944 

1,830 

26,261 

22,930 

8,775 

451 

40,069 

3,397 

1,176 

27,824 

518 

2,350 

125 

149 

1,000 

803 

650 

2,681 

1,515 

2,674 

1,956 

$1,499,339  10 

do... 

Flour 

barrels. 

2,132,130  00 

Beef 

Beef. 

Lard 

tierces. 

barrels. 

do 

165,121  00 
26,568  00 
69,024  00 

Lard 

kegs.. 

69,848  00 

Butter 

High   wines 

Whiskey 

Green  apples 

Dried  apples 

Tallow 

barrels. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

17,406   00 

210,842  50 

111,652  00 

4,052  00 

22,104  00 

Fish... 

do... 

.do 

10,185  00 
37,890  00 

do 

34,116  00 

Pafnt 

do 

74,520  00 

do... 

Ashes 

Wool 

Glass 

Glassware 

Cheese 

casks. 

bales. 

boxes. 

do... 

boxes. 

do... 

45,750  00 
1,969,575  00 
45,860  00 
26,235  00 
13,530  00 
120,207  00 

White  lead 

Nails                    

kegs.. 

2,352  00 

97,384  00 

Powder 

Candles 

do... 

boxes. 

1,813  00 
14,100  00 

2,235  00 

12,000  00 

Tobacco 

do 

Do 

hhd.. 

bales. 

28,105  00 

-Bar-iron 

Pig  iron 

Grindstones 

Rags 

tons. . 

do... 

do... 

do 

160,800  00 
45,450  00 
13,370  00 
5,877  ,00 
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Coa! 

Refined  copper 

Oii-cake 

Eiicon 

Lumber 

Walnut 

Staves".  i,,i 

Leather 

Stoves  and  furniture  , 

Stoneware 

Feathers , 

Green  hides 

Sheep-pelts  . ., 

File  brick 

Wrapping  paper  , . , , 

Live  hogs 

Dressed  hogs 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Chickens 

Mattresses 

Hemp 

Furs 

Mei-cbandise 


.  .casks 
-M  feet 


•  M  feet. 
rolls 


.  .gallons 
— sacks 
.  .pieces 

bales. 

M. . 


.No. 


.No. 
.No. 


. .  bales . 
..do... 
.  tons , , 


Total  value.. 


160 
1,294 
1,116 

105 

789 
9,613 

644 
155,148 

920 
4,447 

886 

151) 
7,616 
80,000 
6,604 

630 
3,889 
6,220 
5,300 

169 
357 


3,6S1 


$224,125  00 
38,380  00 

1,920  00 
64,700  00 
10,044  00 

2,310  00 
14,202  00 
78,390  00 

3,864  00 
12,411  00 
32,200  00 

13.341  00 
22,150  00 

3,300  00 
26,656  00 
400,000  00 

69.342  00 
50,400  00 
86,670  00 
12,440  00 

530  00 

2,535  00 

5,335  00 

■    80,000  00 

2,944,800  00 


12,026,497  00 


Salt..._. barreis, 

Water-bme do 

Lake  fish do 

Lumber M  feet. 

Shingle-wood cords- 
Shingles M. . 

Railroad  iron tons . 

Railroad  spikes kegs . 

Stoves No.-. 


90,607 

$90,607  00 

8,383 

10,478  75 

22,294 

144,911  00 

12,263 

122,630  00 

929 

8,361  00 

3,988 

8,975  50 

7,383 

366,650  00 

4,666 

27,866  00 

540 

3,210  00 

iCoogic 
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Imjmts — Continued. 


SpecLee  of  luerctuinlise. 

Quautitiea. 

Value. 

700 
498 

Ifil 
ai2 

514 

815 

1,313 

884 

5,082 

775 

9,5S5 

3,980 

7,050 

4,550 

1,120 

50,947 

1,G63 

394 

159 

8,277 

545 

100 

11,000 

607 

2,066 

358 

1,148 

22 

784 

424 

1,991 

25,083 

ai9,7(>S  00 

...do... 

20,990  CO 

...(lo... 

9,600  00 

Crude  plaster 

...dn... 
...do... 

10,600  00 

...do... 

6,168  00 

...do... 

285,250  00 

...do... 

42,455  00 

.barrels. 
...do... 

14,144  00 

86,394  00 

Do 

..hhds.. 

50,375  00 
28,635  00 

...do... 

10,430  00 

White  lead 

...do... 

13,254  00 
13,650  00 

Do 

...rolls. 

33,600  00 

...sacks. 

5,194  70 

Coarse  salt 

Shoes 

Hops 

Green  apples 

Cranberries 

Siscawitoil 

Potatoes 

..barrels. 
...boxes. 

...bales. 
..barrels. 

...do... 

...do..- 

.  bushels. 
..barrels. 

..boxes. 

..dozen. 

.  .pieces. 
....No.. 

2,078  75 
19,700  00 
]  2,720  00 
16,554  00 
3,270  00 
3,000  00 
5,500  00 
3,642  00 

Do 

Eurr-b  ocks 

37,188  00 

718  00 

1,435  00 

176,000  00 

Limestone 

. . . cords . 
...do... 

4,704  00 
848  00 

M.. 

3,986  50 

tons. 

20,066,400  00 

32,804,159  00 
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No.  12.- — Distmct  op  SANbusKV,  Ohio. 

Port  of  eittry,  Sandusky  city;  latitude  41°  22',  longitude  89o  43' ; 
population  in  1850,  6,087. 

The  district  of  Sandusky  extends  ii'om  Black  river  westward,  in- 
cluding the  ports  of  Vermillion,  Huron,  Milan,  Sandusky,  ^*enice,  Fre- 
mont, Portage  Plaster  Bed,  and  Port  Clinton,  being  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  lake  coast,  and  some  fifty  more  of  bay  and  river.  In  natural  ad- 
vantages for  commercial  progress,  probably  this  district  is  surpassed 
by  no  other  on  Lake  Erie  west  of  Buffalo  Creek.  Within  its  borders 
are  several  navigable  rivers  and  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  west,  ca- 
pable of  fiirnishmg  anchorage  to  any  number  of  vessels,  at  which  they 
may  safely  ride  during  the  most  severe  gales,  and  to  which  tbey  gain 
access  during  the  prevalence  of  almost  any  wind.  The  whole  of  the  back 
country  on  which  it  rests  is  fertile  and  rich  in  agricultural  resources, 
and  sends  forth  annually  large  quantities  of  surplus  produce  over  tlie 
different  railways  and  canals  oy  which  it  is  penetrated. 

Vermillion,  the  easternmost  of  all  the  ports  in  this  district,  is  situated 
on  ihe  lake  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  river,  about  ten  miles 
distant  fi-om  Black  river,  and  as  many  more  from  Huron.  It  has  no  re- 
markable features  which  require  particulai'  notice,  but  is  simply  a  place 
for  exchange  of  produce  against  merchandise,  for  its  shipments  to  other 
markets.     This  statement  exliibits  the  commerce  of  the  port  as  follows : 

Imports $116,295 

Exports 196,712 

Total 313,007 

in  1847,  the  valuation  was $377,000 

Huron,  the  next  port  "in  course  to  the  westward,  is  situated  on 
Huron  river,  about  ten  miles  east  from  Sandusky,  and  has  a  good  har- 
ix)r,  with  this  exception — that  in  some  seasons  there  are  accumulations 
m  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  require  removal  in  order  to  make  access 
a  it  easy. 

A  ship-canal  has  been  constmcted  from  this  point  to  Milan,  a  dis- 
ance  of  eight  miles,  by  which  vessels  ascend,  and  load  at  the  latter 
3oint.  A  railway  was  projected  from  this  point  to  intersect  with  the 
Sandusky  and  Mansfield  railroad;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  progress.  The 
jommerce  of  Huron  is  valued  as  follows : 

Exports $581,676 

.mports 877,155 

Total 1,458,831 

n  1817,  the  valuation  aniounled  to  neaily 83,000,000 

Milan  is  not,  to  speak  with  exactitude,  a  lake  port;  but  an  account  of 
jT  to  a  full  computation  of  the  lake  ti-ade,  as  no 
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returns  of  its  business  are  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  collector  at 
Huron,  through  which  port  all  vessels  pass  in  going  up  and  returning 
■from  Milan.  This  commerce,  according  to  the  canal-collector,  amounted 
last  year  to — 

Exports 1435,816 

Imports ^. -.  690485 

Total '. 1,126,901 

.  As  no  separate  accounts  of  this  trade  appear  to  have  been  l;ej>t  in 
1847,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  included  with  those  of  Huron. 

Sandusky,  the  port  of  entry,  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful bay  of  the  same  name,  a.bout  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  con- 
tains about  8,000  inhabitants.  This  bay  is  about  tw'enty  miles  in  length 
and  five  in  width,  forming  a  shelter  large  enough  to  give  anchorage  to 
the  whole  lake  marine,  wilh  an  average  depth  of  twelve  feet  water. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  sometimes  enlarged,  or  its  shape 
changed,  by  the  spring-currents.  A  straight  channel  has,  however, 
been  dredged  through  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  in  which  tliere  is 
about  eleven  feet  of  water. 

Sandusky  city  is  the  capital  of  Erie  county,  Ohio,  and  lies  60  miles 
west  from  Cleveland,  110  miles  north  from-  Columbus,  414  from 
Washington — directly  facing  the  outlet  of  the  bay  into  Lake  Erie,  at 
three  miles  distance,  of  which  it  commands  a  fine  view.  The  city  is 
situated  on  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  fine  building-stone,  "of  which 
many  of  the  best  buildings  are  erected. 

The  Bad  river  and  Lake  Erie  railroad  connects  this  city  with  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Ohio,  the  passage  from  city  to  city' occupying  about  ten 
hours.  This  i-oad  runs  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  opulent 
agricultural  regions  in  all  the  West,  literally  overflowing  with  the  cereal 
produce  of  a  young  and  productive  soil.  The  Sandusky,  Mansfield  and 
^fewark  railway  connects  it  with  Newark,  passing  likewise  through  a 
rich  poition  of  the  State,  and  crossing  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
road,  by  means  of  which  it  has  communication  with  both  those  cities. 
The  advantageous  relations  of  this  city  in  regard  to  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  together  with  its  superior  harbor  facilities  give  it 
gin  active  commercial  aspect. 

The  deputy  collector  has  furnished  returns  showing  tlie  imports 
coastwise  to  amount — 

In  1S51,  to $15,985,357 

Exports  same  year,  to 6,459,659 

Total  trade  coastwise 22,445,016 

Canadian  imports,  1851 279,844 

Canadian  exports,  1851 99,088 

Total  commerce  in  1851 22,816,943 
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Tolal  in  1 S51 $22,816,982 

Total  in  1850 12,111,034, 

Increase 10,705,948 

Number  of  arrivals  in  1S51 1,998 

Number  of  departures  ia  1851 1,990 


The  total  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  from  Sandusky  to  Canadian 
ports  aiiiouiiled — 

In  1851,  to .- 121,672  bushels. 

Coastwise ■ 1,800,000        " 

Also  147,951  barrels  Hour,  reduced  to  bushels 739,735        " 

Making  a  total  equal  to 3,661^407    '   " 

The  following  comparative  ta.ble  will  show  the  total  exports  from 
Sandusky  lor  the  following  consecutive  years: 


Wheat , bushels. 

Flour ; barrels  . 

Com bushels. 

Oats " 

Pork barrels. 

Hams pounds . 

Butter " 

Cheese " 

Lard " 

Tallow " 

Ashes casks, 

Whiskey barrels. 

Highwines " 

Wool pounds . 

Tobacco " 

Furs " 

Hogs number . 

Sa&ratus pounds. 

Arrivals 

Clearances 

Duties  collected value . 


829,310 
56,686 


15,781 

10,800 

610,951 

3,660 

695,881 

274,713 

1,908- 

3,553 

2,491 

1,435,360 

183,259 

42,800 

11,707 

11,000 

1,168 

11,136 

$11,052 


1,552,699 

78,903 

288,743 

18,634 

8,073 

287,187 

754,588 

545,685 

860,798 

176,379 

1,568 

3,778 

5,278 

1,669,677 

316,000 

61,126 

34,751 

30,000 

■    1,610 

1,546 


1,923,069 

147,951 

713,121 

84,198 

5,564 

175,900 

382,340 

8,100 

329,712 

115,337 

2,083 

3,978 

11,916 

1,690,557 

549,046 

109,125 

105,036 

30,156 

1,998 

l,a30 

$33,8S4 


.  Fremont,  formerly  called  Lower  Sanduskj',  is  situated  on  Sandusky 
iver,  about  thirty  miles  from  Sandusky  city,  and  is  accessible  to  ves- 
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sels  of  light  draught.  Its  commerce  is  gradually  on  the  increase,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  statements  furnished  by  the  deputy 
collector : 

Imports $359,419 

Exports 314,530 

Total  for  1851 673,949 

Total  for  1850 ». 217,843 


Increase 456,106 


Venice,  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  creek,  on  Sandusky  bay,  three  miles 
above  the  city,  is  ihe  place  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  two  large 
flouring  miUs ;  the  shipments  in  1851  were  34,771  barrels,  valued  at 
$121,698. 

Another  shipping  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  at  the 
plaster  quarry,  known  as  the  Portage  Plaster  Bed,  and  its  business 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  shipments  of  plaster,  both  ground  and 
crude.     In  1851  there  were  shipped  of  the  ground  arlicle  from  this  port 

4,051  barrels,  valued  at $5,965 

Crude,  4,414  tons,  valued  at 13,942 

Total 18,507 

Port  Clinton,  the  only  port  in  this  distiict  not  already  noticed,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Inke  about  ten  miles  west  from  Sandusky,  and  having  but 
a  narrow  peninsula  of  land  back  of  it,  is  not  a  place  of  extensive  trade, 
Tho  statement  of  the  deputy  collector  fixes  the  value  of 

imports  for  1851  at $59,049 

Exports  for  the  same  year 67,235 

Total 126,284 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  regular  ports,  there  are  numerous 
islands  included  within  the  limits  of  this  district,  among  which  are 
Kelly's,  Cunningham's,  Put-in  Bay,  and  others,  some  of  them  affording 
the  best  shelter  to  disabled  vessels,  in  severe  gales,  to  be  found  any- 
where on  the  lakes.  It  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  group, 
and  in  fact  in  the  midst  of  it,  that  Perry's  engagement  was  fought,  and 
the  kiUed  found  a  burying  place  on  the  island  last  named. 

The  commerce  of  these  islands  is  not  large.  Wood,  fish,  with  some 
vegetable  food,  are  exported  and  supplied  to  vessels,  and  supplies  for 
the  inhabitants  are  imported ;  but  no  definite  returns  on,  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  their  trade  have  been  received. 

The  following  tables.  wiU  exhibit  the  trade  of  the  district  in  detail, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  commerce  was — 

In  1851 $22,511,570 

In  1850 14,907,788 

Increase 7,603,782 

ll;-.;-P..hyV^.60giC 
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Yesu'a. 

Entrances. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Clewanees 

Toua, 

Men. 

3,  His 

540,171 

47a,  Gao 

19,5G5 
1^459 

2,840 
3,590 

537,979 
464,807 

laid 

18,095 

lUli 

67,55] 

1,106 

250 

73,172 

l,i08 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  a  few  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  the  important  ports  in  the  distiict  during  the  years  1847 
and  185X: 


Saaduaky. 

Huron. 

Milan.               Vermi]]ion. 

1847. 

lail. 

1847. 

1851. 

1847. 

1851.        1S47. 

1851. 

Wheat bbls. 

Cq™ buah- 

Flonr bbls- 

Ottti buah- 

Pork bbla 

Beef do.. 

Vfbis'key'.'.'.'.Ao'.'. 

Lumber fb 

Stoves No 

1.818,754 

162,265 

113,066 

150,000 

10,150 

610 

1,817 

2,815 

1,800.397 

713.131 

147.951 

84,193 

5,564 

1,084 

2,083 

3,978 

266,000 

1,079,099 

1,588,866 
11,114 
7,083 
100,000 
22,789 
3,644 
3,65; 

loo^ooi 

1,813,058 

344,784 

266,333 

1,973 

65,423 

348 

1,390 

4ffiJ 

1,574 

698,574 

1,364,000 

358,778      40,000 
220,264        1,000 
1,763        2,000 
56,033      20,000 
439        1,000 
297           500 
535           20O 

37,363 

39,895 

6,864 

6,860 

394 

107 

101 

718,000    700,000 
1,456,500    700,000 

75,000 
1,133,000 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  Sandusky  district  73  tons  of  steam, 

and  4,785  tons  of  sailing  vessels ;  totsil 4,858 

For  1847,  total 4,323 


Abstract  of  value  of 


'.xports from  the  district  of  Sandusky,.  Ohio,  to 
during  tite  following  years,  viz : 

1849. — In  American  vessels $194  00 

In  British  vessels 2,950  00 

Total 3,074  00 


1850.— In  American  vessels 1 $39,435  00 

In  British  vessels 43,236  00 


Total 82,671  00, 
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Canadian  trade  in  1851. 

Biitios  iwlleoted. 

Imports— In  American  vessels $56,859     $3,244 

In  British  vessels 18,769     3,515 

Total *75,62S     5^59 

[*  In  this  is  included  2,286  tons  of  railroad  iron  imported  via  Que- 
bec ;  duty-paid  on  758  tons,  $5,076;  balance,  1,528  tons,  in  bond. 
There  was  imported  into  the  district  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  British 
vessels,  not  included  in  the  returns,  2,045  tons  6  cwt.  1  qr.  19  lbs.  rail- 
road iron;  value  $49,476  31 ;  duty  $14,842  90.] 

Exports — In  American  vessels $33,939 

In  British  vessels 65,349 


.121,672  bushels  of  wheat  included  in  the  above;  the  whoJe  amount 
principally  provisions. 

Total  imports  and  exports — In  American  vessels 190,098 

In  British  vessels 34,618 


Total : 174,710 


Immrd.  Oiitwarcl. 

American  vessels 4  steam  1,494  . 10  sail..   1,396 

53  sail. .  4,760 3  steam      336 

British  vessels 2  steam     280 9aail..   1,300 

15  sail.,     746 

Tota 74 22 
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Imports  coastwise  into  the  district  of  Sandmhj,  Ohio,  during  the  year  endin 
on  the  3isi  December,  1851. 


Merchandise  - . 


llailroad  iron. 

Spikes 

Machinery 

Stoves  and  castings ... 

Pig  iron 

Iron,  assorted 

Sheet  iron 

Nails , 

Tin  plate 

Tlireshing  machines 

Steam-engines  and  boilers. . 

Scrap  iron 

Tjocomotives 

C03l 

Salt 

Dairy  salt 

Fish 

Beer 

Water-lime 

Cranberries 


mber  l  , 


Shingles 

Sliinglc-wood 

Fire-wood 

Cheese 

"Wagons 

Stoneware 

Cedar  posts 

Ground  plaster . . 

Furniture 

Whiskey 

Ploughs 

Apples,  green. .. 
"     .  dried.. 

Butter 

Pianofortes 

Grindstones 

Coaches  and  cat 

Laths 

Sand 

Timber 

Hoop-poles 


21,011    tons 

900      " 

17,486      "    

480  "   .... 
352i    "   .... 

1,941      " 

192      " 

449      " 

73  bundles. 

716  kegs.  . , 

81  boxes  . . 

3     

3    

40  tons. , . 

12     

2,745  tons. . . 

62,738  baiTels . 

4,224  bags.  . 

7,538  bai-rels. 

2,068  "      . 

1,602  "      . 
l,Oi 


M  feet. . 

M 

cords... 


gallons . 


11,075 

440 

4,587       "     .. 

383,889    boxes . 

10 

6,140 

913 

2,690 

74,900 

603 

314     

11,284    barrel: 
90 
279    kegs. 


barrels , 
pounds . 
barrels . 


3,976 

70,000 

220,000 

9,000 


M  pieces, 
bushels . . 
ieet 


$10,505,500 

3,900,000 

699,440 

38,400 

28,260 

198,560 

7,680 

44,900 

282 

2,506 

889 

700 

3,800 

400 

96,000 

11,100 

55,902 

520 

52,766 

12,348 

2,256 

6,594 

68,090 

27,687 

5,328 

10,320 

23,033 

800 

614 

114 

4,040 

7,490 

4,824 

2,612 

22,568 

317 

2,790 

72,400 

1,350 

17,000 

7,952 

3,400 

17,600 
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Imports  coastwise — Continued. 


Species  of  import 

Quantity. 

Value. 

44    tons 

256    bushels... 

359    kegs 

950      "    

206    bushels... 
196    chests 

60    barrels .  . . 

Malt 

93 

Tea       

4,800 

oa 

1,920 

240    bushels.... 
1 

120 

125 

Brick 

30,000 

120 

254    tons 

677    articles.  .. 

Sundries       .                

324 

15,985,357 

Ex]!ons  coastwise  from  the   district  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  during  the  year 
ending  Zlst  December,  1851 — destined  mostly  for  the  eastern  market. 


Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Clover  seed 

Timothy  seed . 

Flax  seed , 

Hickory  nuts 

Express  packages 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Pork 

Whiskey 

High  wines 

Alcohol 

Beans 

Eggs 

Cranberries 

Ground  plaster 

Crude         "       

Sweet  potatoes 

Ashes,  pot 


2,621,224 

bushels 

$1,808,645 

1,282,509 

" 

513,004 

239,936 

"    . 

71,981 

203 

barrels 

2,842 

740 

u 

2,810 

1,859 

" 

6,971 

643 

" 

964 

250,000 

pounds 

600,000 

194,682 

barrels 

681,386 

3,038 

"      . 

21,286 

7,196 

86,352 

6,552 

" 

36,088 

12,598 

" 

91,326 

589 

" 

12,958 

11 

" 

3S 

9,962 

" 

14,810 

4 

" 

24 

4,146 

" 

6,219 

4,414 

tons.  . 

132,420 

93 

bushels 

93 

3,214 

caslis. 
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Exports  coastwise — Contmued. 


A  pplcs,  green 

"        dried 

Peaches,  dried 

Butter 

Lard 

TaUow 

Feathers 

WcKil 

Beeswax 

Ginseng 

Leather  {in  rolls) 

"      (unfinished) 

Furmturc 

Merchandise 

Rags , 

Cheese 

Oil-ca.kc 

Candles 

Corn-meal 

Tohacco 

H^ms 

Broom-corn 

Furs 

Live  hogs 

Dressed  hogs 

Fiiixseed  oil 

Black-walnut  lumber 

Staves  {pipe,  hhd.  and  butt) 

Hides...., 

Sheep-pelts 

Deer-skins 

Empty  casks 

Potatoes 

Sal^ratus 

Bristles 

Railroad  iron 

Railroad  chairs 

Pig  iron 

Lard  oil 

Beef-tongues 

Lumber 

Ship-plank 

Shingles , 

Grindstones 


190 

86,452 

16,403 

382,340 

267,337 

157,137 

36,351 

2,340,771 

3,295 

3 

51 


barrels , . 
pounds. 


barrels . 
rolls . 


106,763 

pounds.  .. 

188,700 

"      . .. 

810,093 

" 

656,101 

" 

8,100 

" 

347,026 

" 

17,807 

"       . .. 

113 

barrels.  .. 

549.046 

pounds. ., 

187,100 

" 

21,565 

128,425 

» 

72,399 

32,827 

1,331 

ba.rrels.  .. 

425 

Mfeet.  .  . 

5,947 

M 

2,256 
1,035 

bundles. 

5i 

1,084 
411 

bushels... 

20,156 

pounds.  .. 

6 

barrels.  .. 

42 

tons 

197 

11 

3 

bnrrels.  .. 

33 

" 

2,046 

M  feet.  .  . 

252 

"      .  .  . 

530 

M 

1,068 

tons 
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Exports  coastvAse — Continued. 


Spetiea  of  export. 

Qiiantity. 

Value. 

50    Mfeet.  .  . 

j.OOO    tons 

150        " 

5    box«s 

1    box 

2,877    cords.  .  .. 
1,494    barrels.  .. 

3,000 

10,500 

1,390 
175 

Timber 

35    sticks.  .  .. 

5    barrels .  . . 

10          "      .  .. 

423,327    pounds... 

90 

Custom-house,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 

January  7,  1853. 

No.  13. — ^DisTKicT  OF  Miami,  Ohio. 

Port  of  entry,  Toledo ;  latitude  41'^  3S',  longitude  83°  35' ;  popula- 
tion in  1S40,  1,222;  in  1850,  3,829. 

This  district  has  a  shore-line  of  fifty  miles  in  extent,  comprising  that 
portion  ol'  the  lake  and  river  coast  lying  between  Port  Clinton  and  the 
dividing  line  between  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  includes  the  ports  of 
Manhattan,  Toledo,  Maumee,  and  Perrysborgh.  The  former  is  a  port 
of  but  little  importance,  furnishing  no  returns,  Maumee  city  and  Per- 
rysburgh  are  both  situated  on  the  Maumee  river,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Toledo,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  with  more  propriety  suburbs 
of  that  place,  than  independent,  ports  of  entry.  The  commerce  of  Per- 
lysbur^i  is  returned  by  the  collector  as  follows : 

Imports $264,755 

Exports 41,055 

Total 305,810 
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That  of  Maumee  city  is  ascertained  from  the  sa.me  source  to  be — 

Imports $10,807 

Exports 30,557 

4G,764 

Toledo  is,  in  one  respect,  more  advantageously  situated  for  an  ex- 
tensive lake  commerce  than  perhaps  any  other  western  port,  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  two  canals,  both  connecting  it  with  the  Ohio,  terminating 
in  its  port:  one  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  other 
ihe  Erie  and,  Wabash  canal,  intercommunicating  with  EvEinsville,  Indi- 
ana, and  traversing  the  entire  Wabash  vaUey,  which  thereby  renders 
the  richest  portion  of  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  tributary  to  its  traffic. 
This  circumstance,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  rail- 
way transportation  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  water  for  the  inland  carriage  of  heavy  freight,  such  as  agri- 
cultural produce,  renders  it  absolutely  certain  that,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  Toledo  must  become  the  grand  depot  for  the  lake  trade  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Miami  and  Wabash ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  course  of 
trade  for  productions  of  that  sort  is  annually  tending  more  and  more  to 
the  northward,  this  is  almost  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  must  needs  be 
ultinaately  the  great  meeting-place  and  mart  for  the  immense  products 
of  all  northwestern  Ohio  and  of  all  northeastern  Indiana,  these  valleys 
being  beyond  all  doubt  the  very  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
respective  States,  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled^  by  any  in  the 
Union  for  their  agricultural  wealth. 

Toledo  is  well  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  head  of  Maumee  bay,  in  Lucas  county,  Ohio, 
134  miles  NNW.  from  Columbus  and  464  from  Wsishington.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  about  5,000  individuals,  and  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  « 

One  line  of  railroad  is  already  completed,  connecting  Toledo  with 
Chicago,  known  as  the  Southern  Michigan ;  and  another — the  lake  shore 
roiid,  which  will  form  an  intercommunication  with  Buffalo',  Cleveland, 
Sandusky,  and  the  other  eastern  marts  and  harbors  on  the  lake — is  in 
rapid  progress ;  and  will,  it  may  be  confidently  expected,  be  finished 
within  a  twelve-month,  or  a  Uttle  over,  which  will  or  course  add  a  new 
stimulus  to  the  business  of  Toledo.  A  third  road  is  also  projected  through 
the  Miami  valley,  in  the  direction  of  Cincinnati. 

These  advantages,  together  with  the  possession  of  an  excellent  har- 
bor and  good  arrangements  lor  freighting  on  the  lakes,  have  already  so 
far  developed  the  commerce  of  this  port,  as  to  give  the  most  gratifying 
assurances  in  regard  to  its  future  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  commerce  of  Toledo,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  scanty 
returns  which  have  been  sent  in  by  the  collector,  are  as  follows  for  the 
years  1851  and  1847  ;  no  comparative  statement  concerning  other  years 
being  attainable,  from  the  absence  of  reports: 

Imports  coastwise  for  1861 $22,987,772 

Exports  coastwise  for  1851 .  7,847,808 

Total  coastwise  for  1851 30,8^5,580 
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Imports,  foreign,  for  1851 $33,007 

Exports,  foreign,  for  1851 6G,304 

999,311 


Entrances 1,603 tons  418,899 

Clearances 1,609 "     419,942 

Total 8,212 838,834 


The  total  commerce  of  the  district,  including  all  the  ports,  for  1851, 
was — 

Imports $23,301,741 

Exports 7,985,724 

Total 31,385,465 


The  same  for  the  year  1847  amounted  only  to — 

Imports $4,033,985 

Exports 4,034,'-24 


Commerce  of  1851 131,285,465 

Commerce  of  1847 8,068,809 


Increase  on  four  years.. ^ 23,216,656 

The  total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  for  1851,  is  3,286  tons. 

Entrances  for  1851  in  the  whole  district 1,710 tons  437,996 

.Cleai-ances         do  do 1,714 "     438,449 

Totals 3,424 876,445 

CANADIAN  TEADE  IN  1851. 

Imports. 

In  American  vessels $8,441 duty  S2,129 

In  British  vessels 18,028 do       5,390 

Totals ,.  26,469 7,519 
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Escorts. 

In  American  vessels S2,940 

In  British  vessels , 63,364 

Total  exports 66,304 

Total  imports  and  exports — 

In  American  vessels 111,381 

III  British  vessels 81,393 

Totjil  Canadian  trade 99,773 

Tonnage  inward. 

American,  sail 12 1,748  tons. 

British.sail 7 934    " 

British,  Steam 2 404    '< 


Tonnage  ovtward. 


3,080 


American,  sail 1 150  tons 

British,  steam 9 4^4    " 

Briiish.saU 7 934    » 

1,4SS 
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Statement  showing  the  prhicipal  articles,  their  quantity  and  value,  imported 
coastwiseintotheporlof  Toltdo  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1S51. 


Assorted  merchandise tons. 

Iron,  bar  and  bundle do. . 

Iron,  railroad do.. 

Iron,  pig -■ do. . 

Steel pounds , 

Nails begs- 

Spikes do.. 

Castings,  iron pounds. 

Tin boxes . 

Axes do . . 

Stoves No. , 

Stove  trimmings pounds. 

Hardware tons . 

Hollow  ware pieces. 

Scales packages. 

Machinery do. ,. 

Stoneware gallons. 

Glass boxes. 

Cheese do.. 

Coffee bags. 

Sugar '. barrels. 

Molasses gallons. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hides,  Spanish No». 

Hops i bales. 

Powder kegs. 

Spirits barrels. 

Oil do... 

Candy boxes. 

Apples,  green ba-rrels . 

Apples,  dry bushels. 

Barley do 

Malt do. . . 

Ale  and  beer barrels. 

Water-lime do 

Plaster do 

White  fish  and  trout do. . . 

Mackerel do 

Salt do. .. 

Salt bags . 

Leather rolls. 

Boots  and  shoes .cases. 

White  lead kegs. 

Coal,  bituminous tons. 


23,260 

$18,608,000 

273 

18,200 

9,415 

423,675 

113 

4,520 

1S,928  ■ 

2,082 

6,067 

19,354 

10,099 

50,499 

187,558 

7,502 

2,176 

20,760 

720 

7,920 

4,199 

50,386 

20,292 

13,190 

557 

389,900 

3,619 

7,238 

420 

27,300 

583 

52,470 

16,650 

1,665 

3,249 

6,498 

2,898 

7,249 

647 

9,058 

3,900 

70,200 

13,380 

47,888 

33,810 

5,071 

16,380 

2,293 

23 

2,760 

20,243 

80,968 

481 

26,455 

132 

3,960 

677 

2,031 

6,364 

13,728 

1,215 

1,823 

27,505 

13,752 

3,672 

2,295 

1,554 

9,424 

1,828 

2,742 

467 

467 

10,499 

73,493 

150 

1,800 

102,033 

107,032 

79,080 

9,885 

1,110 

33,300 

6,098 

243,920 

1,837 

G,429 

1,829 

7,316 
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STATEMENT— ContimicJ. 
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Coal,  Leliigb tons. 

Pianos No.. 

Wagons do.. 

Carriages,  &c do . . 

Railroad  passenger  cars do , . 

Do.      locomotives do.. 

Do.      freight  cars do . . 

Threshing  machines do. . 

Reapers do.. 

Iron  safes do. . 

Household  goods packages. 

Marble tons. 

Griodstoiics No. . 

Lumber feet. 

Shingles M, 

Laihs No.. 

Pine  logs feet- 
Horses head. 

Cattle do.. 

Sheep do. . 

Express  goods package 

Sundries 


Total  value. . 


$5,775 
44,000 
2,580 
6,60 
20,000 
160,000 
71,250 
16,775 
15,000 
2,750 
12,224 
63,972 
697 
142,052 
15,693 
6,433 
7,000 
6,060 
5,075 
4,420 
1,910,000 
17,755 


22,987,772- 


Statement  of  the  principal  articles,  their  quantity  and  value,  exported  coast- 
wise from  the  port  of  Toledo  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1851. 


Articles. 

Qnantitj. 

Value. 

Corn 

Wheat 

bushels. . 

do 

2,775,149 
1,639,744 

242,677 

14,150 

4,096 

38,658 

27,165 

6,078 

23,547 

744 

301 

1,759 

7,296 

1,884 

$1,110,017 
1,082,231 

849,369 
706,910 
5,893 
509,554 
434,640 
182,340 

Bacon 

casks.. 

Pork 

barrels. . 

Lard  oii             

.      ,     do 

.  No. 

117,735 

Live  cattle 

Live  horses 

Live  sliecp 

Beef. 

Tallow 

do... 

do... 

do... 

barrels. 

do... 

22,320 

27,090 
3,518 
69,312 

28,260 

Google 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Grease pounds. 

Jjinaeed  oil barrels . 

Oil-cake ions. 

Hides No,. 

Sheep-pelts b;jles. 

Furs  (estimated) 

bushels. 


Eeans do. . 

Barley do 

Corn-meal bags. 

Seed baiTels. 

Potatoes bushels. 

Cranberries barrels. 

Cheese boxes. 

Butter kegs. 

Candles boxes. 

Beeswax pounds. 

Eggs barrels. 

Fish do. 


Sugar hogsheads . 

Molasses,' barrels. 

Nuts bushels . 

Tobacco hogsheads. 

Tobacco boxes . 

Spirits casks. 

Leather rolls. 

Wool bales. 

Feathers do. 

Cotton do. 

Broom-com do. 

Hemp do. 

Ashes casks. 

Lumber M  feet. 

Staves M. 

Rags pounds. 

Roofing  paper rolls. 

Carriages No.. 

Varnish barrels. 

Peppermint,  oil  of. pounds . 

Merchandise do 

Express  goods packages. 

Sundries do 

Wash-boards dozen . 

Total  value 


3,026 

7,125 

193 


64,441 

199 

675 

814 

4,856 

17,796 

678 

768 

3,119 

2,454 

36,200 

568 

325 

758 

388 

130 

1,216 

1,953 

21,934 

2,642 

2,839 

1,090 

394 

156 

725 

4,847 

S,134 

2,504 

31,453 

1,669 

23 

50 

400 

403,513 


9,081 

785 
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No.  14. — DisTKioT  OF  Detroit. 


Port  of  entry,  city  of  Detroit;  latitude  43°  20',  longitude  83°  02'; 
population  in  1830,  2,222  ;  in  1840,  9,102 ;  in  1850,  31,019. 

The  district  of  Detroit  has  the  most  extensive  coast-line  of  any  lake 
district  not  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  and  embraces  all  that  portion  of 
Michigan  known  as  the  Southern  Peninsula.  Commencing  atthe  west- 
ern line  of  Ohio,  it  extends  thence  northerly  along  Lake  Erie,  up  the 
Detroit  river,  Lake  St.  Clair  and  St.  Clair  river,  to  Lake  Huron,  up  that 
lake  northwestwardly  to  the  island  and  straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  south- 
wardly, with  a  little  westing,  to  the  Indiana  line,  not  far  from  the  head  oi 
Lake  Michigan — a  distance,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shores,  which 
does  not  fall  very  far  short  of  a  thousand  miles. 

It  has  fifteen  ports,  none  of  which  have  any  present  importance,  with 
the  exception  of  Detroit  and  Mom^oe ;  although  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  within  a  few  years  several  of  them  may  rival  the  most  proraiainghar- 
bors  and  ports  in  the  West.  There  is,  probably,  no  State  intlie  Union 
which  surpasses  Michigan  in  its  commercial  advantages,  or  which,  if  pro- 
perly fostered  and  developed  to  the  extent  of  its  vast  internal  resources, 
It  will  not  ultimately  equal  or  exceed  in  all  the  actual  realities  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  Sne  has  more  natural  harbors,  involving  but  little  ex- 
pense or  labor  to  render  them  available  in  all  seasons  to  aU  classes  of  ship- 
ping, than  any  other  State  boixleringon  the  lakes.  The  extent  of  country 
enclosed  within  her  extensive  coast-line  comprises  39,856  square  miles, 
some  of  it  the  best  and  most  fertile  land  of  the  West,  watered  by 
numerous  lakes  and  streams — many  of  the  latter  navigable,  and  very 
extensively  used  for  lumbering  purposes,  which  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion and  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  section  ot  the  State. 

Among  these  rivers  are  the  Raisin,  Huron,  Rouge,  Clinton,  Black, 
Saginaw,  Thunder  Bay,  Manistee,  White,  Maskegon,  Grand,  Kalama- 
zoo, and  St.  Joseph's — ^the  six  last  named  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  rest  into  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron,  and  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  rivers. 

Although  scarcely  one  third  of  the  above  area  is  under  successful  cul- 
tivation, yet  Michigan  is  already  known,  thi^oughout  the  country,  as  a 
large  exporter  of  the  choicest  wheat  and  flour.  It  may  indeed  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  for  two  seasons  past  the  quahty  of 
Michigan  wheat  and  flour  has  been,  on  the  average,  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  State ;  her  exports  of  flour  amounting  to 
500,000  barrets,  and  of  wheat  to  1,000,000  bushels,  in  round  numbers. 

Monroe,  the  easternmost' of  her  ports,  is  a  terminus  of  the  southera 
Michigan  railway  on  Lake  Erie,  about  40  miles  south  of  Detroit,  and  is 
situated  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  river  Raisin,  with  a  population  of  about 
6,000  souls.  There  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  connecting  it  with  Buf- 
falo, and  the  harbor  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 

Unfortunately,  no  special  returns,  showing  the  commerce  of  Monroe, 
are  at  hand.  It  is,  however,  a  point  rapidly  increasing  in  importance, 
and  must  be  eventually  the  depot  for  a  very  large  amount  of  trade. 
The  returns  from  the  district  of  Detroit,  which  have  been  received,  show 
the  coastwise  business  only  of  that  port ;  so  that  Gibraltar  and  Trenton» 
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on  the  Delroit  river ;  Mount  Clemens,  on  the  Clinton  river ;  Algonac, 
Newport,  St.  Clair,  and  Port  Huron,  on  the  river  St.  Clair ;  Saginaw,  on 
Saginaw  bay;  Thunder  Bity  islands,  in  Lake  Huron;  Grand  Haven, 
Su  Joseph's,  and  New  Buftalo,  on  Lake  Michigan,  are  all  of  them  un- 
represented. 

This  is  a  circumstance  deeply  to  be  regretted  on  several  accounts. 
These  are  the  outlets  of  the  princrpal  lumber  regions  of  the  western 
States,  and  supply  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  as  also  St  Louis,  and  other 
southern  cities,  with  nearly  all  their  lumber  and  shingles ;  besides  send- 
ing vast  quantities  to  Detroit,  Sandusky  and  Buffalo.  The  St.  Clair, 
Sandusky  and  Maskegon  lumber  is  as  extensively  known  in  the  West 
as  bemg  of  superior  quality,  as  is  the  pine  of  Canada  to  the  eastward. 
Again,  these  portions  of  the  district  are  so  very  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance that  their  influence  will  ere  long  cause  itsell"  to  be  most  sensibly 
felt  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  West  Lastly,  there  is  still  a  very 
large  tract  of  public  land  in  various  parts  of  this  district,  in  the  hand  s  of 
the  government,  for  the  most  part  well  watered  and  well  timbered, 
which  sooner  or  later  will  become  of  immense  value. 

In  past  years  these  government  lands  have  been  ti-espassed  on,  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  the 
conflscation  of  several  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
effectually  put  an  end  to  these  depi^edations. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  business  also  carried  on  in  the  ports  of  Gib- 
raltar and  Trenton  in  the  shipment  of  staves;  and  at  Port  Huron, 
Newport,  and  St.  Clair,  on  the  St.  Clair  river,  ship-building  is  prose- 
cuted to  a  considerable  extent  and  to  very  decided  advantage ;  one  of  the 
largest  steamers  which  navigates  the  lakes,  of  1,600  tons  ourden,  with 
an  engine  of  1,000  horse  power,  having  been  constructed  on  these  waters. 

In  fliis  district  are  situated  the  St.  Clair  flats,  the  greatest  natural 
obstEicles  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rapids  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These  shallows  he  nearly  at  the  head  of  Lake  St 
Clair,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  bottom 
is  of  soft  mud,  bearing  a  lofty  and  dense  growth -of  wild  rice,  with  a 
very  intricate,  tortuous,  and  difficult  channel  winding  over  them,  in 
many  places  so  narrow  that  two  vessels  cannot  pass  them  abreast;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  navigate  them  at  night. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  but  a  most  trivial 
expense,  as  compared  with  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
removing  this  barrier,  in  dredging  out  a  sU^aight  chaimel  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  draught.  Nor  is  there  any  work 
more  urgently  and  reasonably  sohcited  from  Congress  by  the  men  of 
the  West,  nor  any  more  entnely  justified  by  every  consideration  of 
sound  economy  and  political  wisdom,  or  more  certain  to  produce  returns 
incalculable,  than  the  opening  the  flats  of  the  St.  Clan:,  and  carrying 
a  canal  ai-ound  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These  improvements  would  at 
once  perfect  the  most  splendid  and  longest  chain  of  internal  navigation 
in  the  world,  extending  above  two  thousand  miles  in  length  fi^om  Fond 
du  Lac,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  N.  latitude  46°  50',  W.  longi- 
tude 99°  20',  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  46°  20'  N.  lat- 
itude, 65'^  35'  W.  longitude. 
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It  is  not,  in  facl,  too  much  to  say — so  imperatively  are  these  im- 
provements demanded  by  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  almost 
mcalculable  mineral  resources  of  northern  Michigan — ^that  within  a  few 
years  they  must  and  will  be  carried  into  effect,  at  whatever  cost  and 
expense  of  labor. 

Above  St.  Clair  river  the  first  port  is  Saginaw,  situated  at  the  outlet 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the  great  bay  of  Saginaw,  larger 
itself  than  a  large  European  lake,  setting  up  into  the  land  southwesterly 
from  Lake  Huron.  Tnis  bay,  with  the  exception  of  Green  bay,  is 
the  largest  in  all  the  West,  but  is  rarely  visited  by  any  vessels  except 
those  trading  directly  thither,  unless  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather, 
since  it  lies  some  considerable  distance  ofi'  the  direct  line  from  Buffalo 
vo  Chicago. 

The  port,  however,  imports  all  the  supplies  necessarj'  for  the  lum- 
bering population,  and  exports  what  may  be  stated,  on  a  rough  calcula- 
tion, at  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually. 

At  the  Thunder  Bay  islands  little  business  is  done  beyond  the  ship- 
ment of  the  pi-oduce  oi'  the  fisheries;  and  to  what  extent  these  are 
carried  on  in  Inat  locality,  owing  to  the  totaJ  absence  of  all  returns,  it 
is  impossible  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture.    , 

On  Lake  Michigan,  the  ports  of  Grand  Haven,  St.  Joseph's,  and  New 
Buffalo,  are  places  of  shipment  of  produce,  and  importation  of  supplies 
to  a  reasonable  extent;  while  Grand  Haven,  Maskegon,  and  Manistee, 
are  all  great  exporters  of  lumber.  The  commerce  of  the  district,  iilde-- 
pendent  of  Detroit,  which  is  the  principal  depot  for  the  "commerce  of' 
Michigan,  cannot  fell  short  of  $8,000,000,  and  may  exceed  it,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  it  with  precision,  for  want  of  the  needful  re- 
turns. 

Detroit,  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district;  and  capital  of  the  county, 
is  a  finely  buiii  and  beautilul  town,  laid  out  with .  streets  and  buildmgs 
which  would  be  considered  worthy  of  note  in  any  city,  partly  on  aqj 
ascending  slope  firom  tlie  river  Detroit,  partly  on  the  level  plateau  some 
eighty  feet  above  it.  The  city  now  contains  about  27,000  inhabitantSj 
who  lack  no  luxury,  convenience,  comfort,  or  even  display,  \vhich  can 
ae  attained  in  the  oldest  of  the  seaboard  cities,  though  itself  the  growth 
but  of  yesterday.  It  is  situate  303  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  3^2  easti 
northeast  ol'  Mackinaw,  687  west,  by  land,  of  New  York,  and  524 
northwest  of  Washington. 

The  river  Detroit  is,  at  this  point,  about  three  quailers  of  a  mile  if! 
width,  dotted  with  beautiful  islands,  and  of  deptli  sufficient  for  vessels 
of  a  large  draught  of  water.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  in  a  state 
of  garden-like  cultivation ;  and,  from  the  outlet  of  the  river  into  Lake 
Erie,  to  its  origin  at  Lake  Huron,  resemble  a  continuous  village,  with 
fine  farms,  pleasant  villas,  groves,  and  gardens,  and  excellent  roads,  as 
in  the  oldest  settlements.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile;  the  air  salu- 
brious, and  the  climate  far  more  equable  Euid  pleasant  at  all  seasons 
than  on  the  seaboard.  The  regions  around  are  particularly  suited  fojr 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit:  many  va- 
rieties of"  the  latter,  which  can  be  raised  only  with  great  care  to  the 
14 
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eastwai-d,  as  the  apricot  for  example,  and  some  of  the  finest  plums, 
growing  here  almost  spontaneously-  The  waters  teem  with  fish,  and 
the  woods  and  wastes  with,  game,  which  have  recently  become  an 
article  of  traffic  to  the  eastern  cities  in  such  enormous  numbers  aa  to 
threaten  the  extmction  of  the  race,  and  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  trade,  as  regards  time  and  season. 

Being  not  only  the  oldest  but  the  Wgest  town  in  the  State,  occupy- 
ing a  commanding  situation,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  a  central  position,  a  magiiificent  river,  and  a  harbor  of  unsur- 
passed capacity  and  security,  Detroit  has  arrived  at  a  stand  of  com- 
mercial eminence  from  which  it  can  now  never  be  dislodged. 

The  Michigan  Central  railroad  extends  to  Chicago,  via  New  Buffalo 
and  Michigan  city,  a  distance  of  258  miles ;  and  the  Pontiac  railroad 
some  80  miles  to  Pontiac.  There  ai'e  also  about  120  miles  of  plank 
roads  runnhig  from  the  city  to  several  flourishing  towns,  in  various  rich 
portions  of  lhe'StaEe,.as  Ypsilanti,  Utica,  and  other  thriving  places. 

The  commercial  returns  fi-om  Detroit  are  of  the  most  conflicting 
character;  but  the  following  results  are  believed  to  approximate  as 
nearly  to  a  true  estimate  of  the  actual  commerce  of  the  port  as  can  be 
attained : 

Imports,  coastwise 815,416,377 

Exports         do 3,9C1,430 


Imports,  foreign ?698,541 

Exports     do 115,034 


19,591,482 


Add  the  estimated  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  other  ports 

of  the  district — say 8,000,000 


Total  commerce  of  the  disti-ict 27,5 


The  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Detroit  alone  was — 

Clearances,  for  1851 2,611         tons     920,690 

Entrances,     "      "    2,5S2  "        905,646 


Total  for  1851 5,193  "     1,826,336 

"      "   1850 i,430  "     1,439,883 


The  entrances  and  clearances  from  the  other  ports  cannot  be  reached, 
ow;iiig  to  the  usual  deficiency  of  returns  from  this  region. 

In  1847,  however,  the  business  of  the  district  was  represented  as  fol- 
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lows,  in  the  various  ports,  and  by  these  some  klea  may  be  formed  of 
their  comparative  value: 


Place  or  port. 

Value  of  exports. 

Value  of  ioipoi'te. 

$3,883,318 

1,139,476 

8,425 

12,000 

833,917 

265,068 

100,738 

58,250 

45,702 

159,400 

59,320 

14,773 

37,880 

168,711 

Grand  Haven                  

220,000 

Kalamazoo  and  Black  rivers 

Ports  north  of  Grand  Haven 

60,000 
45,000 

St.  Clair                       

30,000 

20,000 

Totjil . 

6,786,957 
6,991,827 

5,991,827 

1,000,000 

13,778,784 

Another  great  advantage  wiU  shortly  accrue  to  Detroit  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Great  Western  railway,  about  to  be  constructed  through 
Canada,  which  will  bring  it  into  direct  communication  with  the  New 
York  and  other  eastern  routes;  as  well  as  from  the  completion  of  the 
Lake  Shore  rbad.  These  will  bring  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours' 
journey  of  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ocean- 
Such  are  the  giant  strides  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  West, 
llirough  energy  and  enterprise,  are  pressing  on  to  the  ascendant. 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  Detroit  district  for  1851  was 
40,320  tons,  of  which  21,944  were  stearo  and  18,376  sail. 
Canadian  trade  in  1851, 

Duty  collected. 

Jinports. — In  American  vessels $35,855  $6,215 

In  BritUh  vessels 62,085  16,819 

98,540  23,034 

Exports.— In  American  vessels $74,073 

In  British  vessels 40,960 

115,032 
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Total  impofts  and.  exports. — In  American  vessels $109,997 

In  British  vessels 103,645 

213,573 


Tonnage. 

Inward — American,  2  steamers 389  tons, 

9  sail 1,544     " 

1,923 

British,   294  steamers 49,081     " 

68  sail 7,300     " 

56,381 

Total  tonnage l?'^?* 

Outward — American,  14  steamers 2,086  tons. 

17  saU 1,068     " 

3,754 

British,      315  steamers 51,727     " 

67  sail 5,546     " 

57,273 

Total  tonnage 59,027 
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Imports  coastwise  Into  the  port  of  Detroit  during  the  year  1S51,  with  their 
value. 


Merchandise tons. . . 

Coal do  . , . 

Pig  iron do 

High  wines barrels  . 

Hogs number , 

Wool bales. . 

Barley Ijushels. 

Marble pairs . , 

Fish barrels. 

Flour do  . . . 

Water-lime do  . . . 

Starch boxes.. 

Powder barrels  . 

Whiskey do 

Salt do  . . . 

Lard kegs  . , 

Cut  stone feet  . . 

Building  stone cords . . 

Glass boxes . . 

Staves thousand. 

Luitiber thousand  feet 

Horses number , . 

Paper reams  . . 

Sheep number. . 

Hides do., . , 

Wheat bushels. - 

Fpuit  trees bundles  . 

Plaster barrels, . . 

Do.. (crude) tons. . . 

Sugar hogsheads 

Castings > pounds... 

Iron bars  and  bundles 

Molasses barrel: 

.do. 


Leather roils 

Pork baiTels , . 

Codfish pounds. . 

Bark cords.  . 

Nails kegs . , . 

Apples barrels.. 

Railroad  iron bars. . . 

Salt bags... 

Bacon pounds . 

Cider barrels . . 


18,000 
30,106 
1,120 


2,120 

831 
4,119 
1,827 
2,117 

101 

721 
3,301 
40,207 
3,180 
2,000 

421 
5,011 

331 
1,190 

237 
],S31 

913 
1,141 
3,753 

900 
7,900 
1,340 

350 
910,000 
24,304 

403 

500 
1,100 

620 
7,110 

900 
1S,300 
1,100 
8,340 
18,700' 
10,000 

100 


$14,500,000 
150,530 

28,000 
8,000 
1,320 
4,050 
848 
8,310 

20,594 

5,938 

2,117 

250 

14,840 
8,408 

40,207 

15,582 

800 

4,210 

10,022 
6,620 

11,900 
9,480 
3,662 
2,393 
2,282 
2,450 

18,000 
7,900 

-  6,700 

35,000 

36,400 

121,520 

6,045 

15,000 

22,000 

9,300 

284 

2,700 

73,200 
2,200 

93,074 
2,500 
.  700 
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Imports  into  the  pori  of  Detroit  dwi?ig  the  year  1851 — Continued. 


Artidea.. 

Qiiajititj. 

Yaiue. 

Coffee 

bags.... 

1,140 

814,592 

Tobacco. 

hogsheads. 

61 

6,100 

^'ea 

chests.  .. 

610 

12,S00 

Crude  potash 

tons 

211 

13,661 

Com 

bushels 

4,500 

1,800 

Stoves 

number  .. 

3,300 

33,000 

Shingles 

thousand.. 

340 

340 

Wagons 

number.. 

43 

4,300 

Stoneware'" 

gallons.. 

Total 

58,480 

5,848 

15,416,377 

Exports  coastwise  from  the  port  of  Detroit  Awring  the  year  1851,  uitk  their 
estimated  value. 


Ai'tielos. 

Qimiitity. 

Value. 

Flour 

barrels 

460,395 

$1,453,596 

Lumber 

thousand  feet. 

30,717 

245,736 

Wheat 

bushels 

897,719 

618,403 

Shingles 

thousand.. 

12,944 

25,888 

Laths 

do 

8,445 

21,102 

"Wool 

bales.... 

2,977 

178,620 

Pork 

barrels... 

1,704 

30,448 

Furs 

bales.... 

490 

42,000 

Fish 

halfbarrels. 

4,150 

12,450 

Hides 

number... 

1,484 

3,968 

Oats 

bushels... 

48,546 

14,563 

Beef. 

barrels . . . 

568 

4,544 

Starch 

casks.  .. 

248 

12,400 

Hama. 

pounds.. 

8,000 

640 

Leather 

frolls..-. 

529 

26,450 

Rags 

tons. .  . . 

61 

3,660 

Salseratus 

boxes.  .. 

51 

255 

Coal 

tons 

960 

4,800 

Nails 

ke2:s.  .. 

34 

136 

Hay 

bundles.. 

1,231 

3,693 

Sheep 

number.. 

413 

500 

Ptgii'on 

tons . 

343 

10,290 

Oil 

barrels.. 

135 

3,940 

Cranberries 

do 

1,479 

4,437 

Exjioris  fn 
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^  the  port  of  Detroit  during  the  year  1851 — Continued. 


Articlee. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Water-limc 

barrels.. 

170 

S170 

Com 

bushels. 

378,070 

151,228 

Corn-metil 

barrels.. 

1,667 

4,989 

Staves  

thousand. 

1Q,856 

217,120 

Ashes 

casks 

2,207 

55,175 

High  wines 

do.... 

2,783 

27,830 

43,996 
4,851 

Shingle  boUa 

cords  .. 

693 

Salt 

ban-els.. 

281 

281 

Potatoes 

bushels.. 

3,518 

1,055 

Whiskey 

barrels.. 

1,359 

10,872 

Beans.    -. 

do 

179 

2,375 

358 

Hogs 

number  . 

23,750 

Merchandise 

packages. 

12,090 

453,300 

Ale 

barrels.. 

70 

420 

Brick 

thousand. 

893 

1,179 

Clover  seed 

barrels.. 

129 

2,580 

Mdt 

bushels.. 

150 

172 

Copper 

tons.  . . 

977 

110,800 

Cattle 

head... 

356 

7,680 

1,106 

S3 

13,212 

5,100 

Horses 

head... 

Bark 

cords  .. 

135 

405 

Wash-boards 

dozen.. 

50 

300 

loc 

tons... 

1,510 

7,550 

Broom-corn 

bales  .. 

135 

1,350 

Apples-. 

barrels  . 

Total 

4,S8S 

4,888 

3.961,430 
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No.  15. — District  of  Michilimackinac. 

Port  of  entry,  Mackinaw;  latitude  45°  51',  longitude  S4P  35';  popu- 
lation in  1850,  3,598. 

This,  which  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  lake  districts,  as  well  as  the 
mcKt  extensive  of  them  all,  embraces  that  portion  of  the  American 
coast  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin, 43°  41'  north  latitude,  88°  01'  west  longitude,  northward,  including 
Manitowoc,  Two  Rivers,  Green  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago,  with  all  its  ports, 
in  Wisconsin — embraces  Little  Bay  Noquet,  Big  Bay  Noquet;  the  Fox, 
Manitou,  and  Beaver  islands;  the  coast  on  the  straits  of  Mackinaw;  the 
St.  Mary's  aver  to  the  Sault;  thence  west  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  river — all  in  the  State  of  Michigan — and 
continues  thence  along  the  Wisconsin  shore  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  lake  at  Fond  du  Lac ;  whence  it  proceeds  northeasterly  along  the 
shore  of  the  Minnesota  Territory  to  Port  Charlotte,  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions.  The  entire 
length  of  this  coast-line  considerably  exceeds  1,300  miles,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  shore ;  and  from  the  isolated  situation  of  many  portions 
of  the  district,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  full  or  satisfactory 
returns. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  great  length  of  coast  in  this  district 
was  partially  explored,  and  even  mapped,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  by  the  French  Jesuits — those  mdefatigable 
discoverers  and  civilizers,  and  pioneer  colonists  of  the  mighty  West; 
and  from  that  period  it  has  been  at  all  times  more  or  less  frequently 
visited  by  missionaries,  traders,  trappers  and  hunters,  until  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  a  systematic  and  steady  colonization  may  be  said  to 
be  fairly  established,  together  with  a  practical  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  by  the  cultivation  of  its  producuve  lands,  the 
prosecution  of  its  fisheries,  and  the  exploitation  of  its  forests  and  its 
mines.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  much  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  influence  which  it  is  one  day  destined  to  exercise  on  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  this  continent,  though  it  may  be  appreciated  by  a.  few 
far-reaching  minds,  is  litle  foreseen  or  understood  by  the  people  at 
large. 

The  grounds  existing  for  this  confident  expectation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  following  peculiar,  and  in  some  degree  singular,  features  oi'  this 
district : 

First,  the  unequalled  facilities,  which  it  possesses  for  navigation, 
afibrded  by  its  numerous  lakes,  bays  and  rivers,  through  which,  and 
their  artificiiil  improvementa,  it  has  ready  access  to  both  the  St.  L  awrence 
and  Mississippi,  irom  which,  by  the  various  internal  chains  of  canal 
and  railroad^  it  has  easy  communications  to  almost  every  important 
market  along  the  vast  seaboard  stretching  from  the  Balize  to  the  straits 
of  Belleisle. 

Secondly,  the  unbounded  productiveness  of  its  fisheries,  which  may 
be,  and  are,  it  might  be  said,  advantageously  prosecuted  through  the 
entire  length  of  its  waters. 

Thirdly,  the  immense  resources  it  possesses  in  the  magnificent  forests 
of  pine  which  border  all  the  southern  portions  of  its  coasts,  and  are 
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,c  o(  supplying  lumber  for  the  entire  consumption  of  the  North- 
west. 

And,  fourthly,  the  incalculable  wealth  of  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake 
Superior. 

These  four  influences — apart  from  any  agricultnral  resources,  which, 
under  the  stimulus  of  demand  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
former,  are  constantly  and  steadily  on  the  increase — are  already  felt 
surely  to  a  degree  which  has  commanded  the  attention  of  those  engagisd 
in  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  fact  of  the  government  itself. 

Every  succeeding  year  fresh  ports  are  springing  into  existence  at 
different  points — all  imperatively  demanding  aid  for  the  construction  of 
hght-houses,  and  piers,  and  other  facilities  for  navigation  j  and  all  as 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  requirements  6f  a  commerce  growing 
spontaneously — not  forced  into  life  by  any  fictitious  stimulants  of  spec- 
ulation— with  a  rapidity  and  steadiness  hitherto  unknown  in  the  com- 
mercial history  of  the  world. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  district  is  Manitowoc,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north  from  Sheboygan,  on  the  Michigan  shore — a  port  which, 
almost  unknown  three  years  ago,  has  now,  mcluding  the  country  in 
which  it  stands,  a  population  of  5,000  inhabitants,  and  a  trade,  though 
hitherto  almost  entirely  overlooked,  already  exceeding  that  of  Chicago 
for  1839,  as  regards  exports,  although  the  imports  are  necessarily 
something  inferior,  owing  to  the  smaller  extent  of  country  at  present 
looking  to  Manitowoc  for  its  supplies, 
The   exports   are   principally  lumber,  laths,  pickets,  ashes, 

shingles,  furs,  wood,  white-fish,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  value  of. . .  $77,123 
The  imports  consist  of  merchandise,  as  salt,  flour,  pork,  beef, 

meal,  butter,  lard,  &c.,  to  the  value  of 106,791 


Making  a  total  of. *  133,843 


Entrances,  788 ;  tonnage,  227,940. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Manitowoc  is  the  port  of  Two  Rivers — also  in 
Wisconsin — well  situated  for  lake  trade. 

Both  these  new  ports  require  appropriations  for  light-houses  and 
piers. 

The  country  adjacent  to  Two  Rivers  is  finely  timbered,  and  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  lumber  for  export,  as  also  shingles,  ashes,  furs,  &c. ; 
but,  whenever  the  land  shall  be  cleared,  its  exports  will  consist  of  grain, 
wool,  animals,  and  other  agiicultural  produce,  such  as  is  fiirnished  by  the 
land  of  Wisconsin  generally.  So  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  commerce 
of  these  two  ports  may  be  expected  to  undergo  an  entire  revolution — 
becoming,  from  exporters  of  lumber  and  importers  of  agricultural  sup- 
plies, exporters  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  importers  of  assorted 
merchandise  and  luxuries. 

The  business  of  Two  Rivers  wiH  be  confined  to  the  peninsula  east  of 
Green  Bay,  and  Lake  Winnebago,  and  Fox  river ;  since  that  route, 
being  more  direct,  and  affording  extraordinary  facilities  for  water  trans- 
portation, wiU  undoubtedly  prevent  any  trade  west  of  it  firom  passing 
to  the  lake  shore  eastw-ard.     The  local  business,  however,  necessarily 
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flowing  to  these  points  on  tlie  shore,  will  keep  up,  for  aJI  time,  un  active, 
and  advantageous  trade  at  them. 

The  port  of  Two  Rivers  has  never  before  reported  its  commerce  fully, 
but  the  following  results  show  an  excellent  commencement: 

Imports  in  1851 •- 8115,000 

Exports  in  1851 .■ . .  -       112,763 

Total 227,763 

Of  the  imports  there  were  for  local  purposes *     $42,585 

Ditto  for  liome  consumption 72,424 

Total ^1 1M09 

In  1847,  the  imports  at  this  port  were  valued  at  $53,747. 

Of  the  exports  there  were — Products  of  the  forest $90,072 

Fisheries 16,198 

Domestic  manufactures 6,493 


112,763 


.  Entrances,  822  steam;  193  sail;  making  a  total  of  1,014  arrivals 
during  the  season. 

The  nest  port  claiming  the  attention  of  the  commercial  classes  is 
in  fact  the  most  important  in  the  district — Green  Bay — situated  at  the 
Bouthwestera  extremity  or  head  of  the  great  basin  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  outlet  of  the  Fox  river. 

This  port,  indeed,  bids  fair  to  rival  Chicago,  as  the  lake  depot  for  all 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  lake  trade,  which  has  its  origin  on  the 
borders  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  work  known  as  the  Fox  river 
improvement  is  now  nearly  completed,  connecting  the  Mississippi  with 
the  great  lakes,  by  steam  navigation.  This  work  has  so  greatly  im- 
proved the  navigation  of  the  Fox  river,  flowing  ii'om  Lake  Winnebago 
into  Green  bay,  as  to  admit  the  ascent  of  small  steamers  to  the  for- 
mer; whence,  by  a  further  improvement  of  the  Fox  river,  and  a  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  Wisconsin  river,  the  passage  is  free  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, entrance  to  which  is  had  about  two  miles  below  Fort  Craw- 
ford, From  this  point  steamers  can  navigate  the  Mississippi  upward  or 
downward,  at  option,  as  occasions  may  require. 

This  is  the  first  water  route  which  has  been  opened  connecting  the 
lake,  with  the  Mississippi,  navigable  by  steam  power;  and  what  the 
practical  result  of  its  operation  may  be,  is  yet  in  the  bosom  of  the 
future. 

Fort  Crawford  is  situated  4S7  miles  above  St.  Louis;  257  above 
Burhngton,  Iowa;  80  above  Galena,  Illinois;  60  above  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  5  below:  Prairie  du  Chien;  243  below  St  Paul's,  Minnesota 
Territory  j  and  255  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  distance  from  Green  Boy  to  the  mouth  oi  the  Wisconsin  is  about 
220  miles,  through  the  richest  valley  of  Wisconsin ;  by  this  route,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  unuiterrupted  steam  communication  from  Buffalo, 
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Oswego,  and  Ogdensburg,  or  the  Canadian  cities,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Ealize. 

This  is  certainly  indicative  of  a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  inland 
steam  navigation;  as  it  will  open  at  once  an  easy  and  direct  commu- 
nication between  New  York  and  the  new  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  the  Minnesota  Territorvi  rendering  any  of  the  above-named  points 
on  the  Mississippi  easier  oi  access  by  way  of  the  lalies  than  St.  Louis 
itself.  This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  immigrants,  and 
wiU  therefore  bring  the  public  lands  of  those  new  States  and  Territories 
advantageously  into  the  market  at  no  distant  day.  This  line  of  com- 
munication also  brings  the  lead  mines  of  Galena  nearer  by  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  lEikes,  than  to  St.  Louis ;  and  to  it  ultimately  afl  the  hidden 
wealth  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  incalculable  in  its  amount  and 
apparently  inexhaustible,  must  become  tributary — inasmuch  as  for  the 
transmission  of  heavy  freight  and  produce  this  is,  the  easiest  and  most 
direct,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  cheapest  channel.  Along  the  east- 
ern portion  of  this  route  across  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  have  al- 
ready sprung  up  several  promising  ports  on  Lake  Winnebago  and  Fox 
river;  among  them  Oahkoah,  Neenah,  Menasha,  DuPere,  andE'ond  du 
Lac,  all  well  situated,  with  good  harbor  facilities,  and  rich  agricultural 
regions  circumjacent.  The  public  lands  are  in  rapid  progress  of  se- 
lection and  settlement,  whether  by  warrants  or  regular  entry  in  the 
land  offices,  while  plank  roads  are  traversing  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Green  Bay,  which  has  for  several  years  been  a  great  depot  for  fish 
and  lumber,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the  great  commercifu  depot  for 
the  internal  trade  of  Wisconsin,  and  during  the  season  of  1851  there 
was  a  Une  of  steamers  regularly  plying  between  this  point  and  BuiFalo. 
The  completion  of"  the  Fox  river  unprovement  will,  however,  demand 
much  greater  facilities,  henceforth,  than  have  ever  before  been  brought 
into  requisition.  No  details  of  the  business  at  Green  Bay  for  the  season 
of  1851  have  been  received,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  commerce  of 
this  place  has  advanced  incalculably  within  the  year ;.  and  in  the  absence 
jf  accurate  information,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  as  follows : 

Imports $2,000,000 

Exports 1,000,000 

Total -     3,000,000 

This  estimate  of  imports  may,  at  first  view,  appear  too  large;  but, 
*hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  country,  in  the  rear  and  around,  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  unable,  as  yet,  to  export  anything  very  material, 
ind  that  the  tide  of  emigration,  constantly  and  regularly  pouring  in,  de- 
nands  a  great  quantity  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  subsistence,  for  which 
t  must  be  temporarily  in  arrear  until  the  land  shall  be  cleared,  culti- 
vated, and  brought  up  to  the  standard  which  shall  constitute  it  an  ex- 
porting in  lieu  ot  an  importing  region,  this  opinion  will  be  reversed. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  and  still  growing  importance  of  Green 
Bay,  and  the  remoteness  of  its  situation  from  Michilimackinac,  it 
night  properly  be  made  a  port  oi'  entry,  with  the  shores  of  Winnebago, 
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Green  Bay,  and  the  lake  coast,  from  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  to  Mani- 
towoc, constituting  a  new  district. 

-  Debouching  into  Green  Bay,  flow  from  the  northward  the  rivers 
Oconto,  Peshtego,  and  Menomonee — ihe  latter  a  large  stream,  and  for- 
merly, for  some  distance,  the  frontier  line  between  the  States  ol"  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  On  it  are  situated  several  saw-mills  for  the  cutting  oi 
lumber  for  the  Chicago  market  The  source  of  this  river  is  but  a  lew 
mile^  distant  from  the  shore  oi"  Lake  Superior,  on  the  southern  water- 
shed of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Its  course  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  to  its  outlet,  in  which  space  it  has  a  descent  ol 
1,049  feet,  and  is  emphatically  a  river  of  catjiracts  and  rapids,  bring- 
ing down  avast  volume  of  water,  and  occasionally  spreading  to  awidtl: 
of  600  feet.  It  can,  therefore,  be  made  available  to  any  extent  foi 
water-power;  though  its  navigation  will  be,  in  all  times,  limited  tc 
canoeing. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Menomonee,  toward  its  mouth,  is  borderec 
by  tracts  of  heavily  timbered  pine-lands,  the  produce  of  which  is  now 
growing  into  brisk  demand  in  the  neighboring  lumber  markets. 

Below  the  Menomonee,  to  the  northeast,  d^e  White  Fish,  Escanaba 
and  Foit  rivers,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Little  Bay  de  Noquet 
They  are  also  fringed  along  their  skirts  by  extensive  pine  forests,  fron 
which  much  lumber  is  annually  manufactured. 

The  Monistique  falls  into  Elizabeth  bay,  farther  to  the  north.  Tht 
principal  business  carried  on  upon  the  islands  of  Lake  Michigan,  be 
longing  to  this  district,  is  fishii.g  and  wood-chopping;  steamers  am 

Eropellers  frequently  stopping  at  them  to  wood,  and  obtain  supphes  o 
sh,  for  the  latter  of  which  groceries,  fruit,  &c,,  are  given  m  direc 
bEiiter.  The  chmate  fs  genial  and  the  soil  productive ;  but  the  presen 
inhabitants— being  principally  Indians  and  half-breeds,  or  fishermen 
who  have  few  tastes  except  for  fishing  and  hunting — contrive  to  subsis 
themselves  principally  by  those  employments,  and  the  cultivation  o 
small  patches  of  corn  and  potatoes. 

The  North  and  South  Manitous  have  good  harbors  for  the  shelter  c 
vessels,  as  weU  as  the  Foxes  and  Beavers.  On  the  latter  group  ther^ 
is  a  settlement  of  Mormons;  but  so  far  as  civilization,  refinement,  am 
the  tilling  of  the  soil  are  concerned,  they  ai-e  in  nowise  superior  to  th 
neighboring  tribes  of  savages. 

Mackinac  island,  in  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  which  connect  Lake 
Huron  and  Michigan,  is  an  old  missionary  settlement  and  mibtary  posi 
first  established  above  two  centuries  ago  by  the  French  Jesuits,  with  the 
admirable  forecast  and  political  wisdom  which  they  displayed  in  th 
selection  of  all  their  posts.  It  is,  in  Sact,  as  to  natural  mihlary  strengtl 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  lakes,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  almost  impre^ 
nable.  The  present  fiirt,  however/  is  a  blunder,  and  could  not  be  de 
fended  for  half  an  hour,  being  commajided  by  an  almost  unassatlabi 
height  withm  half  a  mile  in  its  rear,  from  which,  in  effect,  at  liie  con 
mencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  threatened  with  two  or  thre 
light  guns,  dragged  up  the  reverse  during  the  night,  by  a  handful  ( 
Indians  and  British,  and,  being  unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  was  r( 
duced  to  an  inmiediate  surrender. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  an  important  depot  of  the  American  Fur  Con 
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pany,  and  is  slill  maintained  as  a  military  station  by  the  United  States, 
and  used  as  the  rendezvoua  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  which  resort 
thither  annually  to  receive  their  goveiiunent  payments. 

Mackinac  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  tramc,  the  principal  exports 
being  fish  and  furs,  the  latter  becoming  annually  more  and  more  scarce ; 
and  the  imports,  blankets,  ready-made  clothing,  fishermen's  supplies, 
and  trinkets  for  the  Indians,  who  rarely  carry  away  much  of  their  re- 
ceipts in  money. 

This  point  is  distant  from  Chicago  340  miles;  from  Buffalo  about 
700,  by  water;  and  fi'om  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  120. 

No  returns  for  its  coastwise  commerce  ai-e  at  hand  for  1851. 

Its  Canadian  imports  tor  1851  were S3,967 

Do  do  1S50  3,2(il 

Increase  on  1851 706 

DutiescollectedinlS51 $818 

Do  do        1850 663 

Increase  on  1851 155 

Sauit  Ste.  Marie  is  situated  oir  St.  Mary's  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  at  a.bout  120  miles  from  Mackinac,  405  fi^om  Detroit,  and 
921  fi'om  Washington.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
straits,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  whence  its  name.  These  rapids 
are  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  at  about  30  miles  below 
Lake  Superior,  with  a  fall  of  about  twenty-one  feet.  The  river  St. 
Mary's  is,  in  all,  fi-om  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  about  sixty  miles  in 
length,  flowing  first  a  few  degrees  north  of  east,  then  bending  abruptly 
and  flowing  a  tew  degrees  east  of  south.  "  Through  its  whole  course 
it  occupies  the  line  of  junction  between  the  igneous  and  detrital  rocks, 
forcibly  illustrating  to  what  extent  the  physical  features  of  a  country 
are  influenced  by  its  geological  structure."  Between  Mackinac  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  there  are  innumerable  groups  of  small  islands,  prin- 
cipally near  the  northern  shore  of  Lalce  Huron  and  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary's,  their  number  having  been  estimated  at  thirty, thousand. 

None  of  these  are  as  yet  of  any  commercial  importance,  unless  it  be 
St.  Joseph's,  which  is  beginning  to  export  grain  and  Hve-stock. 

Hitherto  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  the  head  of  lake  navigation,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  caused  by  the  rapids  at  this  point. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  distance  to  be  overcome  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  mile,  with  a  lift  22  feet,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  river  nowhere 
rise  to  above  twenty  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  are  composed  of 
soft,  friable  rock,  imbedded  in  easy  soil,  it  is  astonishing  that  a  ship 
canal  has  not  been  opened  long  ago  across  this  trivial  portage — trivial 
in  regard  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  rendering  it  passable ;  the  cost 
not  being  estimated  as  likely  to  go  beyond  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars^-which  would  open  to  the  American  lake  marine  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  finest  lake  in  the  world,  furnishing  and  requiring  all  articles 
necessary  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  large  and  prosperous  trade. 

In  no  other  respect,  however,  is  this  obstacle  slight  or  trivial ;  for 
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everj'thing  required  forthefacilitationof  the  vast,  numerous  and  weallhy 
iron  and  copper  mines  of  Superior,  including  machinery  of  enormous 
weight,  and  supplies  and  forage  for  the  men  and  live-stock  employed — 
nor  this  only,  but  the  huge  blocks,  of  native  copper  and  heavy  ore  re- 
turning down  this  route — must  all  be  transported  overland  at  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  and  expense.  Even  large  vessels,  several  in  number 
armually,  are  transported  over  this  portage  try  means  of  ways  and  horse- 
power ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least,  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  aggi^egate 
amount  of  money  thus  unnecessarily  expended  year  after  year,  without 
any  permanent  result,  would,  if  collected  for  a  few  seasons,  defray  not 
only  the  interest,  but  the  prime  cost  of  this  most  necessary  work. 

"EflSjrts  have  been  made,  and  will  doubtless  be  renewed,"  says  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney  on  the  copper  regions  ofLake 
Superior,  *'  to  induce  the  government  to  construct  a  canal  around  these 
rapids,  and.  thus  connect  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior  with  those  of 
the  lower  lakes.  The  mereconstructionof  locks  is  not,  however,  all  that 
is  required.  It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  a  pier  into  the  river  above  the 
rapids,  to  protect  the  work  and  insure  an  entrance  to  the  locks.  This 
pier  wiU  be  exposed  to  heavy  currents,  and  at  times  to  large  accumula- 
tions of  ice,  and  must  be  constructed  of  the  firmest  materials  and  strongly 
protected." 

Materials  of  the  best  quality  can  be  easily  obtained,  as  the  report 
goes  to  show,  from  ScoviD's  Point,  on  the  Isle  Royale,  or  tlie  Huron 
islands,  for  the  completion  of  the  works,  which  would  not,  it  is  believed, 
at  any  rate  exceed  naif  a  million  of  dollars, 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  this  untoward  obstacle — which  deters 
a  large,  useful,  and  healthy  population  from  settling  in  this  region — 
keeps  the  mineral  lands  out  ot  the  market,  and  in  a  veiy  great  mea- 
sure debars  the  influx  of  mineral  wealth,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
shut  out — would  be.  to  give  a  general  stimulus  to  trade,  and  an  infusion 
of  vigor,  activity  and  spuit  to  the  whole  movement  of  the  country,  with 
a  general  increase  to  the  national  wealth,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
calculation, 

It  were,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  wise  and  prudent  policy,  founded 
on  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  in  nowise  savoring  of  rash  or  specu- 
lative legislation,  to  disburse  the  small  comparative  amount  necessary  a1 
once  to  render  this  vast  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  commerce,  anc 
marine,  available. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  that  young  and  necessarily  poor  States — as  al 
new  States  unavoidably  must  be,  until  their  lands  are  rendered  capabh 
of  producing,  and  their  mines  ready  for  exploitation — can  construct  sucl 
works  at  their  own  expense ;  and  they  must  necessai^ily  be  raised  b; 
aid  from  government,  or  be  left  undone,  from  want  of  aid,  to  the  grea 
detriment  of  the  community. 

Another  though  inferior  consideration  is  this — that  in  case  nothing  i 
done  by  the  United  States  government,  a  canal  will  undoubtedly  be  cut 
even  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  ten-fold  expense,  through  the  hard 
igneous  rocks  on  the  British  shore,  by  the  Canadian  government,  whicl 
never  lacks  energy  or  enterprise  when  channels  of  commercial  ad 
vantage  are  to  be  opened  or  secured  to  itself.    And  the  result  of  thi 
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would  be  the  diversion  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the 
lai-ge  sums  payable,  in  the  way  of  tolls,  on  a  work  ten  times  more 
expensive  man  would  be  requisite  on  the  American  side. 

The  business  ol  the  Lake  Superior  country  for  1851  is  estimated  as 
foUows,  for  the  articles  which  crossed  the  portage  at  the  Sault : 

Imports,  100,000  barrels  bulk;  in  which  are  included  2,000  bundles 
pressed  hay;  20,000  bushels  of  oats  and  other  kinds  of  grain;  provi- 
sions, dry  goods,  groceries,  general  Supplies,  and  five  mimng  engines ; 
forming  an  a^regate  estimated  value  of  $1,000,000. 

The  exports  passing  aro«nd  the  rapids,  for  the  same  season,  are  as 
follows : 

1,800  tons  of  copper,  at  $350 $630,000 

500  tons  of  iron  blooms,  at  $50 25,000 

4,000  barrels  fisb,  at  S5 20,000 

The  imports  are  about  40,000  barrels  bulk  in  excess  of  the  imports 
of  1850.  The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  above  one  hundred 
thousand  barrels  bulk  was  an  average  of  about  nine  shillings  a  bar- 
rel from  Detroit,  or  a  gross  sum  of  $112,000  for  the  transportation 
of  100,000  barrels  for  a  distance  of  500  miles,  all  by  water,  with  the 
exception  of  one  mile.  The  opening  of  a  ship  caiial  at  this  point 
would  undoubtedly  reduce  this  cost  by  two-thirds  within  three  years; 
and  within  sis  years  the  actuai  savings  would  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
construction. 

Above  the  Sault  is  the  whc^e  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  awaiting  only 
free  consmunication  with  the  lakes  below  to  send  forth  the  rich  mineral 
ti-easures  of  that  region  in  exchange  for  the  manuiactures  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  east. 

The  lake  is  355  miles  in  length,  having  an  American  coast  to  the 
extent  of  not  much  less  than  900  miles.  The  area  of  the  lake  is 
39,000  square  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  Gpand  Idand  to  Nee- 
pigon  bay  is  160  miles,  and  its'  mean  deptii  of  waler  900  feet,  with 
an  elevation  of  627  teet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  49  feet  above 
the  waters  of  Huron  smd  Michigan.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear  and 
transparent,  and  abounds  with  the  most  delicious  fresh-water  fish,  the 
flavor  and  richness  of  which  infinitely  exceed  those  of  the  lower 
lalies,  so  that  they  will  always  command  a  higher  price  in  the  market, 
pne  species,  the  sifikawit,  has  only  te  be  known  in  ihe  New  York  and 
eastern  markets  in  order  to  supersede  all  varieties  of  sea-fish,  for  un- 
questionably none  approach  it  in  succulence  and  flavor. 

This  lake  is  fed  by  about  eighty  streams,  none  of  them  navigable, 
?.xcept  for  cEmoes,  owing  to  the  fells  and  rapids  with  which  they 
ibound.  The  more  prominent  of  these  rivers,  flowing  through  Ameri^r 
'■;ai-i  teiTitory,  are  the  Montrealj  Black,  Presque  Isle,  Ontonagon,  Eagle, 
Liktle  Montreal,  Sturgeon,  Huron,  Dead,  Carp,  Chocolate,  La  Prairie, 
Two-hearted,  and  Tequamenen.  The  Ontonagon  and  Sturgeon  aie  the 
argest  and  most  important  rivers,  which,  by  the  removal  of  some  olj- 
tructions  at  their  mouths  and  the  construction  of  piers  to  prevent  the 
brmation  of  bars,  might  be  converted  into  excellent  and  spacious  hat- 
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bors,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  of  the  most  valaaBIe  mines, 
where  the  want  of  safe  anchorage  is  now  severely  felt. 

The  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  is  already  a  place  of  some  growing 
business,  as  is  La  Pointe,  at  the  Apostle  isltinjs,  where  is  a  good 
harbor.  Eagle  and  Copper  harbors  are  also  places  of  commerce  for 
the  importation  of  supplies  and  the  shipment  of  oiineral  prodace.  Ance, 
at  the  head  of  Keweena,w  bay,  Marquette,  Isle  Eoyale,  where  there 
is  a  eood  harbor,  axe  all  places  rapidly  growing  into  importance.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  lake  coast,  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the 
Isle  Eoyale,  is  rich  in  iron  and  copper  ore,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  the  results  which  may  be  expected,  when  the  preseat 
mines  shall  have  been  developed  to  their  highest  standard  of  pro- 
ductiveness, and  others,  as  unqaestionably  they  will  be,  discovered 
and  prepared  for  exploitation. 

There  are  at  present  two  steamers,  fbar  propellers,  aad  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  staling  craft,  all  of  which  nave  been  dragged  over- 
land, by  man  and  horse,  across  the  portage,  in  constant  employnaeni 
carrying  up  supplies  and  bringing  baci  returns  of  ore  and  metal.  All 
these  articles  have  necessEirily  to  be  transhipped  and  carried  over  the 
isthmus ;  and  yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages  and  drawbacts,  the 
traffic  is  profitable  and  progressive.  This  consideration  only  is  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  positive  certainty  of  success  which  would  ibilow 
the  construction  of  an  adequate  and  weU-protected  sliip  canal. 

Indeed  it  may  be  asserted,  withont  hesitation,  thai  a  well-concerted 
system  of  public  works,  river,  lake,  and  hai^bor  improvements,  are  only 
wanted  to  render  the  great  lake  regions,  and  this  district  not  the  least, 
the  most  valuable  and  most  important,  as  they  are  now  the  most  bea»- 
tifid  and  most  interesting  portion  oi'  the  United  States. 

The  enrolled  tonnage  for  the  Mackinac  district,  according  to  the  of 
ficial  reports  of  June  30,  1851,  is  stated  at  1,409  tons,  all  saih  Tliif 
is  evidently  inaccurate,  as  there  were  several  steamers  and  propelleri 
plying,  at  that  very  date,  on  the  lake  above  tl:e  Sault,  and  severa 
small  steamers  running  regular-ly  on  the  waters  of  Green  bay,  Lakt 
Winnebago,  and  the  Fox  river. 

The  extreme  inaccuracy,  looseness,  and  brevity  of  the  returns  kep 
and  reports  made  from  most  of  the  lake  ports  ot  entry  can  hardly  bi 
too  much  deprecated  or  deplored,  rendering  it,  as  ihey  do,  impossibJ 
to  compile  a  complete  report  of  the  lake  commerce  sufficiently  explicit 
and  with  details  sufficiently  fiiIl,^to  the  perfect  understanding  of  a  sub 
ject  at  once  so  intricate  and  so  important. 

Canada  trade  in  1851, 
Imports 13,967     Duty  collected ,,. -  ......   $81 

No.  16. DiSTHICT  OP  MiLWArSIE. 

Port  of  entjy,  Milwaukie;  latitude  43°  3'  45",  longitude  87°  57' 
population  in  1S40,  1,712  j  in  1850,  S0,O6I. 

This  district,  which  formerly  was  attached  to  that  of  Chicago,  wf 
erected  in  1850,  and  the  retuiiis  embraced  in  this  report,  being  the  fir. 
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^lial  have  been  made  of  its  lake  commerce,  give  litde  opportunity  for 
comparison. ' 

The  coast  extends  from  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  southward  to  the 
northern  line  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
miles,  embracing  the  ports  of  Sheboygan,  Port  Washington,  Kenosha, 
or  Southport,  Ra.cine,  and  Milwaukie.  These  ports  are  all  situated  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  western  shore  oi  Lake  Michigan.  She- 
boygan is  immediately  adjoining  the  distinct  of  Mackinac ;  has  a. good 
situation  for  business,  though  the  harbor  needs  some  improvement. 
The  State  legislature  has  authorized  a  loan  for  this  purpose  of  $10,000. 
There  is  an  excellent  farming  country  in  the  rear  of  Sheboygan,  the 
soil  of  which  oi^dinarily  produces  good  returns  of  the  first  quality  of 
gi-ain;  in  the  last  two  years,  however,  tlie  wheat  crop  has  been  almost 
a  total  failure. 

The  imports  of  this  port  for  1S51,  were $1,304,961 

Exports  do         do         do  121,705 

Total 1,426,666 

Entrances,  730. 

Port  Washington,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Milwaukie,  is  a  port 
of  a  growing  and  important  U'ade,  its  harbor  being  formed  by  the 
projection  of  a  pier  into  the  lake.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff", 
which  shields  the  pier  from  westerly  winds.  The  country  circumjacent 
is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  grazing,  and  wool-growing.  The  trade 
of  this  port  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

■Imports  of  Port  Washington  for  1851 $904,400 

Exports  do  do 139,450 

Total 1,043,850 

Southport,  the  name  of  which  has  been  recently  changed,  with  good 
taste,  to, the  old  Indian  appellation  of  Kenosha,  is  a  fioujishing  place 
situated  on  the  bluffs,  35  miles  south  of  Milwaukie,  and  sixty  north  of 
Chicago.  Under  the  protection  of  the  bluffs  upon  which  the  town 
stands,  piers  have  been  extended  into  the  lake,  alongside  which  vessels 
may  lie  and  load  or  discharge  cargoes,  except  during  the  prevalence  of 
strong  easterly  gales,  during  the  height  of  which  the  seas  sometimes 
are  heaped  on  the  piers,  and  break  with  such  violence  as  to  compel  the 
shipping  to  stand  off"  into  the  lake  for  sea-room.  Like  the  rest  of  this 
portion  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the.soil  about  Southport  is  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  agriculliu-al  pursuits;  and  in  consequence  the  back  coun- 
try is  increasing  very, rapidly  in  population,  and  the  prairies  beginning 
to  export  their  rich  and  varied  produce,  the  result  of  which  is  a  growth 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most  san- 

The  returns  show  the  imports  for  1851  to  have  been $1,306,856 

Do  do  exports  for  1851  661,228 

Total 1,368,084 

Entrances,  866.  ii .  k  iv^^iOOQIC 
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Kacine  lies  ten  miles  nortlifrom  Kenosha,  on  a  bciiiatiiul  stream  oi 
the  same  name,  which  forms  a  harbor  in  all  respects  excellent,  except 
for  the  wonted  drawback  of  an  awkward  bai-  at  its  rciouth.  The  popu- 
lation of  Racine  in  1840  was  about  1,500;  in  1860  it  was  &,H1.  The 
principal  business,  however,  is  done  on  piers,  wiiich  project  from  ils 
mouth,  as  at  Kenosha.  The  city  is  on  a  height,  and  is,  without  doubi, 
the  most  beautiful  site  tor  a  lalie  city,  west  of  Cleveland-  The  back 
coyntry,  depending  on  the  city  for  supplies  and  a  maiket,  is  very  similar 
to  that  akeady  described  in  other  paits  of  the  districL 

Its  imports  for  1851,  were $1,473,125 

Exports  for        do 1,034,590 

Total.... 2,507,715 


Entrances,  1,462. 

Milwaukie,  the  port  of  entry  and  principal  port  in  the  distiict,  is  sit- 
uated on  Milwaukie  river,  which  forms  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  and 
steamers  of  Hght  draught,  but  it  needs  some  improvement  to  make  it 
easy  of  access  to  larger  craft.  The  harbor  of  Milwaukie  is  in  one 
respect  very  favorably  situated,  as  there  is  a  sort  of  bay,  or  bayou,  run- 
ning in  bemnd  the  north  point,  making  a  feir  shelter  against  yll  but 
easterly  winds, 

The  city  stands  partly  on  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  bluffs,  which 
are  very  high  and  overlook  the  lake  for  many  miles.  It  is  ninety  miles 
north  from  Chicago,  and  contains  S5,000  inlmbitanla.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  rs^ilway,  which  is  finished  some  fifty 
miles  west,  and  is  intended  eventually  to  communicate  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Dubuque,  or  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  road  runs  through  one 
of  the  rarat  fertile' districts  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  bring  immense  traffic 
to  this  port.  Of  late,  owing  mainly  to  the  paitia.l  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  during  the  two  successive  years  of  1849  and  1850,  the  commerce 
of  this  district  has  not  augmented  so  rapidly  as  for  several  years  pre- 
viously, or  as  it  probably  would  have  done  in  the  event  of  good  oi 
average  crops. 

The  city  of  Milwaukie  increased  in  population  from  1,712  inhabit- 
ants in  184G,  to  20,0(>1  hi  1850,  being  a  ratio  of  1,073  percent,  greatei 
than  that  of  any  other  city  during  the  same  period.  It  is  situated 
805  miles  northwest  from  Washington. 

The  commerce  in  1851  is  estimated  for  the  city  as  follows: 

Imports ■ $14,571,371 

Exports 2,607,82^ 

Total 17,179,19^ 

Entrances,  1,351. 

The  commerce  of  the  whole  district  for  the  same  year  was : 

Imports...'. $19,560,71; 

Exports...' 4,5{i4,77( 

Total 24,125,511 

Total  entrances,  5,000.  ii;-.;--K:hyOoO'-^lc 
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The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  on  the  30th  June,  1851,  was  set 
dovm  in  the- official  report  at  2,946  tons,  of  whicl],287  tons  were  steam, 
and  2,659  tons  sail.  The  ofScial  report  of  the  collector,  however,  pub- 
lished at  the  ^id  of  the  season,  makes  the  tonnage  of  the  district 
amount  to  6,536  t<«is,  giving  employment  to  325  men.  Therefore  there 
must  be  an  error  somewhere,  as  it  is  not  possible  that  the  tormage  of 
the  district  should  have  more  than  doubled  itself  within  a  few  months. 
Such  inconsistencies,  however,  seem  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
in  the  reports  of  the  lake  districts. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  business  in  a  few  prominent  'arti- 
cles of  trade,  in  this  district,  for  export  from  the  several  ports ;  and  the 
comparative  trade  of  the  port  of  entry  for  the  years  1850  and  1851, 
^.ccording  to  the  retm*ns. 


ArlJdpe. 

MilwiiMkie, 

Eaf.ine. 

Kenosha. 

Sheboygan 

Port  Wash- 
ington. 

1851.  ■ 

1850. 

1851. 

1851. 

1851. 

1351. 

I  lour            banela 

113  233 

2  331 
18T  904 
47  098 
175  723 

33  333 
226  256 
385  840. 

29  120 

987  840 

100,017 

476 

1,426 

997,759 

2,100 

15,270 

5,000 

126,595 

22,977 

i,m 

1,713 

are.  678 
80.898 

18^941 
106,471 
113,000 

23,400 
55 

3,651 
56 

163 

3,000 

233.052 
59, 769 
55,169 

30^731 
20,160 

Oatt                  do 
B^Lky              do 

3,650 
1,000 

2,009 
1,500 

t^  ool            peuads 

9,950 
69,440 

270 
1,050,000 

201 

r  ead             pomnds 

1,833 

247 

1,199 

3,334 

Bhm^eE                do 

The  miports  consist  principally  of  assorted  merchandise  necessary 
'oi  the  consumption  ot  a  new  country — salt,  and  the  household  property 
i'  emj^anfte      Thte  district  reports  no  trade  with  Canada. 
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Statement  shovnng  the  principal  articles  of  export  and  import,  coastunser 
tfie  district  of  Milwavkie,  during  the  year  1S51. 


Artieles- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

30,594  tons 

6,980     "     

31,985  bags 

34,881  barrels  . .  _ 
17,517        "       ..  .. 

1,208        "       ..  .. 
40,401  Mfeet 

4,556  M 

13,125M 

3,502,287 

Sa!t                                  

4,698 

Salt                                . .     . 

43,601 

26,375 

4,832 

36,250 

Whiskey                     

6,517  barrels  ..  .. 
2,177  tons 

507      "      

2,329  barrels 

350  tons 

124,240  pounds 

1,375  cords 

556  tons 

65,170 

Coal 

15,239 

1,750 

150  tons 

450 

19,560,713 

Artidee. 

Quantitj. 

Valu*. 

Flour       

142,015  bairels 

5,000       "      

4,043       "      ..  .- 

687,634  bu^heK.... 

193,405       "       .... 

137,163       "       

372,708  pounds..  .. 

504,500        "       ..  .. 

1,418  tons 

46,000  pounds..  .. 
843  tons 

$426,045 

Pork 

70,000 

Beef 

WLeat 

Woo! 

Hides 

20,180 

^.ooW 
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Articiee. 

Qaantitj. 

VaSuo. 

Corn 

72,342  bushels 

1,535  tons 

■   987,840  pounds.... 
2,500  baixels 

$28,936 

767,000 

Lead 

49,393 

Lime 

3,700 

Brick 

Hay 

250  tons 

279 

1,833  M  feet 

247  M 

1,199  M 

3,584  barrels 

10,000  cords 

200  M 

10  tons 

50  M 

25,000  bushels 

4,534  tons., 

Laths 

2,470 

Shinales 

2,997 

Fish , ...     . 

14,336 

Wood 

20,000 

500 

7,500 

Sundries- 

2,093,855 

•  4,564,797 

.No.  17. — District  of  Chicago, 

Port  of  entry,  Chica.go;  latitude  42°  00',  longitude  87°  35';  popu- 
lation i«  1840,  4,470 ;  in  1850,  29,963. 

This  district  is  about  eighty  miles  in  extent  of  coast-line  from  Michi- 
gan Cil.y,  in  Indiana,  to  Waukegan,  Illinois,  embracing  that  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  bordering  on  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Michigan  City,  Waukegan,  and  Chicago,  are  the  only  ports- 
The  commerce  of  Michigan  City  is  comparatively  small;  but  having 
no  definite  returns  from  that  point,  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
$600,000.  It  is  the  only  lake  port  of  Indiana,  and  is  al>out  forty  miles 
east  froni  Chicago,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  to  iJiat  city. 
The  Michigan  Central  railway  passes  through  this  place  en  route  for 
Chicago,  and  most  of  the  supplies  of  merchandise  are  received  by  it. 
The  exports  of  flour,  wheat,  corn  and  oats  fro«i  this  place  aie  worthy 
of  some  consideration, 

Waukegan  is  situated  forty  miles  north  from  Chicago,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  a  thriving  place  of  business,  though  its 
harbor  consists  only  of  piers,  extending  into  the  lake,  similar  to  those  at 
Racine,  Sheboygan,  and  other  places  m  the  district  of  Milwaukie.  The 
country  circunijacent  to  it  is  becoming  rapidly,  populous,  and  the  land 
is  fertile  and  adapted  amply  and  abundantly  to  repay  aU  the  expenses 
of  toil  and  time  annually  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  reasonably  doubted  that  its  annual  increase 
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of  its  own  and  the  neiglibormg 


will  not  iiiB  short  of  the  general  j 
States. 

The  account  of  the  tonnage  of  this  plsice  is  as  follows : 
The  entrances  at Xa«tegan  during  theyear  1851  were  1,058 ;  being 
698  steamers,  244  propellers,  14  brigs,  105  schooners,  2  barques,  and 
3  sloops. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Waukegais, 
with  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  both  of  import  and  ex- 
port: 


Anjcles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1,110 

4,368 
809 
475 

9,804 
371 
809 
451 
210 
108 

$5S5,00O 

Lumber 

.......  M.. 

M.. 

4a,680 

M.. 

Salt 

barrels. 

4,20© 

■vfh^skey 

do.-- 

do.   . 

4,510 
315 

Broom-corn 

.....bales.. 

1C8 

Wheat  . 

Oats 

Corn  . . . 
Barley  , 
Seed  . . 
Flonr. . . 
Pork  . . 


Wool 

Sundries  unenumerated  . 


Total  exports.. 
Total  imporls, . 


....do... 

....do... 
....do... 

.do. . . 

.  .barrels. 
do. . . 

...do... 

. pounds . 


Total  commerce  of  Waukegan 


173,129 

64,090 
29,874 
8,943 
1,480 
3,340 
250 
62 
35,800 
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The  city  of  Chicago  stands  at  the  miDuth  of  the  Chicago  river,  with  a 
population  of  about  40,000,  and,  as  the  river  debouches  inio  the  head 
ofLake  Michigan,  is  therefore  the  inmost  port  of  the  lake,  and  the  far- 
thest advanced  into  the  country,  which  supplies  its  export  and  consames 
its  import  trade.  It  is,  on  this  account,  most  favorably  situated  lor  a 
commercial  depot.  The  river  within  a  mile  of  its  mouth  being  made  up 
into  two  affluents,  the  northern  and  southern,  the  city  lies  on  both  banlts 
of  the  main  river,  and  to  the  west  of  both  the  tributaries,  with  floating 
bridges  whereby  to  facihtate  easy  communication  for  the  citizens.  Four 
miles  south  of  the  city,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  faJls  into  the 
south  branch  at  a  place  called  Bridgeport,  and  up  to  this  point  this 
stream  is  navigable  for  the  largest  lake  craft,.  Tl;e  first  level  of  the 
canal  is  fed  from  this  stream  by  means  of  huge  steam-pumps,  which  are 
constantly  employed  in  forcing  water  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet. 
On  entering  the  canal,  therefore,  the  boats  first  ascend  a  lock  of  about 
eight-feet  lift,  and  thence,  on  their  way  to  the  Illinois,  continually  lock 
downward  till  they  reach  the  lower  level  of  that  valley.  This  canal 
is  ninety-eight  miles  in  length  fi-om  Bridgeport  to  Peru,  on  the  Illinois, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  waters  of  the  Mississropi  and  the  lakes  ai-e  united, 
so  that  canal  boats  can  readily  pass  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  and  vice 
versa,  as  indeed  to  any  point  of  the  Ilhnois  river,  without  detention  or 
transhipment  of  cargo. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railway  is  open  from  Chicago  to  Roch- 
ibrd,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  will  soon  be  finished  to  Freeport, 
where  it  will  effect  a  junction  with  the  Galena  branch  of  the  Illinois 
Central  railway.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  road  is  completed  to 
Juliet,  forty  miles'  distance  from  Chicago,  which  is  eventually  to  con- 
nect Chicago  with  Rock  island,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  opened,  within  the  space  of  one  year,  to  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  proposed  to  intersect  Uhnois  with  a  net-work  of^  railways,  by 
which  Chicago  shall  be  connected  with  every  portion  of  the  State ;  and 
beside  these  lines,  two  or  three  others  are  projected  with  the  intent  of 
connecting  that  city  with  Green  Bay,  Milwaukie,  Beloit,  and  Janes- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  by  railway,  but  it  is  still  problematical  whether  they 
will  be  wrought  to  a  successful  termination. 

It  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  advantageous  situation  above  described, 
that  Chicago  owes  her  rapid  growth  during  the  past  few  years,  her  en- 
viable commercial  position  for  the  present,  and  her  briUiant  prospects 
for  the  future. 

In  1840  Chicago  had  a  population  of  less  than  5,000;  in  1850  it  num- 
bered upward  of  28;000,  having  increased  in  one  year,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  the  city  census  of  1849,  over  5,300;  and  the  lowest  estimate 
put  upon  the  population  in  January,  1852,  is  35,000  souls,  while  more 
generally  it  is  rated  at  nearly  40,000  individuals.  No  parallel  for  so 
great  an  increase  exists. 

The  following  tables  will  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  details  of  the  com- 
merce of  Chicago,  which  will  be  found  interesting  as  showing  the  pro- 
gressive business  of  the  city,  during  a  long  series  of  successive  years, 
as  well  as  the  alteration  of  the- character  of  that  business,  as  affected  by 
the  continual  progression  of  the  country,  fi'om  an  earher  and  more  im- 
perfect to  a  fuller  and  better  developed  system  of  cultivation. 
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The  progressive  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chicago  is  ex- 
hibited during  a  series  of  fourteen  years,  wlrich  will  be  found  to  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  actual  progression  of  the  place. 

Imports.  Eiportn. 

Tn  1836 $325,203  $1,000 

1837 373,677  10,065 

1838 579,174  16,0i4 

1839 630,980  38,843 

1840 562,106  228,635 

1841 564,347  348,802 

1849 664,347  659,305 

1843 971,849  682,810 

1844 1,686,416  785,504 

1845 2,043,445  1,543,519 

1846 2,027,150  1,813,468 

1847 2,641,852  2,296,299 

1851 ., 24,410,400  6,395,471 

From  1842  to  1847  the  leading  articles  of  export  were  wheat,  flour, 
beef,  pork,  and  wool.  The  quantities  exported  in  those  years  were  as 
follows : 

Wheat,  biiBbels.  Flour,  barrels.  Beef  and  pork,  Wool,  pounds 
barrels. 

In  1842 586,907  9,920         16,209  1,500 

1843 628,967  10,786         21,492  22,050 

1844 891,894  6.320          14,938  96,635 

1845 956,860  13,752          13,268  216,616 

1846 1,459,594  28,045          31,234  281,222 

1847 1,974,304  32,538          48,920  411,488 

From  1848  to  1851  no  valuation  was  made  of  the  importations  or 
exportations  ;  and  the  valuation  of  1848  is  deemed  so  utterly  incorrect 
as  to  be  valueless  and  unwort!iy  of  citation ;  for  the  VEdimtion  for  that 
year  included,  under  the  head  of  exports,  every  small  bill  of  sale, 
whether  sent  into  the  circumjacent  country  for  domestic  consumption, 
or  shipped,  coastwise  or  foreign,  by  the  lake,  for  actual  exportation. 
It  is  therefore  set  aside. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importations  of  lumber  during  tlie 
years  mentioned : 


Articles. 

J847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1351. 

Boaras feet-. 

Laths No... 

Shingles do... 

38,188,235 
5,655,700 
12,148,500 

60,009,250 
10,035,169 
30,000,000 

73,259,553 
19,281,733 
39,057,750 

100,364,791 
19,899,700 
55,433,750 

125,056,437 
27,583,476 
60,338,250 
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The  table  below  exhibits  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  export 
from  Chicago  during  the  same  series  of  years,  and  shows  the  nature^ 
and  increase  or  decrease  of  the  trade  in  various  articles: 


Articles, 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Wheat bushels. 

Hour barrels. 

Com busheU. 

Oats do... 

Beef. barrels. 

Pork do... 

l,Err4,304 

67^  315 
38,893 
26,504 
22,416 
203,435 
139,009 
47, 248 
28,243 
411,088 
8,774 

3, 160, 000 
45,200 

550,460 
65,280 
19,733 
31,467 

513,005 

1,936,264 
51,309 
644,848 
26,849 
48,  436 
17,  940 

788,451 
66,432 
262,013 
158,054 
40,870 
16,598 
719, 100 
724,500 
909, 910 
85,409 
913,862 

427,820 

3, 221;  317 

005,927 
53,685 
19,999 

684,600 
850,709 

2,996,747 

1,524,600 

183,758 

1,086,944 

1,617 

209,078 
500,000 

Wool pounds. 

520,242 

CANADIAN  TKADE  IN  1851. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures. 

In  American  vessels $93,008 

In  British  vessels 23,117 


Imports. 

In  American  vessels $4,935 

In  British  vessels. .  ■. 876 

5,811 

Tonnage  inward. — American  vessels — steam 2 

sail 2 

British  vessels — sail 2 

Tonnage  outward. — American  vessels — steam 5 

sail 7 

British  vessels 2 


116,185 

Duly  collected! 
$1,904 
182 


2,183  t 

1,628 

428 


The  country  around  the  city  for  miles  is  a  level  praii-ie,  the  soil  of 
which  is  very  fertile;  which  has  given  Chicago  its  great  agricultural 
start,  and  laid  the  permanent  foundation  for  its  increase. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which  comes  into  tiie  southera 
stream  at  Bridgeport,  passes  through  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  State,  embracing  the  valleys  of  the  A.u  Plaine,  de 
Plaine,  Fox,  Kankakee,  and  Illinois  rivers,  and  finally,  by  means  of  the 
latter,  opens  up  to  a  northern  market  the  great  corn  valley  of  the  West. 
This  canal  was  first  opened  for  business  in  May,  1848,  and  has,  ther&- 
forc,  been  but  four  seasons  in  operation.  z  -  i 
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Owing,  however,  to  a  partial  failui-e  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  portion 
of  the  State,  during  those  three  years,  the  returns  of  tolls  are  much 
smaller  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  effect  of  the 
water  connexion  of  CJiicago  with  St,  Louis  may,  however,  be  seen  in 
the  impefus  given  to  the  population  and  commerce  of  the  city  at  or 
a^ai  that  period. 

The  canal  tolls  in  1848  amounted  to  $83,773 ;  in  1849,  to  $118,787 ; 
ID  1850,  to  $131,972;  and  in  1851,  to  $173,390. 

According  to  Judge  Thomas's  report,  made  in  compliance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  river  and  harbor  convention,  in  1847,  the  first  shipment  of 
beef  was  made  from  Chicago  in  1833 ;  but  that  shipment  must  have 
been  very  trifling,  since,  in  1836  the  whole  exports  from  the  port  were 
valued  at  $1,009;  in  1837  they  rose  to  $11,065;  in  1838  to  $16,044; 
in  1839  to  over  $39,000;  and  in  1840  to  $328,635.  In  1S40  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $562,106.  Since  that  year  the  increase  in  every 
article  of  export  has  been  rapid,  except  wheat,  which,  for  the  three 
years  last  past,  exhibits  a  decrease. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Chicago  in  1851  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  $39,805,871,  consisting  of  $5,395,471  exports,  and  $84,410,400 
imports.  At  first  view  there  appears  in  this  statement  a  far  greater 
discrepancy  between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  than  is  usual 
even  m  new  countries.  The  difierence  may,  however,  be  accounted 
for  <m  this  consideration :  that,  beside  large  quantities  of  rich  and  costly 
goods,  all  sorts  of  ready-made  clothing,  hats,  caps,  boots,  and  shoes, 
for  the  St.  Louis  market,  are  imported  rfirough  Chicago,  and  by  canal 
and  river  to  their  destination,  &U  going  to  swell  the  importation  returns 
for  the  extensive  and  growing  trade  of  this  place;  whereas,  the  goods 
are,  from  St.  Louis,  distributed  to ,  all  sections  of  the  country,  as  yet 
too  poor  and  new  to  remit  articles  of  produce  for  exportation  by  the 
same  route.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  casual  fluctuations  in  the 
market  prices  at  Chica^  or  St.  Louis  frequently  determine  the  course 
by  which  inland  domestic  produce  is  shipped  te  the  seaboard,  whether 
by  the  lakes  or  the  Mississippi,  so  that  there  may  be  an  apparent  baU 
Slice  of  tirade  against  Chicago,  when  there  is  none  such  in  reality. 

Li  1851,  Chicago  received — mostly  from  the  Illinois — and  exported, 
no  less  than  3,221,317  bushels  of  corn;  also,  received  by  lake,  mostly 
from  the  lumber  districts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  126,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  60,000,000  of  shingles,  and  37,000,000  pieces  of  lath,  of 
which,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune — esteemed  the  commercial 
joulTial  of  that  place  most  worthy  of  confidence — 54,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  were  shipped  by  canal,  and  44,000,000  of  these  reached  the 
Illinois  river;  51,000,000  of  shingles  were  shipped  by  canal,  and 
47,000,000  of  these  reached  the  Ilhnois;  while  of  lath  12,000,000  left 
Chicago  for  the  south,  of  which  11,000,000  passed  beyond  the  terminus 
of  the  canal. 

The  continued  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  northern  lUinois  has  turned 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  grazing  and  wool-growing,  for  which  the 
prairie  lands  are  admurably  adapted,  and  of  this  the  results  are  par- 
tially seen  in  the  returns. 

In  1851  there  were  slaughtered  and  packed,  for  American  and  Eng- 
lish markets,  in  Chicago,  2L,806  head  of  cattle..   The  shipments  of 
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beef  during  the  same  year  were  52,856  biuTels;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  beef  is  of  the  finest  quality,  for  Chicago  beef  ia  al 
this  day  as  well  known,  both  in  the  Amencan  and  English  markets,  for 
its  succulence  and  tenderness,  as  if"  it  had  been  an  estahlislied  article 
in  the  provision  trade  for  centuries,  instead  of  years. 

The  growth  of  wool  in  Illinois  is  not  yet,  by  any  mefins,  developed, 
the  trade  in  this  article  not  having  been  ten  years  in  existence,  at  the 
utmost,  yet  the  exports  of  1851  amounted  to  1,086,944  pounds. 

Over  and  above  these  shipments,  increased  by  the  addition  of  20,000 
barrels  of  pork,  there  were  exported  during  the  year  giccLt  iiiiinhers  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  driven,  or  transported  by  railway  and  steamer, 
from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  markets  of  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New 
York,  edive.  If  these  be  taken  as  the  results  of  the  first  few  years  of 
the  grazing  business,  what  may  not  be  expected  of  the  great  resources 
of  these  prairie  States,  when  they  shall  be  fullj'  developed  and  brought 
nearer  to  market  by  the  railway  facilities  which  are  already  content- 
plated,  and  perfected  by  the  complete  stocking  of  the  grazing  lands? 

Hemp  and  tobacco  are  also  large  products  of  this  State. 

The  arrivals  at  Chicago  for  1851  are  as  follows:  steamers,  662-; 
propellers,  1S3;  schooners,  1,182;  brigs,  239;  bai-ques,  13;  total,  2,979. 
Tonnage  of  the  season,  inward,  958,600, 

The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  district  on  the  SOth  of  June,  1851,  was 
23,105,  being  707  tons  steam,  and  22,397  tons  sail. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  and  import  coastwise,  at  the  port  of  Chicago, 
during  the  year  1851 : 

EXPORTS. 


Flour barrels. 

Wheat bi-ishels. , . . 

Corn do 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Hemp pounds.  — 

Beef barrels- . . . 

Pork do 

Tallow pounds 

Lard do 

Hams do 

Shoulders .do 

Hides number, ... 

Wool pounds. . . . 

Tobacco do....  — 

Timothy  seed barrels 

Steam-engines number 

Suear barrels. . . . 

Sak do 

number 


71,723 

436,808 

3,221,317 

8,537 

7  67, 08  « 

694,733 

52,865 

20,522 

1,084,377 

2,976,747 

899,504 

650.955 

31,617 

1,086,944 

482,758 

1,670 

15 

709 

3,581 

652 


$215,169 

262,084 

1,159,674 

4,268 

15,218 

41,687 

370,055 

287,308 

65,062 

238,140 

81,960 

39,548 

88,527 

326,083 

48,975 

11,690 

75,000 

14,180 

6,371 

55,200 
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Exports — C  on  tin  ued . 


Articlpi. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Potatoes 

on 

Merchandise  . . 
High  wines... 
Leather 

...bushels 

...barrels 

tons 

- . . barrels.  .  . . 
pounds. .. . 

2,000 

78 

3,491 

1,878 

33,873 

1,375,872 

144,380 

664,500 

7,215 

448 

£500 
1,87S 
1,245,500 
18,780 
16,937 
68,793 
14,438 

..do 

do 

664,500 

do 

3,667 

Cattle 

. .  .number 

13,440 

5,395,471 

Articles. 

Quantity, 

V!duo, 

Merchandise 

tons 

37,368 

$21,081,300 

Barley 

bushels.... 

12,331 

6,166 

Flour. 

barrels. 

6,630 

19,890 

Wheat 

bushels 

26,084 

15,660 

Lumber 

..thousand  feet.. 

125,056 

1,250,660 

Shini-les 

thousand 

60,338 

160,846 

Lath 

.thousand  pieces. . 

27,583 

275,830 

Timber 

cubic  feet.. 

410,679 

21,500 

Sugar 

pounds,. . . 

3,139,800 

282,582 

Molasses 

gallons 

81,156 

32,462 

Salt 

barrels 

128,541 

192,811 

Castings,  car  wheels  and 

axles.. pounds.. 

347,500 

17,000 

Stoves 

number. ., . 

9,742 

97,420 

Wood 

cords 

5,924 

11,848 

Wagons 

number 

198 

9,900 

Nails  and  spikes 

pounds 

44,034 

2,642 

Locomotives 

number.... 

4 

40,000 

Leather 

pounds 

41,567 

20,783 

Iroii 

tons 

10,286 

411,440 

Fruit 

barrels. 

9,836 

14,764 

Fish 

do 

5,257 

27,036 

Coffee 

bags 

11,316 

135,792 

Coal 

tons 

30,000 

150,000 

142,190 

24,410,400 
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THE  LAKES. 

Heretofore  the  various  districts  of  collection  have  been  presented 
separately,  with  such  statistics  as  were  attainable  and  deemed  neces- 
sary, in  regard  to  their  respective  trade,  tonnage,  local  resources, 
avenues  and  outlets  for  extemjil-  communication,  and  for  the  facilities 
of"  exporting  and  impoiting  produce,  merchandise,  &c. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  establishment  of  the  districts  being 
arbitrary,  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  custom-house,  and  founded 
neither  on  geographical  position,  nor  territorial  limits  of  States — so  that 
at  one  time  characteristics  the  most  different  are  ■  presented  in  one  and 
tJie  same  district,  and  at  another  many  adjacent  districts  possess  iden- 
tically the  same  qualities  and  facilities — it  has  been  judged  best,  with 
a  view  to  presenting  a  general  Eind  comprehensible  synopsis  of  the  va- 
rious regions,  with  their  several  interests,  trades,  improvements,  and 
requirements  of  farther  improvement,  to  give  a  cursory  sketch  of  this 
most  interesting  region,  lake  by  lake;  and  thereafter  to  collect  the 
whole  lake  country,  with  its  interests,  and  influence  on  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  on  the  increase,  wealth,  and  well-being  of  the  con- 
federacy at  large,  into  one  brief  summary. 

Commencing,  therefore,  from  the  easternmost  terminus  of  the  lake 
country  proper,  and  proceeding  in  due  order  westwai^d,  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  is, 

LAKE    CHAMPLAIN. 

This  lalie  lies  between  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  for  a  small  distance,  at  the  northern  end,  within  the 
British  province  of  Canada  East.  It  is  about  110  mQes  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  14  miles,  with 
a  depth  of  water  varying  from  64  to  282  feet.  Its  principal  feeders 
are  the  outlet  of  LiikeOeorge,  at  Ticonderoga,  the  rivers  Saranac, 
Chazy,  Au  Sable,  Missisquoi,  Winooski,  and  Wood  and  other  creeks. 
Its  outlet  ia  by  the  Sorel,  Richebeu,  or  Si.  John's  river,  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  some  45  miles  below  Montreal. 

The  New  York  and  Vermont  shores  of  tliis  lake  are  of  a  character 
the  most  opposite  imaginable,  that  to  the  eastward  beuig  for  the  most 
part  highly  cultivated,  fertile,  and  well  settled,  witli  grazing  and  dairy 
tarms,  fiirnishmg  supplies  for  a  timving  business  in  produce;  while  the 
counties  of  New  York  to  the  westward,  wild,  rocky,  barren,  and  rising 
into  vast  mountains  intersected  by  lakes,  with  little  or  no  bottom  lands 
and  intervales,  sends  down  lumber  and  iron  in  vast  quantities;  above 
ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  ore,  nine  thousand  of  bloom  and  bar,  and 
nearly  tliree  thousand  of  pig-iron,  having  passed  down  the  lake  and 
entered  the  Champlain  canal  in  1851. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  large  lumber  trade,  partially , from  Canadft, 
passing  down  this  lake  and  canal,  to  the  amount  last  year  of  116 
millions  of  feet. 

The  whole  value  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Champlain  was,  for  1846, 
about  eleven  millions;  for  1847,  seventeen;  and  for  1861,  above  twenty- 
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six  millions  of  dollars.  Its  licensed,  tonna.ge  for  the  same  year  was 
8,130,  The  avenues  and  outlets  of  this  lake  trade  are  the  Chambly 
canal,  and  Sorel  river  improvements,  to  the  St,  Lawrence  river,  afford- 
ing a  free  navigation  up ,  or  down  the  lakes  from  the  Sault  Ste,  Marie 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  Champlain  canal;  uniting  at 
Waterford  with  the  Erie  canaj  and  Hudson  nver,  and  thence  giving 
access  to  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  Ogden&- 
burg  railroad,  from  a  fine  port  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  crossing  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  to  Burlington,  where  it  makes  a  junction 
with  the  Rutland  and  Vermont  C'entral  railroads,  and  so  proceeds 
to  Boston  and  the  eastern  harbors  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  White- 
hall railroad  by  BaUston  to  Troy,  whence  it  has  communication,  via 
the  Harlem  and  Hudson  river  r£mroads,  with  the  city  of  New  York — 
vast  fecilities  for  ti'ansportation,  to  which  may  be  added  all  the  advan- 
tages for  vessels  ascending  the  lakes,  and  coasting,  possessed  individu- 
ally by  each  of  the  regions  lying  above  it,  on  the  tit.  Lawrence  ba,sin. 


This  lake  is  180  miles  in  length  by  40  miles  in  average  width;  its 
mean  depth  is  500  feet,  its  height  above  the  sea  232,  and  its  area  6,300 
square  miles ;  its  principal  affluent  is  the  outlet  of  the  superfluous 
waters  of  all  the  great  upper  lakes,  by  the  Niagara  Falls  and  river. 

Its  oidy  tributaries  of  any  consequence  are,  from  the  Canadian  side 
the  Trent  and  Credit,  and  from  the  State  of  New  York  the  Black  river, 
the  Oswego,  and  the  Genesee.  Its  natural  outlet  is  by  the  channel  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  thousand  isles,  and  down  a  steep  descent, 
broken  by  many  rapids  and  chutes,  to  Montreal;  and  thence  without 
further  difficulty  to  the  ocean. 

■  The  shores  of  this  lake  on  both  sides,  but  more  especially  on  the 
southern  or  New  York  coast,  combine  perhaps  the  most  populous,  thickly- 
settled,  and  productive  agricultural  regions  of  the  Unated  Stales,  inter- 
spersed at  every  few  miles  of  length  by  fine  and  flourishing  towns,  and 
beautiful  villages,  resting  upon  a  wheat  country — that  of  Genesee — in- 
ferior to  lew  in  the  world  for  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and  the 
quality  of  its  grain ;  and  a  fruit  or  orchard  country  not  easily  surpassed. 
It  has  also,  bordering  on  its  southern  shore,  the  most  valuable  and 
largely  exploited  salt  district  of  the  United  States;  while  all  the  regions 
adjoining  it  possess  rare  advantages  in  theii-  admirable  system  of  in- 
ternal communication,  and  especially  in  the  Erie  canal,  running  nearly 
Earallel  to  the  lake,  through  tneir  whole  length  for  a  distance  of  three 
undred  and  sixty-three  miles  from  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Albany, 
on  the  Hudson  river.  The  abundant  water-power  afforded  by  the 
rivers  falling  into  this  side  of  the  lake  is  turned  to  much  profit  for  the 
flouring  both  of  domestic  and  imported  grain,  for  transhipment  by  canal 
for  New  York  and,  the  Atlantic  harbors; 

The  avenues  and'oudiets  of  the  la'ke  are  as' follows: 

It  is  united  with  Lalie'  Erie  by  the  Welland  canal,  round  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  twenty-six  feet  beam,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  over  all,  arid  nine  feet  draught — the  heaviest 
that  can  be  carried  across  t\te-Q£ct^'  of  LakeaSn  Glakafeove,  and  St. 
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Peters  below — and  equal  to  the  stowage  of  three  thousand  barrels  utider 
deck. 

With  the  Guif  of  St.  Lawrence  it  has  communication  by  the  La- 
chine,  Eeauharnois,  Cornwall,  and  Williamsburg  canals,  of  superior 
capacity  even  to  those  on  the  Welland,  constructed  to  admit  the  large 
lake  steamboats  plying  between  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Ogdensburg. 
Besides  these,  it  has  the  Oswego  canal,  falling  into  the  Erie  canal  at 
Syracuse ;  and  the  Ogdensburg  and  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railways, 
uniting  with  the  Albany  and  Buffalo,  Great  Western,  Hudson  river, 
and  Vermont  system  of  railways,  having  ramilications  through  all  the 
New  England  States,  and  opening  up  to  it  free  access  to  all  the  more 
important  harbors  oti  the  Atlantic. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  outlets,  it  of  course  incidentally  possesses 
ail  those  opening  from  Lake  Champlain. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  this  lake  for  1851  Eimounted  to  about 
thirty  millions,  and  its  licensed  tonnage  to  thirty-eight  thousand  tons. 
The  first  steamer  was  launched  on  this  lake  in  1816, 

LAKE    EIIIE. 

This  la,ke,  which  lies  between  41°  22'  a.nd  49='  53'  N.  latitude,  and 
78°  55'  and  83°  23'  W.  longitude,  is  elliptical  in  shape ;  about  265  miles 
in  length,  50  average  breadth,  120  feet  mean  depth,  and  565  feet  above 
tide-water;  322  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  52  below  that  of 
Lrikes  Huron  and  JVIicbigan;  being  the  shallowest,  and,  of  consequence, 
most  easily  frozen,  of  all  the  great  lakes. 

Lake  Erie  is  singularly  well  situated  with  regard  to  the  soil,  char- 
acter, and  conunercial  advantages  of  the  countries  cbcumjacent  to 
its  waters;  having  at  its  eastern  and  southeastern  extremity  the 
fertile  and  populous  plains  of  western  New  York ;  west  of  this,,  on  the 
southern  shore,  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  the^  rivee- 
Maumee,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  whole  coast — Re- 
ductive almost  beyond  comparison — of  Ohio,  containing  the  beautifii.l 
and  wealthy  cities  of  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and  Toledo.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  southern  shore  of  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated  peninsula  of 
Canada  West — undoubtedly  the  wealthiest  and  best  farmed  district  of 
the  Canadian  province,  and  settled  by  an  energetic,  industrious,  and 
inteUigenl  population,  mostly  of  North  of  England  extraction  and  habit, 
and  differing  as  widely  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  French  and  Irish 
agriculturists  t>f  the  lower  colony. 

The  whole  of  the  country  around  Lake  Erie  is,  to  speak  in  general 
terms,  level,  or  very  slightly  rolling,  with  a  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soil, 
covered  in  its  natural  state  with  superb  forests  of  oak,  maple,  hickory, 
■jlack  walnut,  and  in  certain  regions  pine,  and  producing  under  culti- 
vation magnificent  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  besides  feed- 
ng  annuafly  vast  multitudes  of  swine  and  beef-cattle  for  the  eastern, 
irovincial,  and  transatlantic  marts.  No  equal  amount  of  land,  perhaps, 
)n  the  face  of  the  globe,  contains  fewer  sterile  or  marshy  tracts,  or  more 
ioil  capable  of  high  cultivation  and  great  productiveness,  than  this 
region — as  is  aJready  evidenced  by  its  lajge  agrlcuh:ural  exports  |  and 
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when  it  is  considered  that  tlie  portions  under  cultivation  are  as  yet 
compEiratively  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  while  none  has  probably  been 
yet  brought  to  the  utmost  limit  of  profitable  culture,  what  it  may  one 
day  hecome,  is  as  yet  wholly  incalculable. 

This  lake  has  few  islands,  and  these  principally  toward  the  western 
end;  but  on  the  northern  shores  it  has  three  considerable  promonto- 
ries— Long  Point,  Landguard  Point,  and  Point  au  Pele — ^which  do 
not,  however,  afford  much  shelter  to  shipping. 

The  tributaries  of  this  lake  are :  From  Canada  the  Grand  river,  a 
stream  of  considerable  volume,  with  fine  water-power,  having  at  its 
mouth  tlie  harbor  of  Port  Maitland,  probably  the  best  on  the  whole 
lalie,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  note  on  the  Canada  side.  From  New 
York  it  receives  the  Cattaraugus  creek,  and  the  Buffalo  creek,  at  the 
outlet  of  which  is  the  flourishing  city  and  fine  harbor  of  Buffalo.  From 
Ohio  it  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Maumee,  Portage,  Sandusky, 
Vermilhon,  Black,  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  rivers, 
and  by  those  of  the  Elk  and  some  other  small  streams  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Infinitely  its  largest  and  most  important  affluent  is,  however, 
the  wide  and  deep  river  of  Detroit,  which,  flowing  down — ^with  a  rapid 
stream  and  mighty  volume  of  water — a  descent  of  52  feet  in  some  60 
miles,  pours  into  it  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the  three  mighty  lakes 
above  it,  and  all  their  tributaiy  waters. 

Its  naturcd  outlet  is  the  Niagara  river,  which,  with  an  average  width 
of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  descends,  in  about 
35  miles,  322  feet  over  the  foaming  rapids  and  incomparable  cataract 
of  Niagara,  which  of  course  prevents  the  possibility  of  navigation  or 
flotation  down  the  stream,  though  it  is  crossed  at  several  points  by  fer- 
ries of  various  kinds. 

Lake  Erie,  however,  is  connected  with  Ontario  by  the  Welland 
canal,  a  noble  work  on  the  Canadian  side,  having  a  descent  of  334  feet 
effected  by  means  of  37  locks,  and  passable  from  lake  to  lake  by  ves- 
sels of  134  feet  over  all,  26  feet  beam,  and  9  feet  draught,  stowing 
3,000  barrels  under  deck. 

By  means  of  this  fine  improvement,  it  has  free  egress  to  Lake  On- 
tario, and  thence  to  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Eind  by  the  various  improve- 
ments of  that  river,  and  communications  from  Ontario  and  Champlain, 
to  many  points,  as  heretofore  enumerated,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  artificial  outlets  of  this  lalie  are  very  numerous,  and  no  less  im- 
portant; many  of  them  already  of  considerable  age,  and  reflecting 
much  credit  on  the  early  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  which  they  were  principally  constructed,  in  order  to  secure  a 
precedence  in  the  trade  of  the  great  West. 

Tliese  are,  the  Wellaiid  canal,  as  described;  the  Erie  canal, 
connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  river,  and  thus 
by  direct  navigation  with  the  Atlantic;  the  Erie  and  Beaver  canal, 
from  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio,  affording  access  tc 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati;  the  Ohio  canal,  connecting  it  with  the  Ohic 
river  at  Portsmouth,  one  hundi'ed  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  again  (by 
a  branch  to  Beaver)  with  the  same  river  about  forty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg; the. Erie  and  Miami  canal,  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati;  and  the 
Wabash  canal,  connecting  the  Miaini  and  Erie  with  the  Oluo  at  Evans- 
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ville,  in  Indifina;  and  with  the  Wabash  river  navigation  at  Lafayette, 
in  the  same  State. 

For  land  steam  transportation  it  has  the  New  York  Central  radvvay 
to  Albany,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Great  Western,  Hudson 
river,  Harlem,  Houaatonic,  and  all  the  eastern  railroads;  the  BufEiIo 
and  Corning  and  JVew  York  railroaxl,  connecting  at  Hornelsville  and 
Coming  with  the  Erie  railroad,  direct  from  Dunkirk  to  New  York  city, 
and  the  projected  BufFido  and  Brantford  railway  to  Brantford,  Canada 
West,  It  has,  again,  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Cleveland  and  Co- 
lumbus railway,  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  railway,  and  the  Little  Mi- 
ami railway,  to  Cincinnati ;  the  Sandusky  and  Mansfield  railway,  con- 
necting with  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  road  at  Shelby ;  the  Madison 
and  Lake  Erie  railroad,  from  Sandusky  city  to  Springfield,  and  thence 
by  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  in  one  connexion,  and  by  the  Great  Mi- 
ami railroad  (the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  road)  in  another,  to 
Cincinnati;  and  the  Lake  Shore  railway,  destined  to  be  carried  to  To- 
ledo, where  it  will  connect  with  the  Michigan  Southern  railroad  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan  and  to  Delrfjit, whence  it  will  have  access  to 
New  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  ultimately  to  Galena  and  the  Missisr 
sippi,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Winnebago,  and  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie  is  $209,719,520. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  define  accurately  between  the  lakes,  so  closely  is 
their  trade  intermingled. 

The  hcensed  tonnage  of  the  lake  is  138,853  tons,  of  which  a  large 
and  increasing  proportion  is  steam. 

LAKE    ST.  CLAIR, 

This  small  lake,  which  forms  the  connecting  link,  by  means  of  the  St. 
Clair  and  Detroit  rivers,  between  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Eric,  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  sheet  of  water  if  compared  with  the  vast  inland 
seas  above  and  below  it,  not  exceeding  twenty  miles  in  length  by  thir^ 
in  width.  It  has  an  average  depth  of  twenty  I'eet  of  water,  although  ita 
mud  flats  between  Algonac  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Thames  river 
are  extremely  shoal,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  wdd  rice,  and 
navigable  only  by  a  shallow  and  tortuous  channel,  never  capable  of  ad- 
mitting above  nine,  and  in  diy  seasons  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
burden.  It  receives  from  the  Canadian  shore  the  Thames  river,  with 
some  smaller  streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Chenail  Ecarte ;  and 
from  Michigan  the  river  Clinton,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Mt.  Clements, 
which  with  Algonac,  at  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Clair,  its  principal  affluent, 
are  the  only  shipping  places  on  its  waters. 

At  theupperend,  LakeSt.Clau-isfilledwithmany large, lowislaudsy 
some  of  them  beai'ing  such  trees  as  love  the  waters  these  being  capable 
of  some  degree  of  cultivation,  and  others  mere  flats,  covered  with  wild 
meadows,  affording  rank  grass  as  their  sole  production.  From  the  prin- 
cipal channel,  looking  toward  the  Canadian  coast,  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  lake  for  many  miles'  distance  resembles  a  vast  morass  of  the  waving 
wild  rice,  intersected  by  small  winding  bayous ;  close  to  the  Canadian 
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shore,  however,  there  is  anotlier  pass  iiom  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
ialteward. 

This  lake  has  httle  commerce  proper  to  itself  beyond  the  sale  of 
■wood,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  supplies  for  passing  steamers  and  sailing 
eraft,  although  some  sliipbuilding  is  done  on  its  waters,  and  the  largest 
steamboat  running  on  the  lakes  was  launched  upon  them. 

No  separate  returns  of  the  small  shipping  places  in  the  district  of  De- 
troit havmg  been  made  since  1S47,  it  is  mipossible  even  to  approximate 
the  trade  of  Lalce  St.  Clair;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  upper  lakes,  including  the  prosperous  towns  and  im- 
measurably wealthy  back  countries  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Michigan, 
iind  all  the  mineral  regions  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  pass  through 
this  outlet,  it  cannot  but  appear  at  a  glance  how  vitally  necessary  is  the 
action  of  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  InLalteSt.  Clair  and 
Jiske  St.  George,  and  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  around  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie ;  nor  can  it  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  compares  the  apailiy 
of  the  American  government,  in  opening  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
■lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  energy  and  eainestness  displayed 
by  the  British  and  Provincial  authorities  in  conquering  the  far  smerior 
obstacles  presented  to  navigation  on  its  lower  waters,  and  in  perfecting 
a  free  ingress  .and  egress  from  the  ports  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
to  the  tide-waters  ot  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

■  The  commerce  of  all  the  lakes  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
Lake  Erie  has  an  estimated  value  of  above  sixty  millions  of  dollars, 
with  a  licensed  tonnage  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  tons  of  steam  and 
sail — a  wonderiiil  amount,  when  the  brief  period  of  the  existence  of  this 
trade,  and  of  the  States  themselves  which  furnish  it,  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

LAKE  HL'KOK. 

This  superb  sheet  of  water  lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north- 
west. Lake  Michigan  on  the  southwest  and  west,  and  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  on  the  south  and  southeast.  It  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  in- 
cltisive  of  the  Georgian  bay,  a  vast  expanse — almost  a  separate  iake — 
divided  from  it  by  the  nearly  continuous  chain  of  promontory  and 
islands  formed  by  the  great  peninsula  of  Cabot's  Head,  the  Manitoulin, 
Cockburn,  and  Drumjnond  groups,  up  to  Point  de  Tour,  the  eastern- 
most cape  of  northern  Michigan.  It  is  said  to  contain  thirty-two  thou- 
sand islands,  principally  along  the  nortliern  shore  and  at  the  north- 
western end,  varying  in  size  from  mere  rocky  reefs  and  pinnacles  to 
large  and  cultivable  isles.  The  surface  of  Late  Huron  is  elevated  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  and  de- 
pressed forty-five  below  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  four  below  tliat  oi 
Michigan.  Its  greatest  depth  is  one  thousand  feet,  near  the  west  shore. 
Its  mean  depth  is  nine  hundred  feet. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Canadian  shore,  which, 
above  Goderich,  is  bold  and  rocky,  carrying  a  great  depth  of  w'atcr  to 
the  base  of  the  iron-bound  coast,  ^vith  an  mterior  country  which  may 
be  generally  described  as  a, desolate  and  ban-en  wilderness, 
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At  the  sosithern  extremity  of  the  Great  Georgian  bay,  ■whence  there 
is  a  portage  via  Lake  Simcoe  to  Toronto,  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
miles  in  length — the  future  hne  of  a  projected  railway — ^is  the  smaE 
naval  and  military  station  of.. Penetangiiishine,  with  some  unimportant 
Canadian  settlements  on  the  river  Wye,  Nottawasauga  bay,  Owen's 
sound,  &c.,  and  on  the  islands  westward  of  it  some  considerable  reserves 
of  Chippewa  and  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Far  up  the  northern  shore 
are  the  Bruce  mines,  under  the  Lacloche  mountains,  and  opposite  to 
them  the  settlement  on  the  fertile  and  partially  cultivated  island  of  St. 
Joseph.  These  are  all  the  signs  of  cultivation  or  unprovement  on  the 
British  side,  below  the  river  St.  Mary's,  on  which  there  is  a  long, 
fiti-aggliag  village,  with  a  fort  or  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Companyj 
over  against  the  American  village  at  the  Sank.  On  the  west  it  has  the 
eastern  coast  of  Slichigan,  with  the  deep  indentation  of  Saginaw  bay; 
as  yet  thinly  settled  and  only  cultivated  to  a  limited  degree,  though  the 
lands  of  the  interior  are  of  unsurpassed  excellence  and  fertility  as  a 
grain  country,  and  at  the  present  time  exti^emely  valuable  for  their  fine 
Kimber. 

Lake  Huron  is  ill-provided  with  natural  hai-bors,  having  none  on  the 
ea^srn  shorey  except  that  afforded  by  the  entrance  of  a  small  river  at 
Goderich,  between  the  St.  Clair  river  and  Cape  Hurd,  on  Cabot's  Head. 
The  western  shore  has — though  somewhat  better  provided— only  two 
or  three  safe  places  of  shelter  in  heavy  weather,  the  prmcipal  and  best 
of  which  are  Thunder  bay  and  Saginaw  bay,  the  latter  or  which  con- 
tains several  secure  and  commodious  havens.  This  lake  has  no  out- 
lets of  any  kind  for  its  commerce,  except  the  natural  channel  of  its 
waters,  by  the  river,  and  across  the  tiats  of  St.  Clair  to  the  eastward — 
no  canal  or  railroad  as  yet  opening  on  its  shores;  though  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  many  years — perhaps  not  many  months — before  the  great 
Western  railroad  through  Canada  will  open  to  it,  via  Penetanguishine, 
Hamilton,  and  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo  railways,  a  direct  and 
very  short  communication  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard — making  a  saving 
of  above  six  hundred  miles  of  distance  firom  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  By 
the  straits  of  Mackinaw  it  has  an  outlet  to  the  southward,  into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  enjoys  through  it  communication,  via  Green  bay  and  Lake 
Winnebago,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  the  Mississippi  and  tht 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

LAKE    MICHIGA!J. 

This,  which  is  second  of  the  great  lakes  in  size — inl'erior  only  te 
Lake  Superior — is,  in  situation,  soil  and  clunate,  in  many  respects, 
preferable  to  them  all.  Its  southern  extremity  running  southwai'd,  into 
fertile  agricultural  regions,  nearly  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  Albany, . 
aud  the  whole  of  its  great  southern  peninsula  being  embosomed  in  fresh. 
waters,  its  climate  to  the  southward  is  mild  and  equable,  as  its  soil  is 
rich  and  productive.  It  lies  between  41°  58'  and  46°  noilh  latitude, 
and  84'^  40'  and  87°  8'  west  longitude ;  is  360  miles  in^lerigth,  and  60 
in  average  breadth;  contains  16,981  squai-e  miles,  and  has  a  meaii 
depth  of  900  feet.  On  its  western  shore  it  has  the  great  indentation  of 
Green  bay,  itself  equal  to  the  largest  European  lakes,  being  a  hundred 
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miles  in  length,  by  thirty  in  hreadtli,  well  sheltered  at  its  moutli  by 
the  Traverse  islands,  and  having  for  its  principal  affluent  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Fox  river. 

The  other  principal  tributaries  of  Lake  Michigan  are  the  Manistee, 
Maskegon,  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  St.  Joseph  rivers,  from  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan ;  the  Des  Plaines,  O'Plaines,  and  Chicago  rivers, 
frora  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  and  from  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
the  Menomonie,  Escanaba,  Noquet,  White-fish,  and  Manistee  rivers. 

The  lake  is  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan — sending  out  vast  supplies  of  all 
the  cereal  grains — ^wheat  and  maize  especially — equal  if  not  superior 
in  quality  to  any  raised  in  the  United  States ;  on .  the  south  and  south- 
west by  Indiana  and  Illinois — supplying  corn  and  beef  of  the  finest 
quality,  in  superabundance,  for  exportation ;  on  the  west  by  the  pro- 
ductive grain  and  grazing  lands  and  lumbering  districts  of  Wisconsin ; 
and  on  toe  northwest  and  north  by  the  invaluable  and  not  yet  half- 
ex^ored  mineral  districts  of  northern  Michigan, 

The  natural  outlet  of  its  commerce,  as  of  its  waters,  is  by  the  straits 
of  Mackinac  into  Lake  Huron,  and.thence  by  the  St,  Clair  river  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  or  any  of  internal  improvements  of  the  lower  lakes, 
and  the  States  hereinbefore  described. 

Of  internal  communications  it  already  possesses  many,  both  by  canal 
and  railroad,  equal  to  those  of  almost  any  of  the  older  States,  in  length 
and  availability,  and  inferior  to  none  in  importance. 

First,  it  has  the  Green  bay,  Lake  Winnebago,  and  Fox  river  im- 
provement, connecting  it  with  the  Wisconsin  river,  by  which  it  has 
access  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  thereby  enjoys  the  commerce  of  its 
upper  valleys,  and  its  rich  lower  lands  Emd  prosperous  southern  cities; 
and  second,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  rendering  the  great  com 
valley  of  the  Illinois  tributary  to  its  commerce.  By  railways,  again, 
perfected  or  projected,  it  has,  or  will  shortly  have,  connexion  with  the 
Mississippi,  in  its  upper  waters  and  lead  re»ions,  via  the  Milwaukie  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Chicago  and  Galena  lines.  To  the  eastward,  by 
the  Michigan  Central  and  Southern  railroads,  it  communicates  with  the 
Laice  Shore  road,  and  thence  with  aU  the  eastern  lines  from  Euflalo  to 
Boston;  and  to  the  southward  it  will  speedily  be  united,  by  the  great 
system  of  projected  railroads  through  Illinois  and  Indiana,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  river. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced,  on  surveying  the  magnificent 
system  of  interng,l  improvements  so  energetically  carried  out  by  these 
still  young,  and,  as  it  were,  embryo  States,  that  if  they  were,  in  a 
degree,  anticipatory  of  their  immediate  means  and  resources,  they  were 
pot  really  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  age  and  country. 
This  is  sufficienth'  proved  by  their  triumphant  success,  and  by  the  high 
position  of  population,  civilization,  agricultural  and  commercial  rank 
to  which  they  and  they  alone  have  raised,  as  if  by  magic,  the  so  lately 
unexplored  and  untrodden  ■wildernesses  of  the  west. 

By  the  strong,  deep,  and  rapid  river  of  St.  Mary's,  with  its  broad 
and  foaniing  Sault,  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  are  connected  with  what 
may  be  called  the  headmost  of  the  great  lakes,  though  itself  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  waters  of  a  line  of  lakes  extending  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
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lo  the  norlhwestwai-d,  thtjugh  unniivigable  except  to  the  canoes  of  the 
savage. 

LAKE    SUPERIOR. 

Lake  Superior  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  part  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  a 
portion  of  the  Minnesota  Territory,  and  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  British  possessions.  The  lands  immediately  adjoining  it  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sterile,  barren,  and  nigged  beyond  description,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  on  the  southern  shore,  of  detrital,  and  on  the 
northern,  of  igneous  rocks,  covered  with  a  sparse  and  stunted  growth 
of  pines  and  other  evergreens,  mixed  with  tne  feeble  northern  vegeta- 
tion of  birch,  aspen,  and  other  deciduous  trees  of  those  regions.  Little 
of  the  shores,  it  is  believed,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and  it  is 
likely,  when  these  wild  districts  becom& — as  they  one  day  will,  beyond 
doubt — the  seat  of  a  large  laborious  population,  that  its  inhabitants  will 
depend  mainly  for  their  supplies  of  food  and  necessaries,  as  of  luxuries, 
on  the  more  genial  regions  to  the  south  and  eastward.  The  tributary 
rivers  of  this  lake  are  numerous,  and,  bringing  down  a  large  volume  of 
water,  aSbrd  superabundant  water-power  for  manufactories  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  though,  from  their  precipitous  descent  and 
numerous  falls  and  chutes,  they  can  never  be  rendered  navigable  for 
more  than  a  few  miles  above  their  mouths  except  lor  canoes;  and  even 
for  these,  owing  to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  portages,  the  ascent 
is  laborious  in  the  extreme. 

That  these  regions  will,  at  no  very  distant  future  period,  be  largely, 
if  never  densely,  peopled,  may  be  held  certain,  since,  from  the  east  to 
the  west  the  whole  southern  shore  abounds  with  copper — not,  as  it  is 
generally  found,  in  ore  yielding  a  few  per  cent.,  but  in  vast  veins  of 
almost  virgin  metal,  the  extent  of  which  is  yet  unexplored,  as  it  ia 
probably  unsuspected  and  incalculable.  So  long  ago  as  when  the 
French  Jesuits  discovered  these  remote  and  desolate  regions,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  these  mines  were  known  and  worked  by  the 
Indians,  who,  at  that  lime,  possessed  implements  and  ornaments  of 
copper.  They  concealed,  however,  the  situation  of  these  mines  with  a 
superstitious  mystery;  and  as  instruments  and  weapons  of  iron  and 
steel  were  introduced  among  them  by  the  white  man,  the  use  of  copper 
fell  into  abeyance,  and  the  existence  of  the  mines  themselves  was  lost 
in  oblivion. 

Within  a  few  years  there  have  been  rediscovered  several  mines — 
some  of  which,  and  those  by  no  means  the  least  productive,  have  been 
discovered  within  a  year  or  two  of  this  date — which  are  now  in  the 
full  current  of  successful  exploitation.  Many  more  are  doubtless  yet 
to  be  discovered,  as  the  whole  region  is  evidently  one  vast  bed  of  sub- 
terraneous treasure.  The  isles  Koyale  and  Michipicoton  are  also, 
beyond  question,  full  of  copper,  as  are  portions  of  the  British  coast  to 
the  northward,  where  two  or  three  minmg  stations  have  been  already 
established,  with  more  or  less  prospects  of  success.  The  grounds  of 
these  prospects,  and  the  characier  of  the  country  and  its  mineral  depos- 
ites,  are  very  ably  and  graphically  described  in  the  interesting  memoir, 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  topography  of  Lake 
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Superior,  which  is  appended  to  this  report,  and  which,  it  is  beheved, 
coDtains  most  correct  and,  valuable  information. 

As  yet,  beyond  the  mining  stations  and  the  village  at  the  Sault,  Lake 
Superior  has  no  towns  or  places  of  business  except  the  points  for 
shipping  the  mineral  products  of  her  soil,  and  receiving  the  supplies 
necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  men  and  animals  employed  in  the 
expioitalion  of  her  treasures.  Nor  beyond  this  has  she  any  trade,  unless 
it  be  the  exportation  of  her  white-fish  and  lake  trout,  which  are 
unequalled  by  any  fish  in  the  world  for  excellence  of  flavor  and 
nutritious  qualities. 

The  only  inlet  for  merchandise,  or  outlet  for  the  produce  of  this  vast 
lake,  and  the  wide  regions  dependent  on  it,  is  the  portage  ■  around  the 
Sault,  across  which  every  article  has  to  be  transported  at  prodigious 
labor  and  expense ;  whereas,  by  a  little  less  exclusive  devotion  to 
what  are  deemed  their  own  immediate  interests,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  little  more  activity  and  enter- 
prise on  that  of  the  general  government,  an  easy  channel  might  be 
constructed  at  an  expense  so  trivial  as  to  be  merely  nominal,  the  resuUs 
of  which  would  be  advantages  wholly  incalculable  to  the  commerce  of 
all  the  several  States,  to  the  general  wealth  and  well-being  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  almost  immediate  remuneration  of  the  outlay  to  the 
general  government  by  the  increased  price  of,  and  demand  ibr,  the 
public  lands  in  those  regions. 


Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Tojjography  of  the  lands  around  Lake  Superior; 
by  Oharles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  late  United  States  Geologist  and  Chent- 
ut,  Assayer  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  late  Geologist  to  the  Slates 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  for  the  piihlic  lands  (if 
Massachvsetts, 

Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  American  lakes,  not  only 
from  its  magnitude,  but  also  from  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  borders, 
and  the  interest  and  value  attaching  to  its  geological  lealures.  As  a 
mining  region  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  and  is  rich 
in  veins  of  metaUic  copper  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  the  ores  of  ihose 
metals.  At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valua- 
ble mining  disti'ict  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  gold 
deposites  of  California, 

This  great  lake  is.  comprised  between  the  46th  and  49th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  the,84lh  and  92d  degrees  of  longitude,  west  of 
Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  400  miles;  its. width  in  the  middle  is 
160  mUes,  and  its  mean  depth  has  been  eetimated  at  900  feet.  Its  sur- 
lace  is  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  its  bot- 
tom is  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ancient  French  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who  first  explored  and  described  this  great  lake,  and  published 
an  account  of  it  in  Paris  in  1636,  describe  the  form  of  its  shores  as 
similar  to  that  of  a  bended  bow,  the  northern  shore  being  the  arc,  and 
the  southern  the  cord,  while  Keweenaw  Point,  projecting  from  the 
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southern  sbore  to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is  the  arrow.  This  graphic 
description  ia  illustrated  by  a  map,  prepared  by  them,  which  displays 
the  geographical  position  of  the  shores  of  this  great  lake  with  as  much' 
fidelity  as  most  of  the  common  maps  of  our  own  day,  and  proves 
that  those  early  explorers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  its  shores,  and 
knew  how  to  malve  geopraphical  surveys  with  considei'able  exactness. 
Reference  to  a  former  report  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
by  myself,  (31st  Congress,  1st  session,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  6,  part  3d,  Wash- 
ington, 1849,)  fully  demonstrates  how  much  was  known  to  the  early 
French  explorers,  of  the  geography  and  mineral  resources  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  regions  circumadjacent ;  and  that  report  will  be  found, 
notwithstanding  some  omissions  and  interpolations,  lor  which  I  do  not 
hold  myself  responsible,  to  contain  much  that  will  tend  to  throw  light 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands  lying  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  lake. 

The  coast  of  Lake  Superior  is  formed  of  rocks  of  various  kinds  and  of 
different  geological  groups.  The  whole  coast  of  the  lake  is  rock-bound ; 
and  in  some  places,  mountain  masses  of  considerable  elevation  rear 
themselves  from  the  immediate  shore,  while  mural  precipices  and  beet- 
ling crags  oppose  themselves  to  the  surges  of  this  mighty  lake,  and 
threaten  the  unfortunate  mariner,  who  may  be  caught  in  a  stoim  upon 
a  lee-shore,  with  almost  inevitable  destruction.  Small  coves,  or  boat- 
harbors,  are  abundantly  afforded  by  the  myriads  of  indentations  upon 
the  rocky  coast ;  and  there  are  a  few  good  snug  harbors  for  vessels  of 
moderate  capacity,  such  as  steamboats,  schooners,  and  the  like.  Isle 
Royale,  though  rarely  visited  by  the  passing  vessels,  affords  the  best 
harbors.  Keweenaw  Point  has  two  bays  in  which  vessels  find  shelter, 
viz  :  Copper  harbor  and  Eagle  harbor.  Adequate  protection  may  be' 
found  from  the  surf  under  the  lee  of  the  Apostle  islands,  at  La  Pointe  ; 
and  there  is  tolerable  anchorage  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  the  port  of 
embarcation  upon  St.  Mary's  river,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

There  are  but  few  islands  in  Lake  Superior;  and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  most  remarkably  from  Lake  Huron,  which  is  thickly  dotted  with 
isles  and  islets,.especially  on  its  northern  shore. 

Owing  to  the  lofty  crags  which  surround  Lake  Superior,  the  winds 
sweeping  over  the  lake  impinge  upon  its  surface  so  abruptly  as  to  raise 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  combing  sea,  which  is  exti-emely  dangerous  to 
boats  and  small  crafi.  It  is  not  safe,  on  this  account,  to  venture  far  out 
into  the  lake  in  batteaux ;  and  hence  voyageurs  generally  hug  the 
shore,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  land  m  case  ot  sudden  storms. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  the  navigation  of  the  lake 
is  ordinarily  safe ;  but  alter  the  middle  of  September  gi'eat  caution  is 
ret]uired  in  navigating,  its  waters,  and  boatmen  of  experience  never 
venture  far  from  land,  or  attempt  long  traverses  across  bays.  Their 
boats  are  always  drawn  far  up  on  the  land  at  every  camping-place  for 
the  night,  lest  they  should  be  staved  to  pieces  by  the  surl,  which  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  rise  and  beat  with  gi-eat  fury  upon  the  beaches. 

The  northern  or  Canadian  shore  of  the  lake  is  most  precipitous,  and 
consequently  most  dangerous  to  the  navigator.  On  the  south  shore, 
again,  the  sandstone  cliffs  which  rise  in  mm-al  or  overhanging  preci- 
pices, dnectly  firom  the  water's  edge  for  many  miles,  afford  no  landlng- 
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places.  This  is  the  case  er'peciallj  along  the  cliffs  iit  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  and  on  the  coast  of  Keweenaw  bay,  called  I'Anse  by  the  French 
voyage  urs. 

On  the  coast  of  Isle  Eoyale  there  are  beautiful  boat  harbors  scattered 
along  its  whole  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  island;  and  at  its  easterly 
extremity  the  long  spits  of  rocks,  which  prtgect  like  fingers  ikr  into 
the  lake,  afford  abundant  shelter  for  boats  or  small  vessels,  while,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  large  and  well  sheltered  bay 
called  Washington  harbor. 

Near  Siskawit  bay  the  navigator  must  beware  of  the  gently-shelving 
red  sandstone  strata  which  run  for  many  miles  out  into  the  lake,  with 
a  few  feet  only  of  water  covering  them.  Rock  harbor,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  is  a  large  and  perfectly  saie  harbor  for  any  vessels, 
and  has  good  holding-ground  for  anchorage,  with  a  very  bold  shore, 
while  the  numerous  islands,  which  stand  like  so  many  castles  at  its 
entrance,  protect  it  from  the  heavy  surges  of  the  lake.  The  whole 
aspect  of  mis  bay  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  though  there 
is  no  modem  volcano  in  the  back-gromid  to  complete  the  scene. 

None  of  the  American  lakes  can  compare  with  Lake  Superior  in 
healthfiilness  of  climate  during  the  summer  months,  and  there  is  no 
place  so  well  calculated  to  restore  the  health  of  an  invalid  who  has 
suffered  from  the  depressing  miasms  of  the  fever-breeding  soil  of  the 
southwestern  States.  In  winter  the  climate  is  severe,  and  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  mercury  not  unfrequently  freezes ;  but  on  Keweenaw  Point, 
where  the  waters  of  the  lake  temper  the  chillness  of  the  air,  the  cold  is 
not  excessive,  and  those  who  have  resided  there  during  the  winter,  say 
that  the  cold  is  not  more  difficult  of  endurance  than  in  toe  New  England 
.  States.  Heavy  snows  fall  in  mid-winter  on  this  promontory,  owing  to 
its  almost  insular  situation;  but  the  inhabitants  are  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  snow-shoes,  so  that  snow  is  not  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
pedestrian,  while,  on  the  newly-made  roads,  the  sleds  and  sleighs  soon 
Deat  a  track,  on  which  gay  winter  parties  ride  and  frolic  during  the 
long  winter  evenings  of  this  high  northern  latitude.  From  researches 
which  I  have  made,  it  appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Copper  Harbor,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  is  48°  ;  and  from  my  experiments 
on  the  temperature  of  the  lake,  at  different  seasons  of  tbe  year,  the 
waters  of  this  great  lake  arc  shown  to  preserve  a  constant  temperature 
of  about  39|*  or  40°  F.,  which  is  that  of  water  at  its  maximum  density. 

It  is  known  that  Lake  Superior  never  freezes  in  the  middle,  nor  any- 
where except  near  its  shores,  from  which  the  ice  very  rarely  extends  to 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distance.  Occasionally,  in  severe  win- 
ters, the  ice  does  extend  from  the  Canada  shore  to  Isle  Royale,  which 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant ;  so  that  the  caribou  and  moose 
cross  over  on  it  to  the  island,  whither  the  Indian  hunters  some- 
times follow  them  over  the  same,  treacherous  bridge,  liable,  although 
it  is,  to  be  suddenly  broken  into  fragments  by  the  surges  of  the  lake, 

By  the  action  of  drifting  ice,  not  only  have  boulders  of  rocks  and  of 
native  copper  been  transported  far  from  their  native  beds,  and  depos- 
ited upon  the  shore  at  distant  places ;  but  even  animals,  such  as  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  deer,  moose,  caribou,  and  bears,  have  thus  navigated 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  and  been  landed  on  islaudg  to  which 
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they  could  not  otherwise  have  gained  access.  The  mouth  of  every 
river  on  the  lake  shore  reveals,  hy  the  debris  brought  down  by  ice  in 
the  spring  freshets,  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  raineiuls  which  occur 
in  its  immediate  banks  or  bed ;  and  thus  indicates  to  the  explorer  the 
proper  places  where  to  search  for  ores  or  metals. 

The  early  French  explorers  noticed  the  fact  of  the  transportation  of 
masses  of  native  copper  and  rock  by  drift-ice,  but  they  made  no  use  of 
these  facts  to  discover  the  native  deposites  of  metals  in  the  rocks  which 
border  on  the  rivers.  It  was  by  follovi^ing  the  hint  drawn  from  these 
traces  that  my  assistEint  and  myself  were  enabled,  in  1844  and  1845, 
to  discover,  and  make  known  to  the  country,  those  valuable  mines, 
which  have  so  astonished  the  world  by  their  metallic  contents,  and 
which  subsequently  induced  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
undertake  a  geological  survey  of  that  territory,  with  the  conduct  of 
which  I  was  charged  by  the  Hon,  Robert  J.  Wallter,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  which  I  effected,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
before  my  labors  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  by  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control. 

To  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, one  of  the  principal  obstacles  will  be  fbimd  in  the  winter's  ice, 
against  which  the  locks  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal  must  be  guarded, 
or  the  work,  however  strong,  will  be  overturned  and  destroyed.  Ves- 
sels of  any  considerable  burden  cannot  approach  the  shore  nearer  than 
about  half  a  mite.  The  canal  must,  therefore,  be  carried  out  into  the 
water  to  that  distance,  and  the  form  of  the  ice-breakers,  guards,  or 
mole,  must  be  sut^h  as  to  idlow  the  ice  to  rise  over  them,  and  not  to 
press  against  perpendicular  walls.  This  is  to  be  done  by  giving  a 
proper  slope,  or  bevel,  to  the  walls,  so  that  the  ice  will  ride  up  them 
ana  break  into  pieces.  By  this  method  the  harbor  and  entrance  locks 
may  be  sufficiently  protected  sigainst  the  driving  and  expanding  ice  of 
the  lake  and  St.  Mary's  river, 

The  opening  of  a  ship-canal  between  Lalie  Superior  and  the  lower 
lakes  is  one  ofthe  most  important  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  Congress  has  thought  it  best  to  appropriate  land 
instead  of  applying  money  directly  to  the  execution  of  this  great  work, 
which  may  now  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  country  at  large.  So  soon  as  the  canal  above  mentioned  shall  be 
completed,  the  summer  tour  of  travellei^s  will  be  extended  to  a  cruise 
around  Lake  Superior,  and  from  La  Pointe  many  will  cross  over  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi  river;  and  tbus  explorers 
wilt  find  it  easy  to  gain  access  to  remote  regions,  now  seldom  visited 
by  white  men.  The  importance  of  this  enterprise  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  its  consequence  will  be  the  vast  facilitation  and  increase 
of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  incalculable  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  the  pubhc  lands,  while  a  tide  of  immigration  may  be 
looked  for  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
from  the  New  England  States,  pouring  into  the  northwestern  wilder- 
ness, and  subduing  the  forests,  and  extending  far  and  wide  the  area  of 
freedom  and  civilization. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  a  canal  or  railway  will  be  made 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  j  and  possibly  we  may  see  the  trade  of  Hud- 
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son's  bay  flowing  into  the  United  States,  through  Lake  Superior  and 
our  other  great  lakes  and  rivers.  For  that  great  bay  is  but  fiiteen  days' 
canoe  voyage  from  Lake  Superior,  and  the  portages  are  few  and  not 
long,  so  mat  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  carry  on  constant 
comronnication  with  their  factories  upon  the  bay  from  their  posts  upon 
Lake  Superior;  and  their  agents  at  the  British  posts  in  Oregon  travel 
from  their  stations  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  way  of  Hud- 
son's bay  and  Lake  Superior,  on  their  route  to  Great  Britain.  This 
northern  region  has  unfortunately  been  always,  hitherto,  undervalued. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  importcint  mineral  regions  in 
America ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  deposites  of  na- 
tive copper  on  Copper  Mine  and  McKenzie's  rivers,  in  the  same  kinds 
of  rock  that  contain  the  stupendous  lodes  of  this  metal  on  Keweenaw 
Point  and  the  Ontonagon  rivers.  Every  means  that  tend  to  carry  our 
population  farther  northward,  wiU  tend  to  bring  to  light  and  to  practical 
utility  the  mineral  treasures  of  those  regions ;  while  trade  in  furs  and 
seal-skins  will  be  brought  nearer  to  us  by  enterprising  meu;  it  matters 
notwhetherof  the  British  provinces  or  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  time  is  now  come  when  the  public  faith  is  settled  on  the  value 
of  mineral  preductions;  and  it  is  understood  that  good  working  mines 
,  are  sure  to  command  and  reward  the  energies  of  capitalists  and  miners, 
since  it  is  proved  that  mining  is  liable  to  no  greater  risks  of  failure  than 
ordinary  mercantile  enterprises,  provided  due  precaution  be  exercised 
by  the  adventurers  in  the  selection  of  their  mines  and  in  working  them 
to  advantage. 

ROCKS  OF  LAKB  SUPERIOR  LAND  DSSTBICT. 

On  approaching  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  the  St,  Mary's  river  the. 
geologist  has  an  opportunity  oi  discovering  the  age  of  the  sandstone 
strata,  by  observing  that  the  limestones  of  Saint  Joseph's  island,  and  of 
the  other  numerous  isles  in  that  river,  are  rocks  of  the  Devonian  group, 
and  contain  the  characteristic  fossils  by  which  that  rock  is  determined 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  those  of  Eifel,  as  has  been  fully  proved  by  Mons. 
Jules  Marcou,  the  geologist  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  to  make  collections  for  the  Museum  of  Geology  in  the 
Jardin  des  FlaMes  of  Paris,  These  Devonian  rocks,  like  those  of  Mack- 
inac, have  been  mistaken  by  two  geologists  who  have  reported  upon 
this  district,  for  Siberian  limestones ;  by  whom  the  geological  position 
of  the  sandstone  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  also  been  mistaken,  in 
their  supposing  that  it  passed  beneath  these  Devonian  rocks,  when  it 
,  in  reality  is  above  them,  as  it  is  seen  to  rest  horizontally  around  Silu- 
rian limestone,  near  Sturgeon  river,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  beneath  which 
it  cannot  pass,  considering  the  fact  that  the  limestone  in  question  has  a 
■  dip  of  thirty  degrees  from  the  horizon,  while  the  sandstone  at  that  place 
is  quite  horizontaL 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior 
are  above  Devonian  rocks,  and  therefore  cannot  be  older  than  the  coal 
formation;  while  from  their  lithological  characters  they  appear  to  belong 
to  the  Permian  system  of  Verneuu  and  Murchison.  Above  the  Sault 
we  see  these  red  and  gray  sandstones  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle  into  the 
lake,  showing  that  they  do  in  fact  dip  du^ectly  opposite  to  the  direction 
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that  would  be  required  to  make  them  dip  beneath  the  limestone  on 
St.  Mary's  river. 

This  question  is  one  of  some  importance;  since,  if  the  sandstones  of 
Lsike  Superior  were,  as  has  been  erroneously  alleged,  of  the  Potsdam 
group,  they  would  be  out  of  all  accordance  with  the  ascertained  facts 
of  geological  science,  and  would  break  into  the  system  of  the  best 
known  laws  of  elevation  of  strata  and  of  order  of  super-position. 
Li  point  of  fact  the  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior  are  the  exact  equiva- 
lents of  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  trap-rocks  of  the  same  age  as 
those  on  Lake  Superior  pass  through  it  and  produce  precisely  the  same 
results  as  I  have  already  described  in  my  reports  on  the  geology  and 
mines  of  Lake  Superior,  bearing  in  the  same  way  more  or  less  native 
copper,  with  occasional  particles  of  silver.  Now,  Potsdam  sand- 
stone never  presents  any  such  results  in  any  part  of  America ;  and  to 
call  that  of  Lake  Superior  its  equivalent,  is  but  to  lead  people  astray, 
and  to  nourish  false  nopes  of  finding  copper  and  sQver  where  it  does 
not  occur,  while  a  great  error  introduced  into  science  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  mischievous  results.  On  this  account,  1  have  thought 
proper  to  notice  an  error  which  would  not  otherwise  be  worthy  of  refu- 
tation. 

Leaving  the  Sault  and  cruising  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
with  an  occasional  trip  inland,  we  come  to  clifis  of  sandstone,  and  then 
to  rocks  called  metamorphic,  which  extend  from  Chocolate  to  Carp 
and  DeEid  rivers,  and  fina  slate  rocks,  granite  rocks,  sienite,  hornblend 
rock,  and  clilorite  slatfe.  In  this  group  ot  primary  rocks  we  fine  mount- 
ain masses  of  excellent  specular  iron  ore  and  magnetic  iron  ore  mixed. 
These  mountains  of  iron  ore  were  originally  explored  under  my  direc- 
tions, by  Mr.  Joseph  Stacy,  of  Maine,  who  first  called  public  attention 
to  them  in  1S45.  They  were  subsequently  examined  by  Dr.  John 
Locke,  and  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Channing,  while  serving  as  my  assistants  in 
the  geological  survey  of  this  region  in  1847. 

Tliere  is  an  immense  supply  of  the  richest  kind  of  iron  ore  in  these 
hills,  and  the  Jackson  Iron  Company  of  Michigan  has  erected  forges  for 
maliing  blooms  for  bar-iron — the  quality  of  which  is  excellent.  This 
region  ma.y  be  called  one  of  the  important  iron  districts  of  Lalce  Su- 
perior, and  will  become  of  great  value  at  some  future  day,  when 
there  shall  be  facilities  for  transportation  of  the  ore  to  the  coal  districts 
of  Ohio. 

The  granitic  and  sienite  rocks  occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
which  has  not  yet  been  explored,  and  has  only  been  run  over  by  the 
linear  surveyors,  who  have  brought  out  fragments  indicating  the  country 
to  the  westward  of  the  sandstone,  on  the  coast,  to  be  crystalline ;  but 
the  geological  relations  of  the  two  rocks  have  never  been  ascertained, 
nor  have  their  mineral  contents  been  seen  by  any  one. 

Following  the  coast  to  PAnse,  or  Keweenaw  bay,  we  find  on  the 
south  side  of  that  bay  large  beds  of  slate  rocks,  some  of  which  are  good 
novaculite  or  whetstone  slate.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  we  find 
.  a  long  senes  of  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  perfectly  horizontal,  or  at  most 
wavy,  extending  all  the  way  to  Bete  Gris.  This  sandstone,  as  before 
observed  at  Sturgeon  river,  surrounds  a  mass  of  Silurian  limestone  con- 
taining shells,  known  as  the  Pentamerus  oblmgus,  one  of  which  I  dis.- 
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covered  in  a  piece  of  the  limestone  brought  to  me  by  one  of  my  assist- 
ants in  1848. 

At  Lac  la  Belle  and  at  Mt.  Houghton  the  trap-rocks  occur,  and  ride 
over  the  sandstone  strata  after  passing  between  their  layers ;  and  at 
Ml.  Houghton  the  igneous  agency  of  this  ti"ap-rock  has  changed  the  fine 
sandstone  into  a  kind  of  jasper. 

At  Lac  la  Belle,  on  Bohemian  mountain,  we  have  regular  veins  of 

the  gray  sulphuret  of  copper,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphuret 

.  of  Sliver.     Mines  have  been  opened  on  this  hill,  but  have  not  thus  far 

proved  successful,  since  the  oi^e  requires  preparation  by  machinery  not 

yet  to  be  procured  in  that  region. 

Lac  la  Belle  is  a  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  mount- 
ains or  steep  hills,  such  as  Mt.  Houghton  and  Bohemian  mountain, 
■while  on  the  south  the  horizontal  plains  of  sandstone  stretch  away  in 
the  distance  and  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  forest  trees.-  Leaving 
Lac  la  Belle,  we  pass  down  a  serpentine  stream  which  enters  the  great 
lalie.  Then  following  the  coast,  we  pass  beneath  frowning  cra^s  and 
visit  the  falls  of  the  Little  Montreal  stream.  All  this  coast  consists  of 
trap-rocks,  and  of  a  kind  of  porphyry  or  compact  red  feldspar.  No 
copper  veins  of  any  value  occur  on  the  coast  this  side  of  the  point, 
though  many  companies  have  wasted  their  money  in  attempts  to  work 
calcareous  spar  veins  that  are  perfectly  dead  lodes,  or  free  from  copper. 
At  the  extremity  of  the-  point,  agates  are  found  in  amygdEdoidal  trap- 
rocks,  and  on  the  shore  in  the  form  of  rolled  pebbles. 

Doubling  the  cape,  we  soon  pass  Horseshoe  cove  and  reach  Copper 
harbor,  the  site  of  Fort  Wilkins,  and  one  of  the  first  places  where  cop- 
per ore  was  .noticed  by  the  French  Jesuits ;  since  whose  time  it  has 
ever  been  known  to  the  voyageurs  on  the  hike  under  the  name  of  the 
green  rock. 

While  constructing  the  fort  at  Copper  Harbor,  numerous  boulders  of 
black  oxide  of  copper,  a  very  rare  ore  of  that  metal,  were  discovered ; 
and  before  long  a  vein  of  this  valuable  ore  was  discovered  in  the  con- 
glomerate rocks,  near  the  pickets  which  enclose  the  parade  ground. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vein  called  the  green 
rock  at  Hayes's  Point,  and  was  immediately  opened  by  the,  Boston 
and  Pittsburg  Mining  Company.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  vein 
was  soon  cut  off,  as  I  had  ventured  to  predict  it  would  be,  by  aheavy 
stratum  of  fine-grained  red  sandstone,  which  is  not  cupriferous.  There 
the  vein  was  found  to  consist  wholly  of  calcareous  spar,  and  of  earthy 
minerals  of  no  economical  value. 

The  miners  were  then  transferred  to  the  cliff  near  Eagle  liver, 
where  I  had  surveyed  a  valuable  vein  of  native  copper,  mixed  with  sil- 
ver. This  vein  has  since  been  fully  proved,  and  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world ;  there  being  solid  masses  of  pure  copper  in  the  vein,  of  more 
than  100  tons  weight  each,  besides  masses  of  smaller  size  in  other 
parts  of  the  vein.  This  mine  has  produced  about  900  tons  of  copper 
per  annum,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  copper  mines  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  regular  metallic  vein,  in  amygdaloidal  trap-rock,  which 
underlies  the  compact  Uap-rock  that  caps  "the  hilL  The  spot  is  one  of 
the  finest  locations  for  mining  purposes  that  I  have  seen,  the  vein  being 
exposed  in  the  face  ofachffSOO  feet  above  the  level  off  *'" 
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branch  of  Eagle  river.  This  vein,  when  first  discovered,  was  far  from 
disclosing  its  real  value.  A  perpendicular  vein  of  prehnile,  six  inches 
wide  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  was  obsei-ved  to  contain  a  few  particles  of 
copper  and  silver,  not  amounting  to  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
mass.  About  half  way  down  the  cliff  this  vein  of  prehnite  was  found 
to  be  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  corittnned  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  some  silver.  It  was  thought  worth  while  to  drive  a  level 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff)  where,  according  to  the  rate  of  widening 
of  the  vein,  it  ought  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  This  was  done 
at  my  suggestion,  and  a  mELgnificent  lode  of  copper  was  disclosed; 
many  lumps  of  solid  copper  of  several  hundred. weight  being  found 
mixed  with  the  vein-stone.  On  sinking  a  shaft  at  this  point  the  solid 
metallic  copper  was  soon  found  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  width  of 
the  chasm,  and  immense  blocks  of  copper  are  now  talien  from  this  vein 
by  the  miners,  who  are  working  levels  300  or  more  feet  below  the 
mouth  ofthe  shaft.  Large  quantities  of  lumps  of  copper  called  harrel 
ore,  and  rock  rich  in  smaller  pieces  of  copper,  mixed  with  silver,  Eire 
now  raised,  this  last  being  called  stamp  ore,  and  worked  hy  stamping 
and  washing  the  ore.  From  this  stamp  work  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pure  silver  is  picked  out  by  liand,  ajid  much  is  still  left 
among  tlie  finer  particles  of  metal  and  goes  into  the  melted  copper. 

Suitable  cupelling  furnaces  will  ultimately  be  erected  for  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  silver  from  this  rich  argentiferous  stamp  work,  lead  being 
the  appropriate  metal  for  its  extraction  by  eliquation  and  cupellation. 

There  are  other  valuable  copper  mines  on  Eagle  river.  The  North 
American  Company,  which  has  one  end  of  the  cliff"  vein,  called  the 
South  Chff  mine,  and  another  on  which  their  mining  operations  cora- 
meiiced  some  years  ago,  is  at  present  in  successful  operation,  and  will 
add  much  to  the  exports  of  copper  from  the  lake. 
.  The  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company,  which  was  the  first  that  engaged 
in  those  mining  operations  that  gave  value  to  this  district,  opened  its 
first  mines  on  Eagle  river  in  1844.  Under  the  very  unfavorable  state 
of  things  which  then  existed  in  the  savage  and  uncivilized  state  of  the 
country,  and  after  two  or  three  years'  labor,  they  very  unfortunately 
sold  their  mines,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  were  upon  the  vein 
that  now  has  been  proved  to  be  so  very  rich  in  copper  and  silver. 
The  Phcenix  Copper  Company,  formed  ofthe  remains  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Company,  opened  these  mines  anew ;  and  now  these  give  ample 
encouragement  to  the  new  adventurers,  who  will  doubtless  reap  their 
reward  in  valuable  returns  for  their  labor  and  enterprise. 

A  new  vein  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  first  that  was  opened,  on 
the  river's  borders,  is  said  to  give  promise  of  valuable  returns. 

The  Copper  Falls  mine,  another  branch  of  the  Lake  Superior  Com- 
pany, is  also  engaged  in  working  valuable,  veins  of  native  copper  and 
silver,  and  has  sent  some  of  their  metals  to  market. 

The  Northwest  Company  has  a  valuable  mine  a  few  miles  from 
Eagle  Harbor,  and  the  metal  raised  therefrom  is  very  rich  and  abundant, 
some  of  it  being  mixed  with  sprigs  and  particles  of  metallic  silver. 
This  mine,  if  opened  with  due  skill,  and  in  as  bold  a  manner  as  that 
of  the  Boston  and  Pittsburg  Company  at  the  cliff",  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  great  value. 
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There  is  niso  a  mine,  owned  by  the  Northwestern  Company,  near 
the  Copper  Falls  mine,  in  the  rear  of  Eagle  Harbor,  which  is  also  rich 
in  native  copper,  but  I  do  not  know  its  present  condition. 

A  mine  was  also  opened  at  Eagle  Harbor,  which  gave  a  large  yield 
of  copper  mixed  with  laumoniie ;  but  the  mine  was  opened  like  a 
quarry,  and  was  close  to  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It  was,  therefore, 
,  soon  flooded,  and  was  consequently  abandoned  by  the  miners. 

There  is  also  a  mine  called  the  Forsyth,  which  is  probably  a  valu- 
able one,  but  it  was  not  opened  at  the  time  I  made  my  sui"vey3.  I 
obtained  fine  specimens  ol  copper  and  silver  from  this  vein,  and  sent 
thenr  to  Washington,  with  the  large  collection  I  made  for  the  United 
States  government,  and  they  are  now  to  be  seen  with  my  collection  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

A  full  and  minute  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  collection  I  made  for 
the  United  States  government  was  sent  by  me,  as  a  part  of  my  report, 
to  the  late  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior;  but  it  has  not  been  printed, 
though  it  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  report,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  full  understanding  thereof,  and  for  learning  the 
nature,  locality,  and  value  of  each  specimen  in  the  collection  made 
by  me. 

The  rocks  which  contain  native  copper,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  are  of 
that  khid  called  amygdaloidal  trap,  which  is  a  vesicular  rock,  formed 
by  the  interfusion  of  sandstone  and  trap-rock,  and  is  the  product  of 
the  combination  of  the  two  gaseous  bubbles,  or  aqueous  vapors,  which 
have  blown  it  into  a  sort  of  scoria  at  the  time  of  its-  formation.  It  is 
in  this  rock  tliat  we  find  the  copper-bearing  prehnite  and  other  vein- 
stones peculiar  to  the  copper  lodes.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  satne  facts 
were  observed  by  Mr.  Alger  and  myself,  only  that  there  the  copper  is 
more  abundant  in  the  brecciated  trap,  or  a  trap  tuff,  which  hes  below 
the  amygdaloid.  Prehnite  does  not  occur  in  Nova  Scotia  trap,  but  in 
its  stead  we  find  analcime,  laumonite,  and  stilbite,  aa  the  minerals 
accompanying  the  native  copper. 

On  Isle  Royale  we  have  phenomena  similar  to  those  observed  on 
Keweenaw  Point;  long  belts  of  trap-rock,  with  bands  of  a  con- 
glomerate of  coarse  water-worn  pebbles,  and  strata  of  find  red  sand- 
stone. 

The  trap-rocks  rest  on  the  strata  of  sandstone,  after  passing  between 
thin  strata;  and  at  the  line  of  contact,  and  for  a  coiisiderable  distance, 
we  have  an  amygdaloidal  structure  developed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  trap-rock  was  poured  over  the  sandstone  strata  wbde  the  whole 
was  submerged,  and  that  other  beds  of  sandstone  were  deposited  upon 
it;  so  that  if  this  was  the  case,  we  should  have  a  succession  of 
deposites ;  but  in  some  places  it  appears  as  if  the  trap  had  elevated 
the  strata,  and  pushed  itself  through  the  sandstone  by  main  ibrce.' 
"Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  strike  of  the 
strata  and  the  direction  of  the  included  trap-rock  ai-e  the  same.  On 
Keweenaw  Point  we  have  veins  cutting  across  the  general  direction  of 
the  strata,  and,  of  course,  of  the  trap  range,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it, 
"across  t/ie  country;"  while  on  Isle  Royale  the  copper  veins  more  fre- 
quently run  pai'allel  with  the  trap  ranges,  or  "with  the  country." 

On  Isle  Royale,  as  near  tlie  Ontonagon  river,  on,  the  south  shore  of 
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tile  lake,  massive  cpidote  is  the  most  common  "vein-stone"  that  bears 
native  copper — the  metal  being  interspersed  with  it  in  its  mass,  or 
spread  in  thin  sheets  in  the  natui'al  joints  of  the  rock,  with  occasional 
masses  or  lumps  of  considerable  ma,gnitude.  Near  Rock  Harbor,  on 
Isle  Royale,  at  a  place  called  Epidote,  and  at  another  called  after  the 
most  abundant  mineral  found  in  the  veins,  granular  and  compact 
epidote  are  the  prevalent  rocks  accompanying  the  native  copper.  So, 
also,  at  Scovill's  Point  the  same  associations  prevail  in  the  cupriferous 
veins. 

The  most  important  and  productive  mines  of  native  copper  on  Isle 
Royale  have  been  opened  on  the  north  side  of  the  island ;  but  still  the 
explorations  have  been  too  limited  to  allow  of  our  judging  of  the 
value  of  the  numerous  veins  upon  that  remarkable  island.  At  Wash- 
ington Harbor,  upon  Phelps's  island,  several  promising  veins  of  .native 
copper,  associated  with  prehnite,  occur;  but  they  have  not  been 
opened  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  establish  their  value.  At  Siskawit  bay 
f  we  find  a  large  body  of  fine  red  sandstone  bordering  the  trap-rocks,  and 
shelving  down  into  the  laJie  at  a  very  moderate  angle.  No  valuable 
copper  veins  have  been  found  at  this  place;  but  the  bay  is  one  of  the 
favorite  stations  for  fishermen,  who  pack  annually  great  numbers  of 
siskawit  \salmo  s\skawiti\  the  fattest  and  finest  species  of  the  lake  titiut 
family,  and  large  lake  trout,  namaycush,  \taltm  ametkijstm,']  and  white- 
fish,  attihawmeg,  [coregonm  allius,']  for  the  western  market — from 
900  to  1,000  barrels  of  these  fine  fish  being  salted  and  packed  for  saJe 
each  year. 

The  siskawit  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  this 
island,  few  being  caught  on  the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  their 
migrations  being  extremely  limited.  They  Eire  caught  readily  by  the 
hook,  but  are  more  commonly  taken  by  means  of  gill-nets,  which 
are  set  a  yard  or  two  from  the  bottom,  in  water  of  about  200  feet 
depth — the  lower  edge  of  the  net  being  anchored  by  means  of  small 
stones  attached  to  cords,  while  the  upper  edge  is  sustained  vertically 
by  means  of  thin  laths  or  spindles  of  light  wood.  These  nets  are  set 
at  night,  and  are  drawn  in  the  morning. 

The  siskawit  weighs  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  while  the  lake 
trout  often  weighs  as  much  as  foity  or  fifty  pounds. 

Of  all  the  fish  caught  upon  the  lake  the  siskawit  is  most  prized  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  its  fatness.  White-fish  are,  however,  much 
more  delicate,  and  axe  preferred  to  all  others  by  the  white  inhabitants 
and  travellers. 

The  fisheries  of  Lake  Superior  are  of  great  value  to  the  people 
living  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  of  some  importance  to  the 
States  bordering  on  the  other  and  lower  lakes,  and  the  inland,  towns 
near  their  borders.  To  the  poor  Indian  the  bounties  of  the-  great  lakes 
are  of  vital  importance,  for,  without  the  fish,  the  native  tribes  would 
soon  perish.  Game  has  become  exceedingly  scarce  in  these  thickly 
wooded  regions,  only  a  few  bears,  rabbits,  and  porcupines,  and  some 
partridges,  being  found  in  the  woods,  and  ducks  in  moflerale  numbers 
upon  the  waters. 

Agriculture  has  scarcely  begun  to  tame  the  wilderness  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  copper  mines,  and  the  only  crops  raised  are  potatoes 
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and  a  few  hardy  northern  esculents.  Small  cereal  grains — such 
as  oats,  barley,  and  rye — will  do  well  here  as  in  Canada;  and 
Indian  corn  of  the  northern  varieties,  in  places  not  too  much  exposed 
to  the  chill  breezes  of  the  lake,  thrives  and  ripens.  English  grasses 
have  not  yet  been  cultivated,  bat  they  will  undoubtedly  thrive  as  well 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  eis  in.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  native  grasses  are  abundant  and  good,  but  are  limited  to 
BmaU  natural  prairies  or  to  dried  up  ponds.  Judging  from  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  forest  ti-ees — such  as  the  maple,  yellow  birch,  and  other, 
trees  common  to  Maine  and  New  Brunswick — we  should  judge  that 
the  soU  was  as  good  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  as  in  that  State 
and  province. 

Those  who  have  only  viewed  the  immediate  coast  of  the  lake,  es- 
pecially that  now  densely  covered  with  a  tangled  growth  of  small, 
stunted  spruce  and  fir  trees,  would  be  likely  to  undei-value  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  that  region.  They  should  remember  that  the  cold 
air  from  the  lake  affects  the  vegetation  only  near  its  shores,  and  that 
faither  inland  the  temperature  more  resembles  that  of  Canada  and 
the  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  This  is  not 
only  shown  by  the  native  forest  trees  and  the  Howering  plants,  but  also, 
where  clearings  have  been  made  to  a  sufficient  extent,  by  the  agricul- 
tural produce  raised  upon  the  soil. 

The  forests  also  are  filled  with  excellent  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses; and,  where  the  growth  is  ol'  mixed  trees,  such  as  sugar-maple, 
yeUow  birch,  and  pines,  the  white  and  yellow  pines  are  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  furnish  good  lumber  for  sawing  into  boards,  planks,  and 
deals.  Though  there  is  little  prospect  at  present  of  sending  sawed 
boards  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  lower  lake  countiy,  the  time  will 
come  when  this  valuable  timber  will  become  of  commercial  import- 
ance; and  that  time  wiU  arrive  the  sooner  if  the  ship  canal  now  pr&r 
posed  at  the  Sault  de  Sainte  Marie  shall  be  constructed  within  any 
reasonable  time.    ■ 

■  The  northern  or  British  shore  of  Lake  Superior  has  as  yet  been  hut 
little  explored,  either  geologically  or  for  minerals.  One  mine  of  blende, 
or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  richly  mixed  with  spangles  of  native  silver,  and  a 
vein  ol"  sulphuret  of  copper,  have  been  discovered  at  Prince's  bay,  on 
the  north  shore,  not  far  from  Isle  Royaie.  1  know  not  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  the  ores  of  this  mine,  but  at  the  time 
when  I  examined  it,  in  1847,  it  gave  promise  of  rich  returns.  Aa 
a  general  thing  the  copper  on  the  northern  shores  is  mineralized  by. 
sulphur,  and  occurs  as  yellow  copper  pyrites,  or  as  gray  or  black 
sulphurets  of  copper,  while  the  copper  on  the  south  shore  and  on  Isle 
Koyale  is  mostly  in  the  metaUic  state,  and  aU  the  valuable  working- 
mines  are  there  opened  for  the  native  metal.  This  is  a  remarkable 
reversion  of  the  usual  laws  of  mineral  veins,  and  was  first  discovered 
and  pointed  out  by  myself,  and  tlie  first  mines  for  native  copper  were 
opened  by  my  advice  and  in  accordance  with  my  surveys,  in  1844,  as 
before  stated-  This  remarkable  region  has  certainly  surprised  both 
geologists  and  miners  by  its  wonderful  lodes  of  native  copper,  and  by 
the  lumps  of  pure  silver  which  have  been  opened  and  brought  to  light 
by  enterprising  companies  and  skilful  miners.  /—  -^  -^  -,[  , 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  associations  of  metals  is  here  observed 
in  the  intermixture  of  pure  silver  with  pure  copper,  the  two  metal* 
being  perfectly  united  without  any  alloying  of  one  with  the  other^ 
This  singular  condition  of  these  two  metals  has  puzzled  chemists  and 
mineralogists;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  mode  of  depo- 
sition in  the  veins  is  stUl  undiscovered.  It  is  obvious,  from,  experiment, 
and  from  all  we  know  of  the  affinities  of  metals  for  each  other,  tliat 
the  native  copper  was  not  injected  in  a  molten  state  into  the  veins.. 
Although  I  have  discovered  the  manner  in  which  the  copper  veins' 
■were  probably  formed,  I  am  fai-  from  having  learned  that  of  the  silver,- 
for  we  know  of  no  volatile  salt,  or  combination  of  that  metal.  This 
subject,  which  has  occupied  much  of  my  time  for  several  years,  will  be 
explained  more  fully  at  a  future  time,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  scien- 
tific men,  as  it  does  not  form  a  suitable  subjectfor  a  mere  popular 
essay  like  the  present  communication ;  and,  as  before  observe^,  is  still 
an  uncompleted  study. 

The  rocks  known  to  belong  to  the  cupriferous  formation  of  Lake 
Superior  are  all  of  igneous  formation,  or  have  been  thrown  up  from 
the  unknown  interior  of  the  globe  in  a  molten  state,  and  in  long  rents, 
having  a  somewhat  crescentic  shape,  with  the  curve  toward  the  north 
and  west;  the  radius  of  the  arc  not  being  far  from  thiity  miles  in  length 
on  Keweenaw  Point.  The  average  width  of  this  belt  is  not  more  than 
five-  miles,  while  its  length  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles.  The 
Keweenaw  belt  of  trap  runs  by  the  Ontonagon  river,  narrowing  to  only 
a  mile  in  width  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  and  then  widening  rapidly 
as  it  extends  into  Wisconsin. 

On  the  Ontonagon  river  it  is  about  four  miles  wide ;  and  it  is  there 
-highly  cupriferous,  several  important  veins,  now  wrought  by  mining 
companies,  having  been  discovered  by  the  miners  in  their  employ, 
on  this  river  and  in  its  vicinity.  The  Minnesota  mine  has  been,  thus 
tax,  the  most  successful  of  those  opened  u^ion  this  gait  of  the  trap 
range.  It  is  remarked  by  all  the  geologists  and  mmers  who  have 
examined  diese  rocks,  that  the  copper  ore  lies  in  the  amygdaloidal 
variety  of  them;  and  that  the  veins  of  native  copper  are  pinched  out  into 
narrow  sheets  in  the  harder  trap-rock  which  overlies  the  amygdaloid. 
This  feet  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Alger  and  myself  in  the  geological 
survey  of  Nova  Scotia,  made  by  us  in  1S27;  and  the  private  geobgical 
Bui-veys  which  I  made  on  Keweenaw  Point,  in  1844  and  1845,  proved  it 
to  be  true  also  in  that  region ;  so  that  it  is  a  law  now  well  known  to  the 
miners  upon  the  Lake  Superior  land  district.  It  was  discovered,  also, 
that  the  copper  dies  out  in  the  veins  when  they  cut  through  sandstone 
rocks.  The  reason  for  this  I  have  discovered,  and  proved  by  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  shall  farther  verily  when  ordered  to  com- 
plete my  government  survey  of  the  minei-al  lands  of  the  United  States 
m  Michigan. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  the  explorations  now  going  on  upon  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake,  under  the  authoi'ity  of  the  Caiiadian  govern- 
ment, since  the  wisdom  of  that  province  has  perceived  the  importance 
of  rendering  her  researches  and  mvestigations  into  the  mineral  ti-easnres 
T»f  her  soil  the  most  effectual  and  complete,  and  has  consequently 
iutfusted  them  to  men  the  most  thoroughly  competent  to  the  task. 
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Eiscperienced  miners  are  often  good  observers,  and  to  them  'we  owe 
much  valuable  observation ;  but  they  are  not  often  sufficiently  acquainted 
■with  geology  and  mineralogy  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a 
mine  in  a  country  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  ;  and  they  cannot 
describe  what  they  discover  so  as  to  make  their  observations  intelligible 
or  valuable  to  others.  Miners  are  good  assistants,  but  poor  principals, 
in  any  geological  survey.  Hence  the  British  government  employs  her 
most  learned  and  practical  geologists  in  her  surveys  in  Canada,  and 
allows  them  time  and  means  to  accomplish  in  a  proper  manner  their 
important  work. 

On  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake,  as  before  obsei-ved,  we  find  most 
commonly  the  ores  of  copper;  while  in  the  trap-rocks,  on  the  south 
side,  the  metal  occurs  in  its  pure  metallic  state;  The  ores  which  have 
been  found-on  Lake  Huron  already  promise  to  give  ample  profits  to  the 
owners  oi"  the  mine ;  and  other  localities  are  known,  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  successful  mining,  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Trade  will  spring  up  between  us  and  our  Canadian  neighbors  as  soon 
as  their  shore  becomes  inhabited,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  of 
reciprocal  advantage  to  the  two  countries. 

C.  T.  JACKSON. 


THE  LAKES,— GENERAL  VIEW. 

This  is  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  a  country,  and  a  system  of 
waters,  strangely  adapted  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  become  tlie 
channel  of  an  inland  navigation,  unequalled  and  incomparable  the 
world  over ;  through  regions  the  richest  of  the  whole  earth  in  pro- 
ductions of  all  Idnds — ^productions  of  the  field,  productions  of  the 
forest,  productions  of  the  waters,  productions  of  the  bowels  of  the 
eHrth — ^i-egions  overflowing  with  cereal  and  animal  wealth,  abounding 
in  the  most  trudy  valuable,  if  not  most  precious,  metals  and  minerals — 
lead,  iron,  copper,  coal — beyond  the  most  favored  countries  of  the 
globe ;  regions  which  would,  but  for  these  waters,  have  been  as  inac- 
cessible as  the  steles  of  Tartary  or  Siberia.,  and  the  value  of  the 
productions  whereof  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  expense  of 
their  transportation. 

And  this  country,  these  waters,  hitherto  so  little  regarded,  so  sin- 
gularly neglected,  the  importance  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  as  suspected  by  one  man  in  ten  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  repubbc,  is  certainly  destined  to  excel  in  absolute  and  actual 
wealth,  agricultural,  mineral,  and  commercial,  the  aggregate  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  how  thiiit;^  how  thriving,  how 
energetical  and  industrious  soever  they  may  be. 

Of  these  lakes  and  rivers,  during  the  year-  1851,  the  commerce, 
foreign  and  coastwise,  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miUion  five  himdred  and  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thiily-five  dollars;  transacted  by  means  of  an  enrolled  tonnage  of 
seventy-seven  thousand  and  sixty-one  tons  of  steam,  and  one  hundred 
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and  thirty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  tons  of  sail, 
or  an  aggregate  licensed  tonnage  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons.- 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  commerce,  it  would  appear,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  that  there  was  entered  an  aggregate  at  all  the  lake 
ports  together,  of  9,469,506  tons  during  the  season ;  and  cleared  at 
the  same  ports  9,456,346  tons — showing  an  average  of  nearly  forty- 
four  entrances  of  the  whole  lake  tonnage  during  the  season. 

Of  the  above  amount  of  commerce  the  value  of  $314,473,458  went 
coastwise,  and  $12,119,877  Canadian  or  foreign. 

The  returns  of  the  coasting  trade  are,  it  is  true,  veiy  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory,  as  are  also  the  estimates  founded  upon  them ;  but,  as 
approximations  only  can  be  arrived  at  under  the  circumstances,  the 
best  use  has  been  made  of  the  returns  received ;  and  the  results  arrived 
at  cannot  but  appear  strange  to  those  not  immediately  conversant  with 
the  character  of  the  lake  trade. 

According  to  these  estimates  the  coasting  trade  is  divided  into  ex- 
ports, $132,017,470;  and  imports,  $182,455,988 ;  showing  a  difference 
of  $50,438,518,  when  there  should  have  been  a  perfect  balance. 
This  discrepancy  arises  from  a  higher  rate  of  valuation  at  the  place 
of  importation  tfian  at  that  of  exportation,  or  vice  versd.  Products  of 
agriculture,  the  forests,  and  the  mines,  are  easily  valued  at  a  correct 
rate ;  whereas  one  great  division  of  articles  of  importation,  classed  as 
merchandise,  including  everything  from  the  finest  jeweky  and  choicest 
silks  to  the  most  bulky  and  cheapest  articles  of  grocery,  can  scarcely 
he  reduced  to  a  correct  money  value. 

The  discrepancy,  then,  arises  from  the  valuation  of  the  articles  per 
ton  being  fixed  at  "too  high  a  figure  at  one  port,  or  too  low  at  another. 
Which  valuation  is  the  more  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  under 
the  present  system  of  regulations. 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  the  actual  money  value  of  the  coastwise 
exports  of  these  lakes  is  $138,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  being  the 
mere  value  of  the  properly  passing  over  the  Jakes,  without  including 
passage  money,  passengers  carried,  cost  of  vessels,  expenses  of  crews, 
or  anything  in  the  least  degree  extraneous. 

The  amount  of  grain  alone  which  was  transported  during  the  season 
of  1851,  amounted  to  1,962,729  barrels  of  flour,  and  8,119,169  bushels 
of  wheat — amounting  to  what  equals  an  aggregate  of  17,932,807  bushels 
,  of  wheat;  7,498,264  bushels  of  corn ;  1,591,758  bushels  of  oats;  and 
360,172  bushels  of  barley ;  in  all  27,382,801  bushels  of  cereal  produce. 
This  branch  of  ti-afSc,  it  is  evident,  must  continually  increase  with  the 
increasing  influx  of  immigration,  and  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of 
the  almost  unbounded  tracts  of  the  very  richest  soil,  on  which  the  forest 
is  now  growing,  which  surtound  the-  lakes  on  almost  every  side.  And 
the  like  may  be  predicated  of  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  and  the  bringing  to  light  of  all  natural  resources — 
fecilities  of  transportation  causing  immigration,  immigration  improving 
cultivation  and  production,  and  these  two  originating  commerce,  and 
multiplying  a  thousand-fold  the  wealth,  the  rank,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  confederacy. 
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Froj^eity  coming  from  Canada  hj  way  of  Buffalo,  Black  RocJc,  Oswego,  t 
Whitehall,  during  the  year  1851. 


Buffiilo.     Bl'ckEook.    Oswego.     Whitehall.       Total. 


Tar  aud  peltry pouiida. 

Product  of  wood^ 

Boards  and  eoantling feet.. 

ShingleB M... 

3^ber cubic  feet. 

Staves poundB. 

Wood cordB.. 

Ashea,  pot  and  pearl barrels. 


Prodnot  of  aoimale— 

Pork  bairi-lR 

Bacon  pound  b 

Euttei  d 

Lard  do 

Wool  do 

Hides  do 

Vegetable  food — 

Flour  barrels 

Wheat  bnRhela 

Com  do 

Biiiey  do 

(Hta  do 

Bran  and.  sbip  stn^  poundf 

Pea^  and  beans  bu^els 

Potatoes  do 

All  other  agricultural  product?— 

Cotton  ponnda 

Cloyer  and  grass  seed  do 

Hops  do 


Domestic  spirits gaUam 

Unseed  oil do. 

Ijeatber ponnd: 

rnmiture do . 

Haohbes  and  parts  tbereof.do. 
Iron do. 


Stone,  lime,  and  day pounds 


104143 
12,2% 


3475 
5729 


70,176 

■"■"'7,989' 

19,844 
111,391 

64,896' 

25,606 

243,084 

3,509 

21,133 

68,679 

3.101 
25,862 

172,363 
133,091 
679,501 
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PART    IV. 


RAILROADS  AND  CAMS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  a  report  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  the  tjnited  States,  or  of 
any  important  portion  of  it,  would  be  imperfect  without  reference  to 
the  various  works  consdtuting  its  channels,  to  which  in  some  degree 
it  owes  its  direction,  the  following  notice  of  the  railraada  and  canals 
of  the  United  States  has  been  prepared, 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  country,  in  regard  to  its  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  features  and  to  the  industrial  condition 
and  relations  of  the  people  of  the  different  regions,  render  works  of 
internal  improvement  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
and  progress  of  eveiy  portion.  With  us  such  works  Eii^e  chiefly  com- 
mercial enterprises,  their  principal  object  being  to  cheapen  and  faciU- 
tate  the  movement  of  persons  and  property.  Generally,  the  means 
for  their  construction  have  been  furnished  by  incorporated  associa- 
tions, and  consequently  the  construction  and  management  of  them 
have  been  intrusted  to  such  companies. 

The  opposition  by  many  of  the  prominent  and  influential  statesmen 
of  the  United  States  to  the  interference  of  the  federal  government  in  aid 
of  such  works,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  absence  of  constitutional  pow- 
er, has  hitherto  prevented  the  rendering  of  such  assistance  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  one  or  two  other  instances. 
Many  intelhgent  men  doubt  if  this  opposition  iJias  not  been  advanta- 
geous. Wherever  the  respective  States  have  aided  such  works,  they 
have  fortunately,  in  most  instances,  committed  the  confrol  of  them  to 
private  hands  and  private  interests.  Considerations  apart  from  com- 
mercial objects  have  had  but  little  influence  in  their  constmction  or 
management.  These  works,  therefore,  constitute  the  best  expression 
of  the  commercial  wants  of  our  people,  and  their  immense  cost  the  best 
illustration  of  the  magnitude  ana  value  of  this  commerce. 

The  early  settlements  in  this  countiy  having  been, made  upon  the 
seaboard,  manufacturing  and  commercial  communities  first  grew  up 
at  favorable  points  near  the  coast.  The  extension  of  the  settlements 
into  the  interior  necessarily  involved  the  construction  of  outlets  for 
them  to  markets  upon  the  seaboard.  So  long  as  this  population  was 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  public  highways  were  not  of  great  mag- 
nitude nor  importEtnce.  When,  however,  settlers  had  ci"ossed  the  Al- 
leghany mountains  and  peopled  the  regions  beyond  them,  the  public 
mind  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  constructing  channels  of  commercial 
intercommunication  adequate  to  their  wants. 

The  natural  outlets  of  the  great  interior  basin — the  rivers  Mississippi 
and  St,  Lawrence — are  not  in  all  respects  adequate  aad  ( 
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outlets.  The  first  person  to  present  a  definite  project  for  an  artificial 
worli,  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  Genera!  Washington.  That  great 
and  wise  man  foresaw  the  future  impoita.lice  of  the  country  beyond  the 
AUeghanies,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  prospective  commerce,  which  he 
proposed  to  secure  to  his  own  colony.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yeai"S  he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  the  subject  of  a 
canal  from  the  tide-waters  of  the  Cliesapeake  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  received  his  careful  attention.  At  subsequent  periods  he  visited 
the  Ohio  valley  and  presented  the  results  of  his  examination  and  ob- 
servation to  the  House  of  Bui-gesses  of  Virginia,  fi-om  which  body  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  plan  of  a  canal  proposed  by  himwas 
eagerly  embraced,  and  has  now  so  long  remained  a  favorite  object  that 
its  importance  and  ultimate  consummation  have  become  traditional 
ideas  with  the  people  of  Virginia. 

The  merits  of  a  general  plan  for  a  commercial  channel,  by  which  to 
connect  the  East  and  West,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  two  different 
sections  of  the  country,  were  not  involved  in  the  question  of  route. 
Virginia,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  was  the  richest,  most  populous,  and 
most  central  of  the  colonies,  and  her  tide-waters  most  nearly  ap- 
proached the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  appropriate  route  for  such  a  work  lay  through  her  territory; 
'but  at  that  time  our  people  had  neither  the  engineering  skill  nor  the  ex- 
perience, nor  were  they  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  mountain  ridge  separating  the  great  western  valley  from  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  route.  As  they  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  country,  it  was  ascertiuned  that  the  liest  route  for 
a  caiiai  connecting  the  navigable  watei'-courses  sepai^ated  by  the  AUe- 
ghanies lay  farther  north ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  New  York  first  to 
realize  the  idea  of  General  Washington,  and  thereby  secure  to  itself 
the  vast  benefits  the  result  of  which  he  foresaw,  and  which,  before  the 
devolution,  he  sought  to  secure  to  Virginia.  For  years  after  General 
Washington  proposed  his  plan,  our  western  settlements  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Ohio ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  claimed  by  a  foreign  power.  The  vast  regions  now  filled 
with  a  numerous  and  thriving  population,  comprising  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  were  not  only 
a  wilderness,  but  the  idea  that  they  would  ever  be  densely  occupied 
by  civilized  man  was  regarded  as  chimerical.  The  principal  set- 
tlements beyond  the  mountains  were  those  most  contiguous  to  Virginia, 
and  what  is  now  Kentucky  was  then  a  part  of  the  "Old  Dominion." 
The  rapid  settlement  of  C)hio  and  the  adjacent  States,  after  the  war  of 
1812,  changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs  in  the  West.  The  preponderating 
interest  and  influence  extended  northward  of  the  first  settlements,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  open  an  improved  line  of  com- 
mercial communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Great  West.  A 
canal  was  discovered  to  be  practicable  through  her  territory,  and  the 
genius  and  pubfic  spirit  of  her  statesmen  stimulated  her  legislatoi-s  to 
■ma'ke  use  of  this  advantage,  securiog  to  her  the  chief  interior  trade. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825, 
that  the  adaptability  of  railroads  to  the  uses  of  commerce  was  es- 
established.     These  works  are   destined  to  compete  with  canals,  and 
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even  natural  water-courses,  as  medwi  of  commercial  intercourse.  Their 
construction  and  profitable  opei^ation  may  be  regarded  as  practicable 
upon  all  the  routes  of  commerce — and  all  the  Atlantic  cities  have 
either  completed,  or  have  in  progress,  lines  of  railroads  having  the 
same  general  objects  and  direction  with  the  great  New  Yorii  work, 
by  which  they  prapose  to  secure  similar  results.  These  works  are 
regarded  as  of  greater  benefit  to  the  interior  portions  of  the  countiy 
than  to  the  cities  which  are  their  termini  upon  our  navigable  water- 
courses. Their  cimstruclion  is  now  the  absorbing  topic-  They  will 
one  da,y  become  the  ordinary  highways  of  transit  for  properly  as  well 
as  persons.  A  satisfactory  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  countiy, 
therefore,  necessarily  involves  a  description  of  them,  as  ils  future 
ehannels. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  uses,  objects,  and  influences  of  pub- 
lic works  in  developing  the  resources,  in  stimulating  and  in  giving 
new  directions  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood,  both  as  tending  to  correct  legislation  in  commercial  affau-s 
and  as  securing  to  these  enterprises  that  degree  of  public  confi- 
dence to  which  they  are  entitled.  As  heretofore  stated,  at  least 
$80,000,000  are  now  annually  required  to  carry  forward  works  in 
progress,  and  to  meet  the  demand  of  new  ones  as  they  may  arise. 
Of  this  sura,  $50,000,000  are  borrowed  either  of  the  capitalists  of 
this  country,  or  of  Europe,  at  rates  of  interest  averaging  irom  6  to  10 
per  cent-  per  annum  for  a  series  of  years.  A  large  sum  is  in  this  man- 
ner added  to  the  cost  of  these  works,  which  might  be  saved  were  the 
public  mind  properly  enlightened  as  to  their  productiveness,  as  invest- 
ments of  capital,  and  as  to  their  influence  in  increasing  national  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

This  review  of  railroads  and  cana.ls  will  commence^with  a  notice 
oT  those  of  New  York — the  pioneer  State  in  successful  achievements 
on  a  large  scale.  In  noticing  the  works  of  other  States,  a  geographical 
rather  thaii  chronological  order  will  be  observed.  Only  the  leading 
lines — such  as  are  in  some  measure  identified  with  the  commerce  '■  of 
t!ie  country — will  be  particularly  described ;  and  where  works  are  still 
JH  progress,  the  results  predicated  of  them  will  be  stated. 

Following  the  notice  is  a.  brief  consideration  of  rmlroads  in  their 
ecottomical  aspects  and  results — a  matter  esteemed  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance  than  a  detailed  description  of  the  works  themselves. 

NEW  YORK. 

Population  in  1830,  1,918,608;  in  1840,  2,426,921;  in  1850, 
3,097,394-  Area  in  square  miles,  46,000;  inhabitants  la  square  mile, 
07.33- 

Erlc  canal. — Although  it  was  known  at  an  early  period  that  a  favor- 
able route  C»r  a  canal  from  tide-water  to  the  lakes  existed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  it  was  not  until  1816  that  the  project  received  par- 
ticular attention  from  the  authorities  of  theStateof  NewYork.  In  that 
year,  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  Hon.  D,  D.  Tompkins,  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature,  recommended  the  construction  of  a  canal 
fram  the  Hudson  river,  at  Albany,  to  Lake  Erie.     This  reeemmenda- 
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lion  was  favorably  received,  and  after  a  protracted  discussion,  as  to 
the  plan  which  should  be  pursued,  the  worli  was  formally  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1817 ;  and  on  the  36th  day  of  October,  1825,  the 
canal  was  completed. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Lake  Erie  to  tide-water  was  such  as  nfeariy  to  prevent  all  move- 
ment of  merchandise.  A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  whom  was  referred  the  whole  subject  of  the  proposed  work, 
consisling  of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  that  body,  dated 
March  17,  1817,  states  that  at  that  time  the  cost  of  transportation 
fram  Buffalo  to  Montreal  was  $30  per  ton,  and  the  returning  trans- 
portation from  160  to  $75.  The  expense  of  transportation  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  was  stated  at  $100  per  ton,  and  the  ordinary 
lejigth  of  passage  twenty  daijs;  so  that,  upon  the  very  route  through 
which  the  Heaviest  and  cheapest  products  of  the  West  are  now  sent  to 
market,  the  cost  of  transportation  equalled  nearly  three  times  the  market 
VEdue  of  wheat  in  New  York ;  S'X  times  the  value  of  corn ;  ttvelve  times 
the  value  of  oats;  and  far  exceeded  the  value  of  most  kinds  of  cured 
provisions.  These  facts  afford  a  striking  iUustratioD  of  the  value  of 
mterntd  improvements  to  a  countiy  like  the  United  States. .  It  may  be 
here  stated,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  caned,  the  wheat  of  western  New  York  was  sent  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  Baltimore,  as  the  cheapest  and  best  route  to  market. 

AlthoTigli  the  rates  of  transportation  over  the  Erie  canal,  at  its  open- 
ing, were  nearly  double  the  present  charges — which  range  from 
$3  to  $7  per  ton,  according  to  the  character  o£  the  freight — it  im- 
mediately became  the  convenient  and  favorite  route  fi>r  a  large  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  northwestern  States,  and  secured  to  the  city  of 
New  York  the  position  which  she  now  holds  as  the  emporium  of  the 
Confederacy.  "Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  trade  of  the 
West  was  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, particularly  the  latter,  which  was  at  that  time  the  first  city 
of  the  United  States  in  popuLition  and  wealth,  and  in  the  amount  of  its 
internal  commerce. 

As  soon  as  the  lakes  were  reached,  the  line  of  navigable  water  was 
extended  through  them  nearly  one  thousand  miles  farther  into  the  in- 
terior. The  western  Sfcites  immediately  commenced  the  construction 
of  similar  works,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communication,  fi-om  the 
more  remote  portions  of  tneir  territories,  with  this  great  water-Hne.  All 
these  works  took  their  direction  and  character  from  the  Erie  canal, 
which  in  this  manner  became  the  outlet  for  almost  the  greater  part  of 
the  West. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  which  this  canal  has  exerted  upon 
the  commerce,  growth,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  what  would  nave  been  the  state  of  things  without  it. 
But  for  this  work,  the  West  would  have  held  out  few  inducements  to  the 
settler,  who  would  have  been  without  a  maz^ket  for  his  most  important 
products,  and  consequently  without  the  means  of  supplying  many  of  his 
most  essential  wants.  That  portion  of  the  country  would  have  remained 
comparatively  unsettled  up  to  the  present  time;  and,  where  now  exist 
rich  and  populous  communities,  we  should  find  an  uncultivated  wilder- 
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ness.  The  East  would  have  been  equally  without  the  elements  of 
growth.  The  canal  has  supplied  it  with  cheap  food,  and  haa  opened 
an  outlet  and  created  a  market  for  the  products  of  its  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  growth  of  the  country, 
have  been  very  accurately  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  business  of 
the  canal.  It  has  been  one  great  bond  of  strength,  infusing  life  and 
vigor  into  the  whole.  Commercially  and  politically,  it  has  secured  and 
maintained  to  the  United  States  the  characteristics  of  a  homogeneous 
people. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  tabular  statement,  that  the  growth  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce,  has 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Erie  canal, 
aiid  the  progi-ess  of  the  western  States.  The  tables  show  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  this  great  work  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  that  to  maintain  a  large  foreign  commerce  it  is  necessary 
that  a  city  should  have  a  laxge  domestic  trade. 

They  also  indicate  the  annual  tonnage  of  the  canal ;  the  value  of 
produce  and  merchandise  passing  to  and  from  tide-water;  the  tonnage 
and  value  of  produce  received  at  BulFalo  and  Oswego  from  the  western 
States;  ihenumher  of  annual  lockages  on  the  canal;  the  foreign  airivals 
at,  aiid  tonnage  of,  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  PhilEidelphia,  and 
Baltimore ;  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  each  of  these  cities,  their 
increase  in  wealth  and  population,  and  also  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  western  States  since  1830, 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  tolls,  trade,  and  tonnage  of  the  hew  York 
State  canals,  and  the  jrrogress,  in  commerce,  navigation,  population,  and 
valteatitm,  of  the  four  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  tite  furcign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  from  1890  to  1851,  inclusive. 


New  York  State  can nls— tolls,  trade,  miil  twiiunge. 

Tolls,  amoDut 

Total  move- 

Total  receiv'd 

Total  going 

Proportion 

Proportion 

Years. 

collected. 

ment,  e^t 
and  west. 

attide-wirteiT. 

from  tide- 

destined 
tu  other 
States. 

from  other 
Stutes. 

DollarB. 

Tons. 

ISM 

^  344 

1«21 

24    3H 

mm 

b4  07J 

1833 

1j3  099 

1834 

340  -61 

157  440 

s'  385 

1830 

566  3J9 

lb5  405 

33  438 

1H36 

765  104 

269  7J5 

34  08b 

182T 

S.9^ 

1828 

838  447 

1829 

813  137 

48  993 

1830 

I  056  922 

I'^ai 

1  223  8111 

1833 

1  a^g  483 

1833 

1  403  7U 

119  463 

1834 

1  340  106 

553  5% 

114  60S 

1835 

1  548  108 

753  193 

1  8  910 

55  772 

1836 

1  614  142 

1  310  8J7 

696  347 

1J3  796 

ri  16" 

104  701 

10J7 

1393  6^ 

611  741 

122  130 

54  766 

11 D  108 

1838 

1590  911 

1  333  011 

640  481 

143  80" 

77  090 

125    79 

1339 

1  616  582 

1  43o  713 

602  l"*. 

143  035 

85  193 

158  000 

■IbW 

I  775,  -47 

1,4)7,046 

6b9,0la 

129,080 

63.871 

214,456 

1841 

3  034,382 

1,521.661 

■      774. 334 

162,  715 

81,743 

275,  076 

1842 

1  749, 197 

1,335,931 

123,394 

54,011 

272,386 

1W43 

2  081,590 

1,513,439 

830,861 

143,595 

72,500 

1844 

3  445,761 

,1,816.-586 

1,019,094 

176,737 

99,552 

340,151 

1845 

2  645,931 

1,977,565 

1,304,943 

195,000 

104,018 

338,525 

1346 

2  755,593 

2;268,662 

1,363,319 

213,795 

138,235 

540,219 

1847 

3  634,942 

2,869,810 

1,744,283 

388,267 

147,654 

854,693 

1848 

3  259,184 

2,796,330 

1,447,905 

329,557 

187,453 

703,531 

IMt 

3  268,236 

3,894,732 

1,579,946 

315,550 

183,036 

834, 140 

1850 

3  373,899 

3,076,617 

2,033,668 

418, 370 

158,501 

897,891 

1851 

3  329,787 

3,582,733 

1,977,151 

467,961 

246, 812 

1,047,649 
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New  York  State  canale— tollsi  trade,  mid  fenuBge. 

Value  of  ae 

LoeliHgeu 

Value  fromotii- 

Total  value  re- 

total    move- 

at  Alexan- 

er States,  ria 

ceivodattide- 

YeavB. 

der's  lock- 

Buffalo     and 
Oswego. 

for  other  States, 
iLrt  Rufiiilo  and 
Qmngo. 

Dollare. 

N.*. 

Dollars. 

1823 

6,166 
10,985 
15, 156 
13,004 
14,579 
12,619 
14,674 
16,284 
18,601 
20,649 
22,911 
25,798 
25,516 

30,525,446 
36,932,470 

1H36 

er,  634, 643 

5,493,816 

9,723,250 

55,809,228 

21,055 

4,813,626 

21,822,354 

6,ai3,750 

I83S 

^,746,559 

25,962 

6,369,645 

23,038,510 

8,657,260 

73,399,764 

24,234 

7,258,968 

30,163,199 

10,359,100 

Ib40 

26,987 

7,817,358 

33,213,573 

7,057,600 

]M1 

92,202,929 

30,320 

11,889,273 

■   27,225,323 

11,174,700 

1M2 

60,016,608 

9,215,808 

22,751,013 

7.318,900 

1843 

76,276,909 

23, 184 

11,937,943 

28,453,408 

13,067,250 

90,921,152 

28.219 

15,875,558 

34,183,167 

I'<45 

10O,5!>3,245 

30.452 

14, 162, 239 

45,452,^1 

17,366,300 

1846 

115,613,109 

33,431 

20,471,939 

51,105,256 

20,415,500 

151,563,428 

43,957 

32,666,^4 

73,092,414 

1848 

140,086,157 

34,911 

23,345,353 

50,883,907 

30,553,920 

144,732,285 

38,918 

26,713,796 

1850 

156,397,929 

38,444 

25,471,963 

55,474,637 

47,188,600 

lb51 

159,981,601 

40,396 

26,928,315 
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Commerce,  m 

Boston,  Pbiladelphia,  and  Baltimore,  mtli  the  customs'  reve- 

nue at  eatli  port. 

Tears. 

Value  of  imports 

at  the  ports  of- 

BoHteo, 

Now  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Bultimore. 

is-o 

ihai 

*26  030  013 

"'"^8;  158  933 

i*>ii 

33  11'  453 

11,874  170 

18-3 

30  fiOl  455 

13,  6%  770 

18_4 

37  783  147 

11,865  531 

- 

la  b 

50  024  J73 

15,  041  -97 

lyb 

31  7^8  664 

13,  ^--l  779 

l^T 

41  441  832 

11,^12  935 

it>a>i 

39  n~  016 

13,884  408 

18  Q 

34  973  493 

10. 100  152 

JH(0 

1   1 

38  655  064 
•"7  391  727 

9,5i5  893 
11,673  755 

I'^ja 

42  yi2  012 

10,04H  195 

IHJ! 

56  527  973 

11, 153  757 

1W14 

«16  07a  589 

72  724  310 

10,479  268 

$4  647  167 

JH^5 

18  174  2fB 

B7  734  844 

12,330  957 

5  647  153 

1-J36 

34  24ri  737 

117  700  917 

15,068  333 

7  131  503 

1837 

17  949, 14fi 

78,543,706 

11.680,  Oil 

7,857.033 

183d 

U  ■i55,  l.tl 

68, 159,  360 

9,333,840 

5,701,869 

18  J 

1    997,754 

99,483,414 

15,037,490 

6,995,285 

184* 

14  826,  967 

60, 064, 942 

8,464,882 

4,835,617 

W) 

18  >13,078 

75.358,383 

10,342,306 

6,101,313 

m4-> 

1    796,600 

57,446,081 

7,381,770 

4.416,138 

1S4J 

15  788,484 

3J,  112, 937 

3,755,958 

2,479,133 

1344 

la  884,448 

64, 528. 188 

7,317,238 

3,917,730 

IS4. 

21  230,381 

69,  89?,  405 

8,156.446 

3,741,286 

l-<4b 

3o  615, 117 

73,531,611 

4,043,915 

!S4 

S3  279, 148 

83,075,396 

9,586,126 

4,433,314 

la43 

27  183.777 

93,947,176 

12,147.000 

5,343,643 

1H41 

83  3r5,953 

91,374,584 

10.644,803 

4,976.731 

18^ 

28  656, 163 

116,667.558 

13,065,834 

6,134,201 

J851 

JO  508, 139 

144,454.016 

14,168.618 

6,648.774 
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Commerce,  aavigation,  valuation,  and  population  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  with  the  coatoms'  reve- 
nue at  each  port. 


Value  of  exports  from  the  ports  of- 

Boston, 

New  York. 

Baltimore. 

$11  769.511 

15,743,549 
7,391,767 
9,047,803 

9,6:7.m 

9,364,893 
11,369.981 

1    405'  694 

21  089,696 

34  0^^379 

8.331,722 
7,575,833 
6,051,480 
4,089,935 
4,391,793 
5, 513, 713 

8^ 

24  6141035 
22  135,487 
17  609.600 

829 

831 

t   143!  719 

,832 

33  792,599 

3,516,066 
4,078,951 

1833 

34  703,903 

je34 

Sl8  984  611 

23  842,736 

3,989.746 

■""$4;i65!9t6 

iei> 

9  413  964 

29  451,193 

4,176,290 

3,923,859 

1836 

8  716  3.10 

27  668, 159 

3,6n,607 

3,393,444 

1ST 

8  01b  8.19 

35  459,627 

3,841,599 

3,789,917 

183H 

400  999 

"J  654,765 

3,477,151 

4,524,575 

jy3Q 

7  694  614 

31  946,474 

5,299,415 

4,576,561 

1840 

8  33a  38( 

3^   408,689 

6,820,145 

5,768,768 

1841 

9  441  i?r 

30  793.780 

5,152,501 

4,945,346 

144" 

7  -iSO    94 

25  467,316 

3,753,894 

4,901,338 

1843 

J  146  06" 

15  972,084 

2,354,948, 

3,008,894 

1844 

7  501  469 

29  723,803 

3,535,256 

5,126,476 

1845 

8  9^3  8je 

33  554,776 

3.574,363 

5,216,989 

184h 

8  9W  048 

33  646,  006 

4,761,005 

6,869,055 

1847 

9  68b  a-il 

46  586,635 

8,541.167 

9,750,457 

1848 

13  ■>04  463 

49  742,238 

5,733,333 

7.129,461 

1849 

8  b92  f08 

42  788,237 

5,343,421 

7.999,857 

18  0 

9  141  6-^3 

47  580.357 

4,501,606 

6,944,615 

18  1 

10  498  IHO 

9  857, 315 

5,356,036 

5,635,786 
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Commerce,  naTigatioii,  valuation,  and  population  of  New  Tori, 
at  each  port. 

Yenra. 

Duties  eollectoci  at  the  porta  of— 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Pbikclolphia. 

Baltimore. 

$■>  612  486 

3  336  041 

1  328  863 

2  339  554 
163  005 

1  «•  0  173 
>>  307  848 
"789    ^ 
1  311  225 

4  411  372 
4  676  157 
4  844  129 

4  09^226 

5  033  772 
4  ^  346 

6  1      970 
(  250  588 

$5.487„974 
7,243,542 

9,941,702 
9,022,4K 
11,178,139 
15,752.100 
11,525,862 
13,217,695 
13,745,147 
13,052,676 
15.012,553 
30,096,136 
15,070,194 
13,039,181 
10,183,153 
11,597,466 
13,424,717 
6,679,756 
8,941,208 
14.475,995 
7,167,963 
8,418,588 
11,273,499 
4,072,396 
16,792.679 
17.355,308 
16,976,972 
15,534,014 
20,128,726 
18,377,814 
84,952,977 
38,772,558 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1&39 
lo40 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
]84b 
1^4 
l«4b 
1849 
1^1  0 
18ol 

$2, 159,  111 
2,637.7^6 
1,162.610 

2^^384 
1,553,373 

1, 659!  125 
559,649 
9,255,860 
2,361,335 
9,136,754 
1,978,430 
3,779,931 
2, 399, 553 
3,199,660 
3,715,190 

$666,937 

1,127,989 

704,247 

1,111,741 

1,166,548 

700,315 

616,095 

610, 880 

^,367 

603,574 

696,724 

e?4,548 

600,497 

771,708 

649,402 

1,  004,  961 

1,063,530 
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Commercp,  naTigatio 

,  raluation 

and  population  of  New  Yorli,  Biiaton, 

Foreign  tnnnagc  entered  a^- 

E..™.. 

Tears. 

M 

i 

i 

M 

J 

£ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

t 

1 

Tl>!iS. 

Toim. 

Toua. 

Tons, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ko. 

JS^O 

47'i 

JS>1 

1-1  IhS 

8  3 

•^\i 

44! 

1B23 

494 

J823 

396  789 

482 

1834 

359  7t)9 

501 

1825 

280  179 

484 

1826 

274  997 

483 

iR>r 

393  872 

469 

1828 

275  677 

4'^0 

lf«<l 

281  512 

374 

183(1 

314  715 

41) 

IHU 

3r  009 

196 

is3a 

401  718 

1833 

430  9ia 

474 

1834 

183  085 

443  697 

83  804 

65  (^ 

1  070 

1  "BO 

441 

133 

1835 

104,430 

4b5,6b5 

78,993 

63  423 

1,158 

2  008 

416 

1836 

224,684 

534,538 

84,484 

70, 176 

1,381 

2,905 

407 

359 

1837 

342,977 
198,898 

579,194 
433,497 
.   563,617 
545,931 
547,694 
570,015 
312,914 

3,339 

438 

441 

1838 

83^  13; 

Triioe 

78,761 
^140 
89,748 
86,904 
51,593 

l|335 
1,440 

1,63£ 

'    438 

1939 

531 

423 

1840 

245!  333 
291,333 

87' 702 
99,  OVO 

1,507 
1,730 
1,719 

1,'955 
9,098 
1,987 

444 
498 

410 

1841 

444 

1842 

276,366 
144,506 

94,  M4 
47,944 

465 

408 

1843 

943 

1,151 

255 

3K 

1844 

308] 953 
318,836 

576,480 
597,218 
655,877 

89,529 
91,313 
88,048 

82,813 
80,030 
89,906 

1,897 
9,166 
2,172 

3,123 

9,008 
9,133 

447 

420 
398 

409 

1B45 

384 

1846 

■    430 

1847 

335,436 

853,668 

139,774 

123,065 

9,130 

9,738 

mi 

511 

1348 

439,674 

932,493 

119,787 

102,530 

2,923 

9,870 

524 

479 

1849 

451, 176 

1,117,800 

143, 693 

110, 063 

9,940 

3.218 

606 

484 

1850 

478,  859 

1,145,331 

IK,  370 

99,588 

9,783 

3,163 

537 

438 

513,217 

1,448,768 

159,636 

113,027 

2,917 

3,647 

581 

467 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Bultimore,  with  the 
customs'  revenue  uf  each  port. 

Yean. 

Popaladon  of — 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Philaaelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number- 

43,298 

123,706 

137,097 

58,2Tr 

61,392 

203,007 

188,961 

re,  603 

93,383 

312,718 

358,832 

103,313 

114,366 

138, 78B 

515,304 

409,353 
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Commerce,  niivigation,  Tslaation,  and  population  of  New  York, 
floHton,  Philadelphia,  and  Baitimoru,  with  the  cuatoma'  reTenue 
at  each  port. 

Tears, 

Valuiition  of  real  and  personal  estate  in— 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

S.l'*  2^)    00 

54  442  600 

B9  5b8  000 
60  6JH300 
67  514  400 
70  477  200 
74  805  900 
71302  600 
88  24    000 
89^800 
SO  231  600 
91  tJ2t.  400 
S4  584  bOO 
96  006  bOO 
106  72J  700 
110  056  000 
118  450  300 
115  948  700 
148  839  600 
ir2  t60  400 
167  728  000 
174  180  200 
1-^0  (MH)  5  0 
la7  047  000 

$16,337,500 

$83  075,676 

107  447,781 

113  211,926 

114  019,533 
111  803,066 
135  288,518 
139  H8»,214 
146,302,618 
166  495, 187 
186  548,511 
213  723,703 
309  501,920 
21)3  747,350 
ifA  162,941 
a«>,882,430 
202,235.515 
251, 194, 930 
23-,  806, 906 
229, 229,  W8 
335,960,047 
239,938,318 
244,953,405 
247, 152, 306 
354,192,027 
256,317,093 

84,085,416 
3  0,108,358 

16,337,500 
16,337,500 
16,337,500 

1834 

18^ 
1BJ7 

44,400,000 

58,000,000 

1843 
18« 

1118,633,533 
120, 668, 337 

58,890,773 
59, 377, 397 

77,302,925 

]tM" 

125,6?9,699 

77,613,380 

1841 
InoO 

139,604,254 
140,391,780 

80,296,960 
82,105,022 
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Specie  excluded. 

Speme  iucludod- 

Years. 

Impurta, 

E.xportfl. 

i„p.*. 

Exports. 

Dollara. 

I'HCI 

74, 450, 000 

69,691,669 

1821 

54    2«ffii4' 

54,496,^3 

62,585,724 

64,974,382 

1SS2 

79  H-J  m. 

61, 350, 101 

83,241,541 

79,160,281 

1833 

73  481  371 

68,336,043 

77,579,367 

74,699,030 

1824 

81  \m  173 

68,973,105 

80,549,007 

75,986,657 

J825 

9U  m  310 

90,738,333 

,    90,340,075 

99,5^,388 

1826 

7e  OJ"  511 

72,830,789 

84,974.477 

77, 595, ^ 

IBSr 

71  33f>  933 

74,309,957 

79,484,063 

83,334,837 

1828 

81  01 )  543 

64.021.SIO 

88,509,ai4 

73,364,686 

1829 

67  088  915 

67,434,651 

74,493,527 

72,358,671 

1830 

6y  7>0  <m 

71,668,735 

70,876,920 

73,849,508 

1831 

95  805  179 

73,395,602 

103, 191, 124 

81,310,583 

18^ 

95  131  763 

81,530,594 

101,020,3^ 

87,176,934 

1833 

lOJ  047  943 

87,528,733 

108, 118, 311 

90,140,433 

1834 

108  609  700 

103,260,315 

126,521,3^ 

104,336,673 

1835 

1S6  764  995' 

115,215,802 

149, 8%,  749 

121,693,577 

1836 

176  ^79  154 

134,338,704 

189,980,035 

138,663,040 

1837 

130  473  803 

Hi,  443, 137 

140,989,217 

117,419,376 

1838 

95  970  288 

104,978,570 

lis; 717, 404 

,108,486,616 

1839 

156  4%95G 

112,^1,673 

162.  .092, 132 

.121,633,415 

1840 

98  258  706 

133, 668, 8K 

107,141,519 

139,085,946 

1841 

123  Oo7  544 

111,817,471 

197, 146, 177 

191,851,903 

1842 

W  05  071 

99, 877, 995 

100.163,087 

104,691,534 

1843 

a  433  464 

64,753,799 

84,346,480 

1844 

103  e04  606 

105,745,833 

108,435,035 

111,300,046 

1846             , 

113  184  333 

108,040,111 

117,254,564 

114,646,606 

J84t> 

117  914  065 

109,583,348 

131,691,797 

113,488,516 

1847 

12]  424  349 

156,741,598 

146,545,638 

158,648,^ 

1848 

148  638  704 

138,190,511 

154,998,938 

154,932,131 

184  > 

141  206  199 

140,351,072 

147,857,439 

145,755,830 

1850 

173  509  526 

144,375,736 

178,136,318 

151,898,720 

1851 

207  965  024 

188,957,^9 

215, 725. 9K 

317,517,130 
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The  foregoing  statements  show,  that  while  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  have  made  a  rapid  advance  in  population,  their  foreign 
commerce  has  remained  very  nearly  stationary  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  proving  most  conclusively  that  a  large  foreign  commerce  can 
only  be  maintained  by  a  city  that  is  able  to  make  herself  the  depot  oi 
the  domestic  pitiducts  of  the  countjy. 

The  Erie  canal  secured  to  the  city  of  New  York  the  trade  of  the 
interior,  because  it  occupied  the  only  route  practicable  for  such 
a  work.  So  long,  therefore,  as  canals  continued  the  most  approved  of 
known  modes  of  transportation,  the  superior  position  of  that  city  in 
reference  to  the  iuternEd  trade  of  die  country  remained  unquestioned. 
Such  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  For  travel,  and  for  the  transport- 
ation of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  superiority  of  railroads  is 
admitted.  It  is  also  claimed  that  they  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  canal  in  heavy  freights.  However  this  may  be,  the  correctness  of 
the  .assumption  is  admitted  by  the  construction  of  railroads  parallel  to 
all  the  canals,  for  the  purpose  of  competing  for  the  business  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  conviction  is  now  almost  universal,  that  commercial  suprem- 
acy is  to  be  secured  and  maintained  by  this  new  agency,  which  neu- 
tralizes, to  a  great  extent,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  accidents  of 
position ;  and  tliat  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  still  a  prize  for  the 
competition  of  all  cities  which  may  choose  to  enter  the  lists,  in- 
fluenced by  these  views,  all  the  great  commercial  towns  have  either 
completed,  or  are  constructing,  stupendous  lines  of  railroad,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  securing  to  each  a  portion  of  the  trade  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  one. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  people  of  New  York,  in  view  of  the 
competition  and  rivalry  with  which  they  are  threatened,  have  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  within  the  shortest 
practicable  period.  It  is  calculated  that  this  enlargement  can  be  com- 
pleted within  three  years  after  it  shall  be  undertaken.  The  enlarged 
canal  will  allow  the  use  of  boats  of  324  tons'burden,  or  three  times  the 
capacity  of  those  now  employed;  and  will,  it  is  estimated,  reduce  the 
cost  of  transporting  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Buifalo  to  Albany  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  other  merchandise  in  like  proportion.  As  the  canal  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  the  only  limit  to  its  capacity  is  the 
time  required  tor  passing  boats  through  the  locks.  It  is  calculated  that 
an  average  of  26,000  boats  can  be  locked  each  way  during  the  busi- 
ness season.  Allowing  each  boat  to  be  fully  loaded,  the  total  tonnage 
capacity  of  the  enlarged  canal  would  equal  11,648,000  tons.  But  as 
the  proportion  of  down  to  up  freights  is  as  four  to  one,  the  average  ton- 
nage of  the  boats  is  estimated,  in  the  repoits  of  the  State  engineer  for 
1851,  at  140  tons  for  each  boat,  which,  for  5S,000  boats,  would  give 
an  annual  movement  of  7,230,000  tons  as  the  total  capacity  of  the  ca- 
nal, or  5,824,000  tons  down,  and  1,406,000  tons  up  freight.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  upon  the  enlarged  canal  the  cost  of  transportation,  embracing 
lolls,  will  be  reduced  to  live  mills  per  ton  per  mile  upon  ordinary  mer- 
chandise, or  to  $1  82  per  ton  for  the  entire  distance  from  Albany  to 
Bnftalo. 

C/tampIain  canal. — This  work,  though  originally  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  trade  of  the  country  bordering  upon  that  lake, 
20 
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bids  fair  to. become  an  important  avenue  for  the  trade  of  tbe  St.  Law- 
rence basin.  This  lake  is  now  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
at  Ogdensburg,  above  the  rapids,  by  the  Ogdensburg  or  Northern  rail- 
road ;  at  Montreal,  by  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad ;  and 
will  soon  have  a  farther  connexion  at  Lachine,  by  means  of  the  Platts- 
burg  and  Montreal  railroad,  now  in  progress  of  construction.  It  is  also 
connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  rivor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  by 
means  of  the  Chambly  canaL  Through  this  last  channel  the  State  of 
New  York  now  receives  a  large  and  annually  increasing  amount  of 
lumber.  The  Ogdensburg  railroad  was  built  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  that 
point,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  roads  named  will,  in 
time,  become,  in  connexion  wiui  the  lakes  and  canal,  important  out- 
lets for  western  trade.  They  promise  to  open  not  only  cheap,  but  ex- 
peditious routes,  which,  in  a  press  of  business,  must  be  well  patronized. 
It  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  proposed  ship-canal  from  Caughnawaga 
to  Lake  Champlain  will  open  a  practicable  route  for  the  largest  class 
of  vessels  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Whitehall,  within  seventy-five  miles 
of  tide-water. 

As  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal  is  remarkably  favorable,  and  as 
it  can  be  fed  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  built  at  a  moderate  expense, 
it  is  believed  that  it  must  be  constructed  at  no  distant  day. 

Railroads  of  New  York. 

Railroads  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. — The  first  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road to  connect  the  lakes  and  tide-water  was  that  from  Albany  to 
Bufialo,  following  very  nearly  the  route  of  the  canal.  As  it  was  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  came  into  direct  competition  with  the  State  works, 
the  canal  toUs  were  imposed  upon  the  carriage  of  all  freight,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  transportation.  From  this  source  the  State  has  derived  a 
large  revenue.  This  tax  has  bad  a  tendency  to  confine  the  business  of 
the  road  to  the  less  bulky  and  more  valuable  articles  of  freight,  and  to 
those  of  a  perishable  nature.  The  tax  was  removed  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature;  hence  the  road  is  now  brought 
into  free  competition  with  the  canal,  and  has,  during  the  present 
season,  carried  flour  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  for  sixty  cents  per  barrel, 
which  is  nea/ly  fifty  cents  below  the  average  price  by  canal  for  nearly 
twenty  years  subsequent  to  its  opening.  The  quantity  of  freight 
is  still  restricted  for  the  want  of  sufficient  equipments  and  suitable 
agcommodalions  for  receiving  and  storing  it,  particularly  at  Al- 
bany. This  fact  operated  as  a  serious  drawback  on  the  past  winter's 
qperations.  The  necessary  facibfies  for  business  will  soon  be  supplied, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  will  engage  in  a  lai-ge  car- 
rying business  in  direct  competition  with  the  canal. 

'The  above  road  will  soon  have  practically  a  double  track  for  its 
whole  bne.  It  ab'eady  has  such  from  Albany  to  Syracuse.  From  the 
latter  place  a  new  road  is  nearly  completed  to  the  Niagara  river,  com- 
posed of  the  straight  line  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and  the 
Rochester  and  Niagara  Fails  road.     Its  capacity  for  business  will, 
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therefore,  be  unlimited.  It  connects  witli  Lake  Eiie  at  Bufialo ;  and  with 
Laiic  Ontaiio,  tlirough  branches  already  in  operation,  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, Cape  Vincent,  Oswego,  and  Lewiston;  and,  by  lines  in  progress, 
at  Great  and  Little  Sodus  bays,  and  at  Rochester.  By  presenting 
numerous  points  df  contact  with  western  trade,  it  will  escape  all  the 
inconveniences  of  too  great  a  concentration  of  business  at  any  one  point, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  offer  great  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  easy 
transport  of  freight. 

At  Albany,  it  will  connect  with  the  Hudson  river  and  HEirlem  roads, 
the  former  of  which  will  be  a  double-track  road.  In  connexion  with 
these  a  double  track  will  be  fonned  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  to 
various  points  upon  Lake  Ontario.  At  Buffalo  this  line  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  roads  of  Ohio  by  the  Lake  Shore  road.  The  great  western 
roads  of  Canada,  now  in  progress,  will  form  a  connexion  with  Detroit, 
by  way  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  From  Detroit,  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad  is  completed  to  Chicago;  as  is  the  Michigan  Southern 
from  Monroe ;  so  that  by  January,  1854,  New  York  will  have  two  par- 
allel lines  of  railroad  to  Chicago,  each  of  which  witl  be  about  one 
thousand  miles  long.  From  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  river  two  im- 
portant roads  are  in  progress — the  Galena  and  Chicago,  and  the  Rock 
Island  and  Chicago,  both  of  which  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
1853,  The  length  of  these  lines  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  each, 

Although  the  carriage  of  freight  has  been  denied  to  the  above  line,  ex- 
cept on  payment  of  canal  tolls,  which  amounts  to  a  virtual  prohibition 
of  many  articles,  it  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  New  York  second  only  to  that  exerted  by  the  Erie  canal.  In 
connexion  with  the  great  laJtes  and  the  western  lines  of  improvement, 
it  commanded,  as  soon  as  opened,  the  travel  between  the  Atlantic  States 
and  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  concentrated  this  travel  upon  that 
city,  which  in  this  manner  became  a  necessary  point  in  the  route  of 
every  western  or  southwestern  merchant,  visiting  the  eastern  States. 
The  result  was,  the  introduction  to  merchants  of  that  city  of  a  large 
class  of  country  traders  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  pur- 
chase, at  points  where  they  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  trade. 
By  passing  through  New  York,  the  whole  business  population  of  the 
country,  established  business  relations  more  or  less  intimate  in  that 
city. 

Erie  railroad  ard  its  branches. — The  Erie  railroad,  unlike  the  Central 
line,  was  planned  and  baa  been  executed  with  special  reference  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  tiude  between  New  York  and  the  West.  It  is 
the  greatest  work  ever  attempted  in  this  country,  and  its  construction 
is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  kind  yet  realized.  The  road  and  all 
its  structures  are  on  the  most  comprehensive  scale,  and  its  facilities  for 
business  are  fully  equal  to  the  magnitude  and  object  of  the  work. 

As  the  lake,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hudson  river  on  the  other, 
are  approached,  the  road  spreads  out  into  a  number  of  independent 
lines,  forming  at  each  terminus  a  sort  of  delta,  to  accommodate  its  im- 
mense business.  Its  outlets  to  tide-water  are  at  Newburgh,  Pier- 
mont,   and   Jersey   City.     At  the   two   former  places   the   company 
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have  extensive  grounds  for  the  reception,  storing,  and  forwarding'  of 
merchandise.  With  only  one  terminus,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
commodate its  immense  business  without  great  confusion  and  delay, 
and  greatly  increased  cost. 

On  the  western  portion  of  the  line,  as  soon  as  the  Susquehanna  val- 
ley is  reached,  important  lines  radiate  from  the  main  trmik,  striking  the 
lakes  at  all  the  points  above  named,  and  at  Dunldrk  in  addition.  The 
more  important  of  these  branches  are  the  Syracuse  and  Binghampton, 
in  connexion  with  the  Syracuse  and  Oswego  road ;  the  Cayuga  and  Sus- 
quehanna, in  connexion  with  the  Lake  Ontario,  Auburn,  and  New  York 
road;  tlie  Canandaigua  and  Corning,  in  connexion  with  the  Canandat- 
gua  and  Niagara  FeSIs  road ;  the  Buifab,  Coming  and  New  York,  and 
the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  railroads. 

By  means  of  all  these  feeders,  the  trade  of  the. "West  wUl  be  inter- 
cepted at  almost  every  important  point  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  great  trunk  line.  Measures  are  also 
in  progress  to  connect  the  Erie  road  with  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  line 
running  direct  from  Little  Valley;  and  with  Pittsburg  by  means  of  the 
Alleghany  Valley  railroad.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  road  with 
.  more  favorable  direction  and  connexions,  possessing  capacities  for  a 
more  extensive  business,  or  one  that  is  destined  to  bear  a  more  im- 
■  portant  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 

This  road  was  opened  for  business  only  on  the  first  of  June,  1861. 
It  has  not,  therefore,  been  in  operation  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  supply 
any  satisfactory  statistics  as  to  its  probable  influence  upon  western  com- 
merce. So  far  as  its  business  and  revenues  are  concerned,  it  has  ex-  ■ 
ceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation.s. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  that  another  very  important  out- 
let from  the  Erie  road  to  tide-water,  the  Albany  and  tSusqttehaiina  rail- 
road, is  about  to  be  commenced ;  the  means  to  construct  which  have 
already  been  secured.  The  distance  from  Binghampton  to  Albany  by 
this  route  wUl  be  143  miles,  against  224  to  New  York  by  the  Erie  road. 
From  Binghampton,  going  east,  commence  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive portions  of  the  Erie  road,  involving  high  grades,  short  curva- 
tures, and  a  much  greater  cost  of  operating  the  road  per  mile  than  the 
portion  of  the  line  west  of  that  point.  From  Binghampton  to  Albany 
the  route  is  very  direct,  and  the  grades  favorable;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  western  fieights,  thrown  upon  the 
Erie  road,  will  find  its  way  to  tide-water  over  the  Albany  and  Susque- 
hanna road.  Such,  particularly,  will  be  the  case  with  freight  which  is 
designed  for  an  eastern  market.  The  large  number  of  railroads  con- 
verging upon  the  Susquehanna  vaUey  renders  the  Albany  and  Susque- 
hanna road  highly  necessary,  to  relieve  the  lower  portions  of  the  former 
from  the  immense  volume  of  business  that  will  be  collected  upon  the 
main  trunk  fi^om  all  its  tributaries, 

The  best  commentary  on  the  importance  of  the  last  named  project 
is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  city  of  Albany,  which  very  recently, 
in  her  corporate  capacity,  made  a  subscription  to  its  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000,  in  adddition  to  large  private  subscriptions. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  cost  of  the  public  works  of  New 
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York  whicK  have  been  constructed,  or  Eire  in  progress,  with  a  view  to 
their  becoming  avenues  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West : 

Erie  and  Charaplain  canals $26,000,000 

Amount  estimated  for  completion  of  Erie  canal 9,000,000 

Hudson  river  raikoad 12,000,000 

Harlem  raikoad 4,873,317 

tJtica  and  Schenectady  railroad 4,143,918 

-Alljaiiy  and  Schenectady  railroad 1,740,449 

Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad 2,570,891 

~  Rochester  and  Syracuse  raikoad,  (both  lines) 6,464,362 

Buffalo  and  Rochester  railroad 2,298,976 

Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad 1,600,000 

Oswego  and  Syracuse  raikoad 588,768 

Rome  and  Watertown  railroad 1,500,000 

Sackett's  Harbor  and  Ellisburgh  raikoad 350,000 

New  York  and  Erie  raih-oad 26,000,000 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad 3,500,000 

Butfalo,  Coming  and  New  York  raikoad 2,000,000 

Buffalo  and  New  York  ciry  railroad. 1,500,000 

Albany  and  Susquehtmna  raikoad 4,350,000 

110,410,681 

Note. — The  cost  of  the  Sodus  bay  and  Southern,  and  the  Lake  On- 
tario, Auburn  and  New  York  raikoads,  cannot,  in  the  present  stage  of 
thek  afiairs,  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  to.  give^hem  a  place 
in  the  abive  table.  The  cost  of  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  road  is 
estimated. 

Railroads  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Montreal,  Canada. — The  roads 
that  make  up  the  line  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Montreal  consti- 
tute a  very  important  route  of  commerce  and  travel.  The  city  of  Mon- 
treal is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Canadas,  and  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  town.  It  lies  very  neai-ly  north,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
ii>ur  hundred  miles  from  New  York.  The  roads  which  connect  these 
cities  lie  in  the  gorge  which  divides  in  two  the  great  mountain  range 
extending,  unbroken,  except  in  New  York,  nearly  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  basin,  or  gorge,  is  occu- 
piedby  the  Hudson  river,  Luke  Champlain,  and  the  outlet  of  the  latter 
to  the  St.  Lawrence — the  river  Sorel.  The  route,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
remarkably  direct  and  favorable,  as  far  as  its  physical  characteristics 
are  concerned;  and  as  it  connects  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this 
continent  with  the  great  city  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  traverses  a  con- 
stant succession  of  large  and  flounshing  towns,  its  importance  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

This  great  route  is  made  up,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance,  of 
two  distinct  lines.  The  first  link,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Hudson  river  and  Harlem  roads ;  the  second,  from  Albany 
to  Rutland,  Vermont,  is  made  up  of  the  Troy  and  Boston,  and  Western 
Vermont  roads,  and  the  Albany  and  Noithern,  and  Rutland  and  Wash- 
ington TOads.     From  Rutland  only  one  line  is  in  operation,  composed 
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of  the  Rutla,nd  and  Burlington,  Vermont  and  Canada,  and  Champlain 
and  St.  Lawrence  roads,  A  road  is  also  projected  upon  the  west  bank 
of  Lake  Champlain,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  two  distinct 
lines  for  the  whole  distance  between  New  York  and  Montreal.  From 
Albany  and  Troy  a  railroad  is  in  operation  to  Whitehall,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  lake.  A  road  is  also  in  operation  &om  Montreal  to 
Platlsburg,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  a  comparatively  short 
link  only  is  wanting  to  constitute  a  new  and  independent  route  between 
New  York  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
beheve  will  soon  be  supplied. 

The  above  line  of  road,  though  recently  opened,  already  commands 
an  amount  of  travel  fully  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  connexions 
it  sustains.  Its  through-freight  business  is  not  so  large  as  its  passen- 
ger travel,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  portion  of  the  line  follows  the 
immediate  bank  of  an  excellent  navigable  water-line,  which,  in  the 
summer  season,  commands  the  heavy  freight.  In  the  winter  it  will 
become  the  ci^nnel  of  trade  as  well  as  of  tra  veL  As  a  pleasure 
route  it  presents  uncommon  attractions,  which  will  secure  to  it  a  large 
business  in  the  dull  season  for  freight.  The  inland  lines  in  Vermont 
and  New  York,  however,  traverse  sections  of  country  capable  of  sup- 
plying a  very  large  local  traffic  both  from  their  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  topogi'aphical  features  of  this  country 
is  the  severance  of  the  great  Alleghany  range  by  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  other. 
So  deep  are  these  indentations  that  the  "long  level"  of  seventy  miles 
on  the  canal,  occupying  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
waters  running  into  Lake  Ontario  from  those  flowing  into  the  Hudson 
river,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  crest  of  the  Alleghames,  is  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  and  might,  with 
some  a,dditional  expense,  have  been  fed  from  that  source. 

Lake  Champlain  is  only  eighty-seven  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the 
summit  between  it  and  the  Hudson  is  only  one  hundred  and  tbrty- 
seven  feet  above  tide-water,  and  only  twenty-three  feet  above  the 
latter  where  the  Champlain  canal  intersects  it.  In  approaching  New 
York  from  the  interior,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  uie  heavy  trade, 
the  above  routes  arc  the  most  favorable  to  economical  transit,  nothing 
being  lost  in  overcoming  adverse  grades.  It  is  these  facts  that  con- 
stitute these  routes  keys  to  an  important  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  have  rendered  New  York  the  commercial  metropolis. 

They  are  as  well  adapted  to  railroads  as  to  canals;  and  as  these  de- 
pressions are  bounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  the  basin  at  the  head  of 
ncLvigation  on  the  Hudson  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant interior  points  in  the  railroad  system  of  the  country.  Albany  and 
Troy  are  the  cities  of  the  eastern  States,  lying  upon  tide-water,  the  most 
accessible  from  the  interior,  and  are  consequently  the  radiating  points 
of  some  of  our  most  important  lines  of  improvement.  The  tr«nis  of 
these  to  tide-water  are  the  Hudson  river  and  Harlem  roads,  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  roads  occupying  the  routes  above  described,  as 
does  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.     These  ^cts 
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are  a  sufEcient  illustration  of  the  important  relations  borne  by  the 
Hudson  river  and  Haj^lern  roads  to  the  railroad  system  of  the 
country. 

Itailroads  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Laiorence. — The  Champlaiii 
and  St.'  Lawrence  and  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  railroads  have 
already  been  briefly  described.  The  third  and  most  impoitant 
line  of  road  uniting  the  above  waters  is  the  Northern,  connecting  the 
lake  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  Ogdensburg,  a  point  above  the 
falls  on  that  river.  This  road,  though  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
properly  a  Bosto-i  work,  as  it  was  planned  and  the  means  furnished 
For  hi-  construction  by  that  city.  It  is  regarded  as  the  key  which 
opens  to  the  roads  terminating  there  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
lalces. 

An  important  extension  of  this  road  is  under  contract  from  its  south- 
em  angle,  near  Potsdam,  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  The 
completion  of  this  link  will  form  a  complete  chain  of  railroads  thixjugh 
the  northern  portions  of  New  York,  connecting  Lake  Champlain  with 
all  the  important  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  three  leading  lines  already  described  constitute,  with  their 
branches,  the  gi^eat  routes  of  railway  travel  and  commerce  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  through  business,  they  all  tiuverse 
routes  capable  of  supplying  a  lucrative  7ocai  traffic;  particularly  the 
lines  in  western  New  York.  The  description  of  the  trunk  lines  will 
convey  a  sufSciently  accurate  idea  of  the  objects  and  characteristics  of 
their  respective  branches  without  a  special  notice  of  the  latter. 

The  most  considerable  line  of  road,  not  paiticulaiiy  alluded  to,  is  the 
Long  Island  road.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  kind  in 
the  btate,  and  was  constructed  chiefly  to  accommodate  the  travel  be- 
tween the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarka- 
ble feet  that  the  pioneer  work  should  be  now  enth-ely  abandoned  as  a 
route  of  travel  between  the  above  cities.  It  is  now  only  used  to  ac- 
commodate the  local  business  upon  its  line,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  work  of  much  importance. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal. — This  work  was  constructed  for  the 

f'urpose  of  opening  an  outlet  for  the  northern  Pennsylvania  coal-field, 
t  extends  from  Roundout  to  Honesdale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of 
108  miles,  and  is  connected  at  that  place  with  the  coal-fields  by  a  rail- 
road. It  is  a  well-constracted  work,  of  large  capacity,  and- has  proved 
a  very  useful  one,  not  only  on  account  of  its  coal  trade,  whence  its 
chief  revenue,  but  from  its  local  traffic. 

Measures  are  also  in  progress  for  the  constnrction  of  two  con- 
siderable lines  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State — one  from  the  city  of 
Eochester,  tbllowing  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  river,  to  Olean;  and 
the  other  from  BufMo,  probably  to  the  same  point.  The  objects  in- 
ducing the  construction  of  these  roads,  independent  of  local  considera- 
tions, are  the  communications  which  they  promise  to  open  through  the 
Alleghany  valley  road  with  Pittsburg  and  the  coal-fields  of  northern 
Pennsylvania.  Both  routes  traverse  districts  of  great  fertility,  which 
cannot  fail  to  aflbrd  a  good  business.  The  value  of  a  railroad  con- 
nexion between  Bufialo  and  Rochester,  the  two  most  important  cities 
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of  western  New  York,  and  Pittsburg,  which  is  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Ohio,  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  will  show  how  complete 
is  the  system  of  public  works  in  New  York,  constructed  with  a.  view  of 
commanding  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  previously 
stated,  a  large  portion  of  this  trade  naturally  falls  upon  the  great  lakes, 
from  ihe  facilities  they  offer  for  reaching' a  market.  The  importance 
of  this  great  water-line  is  still  farther  increased  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  leading' works  of  the  West,  designed  to  be  routes  of  commerce, 
rely  on  it  aa  a  base.  The  commercial  or  business  outlet  for  the  lalces, 
as  well  as  of  the  works  connected  with  them,  has  been  the  Erie  canal 
That  work  comes  in  contact  with  the  lakes  at  only  two  points,  Bufialo 
and  Oswego.  The  railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  greater  facility 
of  its  construction,  opens  as  many  outlets  from  the  lakes  to  tide-water 
as  there  are  harbors  upon  the  former  accessible  to  its  commercial 
marine.  New  York  is  now  profiting  to  the  utmost  by  her  advantages 
in  reference  to  western  trade.  Nearly  every  good  bai'bor,  as  well  on 
Lake  Erie  as  on  Ontario,  either  is  or  soon  will  be  connected  with 
tide-water  by  railroads,  actually  constructed  or  in  progress.  Already 
such  connexions  Eire  formed  with  the  harbors  of  Cape  Vincent,  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  Lewiston,  on  Lake  Ontario;  and  roads  are  in 
progress  from  Great  and  Little  Sodus  bays  and  Charlotte,  with  similar 
objects.  On  Lake  Erie,  roads  already  extend  from  Tonawanda,  Black 
Rock,  Buflalo,  Dunkirk,  and  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  tide-water;  so 
that,  insteatl  of  only  two  outlets  for  the  trade  of  the  West,  at  Buffalo 
and  Oswego,  there  ai^e  to  be  at  least  six  times  that  number  in  New 
York  alone.  The  facilities  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
all  these  hues  must  prove  not  only  of  utility  to  this  commerce,  but  to 
the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York.  The 
additional  avenues  to  market,  already  opened  and  in  progress,  will,  by 
a  healthy  competition,  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  stimulate  the  movement  of  property  and  merchan- 
dise to  ail  extraordinary  degree.  While  every  region  of  the  United 
States  is  making  extraordinary  exertions  to  turn  to  themselves  the 
interior  trade  of  the  country,  New  York  is  preparing  for  .the  most 
formidable  competition  with  her  rivals,  and  makes  the  most  of  the 
aneans  within  her  reach  to  maintain  her  present  preJiminence. 

RAILROADS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

:Sme  of  jtfasifac/iwe«s.— Population  in  1830,  610,408;  in  1840,  737,- 
!699 ;  in  1850,  994,514.  Area  in  square  miles,  7,800 ;  inhabitants  to 
^guare  mile,  127.49. 

State  of  Femo»(.— Population  in  1830,  980,652;  in  1840,  291,948; 
in  1650,  314,120.  Area  in  squai-e  miles,  10,213 ;  inhabitajits  to  square 
niile^,  30.76. 

■Slate  of  New  Hamj)shire. — Population  in  JSSO,  269,328;  in  1840, 
i&U^7i;  in  1850,  317,976.  Area  in  squiure  miles,  9,280 ;  inhabitants 
Ao:e^3se  mile,  34.26. 
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Tlte  Massachusetts  System. 

Under  this  bead  will  be  embraced  a  notice  of  the  railroads  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  as  the  lines 
of  these  Stales  constitute  one  general  system,  and  have  been  con- 
structed by  means  furnished  chiefly  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

Weslsrn  railroad. — No  sooner  had  the, people  of  this  country  become 
acquainted  with  the  part  that  railroads  are  capable  of  performing  m 
commercial  affairs,  than  the  city  of  Boston  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
securing  to  itself  the  trade  of  the  interior,  from  which  it  had  pre- 
viously been  cut  oif  by  the  impossibility  of  opening  any  suitable  com- 
munication by  water.  It  was  this  idea  that  gave  birth  to  the  Western 
railroad  project,  the  most  important  which  has  yet  been  consummated 
in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  United  States.  This 
work  has  probably  exerted  a  wider  influence,  as  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  what  railroads  accomplish  for  the  advancement  and  welfare 
of  a  people,  than  any  similar  work  in  the  countiy.  From  the  largeness 
of  the  enterpriise,  the  early  period  of  our  railroad  histoiy  in  which 
it  was  undertaken,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  construc- 
tion, it  is  properly  referred  to  as  a  fitting  monument  of  tiie  sagacity, 
skill,  and  perseverance  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  The  completion 
of  this  road  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the  railroad  interest  of 
this  country  upon  a  firm  basis.  It  showed  what  could  be  accomplished, 
and  the  influence  such  works  were  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  course 
of  ti'ade,  and  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  all  classes.  It  imparted  a 
new  impulse  to  the  internal-improvement  feefing  of  the  countiy,  under 
which  our  railroad  enterprises  have  moved  Ibrward,  with  increasing 
strength  and  vigor,  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  Western  railroad,  when  its  objects,  direction,  and  the  obstacles 
ill  the  way  of  its  construction  are  considered,  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
■work.  Through  it  the  city  of  Boston  proposed  to  draw  to  herself 
the  ti-ade  and  prod  uee  of  the  West,  from  the  very  harbor  of  New  York, 
(for  the  Albany  basin  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  her  harbor;) 
and  to  open  in  the  same  direction  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  her  man- 
ufactures, and  of  her  foreign  commerce.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
efforts  have  been  so  far  successful  as  to  secure  to  Boston  a  large 
amount  of  western  trade,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  New- 
York,  and'  to  render  the  Western  road  her  channel  of  communication 
between  the  former  city  and  the  West.  It  was  only  when  menaced 
by  this  work,  that  New  York  successfully  resumed  the  constmction  of 
the  Erie  raUi"oad ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  but  for  the  former, 
the  Erie  road  would  probably  have  been  abandoned,  even  after  the 
expenditure  of  many  milhons  of  dollars,  and  the  Hudson  River  railroad 
project  remained  untouched  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Western  railroad,  though  constructed  at  immense  cost,  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  works  in  the  United  States, 
paying  an  annual  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  besides  accumulating  a. 
Urge  sinldng  fund.  It  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  the  extraordi- 
nary progiess  of  Massachusetts  in  population,  wealth,  and  commer- 
cial greatness,  from  1840  to  1850.     It  supplies  the  State  with  a  large 
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portion  of  many  of  the  most  important  aiticles  of  food.  It  opened  an 
outlet  to  the  products  of  lier  manufacturing  estabhshments  and  her  for- 
eign commerce,  and  stimulated  every  industrial  pursuit  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and,  from  the  results  that  have  followed  its  opening, 
forced  all  our  leading  cities  to  the  construction  of  similar  works,  with 
similar  objects. 

Railroads  from  Boston  td  Laie  Champlain  and  the  Sl  La.ivrence. — 
The  Western  railroad,  though  accomphshing  greater  results,  and  exert- 
ing a  wider  influence  upon  the  varied  interests  of  the  State,  than  either 
were  or  could,  with  reason,  have  been  anticipated,  secured  to  the 
city  of  Boston  only  a  small  portion  of  the  western  produce  reaching 
Albany.  As  the  canal,  which  has  been  the  avenue  for  this  produce,  is 
,  in  operation  only  during  the  period  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river, 
it  is  found  that  this  produce  can  be  forwarded  to  New  York  by  water 
much  cheaper  than  to  Boston  by  railroad.  Cost  of  ti-ansportation 
Eilways  determines  the  route.  At  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  for 
freights,  flour  is  often  sent  from  Albany  to  Liverpool  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel,  which  is  only  equal  to  the 
lowest  rate  charged  from  Albany  to  Boston.  The  Western  railroad, 
therefore,  though  a  convenient  channel  through  which  the  people  of 
Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  draw  their  domestic  supplies  of  food,  is 
,  found  unable  to  compete  with  the  Hudson  river  as  a  route  for  produce 
designed  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries  or  to  the  neignboring 
States.  It  failed  to  secure  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  its  construc- 
tion. Its  fault,  however,  was  not  so  much  ascribed  to  the  idea  upon 
which  the  road  was  built,  as  to  the  route  selected  to  accomplish  its 
object.  It  w£i3  felt  that  a  route  farther  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  New  York  system  of  pubhc  works  must  be  selected,  and  this  con- 
viction led  to  the  project  of  a  direct  line  of  railroad  from  Boston  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  passing  to  the  north  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  This  line,  freed  from  all  immediate  competition,  and.  from  the 
attractive  influence  of  other  great  cities,  would,  it  was  believed,  secure 
to  Boston  the  proud  preeminence  of  becoming  the  exporting  port  of 
western  produce,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  emporium  of 
the  country. 

This  great  line  has  been  completed ;  but  it  has  too  recently  come 
into  operation  to  predict,  with  any  certainty,  the  rnsulL  From 
Boston  to  Lake  Champlain  it  is  composed  of  two  parallel  lines :  one 
made  up  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  Nashua  and  Lowell,  Concord, 
Northern  (New  Hampshire,)  and  Vermont  Central;  the  other  of  the 
Fitchburg,  a  part  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  Cheshire,  and 
Rutland  roads.  From  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  these  roads  are 
carried  forward  upon  a  common  trunk,  composed  of  the  Vermont  and 
Canada,  and  Ogdensburg  (northern  New  York)  roads,  to  Ogdens- 
burg,  on  the  Sl  Lawrence,  above  the  rapids  in  that  river,  thus  form- 
ing an  uninterrupted  line  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  great  basin 
to  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  lower  portions  of  these  lines  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire were,  in  the  outset,  constructed  chiefly  with  local  objects  in  view. 
It  was  not  until  the  State  of  Vermont  was  reached,  that  more  compre- 
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hensivD  schemes  began  to  give  direction  and  character  to  the  raihoad 
enterprises  in  that  quarter.  The  Vermont  Central,  the  Rutland,  and 
the  Ogdensburg  roads  were  commenced  nearly  simultaneously.  The 
leading  object  m  their  construction  was  that  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  Only  with  such  objects  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  and 
not  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  could  they  have  been  accom- 
plished. Men  were  called  upon  to  make — and  they  confribnted 
under  a  conviction  that  they  were  making — great  present  sacrifices  for 
a  future  and  prospective  good.  ■  The  constancy  with  which  these 
works  have  been  sustained  and  canied  forward  under  circumstances 
the  most  discouraging,  and  under  an  unexampled  pressure  in  the 
money  market,  reflects  high  credit  upon  the  people  of  Boston,  by 
whom  the  money  for  them  has  been  chiefly  furnished,  and  is  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  prize  sought  to  be  gained. 

By  means  of  the  line  above  described,  a  railroad  connexion  is  opened 
with  Montreal,  through  which  that  city  now  receives  a  large  amount  ot 
her  foreign  imports,  both  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britahi. 
This  trade  has  aheady  far  exceeded  expectation ;  and  as  the  city  of 
Boston  is  a  convenient  winter  port  for  MontreaJ,  the  latter  will,  un- 
doubtedly, continue  to  receive  a  large  amount  of  her  winter  supplies  of 
merchandise  through  the  former,  giving  rise  to  a  large  and  profitable 
traffic,  both  to  the  raUi-oads  connecting  the  two,  and  to  the  cities  them- 
selves, and  tending  to  strengthen  the  position  of  each,  as  far  as  its  hold 
upon  the  trade  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

Should  the  line  of  raihoad  connecting  Ogdensburg  and  Boston  prove 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the  New  York  works,  in  the  car- 
riage of  western  produce,  so  tar  as  the  orport  trade  is  concerned,  it  wiU, 
undoubtedly,  supply  the  demand  for  domestic  consumption,  and  in  this 
way  not  only  secure  a  profitable  traffic,  but  prove  of  great  utility  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts  of  New  England.  For  the 
articles  of  flour,  corn,  and  cured  provisions,  the  New  England  States 
depend  principally  upon  the  West  To  supply  these  articles  in  acheap, 
expeditious,  and  convenient  manner,  the  above  line  is  well  adapted.  _  It 
not  only  traverses  many  of  the  most  important  points  of  consumption, 
but  connects  with  other  roads  penetrating  every  important  portion  of 
New  England- 
Were  those  immediately  interested  in  the  above  roads  to  derive  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  receiving  their  supplies  of  western  products, 
and  forwarding  over  them  in  return  those  of  their  own  factories,  they 
would  be  fully  compensated  for  all  their  outlay.     The  unexampled 

S ogress  of  New  England  in  population  and  wealth,  in  spite  of  all  her 
sadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  proves,  most  conclusively,  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  her  people  in  constructing  their  numerous  lines  of 
railroad,  which  ally  them  to  the  more  fertile  and  productive  portions  of 
the  country. 

The  distance  fi"om  Boston  to  Ogdensburg  is  about  four  hundi-ed  and 
twenty-five  miles.  The  rates  chai-ged  for  the  transportation  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  between  the  two  have  ranged  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  barrel,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  on  the  Erie  canal  for  the  same 
article  fi'om  BuAbIo  to  Albany,  {a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  miles,)  for  many  years  after  its  opening.    Upon  a  considerable 
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portion  of  the  above  line  the  grades  are  somewhat  unfavorable,  but  not 
more  so  than  upon  other  lines  of  road  that  aspire  to  a  large  through- 
traffic. 

Tahle  showing  the  cost  of  the  various  lines  o/pi/Ulc  itnprovcments  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Boston  the  trade  of  the  hasinofthe  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  West. 

Western  railroad,  Including  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge.  $9,953,758 

Boston  and  Lowell -  1,945,646 

Lowell  and  Nashua 651,214 

Concord 1,485,000 

Northern 2,768,000 

Vermont  Central 8,500,000 

Fitchburg 3,612,486 

Vermont  ajid  Massachusetts 3,450,004 

Cheshire 2,777,843 

RuUand 4,500,000 

Vermont  and  Canada 1,500,000 

Ogdensburg  or  Northern 5,200,000 

46,343,951 

Although  only  a  portion  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  road  is 
used  in  the  above  line,  the  total  cost  of  the  road  is  included,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  road  a  part  of  a  new  line  to  the  West,  to  be  effected 
by  tunnelling  the  Hoosac  mountains, 

In  addition  to  the  roads  aiming  at  Lake  Champlain,  there  are 
two  important  lines,  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic,  and  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord,  and  Montreal  roads-^the  former  in  Vermont,  and  the 
latter  in  New  Hampshire — ^having  a  general  northerly  direction,  which 
are  designed  to  be  ultimately  extended  to  Montreal.  The  former  has 
reached  St.  Johnsbury,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Boston,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  from  New  York — 
a  higher  point  than  any  yet  attained  by  any  New  England  road,  with 
the  excepuon  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Vermont  and 
Canada  roads.  The  latter  is  nearly  completed  to  Wells  river,  where  it 
will  form  a  junction  with  the  Connecticut  and  PaSeumpsic  road.  The 
former  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  extended  about  thirty  miles  farther 
north,,  to  Island  Point,  which  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  raiboads,  through 
which  it  will  have  a  railroad  connexion  both  with  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. The  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  railroad  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  Littleton,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  farther  north,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  continued  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  road 
.  near  Lancaster. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  roatl,  next  to  the  Western,  is  the  most  im- 
portant project  in  the  State.  With  the  former,  it  makes  a  part  of  the 
through  line  to  Albany,  previously  noticed.  It  is  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  centtal  portions  of  the 
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State,  and  commands  a  large  local  revenue  in  addition  to  its  tliTOUgh- 
traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  profitable  woiks  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell,  the  Fitchburg,  and  the  liowell  and  Nashua 
roads,  have  already  been  briefly  noticed  in  desciibing  the  great  lines 
of  which  they  severally  form  the  trunks.  All  these  possess  a  veiy  large 
and  lucrative  local  business,  independent  of  what  they  derive  from  in- 
tersecting roads.  They  deservedly  rank  among  the  leading  roads  of 
the  State,  and  the  former  was  a  pioneer  work  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

Of  the  roads  radiating  from  Boston  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  lead- 
ing line  is  the  Boston  and  Providence,  which  derives  especial  impoit- 
aiice  from  connecting  the  two  largest  cities  in  New  England.  It  also 
forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  popular  routes  to  New  York,  and  holds 
a  conspicuous  position  from  the  necessarily  intimate  relation  it  bears 
to  one  of  the  great  routes  of  commerce  and  travel.  The  next  most  im- 
portant road  in  the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts  is  the  Fsdl  River 
road,  which  connects  Boston  with  Fall  River,  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  and  constitutes  a  portion  of  another  tlirough-route  to  New  York. 

The  other  roads  in  this  portion  of  Massachusetts,  though  of  consider- 
able local  consequence,  do  not,  for  the  want  of  connecting  hnes,  pos- 
sess any  considerable  interest  for  the  public. 

Railroads  from  Boat^m  eastward. — Two  important  works,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  a.nd  Eastern  roads,  connect  Boston  with  the  State  of  Maine, 
traversing  the  northeastern  portion-  of  Massachusetts  and  the  southeast- 
em  portion  of  New  Hampshire.  They  form  ajunction  soon  after  entei^ 
ing  Maine,  and  are  earned  forward  by  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth railroad  to  Portland.  The  two  former  run  through  an  almost 
continued  succession  of  large  manufacturing  towns,  which  afford  a  very 
lucrative  traffic  to  both  lines.  These  roads  are  daily  becommg  more 
important  from  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  in  Maine,  and  the  prob- 
able construction  of  the  European  and  North  American  railroad,  con- 
necting the  Maine  system  of  roads  with  St.  John  and  Halifax,  in  the 
lower  British  provinces,  which  is  destined  to  become  a  great  route  of 
travel  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  above-named  lines 
have  already  a  very  large  through  as  well  as  local  traffic,  and  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position  as  a  part  of  oar  great  coast-line  of  railroads. 

There  are  several  lines  of  road  traversing  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
from  north  to  south,  of  much  consequence  as  through  routes;  among 
whicli  may  be  named  the  Connecticut  River  line,  and  that  made  up  of 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  and  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  and  Providence 
and  Worcester  roads.  These  lines  traverse  districts  filled  with  an  ac- 
tive manufacturing  population,  for  which  they  open  a  direct  railway 
communication  with  New  York,  the  great  depot  both  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  western  portion  of  the  State  is  also  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  a  line  composed  of  the  Hoiisatonic  and  a  branch  of  the  Western 
road,  extending  to  the  town  of  North  Adams.  There  are,  too,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  num^erous  local  works  in  the  State,  which  do  not  call  for 
particular  notice. 

In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  there  is  but  one  work  having  for  its 
object  the  concentration  within  itself  of  the  trade  of  tlip  State— the 
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Fortsmouth  arid  Concord  railroad.  The  principal  motive  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  road  was  to  open  a  commurlication  with  the  tiade  of 
the  interior,  and  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  off  to  Boston  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Portland  on  the  other.  This  work  secures  to  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  all  the  advantages  of  a  connexion  with  the  line  already 
described,  by  which  the  city  of  Boston  proposes  to  draw  to  herself  the 
trade  of  the  West,  and  will  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to  sustain 
the  ti'ade  and  commercial  importance  of  the  former. 

The  line  of  rosid  traversing  the  Connecticut  valley  is  biiefly  de- 
scribed under  the  "  Railroads  of  Connecticut,"  and  those  travei-sing 
the  western  pai't  of  Vei'mont  are  embi^aced  in  the  notice  of  the  New 
York  system. 

CONNECTICin'  AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 

C(.rt««c(icM!.— Population  in  1830,  299,675;  in  1S40,  309,978;  in 
1850,  370,791.    Area  in  square  miles,  4,674;  inhabitants  to  square  mile, 

Rhode  Js&iw4.— Population  in  1830,  97,199;  in  1840,  108,830;  in 
1850,  147,545.  Area  in  square  miies,  1,306;  inhabitants  to  square 
mile,  113.97. 

The  railroads  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  though  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  important,  derive  their  chief  consequence  from  the 
relations  they  sustain  to  the  works  of  other  States,  in  connexion  with 
which  they  constitute  parts  of  several  main  routes  of  travel. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  great  line  connecting  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  portion  of  this  line  in  Connecticut  is  made  up  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven,  and  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Spring- 
afield  roads.  These  roads,  in  connexion  with  the  Western,  and  Boston 
and  Worcester,  constitute  the  great  travelled  land-route  connecting  New 
England  with  New  York,  which  justly  ranks  with  the  most  important 
passenger  roads  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitabie. 

The  travel  between  New  York  and  Boston  has  also  given  birth  to 
other  projects,  claimed  to ,  be  still  better  adapted  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Air-Line  road,  designed  to 
follow  a  nearly  straight  route  between  New  Haven  and  Boston. 
Although  this  scheme  has  been  long  before  the  public,  it  has  not 
been  commenced,  but  there  now  appears  to  be  a  sti«ng  probability 
that  it  will  be  successfully  undertaken.  To  open  this  route  will  only 
require  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  it  lying  in  Connecticut,  as  the 
Massachusetts  link  is  already  provided  for  by  the  Norfolk  county  road. 

Another  road,  constructed  partly  with  a  view  to  giving  a  new  route 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  is  the  New  London  and  New  Haven 
road,  recently  opened  to  the  public.  This  road  is  to  be  extended  east, 
both  to  Stonington  and  Norwich,  to  form  a  connexion  at  the  former 
place  vnth  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  at  the  latter  with  the  Stoning- 
ton, roads.  By  these  connexions,  two  new  routes  would  be  formed  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  one  of  which  would  take  the  important 
city  of  Providence  in  its  course.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  at  no 
distant  day  there  will  be  four  independent  land  routes  between  Now 
York  and  Boston,  in  addition  to  the  three  lines  now  in  operation,  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  railroad. 
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By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  travel,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  trade,  between  Boston  and  New  York,  is  caiiied  over  the  routes 
last  named,  which  aro  known  as  the  Fall  River,  StouingKm,  and  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  routes;  the  first  is  composed  of  the  Fail  River  road; 
the  second  of  the  Boston  and  FrovideTice,  and  8toningi.on ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  and  No^imch  and  Worcester,  and 
their  corresponding  lines  of  steamers.  All  these  routes  are  jusdy  cele- 
brated for  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  their  accommodations ;  the  ease, 
safety,  and  despatch  with  which  their  tiips  are  perfiirnaed ;  and  are 
consequently  the  favorite  routes  of  traveUing  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
business  and  travelling  public.  The  distance  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  by  these  routes,  is  about  230  miles. 

The  other  leading  lines  in  Connecticut  are  the  Homatonic,  extending 
from  Bridgeport  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  connecting  with  the 
roads  in  the  western  part  of  that  State;  the  Na^ugatiici,  extending 
from  Stratford  to  Winsted,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles ;  and  the  Caned 
railroad,  extending  from  New  Haven  and  following  the  route  of  the 
Old  Farmington  canal  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  whence  it  is  to 
be  carried  forward  to  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  An  important 
line  of  road  is  also  in  progress  from  Providence,  centrally  through  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  to  FishkiU,  on  the  Hudson 
river,  taking  the  city  of  Hartford  in  its  route.  This  road  is  regarded 
with  great  favor  by  the  cities  of  Hartford  and  Providence,  as  a  means 
of  connecting  themselves  with  the  Hudson,  through  which  both  draw 
a  very  large  amount  of  some  imporfsnt  articles  of  consumption,  such  as 
breadstuffs,  lumber,  coal,  and  the  like. 

The  railroads  lying  principally  in  Rhode  Island  are  the  Sttmington, 
which  has  alreatly  been  noticed,  and  which  is  cliiefly  important 
as  a  part  of  one  of  the  leading  routes  between  Boston  and  New  York ; 
and  the  Providence  and  Worcester  road.  The  latter  is  an  important  local 
work,  traversing  for  almost  its  entire  distance  a  constant  succession  of 
manufacturing  villages.  It  is  also  an  important  through-road  to  the 
city  of  Providence,  bringing  her  in  connexion  witli  the  Western  rail- 
road and  the  central  portions  of  Massachusetts,  and  with  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Veiinont,  by  means  of  the  railroads  centring  at  Worcester. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  raikoad,  lying  partly  in  Rhode  Island,  is 
already  sufficiently  described  in  the  notice  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
roads, 

Another  important  line  of  railroads,  not  particularly  noticed,  wliich 
may  be  embraced  in  the  description  of  the  "railroads  of  Connecticut," 
is  the  great  hne  following  the  Connecticut  valley.  This  line,  though 
composed  of  several  distinct  works,  is  in  all  its  characteristics  a  homo- 
geneous line.  It  traverses  the  most  fertile,  picturesque,  and  attractive 
portion  of  New  England,  and  is  impoitant  both  from  the  large  traffic 
and  the  pleasure-ti'avel  it  commands.  No  line  of  equal  extent  in  the 
United  States  presents  superior  attractions.  It  has  already  reached  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont,  a  distance  of  about  330  miles  from  New  York, 
and  254  from  New  Haven.  Measures  are  now  in  pi-ogi-ess  to  secure 
its  extension  about  30  miles  faither  north  to  Island  Point,  there  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  raiboad,  in  cormexion 
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with  whifh  a  new,  direct,  oncl  convenient  route  will  be  opened  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  and  the  cities  of  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 


Population  in  1830,  399,456;  in  1840.  501,798;  in  1850,  533,169. 
Area  in  square  miles,  30,000;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  19.44. 

With  the  exception  of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Connecticut,  the  rail- 
road system  of  New  England  rests  upon  Boston  as  a  common  centre ; 
by  the  capital  of  which  it  has  been  mainly  constructed.  The  roads  of 
Maine  belong  to  an  independent  system,  toward  which  the  city  of 
Portland  bears  the  same  relation  as  docs  Boston  to  the  works  already 
described. 

The  leading  road  in  Maine  forms  a  part  of  the  line  connecting  Mon- 
treal and  Portland,  made  up  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  hi  the 
United  States,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  in  Canada.  This 
great  work  was  first  proposed  to  the  people  of  Portland  as  a  means  of 
recovering  the  position  they  had  lost  from  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  their  gi-eat  rival,  Boston,  and  of  securing  to  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  trade  of  the  West,  which  is  now  exerting  such  marked  influence 
in  the  progress  of  all  our  great  commercial  towns. 

Portland  possesses  some  advantages  over  any  other  city  east  of  New 
York,  in  being  nearer  to  Montreal,  the  emporium  of  the  Canadas ;  and 
in  possessing  a  much  more  favorable  route  for  a  riiih-oad  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  than  any  other,  east  of  the 
Green  Mountain  range.  The  city  of  Montreal,  being  accessible  from 
all  the  great  lakes  by  the  largest  crati  navigating  these  waters,  is 
the  convenient  dep6t  for  the  produce  collected  upon  them.  When 
once  on  shipboard,  this  produce  may  be  taken  to  Montreal  at  slightly 
increased  rates  over  those  charged  to  Buffalo,  Oswego,  or  Ogdens- 
burg;  but  the  want  of  a  winter  outlet  from  Montreal  to  tide-water  has 
seriously  retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  city,  and  pre- 
vented ner  from  reaping  all  the  advantages  fixjm  her  connexion,  by 
her  magnificent  canals,  with  the  trade  of  the  West,  which  she  would 
have  secured  by  a  convenient  winter  outlet.  Formerly  large  amounta 
of  western  produce  were  usually  collected  there  during  the  autumnal 
months,  ana  warehoused  tdl  spring,  and  then  shipped  to  England. 
Shipments  by  this  route  involved  the  necessity  of  holding  produce 
received  late  in  the  season  some  four  or  five  months.  The  inconveni- 
ences and  losses  arising  from  these  causes,  aided  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Enghsh  corn  laws,  were  among  the  prominent  reasons  which  led  to 
the  commercial  arrangements  by  which  colonial  produce  and  merchan- 
dise are  allowed  to  pass,  in  bond,  through  the  terrilories  of  the  United 
States.  This  arrangement  had  a  tendency  to  divert  a  large  trade  from 
Montreal,  and  threatened  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  its  trade 
and  prosperity.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  its  citizens  espoused 
and  prosecuted  the  railroad  to  Portland  with  great  energy  and  zeal. 
The  whole  work  is  fiir  advanced  toward  completion  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  The  portion  within  the  United  States  will  be  finished 
during  the  present  year,  and  the  Canadian  portion  by  the  1st  of  July, 
1853.    It  occupies  the  shortest  practicable  route  between  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  river  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  grades  are  iavorable,  nowhere 
exceeding  fifty  feet  to  the  mile  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  traffic,  or 
sixty  feet  on  the  opposite  course.  The  gauge  of  the  whole  road  is  to 
be  five  and  a  half  teet.  As  tio  transhipment  will  be  necessary  upon 
this  road,  and  as  its  operations  can  be  placed  substantially  under  one 
management,  it  is  believed  that  produce  can  be  transported  over  it  at 
much  lower  rates  than  the  ordinary  charges  upon  railroads. 

As  before  stated,  the  plan  of  a  railroad  Irom  Portland  to  the  St-Lavr- 
rence  originated  in  the  idea  of  the  possibilitj'  of  making  that  city  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  a  portion  of  llic  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes.  The  city  of  New  York  had  so  long  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  this  trade,  as  to  create  the  idea  that  she  held  it  by  a  sort 
of  natural  and  inalienable  right.  When  tlie  idea  was  proposed  of  turn- 
ing this  trade  through  a  new  channel,  and  of  bringing  it  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  a  point  some  four  hundred  miles  northward,  the  boldness  of  such 
a  proposition  was  enough  to  stagger  the  credulity  of  every  one  who  did 
not  feel  himself  immediately  interested  in  the  result.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  prospect  was  fully  unlblded  to  the  people  of  Portland,  its  ap- 
parent practicability,  and  the  advantages  whi<;h  it  promised  to  secure, 
took  complete  possession  of  the  pubhc  mind,  and  the  city  resolved, 
single-handed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  work' running,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  distance,  through  comparatively  unexplored 
forests;  traversing  for  one  hundred  miles,  at  least,  the  most  mount- 
ainous and  apparently  most  difficult  portion  of  the  ea,stem  States 
for  railroad  enterprises;  and  involving  a  cost,  for  the  American  portion 
alone,  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  Repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  to  construct  a  short  road,  for  the  accommodation  of  local  traffic, 
upon  the  very  route  since  selected  for  the  great  line,  but  without  suc- 
■  cess.  The  inducements  held  out  were  not  regarded  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  necessary  outlay.  It  was  only  by  assuming  that  the  people  of 
Portland  held  within  their  grasp  the  trade  of  one  pf  the  most  important 
channels  of  commerce  in  the  whole  country,  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  make  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  success.  These  efforts 
and  sacrifices  have  been  made.  The  project  is  on  tlie  eve  of  realization, 
ajid  the  wisdom  in  which  the  scheme  was  conceived,  and  the  skiU  Etnd 
ability  displayed  in  its  execution,  give  the  most  satisfactory  assurance 
of  complete  success. 

The  length  of  this  line,  the  construction  of  which  devolved  upon  ihe 
people  of  Portland,  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  costing 
-about  $35,000  per  mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $(i,000,000.  The 
first  step  in  the  process  of  construction  was  a  stock  subscription  of  over 
$1,000,000  by  the  citizens  of  Portland,  aided  by  some  small  contribu- 
tions from  towns  on  the  route — for  the  project  was  regarded  by  all  others 
as  a  mere  chimera.  This  was  expended  in  construction,  and  was  suf^ 
ficient  to  open  the  first  division,  which,  running  through  an  excellent 
country,  at  once  entered  into  a  lucrative  traffic.  The  city  of  Portland 
then  obtained,  by  two  several  acts  of  the  legislature,  permission  to- 
-pledge  its  credit  to  the  road  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  These  sums, 
with  some  further  additions  to  its  stock,  furnished  a  cash  capital  of  over 
$3,000,000  to  the  work.  The  necessary  balance  has  been  raised  upen 
31 
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Stock  subscriptions  by  contractors  and  company  bonds.  In  tbis  man- 
ner has  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  secured  the  construction  of  a  first- 
class  railroad,  connecting  it  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  shortest 
route  pmcticable  for  a  railroad  from  any  of  our  seaports.  The  amount 
actually  paid  in  to  tiie  project  by  the  people  of  Portland  will  exceed 
$50  in  cash  to  each  individual,  in  addition  to  $100  to  each,  represented 
by  the  credits  that  have  been  extended.  It  is  believed  that  no  better 
monument  exists  in  this  country  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our 
people,  and  the  successful  co-operation  of  one  community  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  great  enterprise  by  which  all  arc,  relatively  speaking,  to  be 
equally  benefited.  It  is  an  example  which  cannot  be  studied  and 
imitated  without  profit. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  raQroad, 
the  only  tailroad  of  importance  in  the  State  was  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  road,  which  connected  its  commercial  meti'opolis  with  the 
railroad  system  of  Massachusetts.  This  road  was  constructed  by  per- 
sons interested  in  the  connecting  lines,  as  a  necessEiry  extension  of  their 
own.  When  the  city  of  Portland  was  reached,  their  objects  were  re- 
garded as  secured.  Any  further  extension  of  railroads  in  Maine  was 
looked  upon  as  of  doubtful  utihty  to  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
the  great  centre  of  the  New  England  system.  It  was  felt  that  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  north  and  east  from  Portland,  into  the  interior, 
might  concentrate  in  that  city  ihe  trade  of  the  State,  which  had  been 
almost  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  former.  This  trade  was  already  se- 
cured and  sufficiently  accommodated,  as  far  as  Boston  was  concerned, 
by  the  extensive  commercial  marine  of  the  two  States ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  railroRds,  it  was  felt,  might  lessen  instead  of  strengthening 
the  gi'asp  by  which  she  held  it.  While  every  other  portion  of  the  coun- 
try was  embai'king  in  railroads,  the  conviction  grew  up  that  Maine  was 
not  the  proper  theatre  for  such  enterprises,  or,  if  it  were,  the  people  felt 
theii- means  unequal,  to  their  construction,  and  it  was  known  that  no 
foreign  aid  would  be  had.  All  such  projects;  therefore,  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  compai-ative  indifference.  In  this  condition  of  the  public 
mind  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  scheme  was  proposed,  and  with 
it  a  system  of  raih-oads  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  New  England 
■States,  which  should  concentrate  within  her  own  teiTitory  her  capital 
and' energies,  and  which  should  not  only  place  her  in  a  commanding 
position  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  West,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
plsice  her  en,  route  of  the  grea,t  line  of  travel  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds — a  position  combining  all  the  advanta^s  of  the  most  favor- 
able connexions  'with  the  domestic  trade  of  the  country  and  with 
foreign  commerce  and  travel.  These  propositions  constitute  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  A  new  life  was  infused  into  the  public 
mind,  and  objects  of  the  highest  value  held  out  as  the  reward  of  new 
efforts.  The  effect  upon  the  pohcy  and  public  sentiment  of  the  State 
has  been  magical.  The  whole  people  felt  and  saw  that  they  have  rights 
and  interests  to  maintain  and,  vindicate,  and  that  Maine,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  remote  and  isolated  State,  removed  from  participation  in  the  pit>- 
jecls  and  schemes  which  are  effecting  changes  so  marvellous  upon  the 
fece  of  society,  could  be  brought  by  her  own  efibits  into  the  very  focus 
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of  the  gi-eat  modem  movement.  Anew  destiny  wn.s  opened  before  her. 
To  this  call  she  has  nobly  responded,  and  the  Slate  is  alive  with  pro- 
jects that  promise,  in  a  few  years,  to  secure  to  every  portion  of  it  all 
necessary  railroad  accommodations,  with  the  results  which  always  follow 
in  their  ti-ain. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad  is  the 
European  ana  North  jimmccTt  project,  which  is  designed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  great  route,  of  travel  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Under  the  above  title  is  embraced  the  line  extending  from  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  taking  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in 
its  route.  From  Bangor  west,  the  line  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebec  road,  now  in  progress;  the  Androscoggin  and  Ken- 
nebec road,  with  a  portioiT  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  now  in 
operation.  When  the  whole  line  shall  be  completed,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  transatlantic  travel  will  pass  over  this  road  to  and  from  Halifax, 
and  that  through  Maine  will  be  the  great  avenue  of  travel  between 
Europe  and  America.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  tothe  sonnd- 
ne'ss  of  such  claims,  their  correctnessisatpresent  assumed,  and  is  made 
the  basis  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  gives  chai'acter  and  direction  to  their  railroad  enterprises. 

Of  this  great  line,  that  poition  extending  from  Portland  to  Water- 
ville,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles,  is  already  provided  ibr  by  a  por- 
tion of  .the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Androscoggin  and 
Kennebec  railroads.  The  portion  from  Waterville  to  Bangor,  something 
over  fifty  miles,  is  in  progress.  From  Bangor  to  the  boundary  line  of 
New  Brunswick,  no  definite  plan  lias  been  agreed  upon ;  although  the 
subject  is  receiving  the  careful  consideration  of  the  parties  having  it  in 
charge,  and  no  doubt  is  expressed  that  such  measures  will  be  tal^en  as 
shall  secure  complete  and  early  success  to  the  measure.  The  New 
Brunswick  portion  of  it  is  already  provided  for  by  a  contract  with  a 
company  of  eminent  English  contractors,  who,  it  is  believed,  will  also 
undertake  the  Nova  Scotia  division.  Of  the  realization  of  this  scjipnie 
at  the  earliest  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  plan  meets  with  as 
hearty  approval  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  does  in 
Maine ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are  the  results  claimed  fully 
conceded.  Such  being  the  fact,  foreign  capital  will  be  certain  to  sup- 
ply, and  is,  indeed,  now  supplying,  whatever  may  be  lacking  in  this 
country. 

Another  leading  road  in  Maine  is  the  Kennebec  and  Portland,  ex- 
tending irom  Portland  to  Augusta,  upon  the  Kennebec  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  sixty  miles.  This  road  it  is  proposed  to  extend,  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  by  which  it  wdl  become  a 
convenient  hnk  from  Portland  east,  in  the  great  European  and  North 
American  line  already  refened  to. 

An  important  line  of  road  is  also  in  progress,  to  extend  from  Portland 
to  South  Berwick,  there  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Boston  and  Maine 
road — thus  forming  two  independent  lines  of  railroad  between  Portland 
and  Boston.  A  portion  of  this  line  is  in  operation,  and  the  whole 
under  contract,  to  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 

A  project  of  considerable  importance  is  also  at  the  present  time 
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engrossing  tlie  attention  of  the  people  of  Bangor — thiit  of  !i  railroad 
following  the  Penobscot  river  up  to  Lincoln,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  As  the  route  is  remai^ltably  favorable,  and  easily  within  the 
means  of  the  citj'  of  Bangor,  its  speedy  construction  may  be  set  down 
as  certain.  It  is  much  needed  to  accommodate  the  important  lumber- 
ing interest  on  that  river.  From  Bangor  to  Oldtown — a  distance  of 
twelve  miles — a  railroad  already  exists,  whicli  will  form  a  part  of  the 
above  line. 

The  projects  enumerated  embrace  a  view  of  all  the  proposed  works 
in  Maine,  of  especial  public  interest, 

NEW  JERSEY, 

Population  in  1830,  330,823;  in  1840,  373,300;  in  1850,  489,555. 
Area  m  square  miles,  8,320 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile.  58.84. 

The  railroads  of  New  Jersey,  as  do  those  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, derive  their  chief  importance  from  their  connexion  with  the  routes 
of  commerce  and  travel  of  other  States. 

The  most  important  roads  in  the  State  are  those  uniting  IVew 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  Camden  and  Amhoy  and  the  ■New  Jersey  rail- 
roads, in  connexion  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  road,  lying  within 
t\e  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  these  roads  are  thrown  not  only  the 
iTfivel  between  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  but  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  country.  As  might  be  expected  from 
such  relations,  they  command  an  immense  passenger  traffic,  and  rank 
among  our  most  successful  and  productive  works  of  the  kind.  They 
are  intich  more  important  as  routes  of  travel  than  of  commerce,  as  the 
Raritan  canal,  which  has  the  same  general  direction  and  connexions,  is 
a  better  medium  for  heavy  transportation, 

Another  important  work  is  the  Vew  Jersey  Central,  which  traverses  the 
State  from  east  to  west.  At  Elizabethtown  it  connects  with  the  New 
Jersey  road,  thus  forming  a  direct  railroad  connexion  between  New  York 
and  Easton,  on  the  Delaware  river.  This  road,  though  locally  import- 
ant, is  still  more  so  from  its  prospective  connexions  with  other  great 
lines  of  road,  either  in  progress  or  in  operation.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  it  up  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  and  through  the  mountain  range 
lying  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  to  Catawissa, 
on  the  latter,  fi-om  which  it  will  be  carried  to  Williamsport,  to  form  a 
connexion  with  the  Sunbunj  and  Ei-ie  road,  which  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced. Upon  the  completion  of  these,  the  Central  would  not  only 
ibrm  a  very  important  aventie  between  the  ciiy  of  New  York  and  the 
■coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  that  city  dra\i's  its. supplies  of 
■ftiel ;  but  would  unite  the  city  with  Lake  Erie,  opening  a  new  and  direct 
line  for  the  trade  of  the  West,  and  placing  New  York  in  Teiy  favorable 
relations  to  the  proposed  Sunbuiy  and  Erie  line.  From  Easton  to  Sun- 
■  bury  a  large  amount  has  already  been  expended  fur  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  above  communication,  and  no  doubt  is  expressed  that  this 
project  will  be  speedily  realized. 

A  road  is  also  in  progress  from  Trenton,  designed  to  follow  the  Del- 
aware up  to  the  Water  Gap,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  the 
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proposed  road  from  the  Lackawanna  valley  to  that  place,  and  of  opening 
an  outlet  for  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia.  This  road  has 
already  been  completed  to  liambertville,  and  is  in  progress  beyond 
that  point. 

Another  important  road  in  this  State,  possessing  similar  characteris- 
tics with  the  Central,  is  the  Morris  arid  Essex.  This  road  is  now  in 
'operation  to  Dover,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  New  York, 
and  is  in  progress  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  the 
Water  Gap.  From  the  Water  Gap  a  road  is  proposed  extending  to  the 
Lackawanna  valley,  at  Scranton,  the  centime  of  very  extensive  deposites 
of  iron  and  coal.  The  importance  of  a  continuous  Una  of  railroad  from 
the  coa.l-fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  The  extension  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  line  into 'the  Lackawanna 
valley  is  of  the  first  consequence,  from  the  connexion  it  would  there 
form.  This  valley  is  already  connected  with  western  New  York  and 
the  great  lakes,  and  will  be  the  focal  point  of  a  large  number  of  roads, 
constracted  lor  the  purpose  of  becoming  oudets  for  its  coal  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  By  the  opening  of  a  raih-oad  from  this  valley  to  New 
Tfork,  a  new  and  important  route  would  be  formed  between  that  city 
and  the  lakes,  which  could  not  fail  to  become  a  valuable  one,  both 
for  commerce  and  travel. 

Through  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  Erie  railroad  is  now 
brought  to  Jersey  City  by  means  of  what  is  now  called  the  Union  rail- 
road, composed  of  two  short  roads,  previously  known  as  the  Faterson, 
and  the  Faterson  and  Ramapo;  the  track  of  this  will  be  relaid,  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  Erie  gauge.  Through  this  road  the  Erie  is  brought 
directly  to  the  Hudson,  opposite  New  York— a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance so  far  as  its  passenger  traffic  is  concerned.  The  former  is  leased 
to,  and  is  run  as  a  part  of,  the  Erie  roa,d. 

A  railroad  is  also  in  progress  from  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia, 
to  Absecum  Beach,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  road  will  traverse 
the  State  centrally,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  comitry  traversed. 

Canals  of  New  Jersey. 

There  axe  two  canals  of  considerable  importEince  in  llie  State — ^jhe 
I}elaware  and  Raritan,  and  the  Morris  and  Essex. 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  the  most  considerable  work  of  the 
two,  commences  at  New  Brunswick  and  extends  to  Eordentown,  a  dis- 
tance of  43  miles.  It  is  75  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  47  at  the 
bottom,  arid  7  feet  deep.  There  are  seven  locks  at  each  end,  110  feet 
Jong,  and  24  feet  wide,  having  eight-feet  lift  each.  These  locks  pass 
boats  of  228  tons  burden.  The  canal  is  supplied  from  the  Delaware 
river,  by  a  feeder  taken  out  22  miles  above  Trenlon.  ,  This  canal  con- 
nects with  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  and  is 
the  prmcipal  channel  through  which  New  York  is  supplied  with  coal. 
It  also  commands  a  large  amoimt  of  freight  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  is  navigated  by  regular  lines  of  propellers,  run- 
ning between  the  two  cities.     This  work  is  of  very  great  importance 
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to  tlie  city  of  New  York,  as  a  means  of  supplying  tliat  city  with  coal, 
and  as  affording  a  convenient  channel  of  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  also  an  important  work  in  a  national  point  of  view;  as,  in 
connexion  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  and  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canals,  it  forms  an  internal  navigable  water-line,  commencing  with 
Long  Island  sound,  and  extending  south,  and  by  way  of  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  to  the  soutli  part  of 
North  Carolina.  This  fact  was  regarded  of  great  consequence  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  as  it 
w^uld  have  enabled  our  people  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  comnju- 
nication  between  the  different  portions  of  the  comitry  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  a  foreign  power. 

Morris  and  Essex  canal. — This  work  extends  by  a  circuitous  route 
from  Jersey  City  to  the  Delaware  river,  at  Easton.  Its  length  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.  It3  revenues  are  principally  derived  from  the  local 
traffic  oi'  the  country  traversed,  and  the  transportation  of  coal,  which 
is  brought  to  Easton  by  tlie  Lehigh  canal.  Its  relations  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

PENNSYLVANLL 

Population  in  1830, 1,348,233;  in  1840, 1,724,033;  in  1850,  2,311,- 
78G.     Area  in  square  miles,  46,000 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  60.25. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  was,  at  an  early  period 
in  our  history,  turned  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  with  a 
view  to  the  local  wants  of  the  State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
watet  communication  between  the  Delaware  river  and  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  not,  however,  till  stimulated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  New  York,  and  the  results  which  her  great  work,  the  Erie  canal,, 
was  achieving  in  developing  and  securing  to  the  former  the  trade  of  the 
West,  that  the  State  of  Peimsylvania  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
various  works  which  make  up  the  elaborate  system  of  that  State. 

The  great  Pennsylvania  hne  of  improvement,  extending  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsbm-g,  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  and  was 
finally  completed  in  iMarch,  1834,  It  is  made  up  partly  of  railroad  and 
partly  of  canal,  tiie  works  that  compose  it  being  the  Columbia  railroad, 
extending  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  a  distance  of  82  miles ;  the 
ea^ern  and  Juniata  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  extending  from 
Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  to  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  base  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  a  distance  of  178  miies ;  the  Portage  railroad, 
extending  from  Hollidaysburg  to  Johnston,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  and 
by  which  the  mountains  are  surmounted;  and  the  western  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,,  extending  from  Johnston  to  Pittsburg,  a  di^ 
tance  of  104  miles ;  making  the  entire  distance  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg  by  this  line. 394  miles.  The  canals  ai-e  4  feet  deep,  28  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  40  at  the  water-line.  Its  locks  are  90  feet  long, 
and  from  15  to  17  feet  wide.  The  Alleghany  mountains  are  passed  by 
a  summit  of  2,491  feet,  and  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal  attains  a 
heiglit  of  1,099  feet  above  tide-water.  The  Portage  road  consists  of  a 
series  of  inclined  planes,   which  are  worked   by  stationary  engines. 
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The  cost  of  this  great  line  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  about 
$15,000,000. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  canal  has  an  aclditionnl  outlet,  by  raeEins 
of  the  Tidewater  canal,  (a  private  enterprise,)  which  extends  from  Co- 
lumbia to  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  in  Maiyland,  It 
forms  an  important  avenue  between  both  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  the  interior  of  the  State,  as  the  boats  that  navigate  it  are,  after 
reaching  tide-water,  conveniently  taken  to  either  city,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

The  hne  of  improvement  we  have  described  was  constructed  with 
similar  objects,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  city  of  PhiladelphL^ 
as  does  the  Erie  canal  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has  not,  iiowever, 
achieved  equal  results,  pardy  from  tlie  want  of  convenient  western 
connexions,  from  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  route,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  line  is  made  up  of  raihoad  and  canal,  involv- 
ing greater  cost  of  transportation  than  upon  the  New  York  work.  It 
has,  however,  proved  of  vast  utihty  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  to 
the  State,  and  has  enabled  the  former  to  maintain  a  very  large  trade 
■which  she  would  have  lost  but  for  the  above  line.  The  comparatively 
heavy  cost  of  ti'ansportation  over  this  route  has  not  enabled  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  New  York  improvements,  as  an  outlet  for  the  cheap  and 
bulky  products  of  the  West;  but  so  fat  as  the  return  movement  is  con- 
cerned it  enjoys  some  iidvantages  over  the  former,  the  most  important 
of  which  13  the  longer  period  during  which  it  is  in  operation.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  season  it  opens  for  business  about  a  month 
earlier  than  the  Eiie  canal — a  fact  which  secures  to  it  and  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  a  very  large  trade  long  before  its  rival  comes  into  op- 
eration ;  so  that,  although  it  may  not  have  realized  the  expectations 
formed  from  it,  as  an  outlet  for  western  trade,  it  has  been  the  great  sup- 
port of  Philadelphia,  without  which  her  trade  must  have  succumbed 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  New  York. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  could  the  movement  of 
property,  upon  the  two  lines  of  improvement  from  tide-water  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  West,  be  compared,  both  in  tonnage  and  value. 
Tiie  returns  of  the  Pennsylvania  works,  however,  do  not  furnish  the 
necessary  data  for  such  a  comparison.  There  are  no  methods  of  dis- 
tinguishing, accurately,  the  local  from  the  through- to  image,  nor  the 
quantity  or  value  of  property  received  from  other  States,  as  is  shown 
upon  die  New  York  works.  The  returns  of  the  business  on  the 
former,  however,  show  only  a  smsdl  movement  east  over  the  Portage 
road,  which  must  indicate  pretty  correctly  the  through  movement.  In 
the  opposite  direction  the  amount,  both  in  value  and  tonnage,  is  much 
larger.  A  better  idea,  probably,  can  be  f()rmed  of  the  value  artd- 
amount  of  this  traffic  froni  the  extent  of  the  jobbing  trade  of  Phili-- 
delphia,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  which  must  paps  over  the  above 
route.  Philadelphia,  though  it  does  not  possess  a  large  foreign  com* 
merce,  is  one  oi  the  great  distributing  points  of  merchandise  in  the 
Union;  and  the  large  population  and  the  veryrapid  growth  of  that  city, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Jlrcign  trade  enjoyed  by  New  York,  proves  coii' 
clusively  the  immense  domestic  commerce  of  the  former, 
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Another  great  line  oC  improvement  undertaken  by  the  State  is. com- 
posed  of  the  Susquehanna  division,  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  exten^d- 
jng  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Northumberland,  a  distance  of 
39  miles,  and  the  North  Branch  canal,  extending  from  Northumberland 
to  the  State  line  of  Ne-\v  York,  a  distance  of  162  miles,  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  New  York  State  works  and  the  numerous  proposed 
lines  of  railroad  ct-nlring  at  Elmira.  Of  this  last  named  canal,  112 
miles,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Lackawannock,  have 
been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  13,000,000,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  line  is  in  rapid  progress.  As  the  lower  part  of  this  canal  -will 
connect  with  the  Pennsylvania,  and  through  this  with  the  Tide-water 
caned,  a  great  navigable  water-line  will  be  constructed,  extending 
through  the  central  portions  of  the  Slate  frr-m  north  to  south.  This 
line  will,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  distance,  traverse  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields  of  the  State,  from  which  a  large  traffic  is  anticipated, 
A  large  trade  is  also  expected  from  the  New  York  works  in  such 
articles  as  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are  better  adapted  to  snpply 
than  New  York. 

Another  important  work,  so  fex  as  the  coal  trade  of  the  countiy  is 
concerned,  is  the  Delaware  di-Bision  of  the  Pen7isylva,nia  canal,  extending 
from  Bristol  to  Easton,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  This  work  forms  the 
outlet  to  the  great  Lehigh  coal-fields.    Its  cost  has  been  about  $1 ,500,000. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  State  several  important  works  were 
projected,  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  originally  proposed,  although 
only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  has  been  completed  by  the  State. 
Of  these  are,  first,  the  Beaver  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  com- 
mencing at  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river, 
and  extending  to  Newcastle,  about  25  miles.  This  canal  forms  the 
trunk  of  the  Mahonirig  canal,  extending  irom  the  State  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles; 
and  also  of  the  Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  commencing 
near  Newcastle  and  extending  to  Erie,  a  distance  of  about  106  miles. 

This  last-described  work  has  pEissed  into  private  hands ;  it  is  al  the 
present  time  chiefl.y  employed  in  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  is  the 
principal  avenue  for  the  supply  of  this  article  to  Lake  Erie.  Connected 
with  the  Erie  extension  is  a  State  work,  called  ihe  French  creek  feeder 
and  Franklin  branch,  extending  from  Franklin,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  to 
Conneaut  lake,  by  way  of  Meadviile,  a  distance  of  about  lifiy  miles. 
These  improvements  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  are  chiefly  im- 
portant as  local  works;  they  have  not  proved  productive  as  invest- 
ments, though  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  traversed. 

The  West  Branch  canal,  extending  from  Northumberland  to  Lock- 
haven,  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles,  is  a  work  of  much  local  im- 
portance, as  it  traverses  a  region  very  rich  both  in  soil  and  minerals. 

The  above  constitute  the  leading  works  which  belong  to  the  State 
system,  as  it  may  be  termed.  There  are  a  few  other  works  of  minor 
importance,  which  do  not  call  for  particular  notice. 

So  far  as  their  income  is  concerned,  the  various  works  undertaken 
and  executed  by  tbe  State  have  not  proved  productive,  though  they 
have  been  of  vast  utility,  and  have  exerted  a  great  influence  in  dcvel 
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oping  the  resources  of  the  State.  The  uaefulness  of  the  great  Central 
hue  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  compound  and  inconvenient 
character  of  the  work,  made  up  partly  of  railroad  and  partly  of  canal. 
The  mountains  are  overcome  by-  inchned  planes,  which  are  now  re- 
garded as  incompatible  with  the  profitable  operatioitxjf  a  raihoad,  and 
which  are  to  be  avoided  on  the  route  by  works  now  in  progress.  The 
other  works  described,  not  having  been  carried  out  according  to  the 
original  plan,  have  failed  to  make  the  connexions  contemplated,  and 
consequently  have  not  realized  the  results  predicted.  The  Slate  of 
Pennsylvania,  however,  possesses  within  herself  elements  which,  pro- 
perly developed,  are  fitted  to  render  her,  probably,  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  in  population  and  wealth.  This  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
already  effected  by  the  works  described,  which  have  in  this  way  added 
to  the  various  interests  of  the  State  a  value  tenfold  greater  than  the  cost ; 
and  her  people  can  much  better  aSbrd  to  pay  the  immense  sums  which 
these  works  have  cost,  than  remain  unprovided  with  such  improve- 
ments, even  with  entire  freedom  from  debt. 

Annexed  is  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  length  and  cost  of  the 
various  State  works  abo\  e  described 

Tabular  statement  shouing  the  length,  cost,  total  revenue,  and  eTpeudtturei 
of  the  public  vmrks  of  Pennsyhania  up  to  January  1,  1S59. 


Lines. 

Length. 

Cost. 

Revenue. 

Expenditurea. 

Culiimhia  and  PhiMelphiii  railwaj^ . 
EiiBMi-n  aiviaioB  of  oanol 

-     82 
43 
130 
36 
105 

$4,791,548  91 
1,737,936  97 
3,570,016  29 
1,860,75276 
3,096,522  30 

$7,  483,  395  53 
2,661,008  05 
1,371,948  59 
9,985,76910 
2,523,979  59 

$5, 105, 058  39 
7^,98130 
1,760,58319 
3,161,327  26 
1, 197, 139  83 

Alleghany  Portage  railway 

Westera  divMon  of  canal 

396 

60 
39 
73 
72 

15,056,077  23 

1,384,606  96 

897,160  52 

1,598,379  35 

1,833,083  98 

17,026,10086 

2,238,694  75 
402,77915 

1,003,047  58 
449,058  19 

11, 987, 132  97 

1  117,716  70 
554,835  23 
753,6ffiiir 
733,470  58 

Delaware  division  of  csnal 

North  Branch  division  of  canal . . . 
West  Branch  division  of  canal 

Freneli  Croek  dMaion  of  canal . . . 

640 

45 

20,768,307  34 

817,779  74 
512,360  05 

21,119,680  53 

5,  819  67 
33, 312  29 

15,151,817  64 
143,91194 

710 
314 

23,098,44713 

7,713,53169 
70,782  67 
17,534  93 

21, 163, 812  49 

Unfiniabecl  improvements 

Colieotors,  weighmaeters,  and  look- 

157,73114 

1,024 

30,057,077  56 

21,163,812  49 
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Pennsylvania  railroad. — The  object  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is 
to  provide  a  better  avenue  for  the  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
interior — one  more  in  harmony  with  the  works  in  progress  and  opera- 
tion in  other  States  than  the  great  line  already  described.  The  latter 
is  not  only  poorly  adapted  to  its  objects,  but  is  closed  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  the  year  by  frost.  The  mercantile  classes  of  Philadelphia 
ave  long  fell  the  necessity  of  a  work  better  adapted  to  their  wants, 
and  fitted  to  become  a  great  route  of  travel  as  well  as  commerce,  from 
the  intimate  relation  that  the  one  bears  to  the  other.  Il  is  by  this  in- 
terest that  the  above  work  was  proposed,  and  by  which  the  means 
have  been  furnished  for  its  construction.  The  conviction  of  which  we 
have  spoken  has  been  instrumental  in  procining  the  money  for  this  pro- 
ject as  fast  as  il  could  be  economically  expended.  The  work  has  been 
pushed  forward  witli  extraordinary  energy  from  its  commencement. 
■Already  a  great  portion  of  the  line  has  been  brought  into  operation, 
and  the  whole  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  commences  at  Hamsburg  and  extends 
to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  The  general  route  of  the  road 
is  favorable,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountam  division.  The  summit 
is  crossed  at  about  2,200  feet  above  tide-water,  involving  gradients  of 
95  feet  to  the  mile,  which  are  less  than  those  resorted  to  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad,  and  not  much  exceeding  those  pi-ofitably 
worked   on   the  Western   railroad   of  Massachusetts.     The  route  is 

fraded,  and  the  structures  are  prepared  for  a  double  track,  wliicli  will 
e  laid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  ?haU  be  opened.  The  cost 
of  the  road,  for  a  single  track,  is  estimated  at  $12,500,000,  of  which 
$9,750,000  have  been  already  provided  by  stock  subscriptions.  The 
balance  is  to  be  raised  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  road  is  to  be  afirst- 
class  work  in  every  respect,  and  is  constructed  in  a  manner  fitting  the 
great  avenue  between  Philadelphia  and  the  western  States. 

As  a  throv^h  route,  both  for  trade  and  travel,  there  is  hardly  a  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  Stales  possessing  greater  advantages,  or  a 
stronger  position.  Its  western  terminus — Pittsburg — is  already  a  city 
of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  and  is  iTipidly  increasing.  That  city  is 
the  seat  of  a  large  manufacturing  interest,  and  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade ;  and  a  road  connecting  it  with  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  State  cannot  fail  to  command  an  immense  and  lucrative  traffic. 
The  western  connexions  which  this  road  will  make  at  Pittsburg  are 
of  the  most  favorable  chai-acter.  It  ah"eady  has  an  outlet  to  Lake  Erie 
through  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Cleveland  and  WeUsville 
roads.  The  former  of  these  is  regarded  as  the  appropriate  extension 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Ohio. 
Through  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  road — a  work  now  in  progress — 
a  connexion  will  be  opened  with  the  SteubenviUe  and  Indiana  railroad, 
which  is  in  progress  from  SteubenviUe  to  Columbus.  These  lines,  in 
connexion  with  the  Pennsylvania  road,  wUl  constitute  one  of  the  short- 
est practicable  routes  between  Philadelphia  and  central  Ohio.  At 
Greenburg,  25  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  the  Hempfield  railroad  will 
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form  a  direct  and  convenient  connexion  wilb  Wheeling,  which  has 
ah'eady  become  an  important  point  in  the  railroad  system  of  the  cotin- 
Vry.  At  that  city,  by  means  of  the  Hempfield  hne,  the  Pennsylvania 
road  will  be  connected  with  the  Central  Ohio,  and  with  the  northern 
extension  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta,  roads ;  and  through  all  the 
above-named,  lines  the  former  will  be  brought  uito  intimate  and  conve- 
nient relations  with  every  portion  of  the  western  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  road  must  also  become  a  route  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  travel  between  the  western  States  and  Uie  more  northern 
Atlantic  cities.  From  New  York  it  will  constitute  a  shorter  hne  to 
central  Ohio  than  any  offered  by  her  own  works.  It  will,  for  such 
travel,  take  Philadelphia  in  its  course — a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  the  business  community. 

The  route  occupied  by  the  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  for 
local  traffic — possessing  a  fertile  soil  and  vast  mineral  wealth  in  its 
coai  and  iron  deposites.  From  each  of  these  sources  a  large  business 
may  be  anticipated.  The  whole  road  cannot  fail,  in  time,  to  become 
the  seat  of  a  great  manufacturing  interest,  for  which  the  coal  and  iron 
upon  the  route  wiU  furnish  abundant  materials. 

The  Pennsylvania  road,  though  only  partially  opened  for  business, 
has  demonstrated  its  immense  importance  to  the  trade  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  the  means  of  securing  to  that  city,  duiing  the  present  year,  a 
veiy  large  spring  trade,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  New  York. 
The  advantages  already  secured  are  but  an  earnest,  it  is  claimed,  of 
what  the  above  work  will  achieve,  when  fully  completed.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected,  by  its  projectors,  that  the  work  will  be  followed  by 
the  same  results  to  Philadelphia  that  the  Erie  canal  secured  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
becoming  the  channel  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  one  calculated 
to  promote,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  State. 

The  next  most  important  work  in  the  State,  and  one  of  greater  local 
importance,  is  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad.  This  work  is  the 
great  outlet  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-fields  to  tide-water.  On  this  account 
It  bears  a  most  intimate  relation  to  most  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
coantry.  Its  length  is  about  90  miles,  and  its  total  cost  about 
$17,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  beSt-built  roads  in 
the  United  States.  All  its  grades  are  in  favor  of  the  heavy  traffic. 
Nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  coai  have  been  transported  over  tliis  road  the 
past  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enormous  coal  trafiio 
which  this  road  secures  to  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  that  city  from  1840  to  1850.  This  work 
has  not,  till  a  c'omparatively  recent  period,  proved  a  profitable  one  to 
the  stockholders ;  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  ibr  the  fiiture  it 
will  yield  a  lucrative  income. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  arid  BalUmfrre  railroad. — This  work  lies 
partly  in  the  three  States  of  Pennsylvania.,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, , 
but  may  be  appropriately  described  with  the  Pennsylvania  roads.  Its 
income  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  passenger  traffic.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  trunks  in  the  great  coastline  of  railroads  between  the 
Nonh  and  the  South,  and  would  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  routes 
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in  the  country  for  a  lucrative  traffic.  Its  length  is  98  miles,  and  it  has 
cost  something  over  $6,000,000.  It  has  been  an  expensive  work  to 
construct  and  mainlain,  and  has  not,  consequently,  proved  very  profit- 
able to  stockholders,  though  its  value  in  this  respect  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Its  position  is  such  as  to  monopolize  the  ti-avel  between  ita 
termini,  and  between  the  northern  and  southern  States. 

Among  the  other  railroads  in  operation  in  the  State  may  be  named, 
1st,  the  Fhiladelpkia  and  Trenton,  one  of  the  links  of  the  principal  line 
of  road  connecting  Philadelphia  with  New  York,  and,  for  tliis  reasout 
an  important  work.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  routes  of  travel  in  the 
country,  and  commands  a  very  profitable  traffic.  9d,  the  Harrishurg 
and  Lancaster  roatl,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  hne  through  tlie 
State.  3d,  tlie  YorJc  and  CumherlaiA  road,  which  is  to  form  a  part  of 
the  line  through  central  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the  Susqtiehanna  road 
is  to  be  an  important  link.  4th,  the  Gtmherland  Valley  road,  extending 
from  HaiTisburg  to  Chambersburg.  5th,  the  Lackaioanna  and  Western 
road,  connecting  the  northern  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  New 
York  improvements.  6th,  the  PhUadelpkia,  Germantown,  and  Norris- 
tovm  road,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  base  of  a  line  extending 
from  Norristown  to  the  Delaware  river.  7lb,  the  FranJdin  railroad, 
extending  from  Chambersburg  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  8th,  the 
Northeast.  9th,  the  Franklin  Canal  road,  extending  from  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  State  line.  These  two  last  form  the  only  existing  link  between 
the  railroads  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  of  the  ea.stern  States,  and 
Wfllj  from  their  favorable  relations,  command  an  immense  business. 
The  Lackawanna  and  Western  will  soon  become  a  part  of  another 
through  route  from  western  New  York  to  the  city.  Already  are  roads 
either  in  progress  or  in  operation  from  New  York  to  the  Water  Gap. 
The  completion  of  these  will  leave  oijly  about  forty-five  miles  of  new 
line,  to  open  a  new  and  shorter  route  from  Great  Bend,  on  the  Erie 
road,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  than  by  that  line- 
There  ai^e  also  ui  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  numerous  coal  roads, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  road, 
extending  from  the  Lackawanna  valley,  a  distance  of  something  over 
forty  miles,  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal.  With  the  above  ex- 
ception, the  coal  roads  are  short  lines;  as  they  are  purelj^  local  works, 
a  description  of  them  is  not  appropriate  to  tliis  report. 

There  are  several  very  important  works,  proposed  and  in  progress, 
in  the  State.  Those  in  tiie  eastern  part  of  it  are :  the  road  from  NoitIs- 
town  to  the  Delaware  river,whicb  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Water  Gap, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  forming  a  connexion  with  the  pro]»sed  road  to  the 
Lackawanna  valley;  the  Catawissa,  Williamsport,  and  Erie  road, 
which  is  the  virtuEil  extension  of  the  Reading  road  into  the  Susquehanna 
valley;  and  a  road  extending  from.Easton,  following  up  the  valley  of  the 
iehigh,  to  a  junction  with  the  road  last  named.  The  first  of  these  is 
in  progress.  The  Catawissa  road  was  partially  graded  some  years 
since,  and  efforts  are  now  making  to  secure  its  completion.  The  road 
up  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh  is  regarded  as  the  virtual  extension  of  the 
r*iew  Jersey  Central  road  into  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  a 
connexion  will  be  formed  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  road  ;  thus  open- 
ing a  direct  communication  between  the  latter  and  New  York,  and 
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placing  tliat  city  in  as  favorable  connexions  with  the  proposed  line  to 
Lsike  Erie  as  Philadelphia. 

An  important  line  of  road  is  soon  to  be  commenced,  extending  fiom 
Harrisburg  up  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Ehnira,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  Baltimore  project,  and 
is  sufficiently  described  in  connexion  with  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad.  , 

In  the  westem  part  of  the  State,  the  leading  work  in  progress  is  the 
Alleghany  Valley  road,  extending  from  Pittsburg  in  a  generally  north- 
eastern direction  to  Olean,  on  the  New  York  and  Ene  road,  which  is 
the  probable  tenninus  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Buffalo  and  Olean 
roads.  The  length  of  the  Alleghany  Valley  road  will  be  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  jits  gauge  will  probably  correspond  to  that 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  road.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  will  form 
a  very  direct  and  convenient  route  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Pittsburg,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
Boston,  through  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  road.  By  the  above 
lines,  the  Alieghany  Valley  road  will  connect  Pittsburg  with  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  with  the  Hudson  river.  The  road  will  tra- 
verse one  of  the  best  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  possessing  a  fertile 
soil,  and  abounding  in  extensive  deposites  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
project  has  the  warm  support  of  Pittsburg,  and  when  the  inducements 
to  its  construction  are  considered,  and  the  means  that  can  be  made 
applicable  to  this  end,  its  early  completion  cannot  be  doubted, 

Another  road  in  progress  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  the  Hempjield, 
extending  from  Greenshurg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  to  Wheeling, 
a  distance  of  about  78  miles.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  road 
is  to  connect  the  great  Pennsylvania  line  with  the  roads  centring  at 
Wheeling.  It  derives  its  chief  pablic  consideration  from  this  fact,  al- 
though its  line  traverses  an  excellent  section  of  country,  which  would 
yield  a  large  local  traffic.  This  project  is  regarded  with  much  favor 
by  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  (rom  the  supposed  favorable  connexions 
it  will  make  with  the  Ohio  Central  and  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Maiietta  roads.  When  completed,  it  will  undoubtedly 
become  an  important  avenue  of  trade  and  travel. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Stmihenvilh  road  resembles  the  Hemjifield,  both 
in  its  objects  and  its  direction.  It  was  proposed  as  a  more  direct  route 
lo  central  Ohio  than  that  supplied  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road. One  of  the  leading  mouves  for  its  construction  was  to  counteract 
any  influence  that  the  Ht-mjijield  road  might  exert  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Pittsburg,  by  placing  that  city  on  one  of  the  shortest  routes 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  At  Stoubenville,  it  will  connect  with 
the  Steuhenville  and  Indiana  road,  now  in  progress  fi^om  that  city  to  Co- 
lumbus, the  capital  of  Ohio. 

The  proposed  iSmibury  and  Erie  railroad  is  intended  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Philadelphia,  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie  and  the' 
West,  as  does  the  Erie  railroad  to  New  York.  Its  length  will  be  about 
240  miles.  Active  measures  are  in  progress  to  secure  the  necessary 
means  for  this  work,  which  promise  to  be  successful.  The  whole  dis- 
tance by  this  route,  from  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  will  be  about  420 
miles;  somewhat  less  than  that  from  New  York.  ..  kkOoOqIc 
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There  are  a  number  of  canals  in  the  State,  owned  by  private  com- 
panies, the  irlost  important  of  which  are  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  ca- 
nals, which  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  outlets 
for  lie  anthracite  coal-fields  of  that  State.  They  derive  their  chief 
consequence  from  their  connexion  with  the  coal  trade,  although  they 
have  a  large  traffic  in  addition.  These  works,  tliough  of  great  utility 
and  importance,  liiom  the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  varied  interests 
of  the  country,  in  supplying  them  with  fuel,  ai^e  of  a  local  character,  and 
do  not  form  portions  of  any  extended  routes  of  commerce. 

The  Tidewater  canal  has  been  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  the 
"  State  works,"  to  which  it  supplies  a  communica.tion  with  Chesapeake 
bay,  a.nd  with  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  by  a  continu- 
ous water-line.  It  is  a  valuable  improvement,  and  forma  the  outlet  for 
a  large  and  impoitant  section  of  the  State,  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
commerce  passing  over  the  State  works.  It  is  a  work  of  large 
capacity,  and  is  in  possession  of  an  extensive  trade.  It  is  edso  a  chan- 
nel through  which  a  large  quantity  of  coal  is  sent  to  nrarket. 

DELAWARE. 

Populationin  1830, 76,748;  in  1840, 78,08-5;  in  18-50,  91,532.  Area 
in  square  miles,  8,130 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  43.17. 

The  only  road  lying  entirely  in  this  State  is  the  Navatstle  and  French- 
town,  connecting  the  Delaware  with  Chesapeake  bay,  by  aline  of  16 
miles.  This  road  was  once  of  considerable  impoitance,  as  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  route  of  travel  between  the  East  and  the  West,  which  has 
since  been  superseded  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more railroad.  It  may  now  be  regarded  only  as  a  work  of  local 
consequence. 

Chesapeake  aiid  Delatoare  canal. — The  only  improvement  of  any  con- 
siderable importance  in  Delaware  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal,  connecting  the  above-named  bays.  This  work  is  ISJ  miles  long, 
66  feet  wide,  10  ieet  deep,  with  two  lift  and  two  tide  locks.  It  cost  nearly 
$3,000,000.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  its  cost  was  furnished  by 
the  general  government,  in  donations  of  land.  The  work  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  witli  the  Raritan  canal, 
and  makes  up  a  part  of  the  same  system  of  internal  water-navigation. 
It  is  also  the  channel  of  a  large  trade  between  Chesapeake  bay  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Fhiladelvhia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad  lies  partly  within 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  has  been  sufficiently  described  under  the 
head  of  "Pennsylvania." 

MAEYLAKD. 

Population  in  1S30,  447,040;  in  1840,470,019;  in  1850,583,035. 
Area  in  square  miles,  9,356  ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  62.31. 

Influenced  by  similar  objects  to  those  which  actuated  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  eastern  States,  in  their  immense 
expenditures  for  works  that  facilitate  transportation,  the  p^aple  of  Mary- 
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land,  iit  an  early  period,  commenced  two  veiy  important  works,  the 
C/iesapeake  and.  Ohio  canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  of  placing  them- 
selves on  the  routes  of  commerce  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
the  country.  By  the  deep  indentation  made  by  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
the  navigable  tide-watere  are  brought  into  neaiest  proximity  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  States  of  Maiyland  and  Virginia.  To  this  is ' 
to  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  before  the  use  of  railroads,  the  principal 
routes  of  travel  between  the  East  and  the  West  were  fiom  the  waters 
of  that  bay  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  great  National  road,  estabhahe'd 
and  constructed  by  the  general  goyemment,  commenced  at  the  Poto- 
mac river,  in  Maryland,  and  its  direction  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
conveniejit  route  of  travel  at  that  time. 

No  sooner  had  experience  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  rail- 
roads to  ordinary  roads,  than  the  people  of  Baltimore  assumed  the 
adaptation  of  them  to  their  routes  of  communication,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  construction  of  that  great  work,  the  Baltimore  ani  Ohio 
railroad,  which,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty-five  years,  is  now  on'  the  eve 
of  completion. 

This  road  was  commenced  in  1828,  and  was  one  of  the  first  roads 
brought  into  use  in  the  United  States.  At  the  ea.rly  period  in  which  it 
was  commenced,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  construction  were  not , 
appreciated.  These  obstructions,  now  happily  overcome,  for  a  'long 
time  proved  too  formidable  to  be  surmounted  by  the  engineering  skill 
and  ability,  the  experience  in  raih^oad  constraction,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  capital  which  then  existed  in  the  country.  Though  for  a 
long  time  foiled,  its  friends  were  by  no  means  disheartened,  but  rose 
with  renewed  vigor  and  resolution  fixim  every  defeat,  until  the  experi- 
ence of  successive  efforts  pointed  out  the  true  pathway  to  success. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Baltimore  to  Wheel- 
ing, on  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance  of  379  miles.  Its  estimated  cost  is 
$17,893,166.  It  crosses  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
2,620  feet  above  tide-water,  and  2,028  feet  above  low  water  in  the 
Oliio  river,  at  Wheeling.  In  ascendhig  the  mountains  from  the  east, 
grades  of  116  feet  to  the  mile  are  encountered  on  one  plane,  for  about 
fifteen  mUes,  and  for  about  nine  miles  in  an  opposite  direction.  Grades 
of  over  100  feet  to  the  mile,  for  over  ten  miles,  are  met  with  on  other 
portions  of  the  line.  These  grades,  which  only  a  few  yeai^s  since  were 
regarded  as  entii-ely  beyond  the  ability  of  the  locomotive  engine  to 
ascend,  are  now  worked  at  nearly  the  ordinaiy  speed  of  trains,  and 
are  found  to  offer  no  serious  obstacle  to  a  profitable  traffic.  Occurring 
near  K)  each  other,  they  are  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner 
for  their  economical  worldng,  by  Eissistant  power.  With  the  above 
exception,  the  grades  on  tliis  road  will  not  compare  unfevorably  with 
those  on  similar  works. 

The  road  is  now  Opened  to  a  point  about  300  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  will  be  completed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  among  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, or  tlie  public,  as  to  the  abiHty  of  this  road,  with  such  physical 
difficulties  m  the  way,  to  carry  on  a  profitable  traffic,  they  have  been 
removed  by  its  successful  operation.     That  grades  of  116  feet  to 
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the  mile,  f<)r  many  miles,  had  to  be  resorted  to,  is  full  proof  of  tlie  mag- 
nitude of  the  obstacles  encountered.  Its  success  in  the  face  of  all 
these,  of  a  faulty  mode  of  construction  in  the  outset,  and  of  great  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  reflects  the  very  highest  credit  upon  the  company, 
and  upon  the  people  of  Baltimore. 

As  betbre  stated,  the  first  route  of  travel  between  the  East  and  the 
■  West,  was  between  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Ohio.  The 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  and,  aubsequendy,  of  the  railroads  between 
the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie,  diverted  this  travel  to  this  more  north 
ern  and  circuitous,  but  more  convenient  route.  This  diversion  seriously 
affected  the  business  of  Baltimore,  and  materiallylessened  the  revenues, 
of  the  BEdtimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  since  its  opening  to  Cumberland. 
AD  this  lost  ground  the  people  of  Baltimore  expect  to  regain;  and  with 
it,  to  draw  to  themselves  a  large  trade  now  accustomed  to  pass  to  the 
more  northern  cities.  Assuming  the  cost  of  transportation  on  a  railroad 
to  be  measured  by  Himd  distance,  Baltimore  certainly  occupies  a  very 
favorable  position  in  reference  to  western  ti"ade.  To  Cincinnati,  the 
great  city  of  the  West,  and  the  commercial  depot  of  southern  Ohio, 
the  shortest  route  from  all  the  great  northern  cities  will  probably  be 
by  way  of  Baltimore,  and  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  To 
strengthen  her  position  stiU  farther,  the  people  of  this  city  have  already 
'commenced  the  construction  of  the  Nortkyxstern,  railroad,  extending  from 
the  sonthwestern  angle  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railitiad  to  Parkers- 
burg,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in.  a  direct  line  towards  Cincinnati.  The  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg,  by  this  route,  will  be  about  395 
miles,  and  about  680  to  Cincinnati,  by  the  railroads  in  progress 
through  southern  Ohio. 

From  Wheeling  the  main  trunk  will  be  carried  to  the  lakes  by  the 
Cleveland  and  WellsviUe  railroad,  now  completed  to  Welhuille,  100  miles, 
and  in  progress  from  Wellsville  to  Wheeling,  36  miles;  and  through 
central  Ohio  to  Columbus,  by  the  Central  Ohio  railroad,  now  in  opera- 
tion from  that  place  to  Zanes\'ille,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  and  in 
progress  east  to  Wheeling,  about  82  miles.  When  the  Ohio,  therefore,' 
,  IS  reached,  Baltimore  will  be  brought  into  imme'Iiate  connexion  with 
all  the  avenues  of  ti*ade  and  ti-avel  m  the  West,  and  will  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  contend  for  the  great  prize — the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  local  traffic  of  this  road  assumes  a  great  importance  from  the 
immense  coal  trade  which  must  pass  over  it  from  the  extensive 
mines  situated  near  Cumberland.  The  superior  quality  of  this  coal 
will  always  secure  for  it  a  ready  market,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  demand  will  alwa3's  be  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  road. 
Already  has  this  trade  been  a  source  of  lucrative  traffic,  and  contriiiuted 
not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  road  before  the  western  connexions, 
upon  which  complete  success  wa*  predicated,  could  be  foimed.  But 
for  this  traffic  the  credit  ot  the  company  could  have  hardly  been 
maintained,  at  a  point  neceisary  to  secure  the  requisite  means  for  its 
prosecution  to  the  Ohio  rivei 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  raihoad  and  its  connexions — The  next 
.great  line  of  public  improvement  in  Jlaryland  is  the  Baltimore  and 
Sasquekanma  railroad,  by  whi(.h  that  city  secuics  a   communication 
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\v'ilh  the  country  lying  to  the  northwest,  and  with  the  public  works  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  she  will  ultimately  with  those  of  New 
York.  As  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  the  city  of  Baltimore  occupies 
as  favorable  a  position  in  reference  to  the  public  works  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  various  Hnes  of  improvement  connecting  with  them,  as 
does  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  the  former  being  only  82  miles  from 
Harrisburg,  while  the  latter  is  107  miles.  Such  being  the  fact,  Balti- 
more is  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  perfect  and  extend  the 
■works  by  which  these  important  communications  are  maintained.  She 
is  especially  occupied  in  pushing  a  line  up  the  Susquehanna  river,  with 
a  view  to  its  extension  to  Elmira,  the  most  considerable  tovra  on  the 
Erie  rdilroad  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson,  This  town  is  also 
connected  with  all  the  railroads  running  through  central  New  York, 
with  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  at  various  points,  and  by  a  water-line 
with  the  Erie  canal.  By  reaching  this  point,  the  Baltimore  lines,  of 
improvement  will  be  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  the  New  York 
system  of  public  works,  which  have  thus  far  monopolized  the  interior 
trade  of  the  countiy.  To  divert  this  trade  from  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, and  to  turn  a  portion  of  it  at  least  to  Baltimore,  is  one  great  object 
that  induces  her  to  lend  her  aid  to  the  Susquefumna  road  in  Pennsyl- 
vania., through  which  this  object  is  to  be  effected. 

The  trunk  of  this  great  line  is  the  Ballinuyre  and  Sv-iqitehannaxai^roSbA, 
which  extends  from  Baltimore  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  56 
miles.  In  its  original  construction  it  received  important  aid  from  the 
State.  It  has  not  been  a  successful  work,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
owing  to  a  faulty  mode  of  construction  and  to  tne  want  of  suitable  con- 
nexions on  the  north.  But  these  drawbacks  to  its  success  have  been 
removed,  and  its  business  prospects  are  now  rapidly  improving.  From 
York  it  is  carried  forward  to  Harrisburg,  by  means  of  the  York  and 
Cumberland  road.  Beyond  this  point  no  railroad  has  been  constructed 
.up  the  Susquehanna  valley.  It  is  the  consti-uction  of  this  link  that  is 
occupying  the  especial  attention  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  toward 
whicn,  in  addition  to  private  subscriptions,  she  has  extended  aid  in 
her  corporate  capacity  to  the  amount  of  »500,000.  The  distance  from 
Harrisburg  to  Sunbury,  the  route  occupied  by  the  Susquehanna 
company,  is  about  50  miles.  From  Williamsport  to  Elmira  the  dis- 
tance is  about  75  miles.  A  portion  of  this  last-named  Hnk  is  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  should  the  road  from  Williamsport  to  Ralston  be  adopted,  as 
a  part  of  the  through  route,  it  will  require  only  the  construction  of  some 
SO  miles  to  complete  the  last-named  link.  Vigorous  measures  are  in 
progress  for  the  commencement  of  operations  upon  the  unfinished  por- 
tion of  the  above  line,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed,  as  soon  as 
this  can  be  done,  by  a  prudent  outlay  of  the  means  that  can  be  made 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  the  works  in  which  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  now  engaged  shall 
be  completed,  she  will  occupy  a  favorable  position,  as  far  as  her  prox- 
imity to  tlie  great  interior  centres  of  commerce  is  concerned.  She  will 
probably  be  on  the  shortest  route  between  the  great  northern  cities  and 
Cincinnati — she  will  be  nearer  to  Buffalo  than  even  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. She  expects  to  realize  in  results  the  strength  of  her  position  in  the 
abstract.    Assuming  cost  of  transpoitation  to  be  measured  by  lineal 
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distance,  how  far  the  result  ■will  justify  her  expectations  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  at  all  events,  she  is  certain  to  be  ampiy  repaid  for  all  her  efforts, 
by  the  local  traffic  of  the  country  traversed  by  her  lines  of  railroads, 
which  wiU  increase  largely  her  present  trade,  by  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  section  of  country  legitimately  belonging  to  her. 

The  next  most  important  Une  of  road  in  Maryland  is  the  Washington 
hranch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  coast  Une,  extending  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mame  to  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.  Its  trgific  is  chiefly  derived  from  passengers. 
It  is,  besides,  situated  too  neai-  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
to  command  much  more  than  local  freight.  As  a  connecting  link  in  the 
great  national  line  referred  to,  it  occupies  a  position  that  must  always 
secure  to  it  a  profitable  traffic. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. — This  great  work  was  projected  with  a 
view  to  its  extension  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg,  The  original  route 
extended  from  Alexandria,  up  the  Potomac  river,  to  the  mouth  of 
Wills  creek,  thence  by  the  Yougiiiogeiiy  and  Monongahela  rivers  to 
Pittsburg.  Its  proposed  length  was  341  miles.  It  was  commenced  in 
1828,  but  it  was  only  in  the  past  year  that  it  "was  opened  for  business 
to  Cumberland,  191  miles.  Towards  the  original  stock  $1,000,000 
was  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  $1,000,000  by  the  city  of 
Washington,  $250,000  by  Georgetown,  $250,000  by  Alexandria,  and 
$5,000,000  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

From  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  construction,  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  canal  beyond  Cumberland  has  long  since  been  abandoned ;  and 
though  wlien  originally  projected,  it  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  national 
importance,  it  must  now  be  ranked  as  a  local  work,  save  so  far  as  it 
may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  as  a 
portion  of  a  through  route  to  the  Ohio.  In  this  manner  it  bids  fair  to 
become  a  route  of  much  general  importance.  As  a  very  large  coal 
trade  must  always  pass  through  this  canal,  the  boats  will  take  return 
freights  at  very  low  rates,  in  preference  to  returning  light.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  form  a  line  of  steara  propellers  from  New  York  to  Balti- 
more, for  the  transportation  of  coal ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  very 
low  rates  at  which  freights  between  New  York  and  Cumberland  can 
be  placed  .by  such  a  combination,  will  cause  the  canal,  in  connexion 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  to  become  a  leading  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  West. 

The  canal  is  a  work  of  gi'eat  capacity,  having  sis  feet  draught  of 
■water,  and  allowing  the  passage  of  boats  of  150  tons  burden.  As  it 
commands  the  whole  water  of  the  Potomac  river,  it  will  always  be 
abundantly  sspphed  with  water, 

This  canal  lias  encountered  so  many  discouraging  reverses  as  to 
cause  a  general  distrust  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  only  become  very  important  as  a  carrier  of  the 
celebrated  Cumberland  coal,  but  that  it  wiU,  in  time,  w^ork  itself,  in 
connexion  with  the  raih'oad,  into  a  large  through-business  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  States,  in  the  manner  stated. 
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VI8GINU. 

Population  in  1830, 1,911,405;  in  1840, 1,239,797 ;  in  1850, 1,421,661. 
Area  in  square  miles,  61,352;  inbabitants  to  square  mile,  23.17. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  the  binh-place  of  the  idea  of  constructing 
an  artificial  line  for  the  accommodation  of  commerce  and  travel  be- 
tween the  navigable  rivers  of  the  interior  and  tide-water.  It  is  now 
nearly  one  hunth-ed  years  since  a  definite  plan  for  a  canal  from  the 
tide-waters  of  Virginia  to  the  Ohio  was  presented  by  Washington  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  reali- 
zation of  this  project  has  been  the  cherished  idea  of  the  State. 

The  central  position  of  Virginia,  her  unsurpassed  commercial  ad- 
Vantages,  aiForded  by  the  deep  indentations  of  her  numerous  bays  and 
rivers,  and  the  near  approach  toward  each  other,  in  her  own  territory, 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  all  pointed 
out  this  State  as  the  appropriate  ground  for  a  connexion  between  the 
two.  To  the  apparent  facility  with  which  this  could  be  formed,  and  to 
the  advantages  anticipated  from  it,  is  to  be  attributed  the  hold  which 
this  project  has  always  maintained  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  State. 
.  James  River  and  Kanawha  canal. — The  great  work  by  which  this 
connexion  has  been  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  canal,  to  extend  from  Richmond  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Greenbrier  river,  a  distance 
of  about  310  miles.  This  work  is  now  completed  to  Buchanan,  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  a  distance  of  196  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Cov- 
ington, a  town  situated  at  the  base  of  the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  about 
thirty  miles  farther.  It  was  commenced  in  1834,  and  ha?  cost,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  sum  of  $10,714,306.  The  extension  of  this  water 
line  to  the  Ohio  is  still  considered  a  problem  by  many,  though  its 
friends  cherish  the  original  plan  with  unfaltering  zeal.  The  work  thus 
far  has  scarcely  realized  public  expectation,  from  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, which  have  proved  far  greater  than  were  anticipated  in  the 
outset,  and  have  materially  delayed  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
canal  follows  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  has  a  rapid 
descent,  and,  after  entering  the  Alleghany  ranges,  assumes  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  mountain  stream.  This  fact  has  compelled  the 
construction  of  numerous  and  costly  works,  such  as  dams,  culverts, 
and  bridges,  and  subjects  the  canal  to  all  the  dangers  of  sudden  and 
high  floods,  from  which  it  has  at  several  times  suffered  severe  losses. 
But,  so  far  as  the  canal  has  been  earned,  all  obstacles  have  been  sujv 
mounted.  The  various  works  upon  it  have  now  acquired  a  solidity 
that  promises  to  resist  all  the  trials  to  which  they  may  hereafter  be 
subjected.  The  crossing  of  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  most  diffi- 
cult portion  of  the  whole  line,  has  not  been  commenced.  The  summit 
at  the  most  favorable  point  of  crossing  is  1,916  feet  above  tide-water, 
or  1,359  feet  above  the  highest  point  upon  the  Erie  canal,  which  is  at 
the  lake  at  Buffelo.  Elaborate  surveys  and  calculations  have  been 
jnade  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  can  be  obtained  for  a  supply  at  the  summit,  and  the  result  seems 
to  favor  an  affirmative  opinion. 

Could  this  canal  be  carried  into  the  Oiiio  valley,  with  A^si^ra^nt 
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supply  of  water,  there  can  be,  no  doubt  it  would  become  a  route  of 
an  immense  con:imerce.  It  would  strike  the  Ohio  at  a  very  favorable 
point  for  through  business.  It  would  have  this  great  advantage  over 
the  more  northern  works  of  a  similar  kind,  that  it  would  be  navigable 
during  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer.  The  route,  after  cross- 
ing the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  vastly  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  as  well 
as  in  a  very  productive  soil.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  the 
triumphant  success  of  the  work  but  a  continuous  water  Hne  to  the 
Ohio.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  canal  must  depend  entirely  upon 
its  local  business  for  support.  Its  eventual  success  as  a  paying  enter- 
prise was  predicated  upon  such  accomplishment.  Though  of  great 
benefit  to  the  contiguous  country  and  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  it  does 
not  promise  in  its  present  condition  to  be  profitable  to  the  stock- 
holders, 

Railroads  in  Virginia. 

■  Central  railroad. — The  object  which  led  to  the  conception  of  the 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  is  now  the  ruling  motive  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  leading  railroad  projects  of  this  State,  viz :  the  Vir- 
ginia C&iirat  and  the  Virginia  and  Tetinasee  railroads.  While  the 
canal  is  still  the  favorite  project  with  an  influential  portion  of  her  citi- 
zens, it  cannot  be  denied  that,  sympathizing  with  the  popular  feeling 
in  favor  of  railroads,  which  have  in  many  cases  superseded  canals  aa 
means  of  transportation,  and  which  are  adapted  to  more  varied  uses 
and  better  reflect  the  chai-acter  and  spirit  of  the  times,  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State  deem  it  more  advisable  to  open  the  proposed 
western  connexions  by  means  of  railroads  than  by  a  faither  extension 
of  the  canal. 

The  line  of  the  Central  road,  after  making  a  somewhat  extended  de- 
tour to  the  north  upon  leaving  Richmond,  takes  a  generally  western 
course,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Goidonsville  and  Charlottesville, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  Virginia  near  Staunton,  At  GordonsviUe  it 
connects  with  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad,  thus  giving  the  ibr- 
jner  an  outlet  to  the  Potomac.  This  road  is  now  nearly  completed  to 
Staunton,  with  the  exception  of  the  Blue  Ridge  tunnel,  which  is  a  for- 
midable work  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  is  in  process  of  construction 
by  funds  furnished  by  the  State.  From  Staunton  the  line  has  been  placed 
under  contract  lo  Buffelo  Gap,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  For  the 
whole  line  up  to  this  point,  ample  means  are  provided. 

The  whole  length  of  the  road,  from  Richmond  to  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  Kan  aw  ha,  ■will  be  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles. 
The  means  for  its  construction  have  thus  far  been  furnished  by  stock 
subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  individuals,  in  the  proportion 
of  three-fifths  by  the  former  lo  two-fifths  by  the  latter.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  of  its  extension  over  the  mountains,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  The  State  is  comnsitted  to  the  work,  and  has  too  much  in- 
volved, both  in' the  amount  alreadj  expended  and  in  the  results  at 
stake,  to  allow  it  to  pause  at  this  late  hour.  The  opinion  is  now  confi- 
diCntly  expressed  by  well-informed  persons  that  some  definite  plan  will 
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be  adopted  for  the  immediate  construction  of  the  remaining  link  of  this 
gj-pat  line. 

By  extending  this  line  to  Guyandotte  a  junction  will  be  formed  with 
the  i-oads  now  in  progress  in  Kentucky,  and  aiming  at  that  point  for  an 
eastern  outlet.  It  is  also  proposed  to  carry  a  branch  down  the  Kana- 
wha to  its  mouth,  nearly  opposite  to  Gallipolis,  to  connect  with  a  road 
proposed  from  that  point  to  intersect  with  the  Hillsboro  and  Cincinnati 
and  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  raikoads. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad. — The  leading  object  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  above  road  is  to  form  a  part  of  a  great  route  connecting  the 
North  and  the  South,  by  a  road  running  diagonally  through  the  United 
States.  This  line,  commencing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  follows  the  general  inchnation  of  the  coast,  and  passes  through 
our  most  important  eastern  citiesy  as  far  south  as  Washmgton.  After 
reaching  this  point,  it  still  pursues  the  same  general  direction,  and  passing 
throughChai-lottesville  and  Lynchburg,  in  centralVirginia,  and  soon  after 
leaving  the  hitter  place,  enters  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains, which  it  traverses  for  hundreds  of  miles,  till  they  subside  into. the 
Elains  circling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northern  portion  of  this  great 
ne  is  in  operation  from  Water viUe,  Maine,  to  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  a 
distanceofneaaly  800  miles.  Partsofthe  southern  division  arecompleted, 
and  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  link  from  Charlottesville 
to  Lynchburg,  is  in  active  progress.  Of  .the  central  links,  the  Virginia 
tmd  Tetmessee  is  the  longest,  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  most  import- 
ant. It  extends  from  Lynchburg  to  the  State  line  of  Tennessee,  a  dis- 
tance of  205  miles.  About  60  miles  of  this  road  are  completed,  and 
the  whole  line  is  under  conti-act  for  completion  during  the  yeai'  1S54. 
The  means  for  its  construction  are  furnished  jointly  by.  the  State  and 
individual  subscriptions,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  by  the  former 
to  two  by  the  latter.  When  completed,  this  road  will  form  a  conspic- 
uous link  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  lines  of  railroad  in  the  world, 
both  a^  regards  its  length  and  importance. 

The  prospects  of  the  local  business  of  the  above  road  are  favorable. 
It  traverses  a  fertile  portion  of  Virginia,  abounding,  moreover,  in  most 
of  the  valuable  minerals,  such  as  iron,  coal,  lead,  salt,  etc.  At  present, 
there  is  no  more  secluded  portion  of  the  eastern  or  middle  States  than 
the  country  to  be  tra.versed  by  the  above  road ;  all  its  great  resources 
remain  undeveloped,  from  the  cost  of  Iran spoital ion  to  a  market. 
When  this  road  sliall  be  opened,  no  section  will  display  more  progress, 
nor  furnish,  according  to  its  population,  a  larger  traffic. 

The  friends  of  this  project  propose  also  to  make  a  portion  of  its  hne 
tiie  trunk  of  a  new  route,  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  to 
those  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  a  distance  of  about  75  miles  from  Lynch- 
burg, the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road  strikes  the  great  Kanawha  near 
Christiansburg.  From  this  point  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  j-iver 
tlie  distance  is  only  86  miles.  As  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road  is 
to  be  connected  by  railroad  with  both  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  the 
short  link  described  will  alone  be  wanting  to  constitute  a  new  outlet  for 
western  produce  to  tide-water.  That  this  link  must  be  supplied  at  no 
distcint  day,  can.  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  Should  the  State  extend  aid 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the.  Central  line,  both  may  be  opened  simultaneously. 
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There  are  numerous  other  important  Hues  of  railroad  in  Virginia, 
among  which  may  be  named  ihe  hne  running  through  the  State  from 
north  lo  south,  made  up  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac, 
Richmond  and  JPetersbtirg,  and  Petersbtirg  and  Weldon  roads;  the  South 
Side,  the  Richm<y>td  and  Danville,  the  Seahodrd  and  Roanoke,  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria,  and  the  Manasses  Gap  railroads. 

The  first-named  line  forms  the  great  route  of  travel  through  the  State 
from  north  to  south.  Its  revenues  are  chiefly  derived  irom  passenger 
traffic ;  its  direction  not  being  favorable  to  a  large  freight  business. 
The  whole  line  is  well  managed  and  produclive,  and  is  daily  improv- 
ing in  value,  from  the  extension  of  both  extremes  of  the  great  system- 
of  which  this  is  the  connecting  link. 

The  South  Side  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  roads  are  works 
of  importance,  from  the  extent  of  their  lines,  the  connexions  they  form, 
and  their  prospective  business.  Starting  from  two,  the  most  consider- 
able, towns  in  eastern  Virginia,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  two  important  rivers,  they  cross  each  other  diagonally  about  mid- 
way between  their  respective  termini,  thus  giving  a  choice  of  markets 
to  tiie  country  traversed  by  either.  The  former  constitutes  the  exten- 
sion eastward  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  line,  and  opens  an  outlet 
for  that  work  to  Richmoud  and  Petersburg.  The  latter  will  also 
secure  to  the  same  cities  the  trade  of  important  portions  of  southern 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  extended  event- 
ually into  the  latter  State,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  North  Carolina 
railroad,  at  or  near  Greensboro,  formino;,  in  connexion  with  the  Nortli 
Carolina  and  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  railroads  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent interior  route  between  fiichmood  and  Petersburg  and  the 
southern  States. 

The  Se-aboard  and  Roana?ce  railroa.dis  also  aline  of  much  consequence, 
and  may  eventually  become  a  work  of  great  importance,  depending, 
however,  upon  the  future  progress  of  Norfolk,  its  eastern  terminus. 
The  excellence  of  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  has  led  to  great  expectations 
in  reference  to  the  future  growth  of  that  city.  Its  position  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  New  York,  and  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  Chesar 
peake  bay,  and  the  rivers  entering  it,  similar  to  that  of  the  former  to 
the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island  Sound.  No  portion  of  the  country 
possesses  greater  commercial  capabilities  than  eastern  Virginia,  and 
It  would  seem  that  the  numerous  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  would 
develop  a  trade  sufficient  to  build  up  a  large  commercial  town.  Such 
has  not  been  the  result,  however  inexplicable  the  cause. 
,  The  great  seats  of  commerce  lie  farther  north,  and  the  seaports 
of  Virginia,  instead  of  being  depfits  from  which  are  distributed  to  the 
consumers  the  products  of  the  Stale,  are  merely  points  en  route  to  the 
great  northern  markets.  Her  people  being  devoted  chiefly  to  agricul- 
ture, no  large  towns  have  grown  up  within  her  territory.  Should,  in 
time,  a  greater  diversity  o(  pursuits  secure  the  consumption,  by  her 
own  people,  of  the  surplus  products  of  her  soil,  Norfolk  could  not 
fail  to  become  an  important  commercial  town.  The  Seaboard  and  Ro- 
anoke road  would  be  her  great  arm  of  inlfind  communication,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  with  the  roads  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  Statej 
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and  of  North  Carolina,.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  road  of  mucb  consequence,  and 
essential  to  the  symmetry  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  State,  and  will 
always  transact  a  large  business,  even  under  a  continuance  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  the  State. 

The  other  leading  roads  in  Virginia  are  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
and  the  Manasses  Gap  railroads.  The  former  extends  from  Alexandria 
to  Gordonsville,  on  the  Central  road,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  It 
is  an  important  line,  in  that  it  connects  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
with  the  Potonnac  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Washington.  It 
will  fcrm  a  portion  of  the  line  alreEidy  described,  traversing  central  and 
western  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee.  To  complete  such  a  con- 
nexion, only  a  short  Knk,  extending  from  the  central  road  near'Char- 
lottesville,  is  necessary.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  will  allow  the  construction  of  this  hnk,  and  aid  it  with  the 
liberality  extended  toward  similar  works. 

The  Manasses  Gap  road  branches  off  from  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria road  about  25  miles  after  leaving  Alexandria,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
tended into  the  valley  of  Virginia  through  the  gap  in  the  Blue  ridge 
above  named.  A  portion  of  the  line  is  already  in  operation.  It  is  in- 
tended to  carry  this  road  up  the  valley  to  Staunton ;  there  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Central  line.  The  Winchester  and  Potomac  road,  at 
present  a  short  though  productive  local  work,  will  also  probably  be 
extended  so  as  to  connect  with  the  above  road — thus  forming  a  line 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  connecting 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  with  the 
Potomac  at  Alexandria, 

KOKTH  CAROLINA. 

-  Poi)uIatio!i  in  1S30,  737,987;  in  1840,  753,419;  in  1850,  868,903. 
Area  in  square  miles,  45,000;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  15.62. 

Railroads  in  North  Carolina, 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has,  on  the  whole,  accomplished  less 
than  any  eastern  State  in  railroad  enterprises,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  her  territory,  and  the  great  necessity  for  such 
workfi  to  the  proper  development  of  her  resources.  Her  inaction  has 
been  owing  in  part  to  the  want  within  her  own  territory  of  a  large 
commercial  town,  which  in  other  States  not  only  becomes  the  centre 
of  a  well-digested  system  of  railroads,  but,  by  concentrating  the  capital, 
renders  It  available  to  the  construction  of  such  woi'ks. 

Of  the  roads  in  operation  the  most  itnpoitant  is  the  Wilmington  and 
Wehlon  road,  extending  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  and  traversing 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State  from  north  to  south.  This  is  a 
work  of  the  greatest  convenience  and  utHIty  to  the  travelling  public, 
and  must,  from  its  direction  and  connexion,  always  occupy  an  import- 
ant position  in  our  railroad  system. '  It  is  a  road  of  comparatively  low 
cost,  upon  a  very  favorable  route,  and  is  beginning  to  enjoy  a  lucrative 
ti-af&c.  It  has  been  an  unproductive  work  from  the  faulty  character  of 
its  couslruclion — ^it  being  one  of  the  pioneer  works  of  the  South,  and 
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originally  kid  with  a  flat  bar ;  but  this  superstiiicture  has  given  place 
to  a  heavy  rail,  and  the  road  is  now  in  a  condition  to  compare  i'avora- 
bly  with  our  best  works. 

The  only  other  road  in  operation  in  the  State  is  the  Raleigh  and  Gat- 
ton,  wliich  connects  the  above  places  by  a  line  of  87  miles.  It  is  strictly 
a  local  work,  and,  from  the  faulty  charax:;ter  of  its  construction,  has 
been  unsuccessfuL  It  bids  fair,  however,  to  become  a  ranch  more  irn- 
portant  road  from  its  prospective  connexion  with  the  North  Carolina 
Central  road,  now  in  progress.  When  the  last-named  road  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  Maieigh  and  Gaston  shall  have  received  an  improved 
superstructure,  it  cannot  fail,  it  is  believed,  to  become  a  productive 
work,  and  one  that  will  sustain  an  important  relation  to  the  travel  and 
business  of  the  country.  Through  the  Central,  it  will  be  brought  into 
communication  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  road,  and  form, 
for  both,  their  trunk  lines  north. 

The  only  considerable  w<*k  in  progress,  lying  wholly  within  the 
State,  is  the  Nmth  Carolina  Central  raih-oad.  It  commences  on  the 
Neuse  river,  near  Goldsboro',  taking  a  northwesterly  direction,  running 
through  the  towns  of  Raleigh,  Hillsboro',  Greensboro',  and  Lexington, 
to  Charlotte.  For  the  greater  pait  of  its  line  it  traverses  a  fertile  . 
territory,  and  will  secure  railroad  accommodations  to  a  large  and 
rich  section  of  the  State.  It  will  prove  of  great  ntility,  and  is 
much  wanted  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  demonstrate 
its  capacity  to  supply  railroads  with  a  profitable  traffic.  Its  entire 
length  is  223  miles.  At  Charlotte  it  will  unite  with  the  Charlotte  and 
South  Carolina  railroad,  which  will  insure  to  it  the  character  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  through-route.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  is  aboul 
$3,000,000 ;  of  which  sum  the  State  famishes  $9,000,000.  The  whole 
line  is  under  contract,  to  be  completed  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment. 

SOtJTH  CAEOUNA. 

Population  in  1830,  581,185 ;  in  1840,  594,398 ;  in  1850,  668,507. 

Area  in  square  miles,  24,500 ;  inhabitajits  to  square  mile,  27.28. 

South  Carolina  Railroads. 

This  State  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  pre- 
vious remarks,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  a  commercial  capital  in 
promoting  and  giving  character  to  works  of  imernalimpiovement  for 
the  country  dependent  upon  it  Large  cities  collect  together  the  sur- 
plus capital  of  the  suiTOunding  country,  and  a  mercantile  life  trains 
men  up  for  the  managenient.of  enterprises  calling  for  administrative 
talent,  and  involving  lai'ge  moneyed  operations. 

No  sooner  had  the  people  of  this  country  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  than  the  city  of  Charleston  entered  upon  the 
great  work  of  that  State — ^the  Soiuh  Carolina  raih-cad.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  projects  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  this  countiy,  having 
been  commenced  in  1830.  Its  main  trunk  extends  from  Charles- 
ton to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta,  Georgia. 
It  has  two  branches  ;  one  extending  to  Columbia.,  the  political  capital 
of  the  State,  and  the  other  to  Camden.     The  entire  length  of  the  road 
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and  its  branches  is  S42  miles.  Its  cost  has  been  a  httle  less  than 
$7,000,000. 

This  road  not  only  bears  an  important  relation  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  State,  but  has  given  birth  to  other  extensive  lines  of  road,  and 
forms  very  important  connexions  with  them. 

At  Augusta  a  junction  is  formed  vi'ith  the  Georgia  railroad,  by  means 
of  which  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  railroads  of  that  State, 
which  are  soon  to  be  extended  to  all  the  neighboring  States.  Already 
have  the  Georgia  luies  reached  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  by  the  first 
of  May  next,  they  will  be  earned  forward  to  Nashville,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  whence  railroads  are  in  pix)gress  toward 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  From  Atlanta,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Georgia  railroad,  aline  of  railroad  is  nearly  completed  to  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  which  will  soon  be  pushed  forward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  other. 

By  means  of  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  roads  alluded  to,  Charles- 
ton ]s  now  about  to  realize  the  celebrated  project  of  the  Charleston  and 
Cincinnati  railroad.  The  history  of  tliis  scheme  is  well  known.  It 
originated  in  the  bold  idea  of  making  that  city  the  cominercial  empo- 
rium of  the  great  interior  basin  of  the  country,  particularly  the  tower 
portion  of  it.  To  effect  this  object,  a  continuous  line  of  railroad,  under 
one  organization,  was  proposed,  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible,  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  This  project  attracted,  for  a  time,  much  interest 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  southern 
Ohio.  It  was  believed  to  be  entirely  practicable,  and  large  sums  were 
expended  in  reconnaissances  and'  surveys  of  the  routes.  We  now  see 
the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme,  upon  the  original  plan,  to  have 
been,  at  the  period  when  it  was  commenced,  impracticable.  As  far  as 
the  means  and  the  engmeering  skill  of  the  country  were  conceraed, 
the  project  was  premature.  Its  magnitude  was  beyond  the  ability  of 
all  the  interests  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  termini 
being  given,  the  route  assumed  was  the  shortest  possible  line  between 
them.  The  route  selected,  therefore,  could  not  command  the  means 
of  the  country,  applicable  to  a  road  between  the  cities  named;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  original  project  fell  through.  The  dif- 
ferent sections,  however,  upon  the  most  practicable  line,  as  far  as  means 
■were  concerned,  commenced  the  construction  of  detached  hnks,  having 
in  view  local  objects  alone.  These  are  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
formation  of  tlie  whole  liue  may  be  regarded  as  secured. 

By  the  more  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Nashville  and  LouisvUle, 
the  means  for  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  are  now  pro- 
vided, and  the  whole  route  is  either  in  operation  or  in  progress.  From 
Charleston  to  Nashville,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  the  line  will  be 
completed  by  the  first  day  of  May  next.  Upon  the  line  from  Nashville 
to  Louisville,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  workmg  surveys  are  liow  in  pro- 
gress, preparatory  to  placing  this  entire  hnk  under  contract.  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  are  soon  to  be  united  by  means  of  the  Louisville 
aiid  Lexington  and  the  Covington  and  Lexington  railroads.  The  for- 
mer is  in  operation;  the  latter  will  be  com-pleted  next  year;  and  the 
city  of  Charleston,  without  any  expenditure  other  than  that  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  roads  within  her  territory — excepting  a  small 
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loan  to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road — sees  the  OTeat  project,  for 
■which  she  so  zealously  labored,  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment 

A  more  direct,  and  apparently  appropriate  line,  than  that  above  de- 
scribed, is  one  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina,, in  a  northwesterly  direction,  crossing  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Georgia  and  the  western  portion  of  North  Carolina,  running  down  the 
Little  and  up  the  Great  Tennessee  rivers,  to  Knoxville;  thence  by  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  or  some  practicable  pass  in  its  vicinity,  through  Dan- 
ville andXexington,  Kentucky,  to  Cincinnati.  The  only  portions  of  this 
line  for  which  the  means  are  certainly  provided,  are  those  extending 
from  ChEirleston  to  Anderson,  in  South  Carolina,  a  distance  of  243 
miles,  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Danville,  a  distance  of  128  miles,  making 
in  all  371  miles,  and  leaving  about  350  miles  to  be  provided  for.  That 
this  direct  line  will  be  accomplished,  cannot  be  doubted.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  country  traversed  can  provide  sufficient  means  for 
its  construction,  and  the  necessary  balance  will  be-supplied  by  connect- 
ing lines  and  by  private  interests.  For  that  portion  of  the  link,  unpro- 
vided for,  between  Anderson  and  Knoxville,  it  is  believed  thaf  the 
legislature  of  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina  will  extend  liberal  aid. 
The  South  Ca.roUna  and  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  roads,  forming 
the  lower  portions  of  this  great  chain,  are  also  expected  to  render  effi- 
cient support.  That  portion  of  it  through  the  State  of  Tennessee  will 
undoubtedly  receive  the  benefit  of  the  recent  internal  improvement  act 
of  that  State,  which  appropiiates  $8,000  per  mile  to  certain  leading 
lines — a  sum  sufficient,  with  what  private  means  can  be  obtained,  to 
secure  its  construction.  The  link  from  Danville,  Kentucky,  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Tennessee,  traverses  a  region  of  vast  mineral  re- 
sources. It  is  believed  the  amount  lacking  to  complete  this  link,  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  people  upon  it,  will  eventually  be  iiirnished  by 
parties  interested  in  the  wAofc  as  a  through  mute.  Active  measures  are 
in  progress  upon  the  entire  route  to  secure  the  necessary  surveys,  to 
provide  the  means  of  construction,  and  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  the  importance  of  the  work. 

The  other  important  projects  in  South  Carolina  are  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia,  the  Charhtte  and  South  Carolina,  the  Wilmington  and  Man- 
chester, and  the  Northeaste>-a  road,  extending  from  Charleston  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  road.  The  Charlotte  and 
South  Carolina  and  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  roads  lie  partly  in 
North  Carolina,  but  they  are  appropriately  described  as  a  portion  of  the 
South  Carblina  system. 

The  GreenviUe  and  Columbia  road  extends  from  Columbia,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Columbia  branch  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  to  Green- 
villcj  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles.  It  has 
two  branches — one  exttentling  to  Pendleton,  and  the  other  to  Anderson 
court-house.  The  leading  objects  in  its  construction  are  of  a  local  char- 
acter ;  though,  as  before  stated,  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  portion  of  a 
through-line  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  The  road  traverses  one  of  the 
best  portions  of  the  State.  It  has  been  built  at  a  low  cost,  owing  to 
the  favorable  nature  of  the  country  traversed,  and  the  enterprise  prom- 
ises to  be  highly  remunerative.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  line  is 
in  operation,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed  at  an  early  t? 
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There  is  in  progress  from  this  road  a  branch  of  some  magnitude  ex- 
tending to  Laurens,  and  a  poition  of  it  is  in  operation. 

The  CJiatloite  and  South  Carolina  railroad  has  been  briefly  alluded 
to.  Its  line  extends  from  Ghjtrlotte,  the  most  important  town  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  and  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long.  It  is  an  important  link  between 
the  other  roads  of  the  States,  and,  with  them,  between  those  of  the 
northern,  southern,  and  southwestern  States,  Its  local  business  will  be 
lucrative,  as  it  traverses  a  rich  country  without  suitable  avenues  to 
market.  Like  most  of  the  southern  roads,  it  has  been  consti-ucted  at 
a  low  cost.     It  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  shortly  opened. 

Connected  with  this  road  at  Chester  is  a  branch  road,  called  the 
King's  Mountain  railroad,  in  operation  and  extending  to  Yorkville,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

Wilmingt-on  aiid- Manchester  railroad, — The  chief  object  of  this  line  is 
to  supply  the  link  for  the  connexion  of  the  roads  of  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  with  those  of  the  north.  It  is  this  object  which 
gives  it  general  importance,  though  its  principal  revenues  will  undoubt- 
edly be  derived  from  local  traffic,  which  the  country  traversed  will 
probably  sdpply.  The  i-oad  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles 
long.  Its  constmction  is  essential  to  the  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public,  and  will  add  largely  to  the  traffic  of  all  the  connecting  Hues. 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  well  illustrate  its  relations  to 
other  TOads.  Although  a  first-class  road,  it  is  constructed  at  the. mini- 
mum cost  of  southern  roads.  The  whole  line  is  under  contract  and 
well  advanced ;  some  portions  of  it  are  opened,  and  the  whole  is  in 
progress  to  completion  with  all  practicable  despatch. 

The  only  project  of  any  considerable  pubhc  importance,  not  already 
noticed,  is  tne  Northeastern  road,  extending  from  Charleston  to  the 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  road,  at  a  point  between  Marion  and 
Darlington.  The  object  of  this  road  is  to  secure  to  Charleston  a  more 
direct  outlet,  and  to  place  her  in  the  hue  of  travel  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Without  such  a  work,  the  tendency  of  the  Wilmington 
and  Manchester  road  would  be  to  divert  the  through  travel  from  that  city, 
and  would  consequently  threaten  her  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  her 
business,  and  puohc  consideration.  To  fortify  her  position,  this  city 
also  proposes  to  construct  a  railroad  direct  to  Savannah.  By  these 
works  she  will  place  herself  on  the  convenient  line  of  travel  between 
the  extremes  of  the  country. 

The  length  of  this  first-named  hne  will  be  about  one  hundred  miles. 
Its  cost  will  be  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.  The  work'  ia 
light,  the  only  difficult  point  being  the  crossing  of  the  Santee  river. 
The  route  is  now  under  survey,  and  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  road  may  be  regarded  as  a  Charleston  project,  and 
that  city  will  contribute  largely  to  its  construction. 


Population  in  1830,  516,823;  m  1840,  691,392;  in  1850,  905,999. 
Area  in  squai-e  miles,  58,000;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  15.62. 
The  State  of  Georgia  has  distinguished  herself  for  the  extent,  excel- 
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lence,  and  successful  managemenl:  of  her  railroads.  In  these  respects 
she  I'anks  first  among  the  southern  Slates.  Her-  success  is  mainly 
o'wing  to  the  fact,  that  her  great  lines  of  raikoad  were  completed  within 
a  comparatively  brief  period  after  they  were  undertaken.  From  the 
sparse  population  in  the  South,  and  the  absence  of  large  towns  in  the 
interior,  the  completion  of  a  road  is  necessary  to  success.  Until  the 
connexions  proposed  are  formed,  the  work  is  generally  unprofitable. 
Successive  links,  as  they  are  opened,  do  not  yield  a  large  revenue,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  northern  lines,  which  find  between  two  neigh- 
boring villages  a  remunerating  traffic.  To  this  fact  is,  in  some  degree, 
to  be  attributed  the  failure  in  the  South  of  many  of  the  projects  of 
1836  and  1S37.  Portions  only  of  the  lines  of  railroad  commenced  at 
that  period,  were  completed.  The  commercial  revulsions  which  fol- 
lowed checked  their  further  prosecution.  The  several  Hnks  brought 
into  use  were  not  of  sufficient  length  or  importance  to  develop  and 
command  a  remunerative  business;  and,  in  some  Intances,  projects 
were  abandoned  even  afler  a  portion  of  their  lines  had  been  opened 
for  business.  The  reverses  which  have  been  alluded  to,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  projects  of  the  newly-setdecf  southern  and  western 
States.  These  States  were  then  a  wilderness  as  compared  with 
then-  present  condition.  At  that  period  success  was  impossible,  not 
only  from  the  lack  of  capital  adequate  to  the  enterprises,  but  of 
those  quaUtiea  necessary  to  superintend  and  csiny  out  these  enterprises, 
and  which  can  only  result  from  experience.  The  effect  of  the  reverses 
sustained,  was  to  discourage  for  a  time  alt  attempts  to  construct  rail- 
roads. But  the  long  period  which  has  since  elapsed  has  brought  with 
it  greater  means ;  a  wider  experience ;  the  successful  examples  of  other 
States;  more  distinct  and  better-defined  objects;  and  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  hearty  co-operation  among  people  interested 
iti  such  works.  The  operation  of  time  has  settled  our  commercial 
dep6ts,  and  established  the  convenient  channels  of  commerce  and 
travel.  At  an  earlier  period  these  were  assumed  in  the  projects  un- 
dertaken, and  the  results  frequently  proved  these  assumptions  to  be 
wide  of  the  truth.  New  lights  have  arisen  as  guides  to  renewed 
efforts.  The  southern  people  are  again  inspired  with  confidence  and 
hope ;  and  the  movement  now  going  on  throughout  the  southern  States, 
founded  upon  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  wants  and  abilities,  and 
guided  by  wider  experience  and  more  competent  hands,  is  destined  to 
achieve  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  success  of  the  Georgia  roads,  as  already  stated,  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  after  a  severe  struggle,  her  leading  fines  were  completed 
without  great  delay.  As  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  use  they  at 
once  commenced  a  lucrative  business,  yielding  a  handsome  return 
upon  the  cost,  and  have  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  Their  roads  have  not  only  enabled  them  to  turn  theii- 
resources  to  the  best  account,  but  have  done  much  to  develop  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  Eictivity  for  which  the  people  of  Georgia  are 
particularly  distinguished. 

The  leading  roads  in  operation  in  Georgia  constitute  two  great  lines, 
representing,  apparently,  two  different  interests.  The  first,  extends 
firora  Savannah,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  State,  to  the  Tennessee 
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river,  a  distance  of  434  miles,  and  is  made  up  of  the  Georgia  Central, 
Macon  and  Western,  and  Western  and  Atlantic  roads.  The  latter,  by 
which  the  railroad  system  of  the  State  is  carried  into  the  Tennessee 
valley,  is  a  State  work.  The  second  line  traverses  the  State  from  east 
to  west,  crossing  the  other  nearly  at  right-angles,  and  is  made  up  of 
the  Georgia  and  th*'  Atlanta  and  La  Grange  railroads.  This  line  may 
be  considered  as  an  extension,  in  a  similar  direction,  of  the  South 
Carolina-  railroad,  and  rests  on  Charleston  as  its  commercial  depot, 
as  does  the  former  on  Savannah.  To  a  certain  extent  the  West- 
ejTi  and  Atlantic  link  may  he  said  to  be  common  to  both  lines. 
The  first-described  line,  however,  has  important  branches,  which  con- 
nect it  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  State  than  the  latter.  At 
Macon  it  receives  the  Southwestern  railroad,  a.n  important  line,  already 
constructed  to  Oglethorpe,  which  will  be  continued  to  Fort  Gaines,  on 
the  Chattahoochee.  A  branch  of  this  line  is  in  progress  to  Columbus, 
an  important  town  on  that  river,  and  the  principal  depot  of  trade  for 
western  Georgia  and  eastern  Alabama.  Upon  the  completion  of  these 
roads  the  Central  line  wiii  extend  to  the  northern  and  western  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  and  will  receive  an  important  accession  to  its  already 
flourishing  traffic. 

The  three  great  roads  of  the  State,  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  comparatively  long  period — ^the  Central,  the  Georgia,  and  the 
Macon  and  Western — have,  ibr  many  years  past,  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, and  take  high  rank  among  our  best-managed  and  best-paying 
roads,  averaging,  for  a  series  of  years,  eight  per  cent,  dividends. 
Notwithstanding  their  imperfect  mode  of  construction,  which  has 
required  repairs  equal  to  an  entirely  new  superstructure,  their  cost  per 
mile  is  less  than  the  average  of  roads  throughout  the  countiy.  This 
is  owing  in  part  to  the  favorable  chai^acter  of  the  country  for  such 
enterprises,  and  the  prudent  and  skilful  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  constructed  and  managed.  All  these  have  proved  profitable 
works,  chiefly  from  their  local  traffic.  The  rapid  extension  of  con- 
necting-links, which  must  use  the  above  as  their  trunk  lines  to  market, 
must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  add  very  largely  to  their 
present  considerable  revenues. 

Among  the  most  important  roads  in  progress  in  the  State,  may  be 
named  the  Waynesboro,  the  Southwestern,  the  Muscogee,  and  the  Atlanta 
and  La  Grange. 

The  object  of  the  Waynesboro  road  is  to  effect  a  communication,  by 
railroad,  between  Savannah  and  Augusta,  the  latter  the  terminus  of 
the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  raili«ads,  £md  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Savannah  river.  A  portion  of  this  hne  is  ah'eady  in 
operation,  and  the  whole  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  an  important  con- 
necting-link between  other  roads,  and  will  greatly  add  to  the  fiicilities 
'Of  business  and  travel  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Soutkivestcm  road  will  provide  an  oudet  for  the  rich  planting 
district  of  southwestern  Georgia,  one  of  the  best  cotton-growing  regions 
in  the  South.  This  road  has  already  reached  Oglethorpe,  and  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  Chattahoochee.  It  will  then  have  an  outlet  in  each 
direction  of  trade.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  road  is  regarded  as 
the  appropriate  line  to  supply  railroad  accominodatioa  to- the  south- 
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Western  portion  of  the  State,  The  Southwestern  Is  already  in  posses- 
sion of  atarge  revenue  from  local  traffic  alone.  Thi.s  will  be  materially 
increased  by  the  farther  extension  of  its  own  line,  and  of  connecting- 
roads. 

The  Muscogee  road  extends  from  the  city  of  Columbus,  ea.?tward, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Soitthwestem.,  a  distance  of  71  miles,  striising 
the  latter  about  Fort  Valley,  28  miles  from  Macon.  It  traverses  a  rich 
planting  country,  and  is  an  important  work,  both  as  a  through  and 
local  road.  At  Columbus  it  will  ultimately  form  a  connexion  with  the 
loads  now  in  progress  and  operation  in  Alabama.  Its  through  traffic, 
derived  from  the  business  centring  at  Columbus  alone,  will  constitute 
a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  It  is  nearly  completed,  and  its  opening 
is  regarded  as  an  event  of  considerable  importance  to  other  roads  in 
the  State. 

The  Atlanta  and  La  Grange  bears  pretty  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  Georgia  as  does  the  Muscogee  to  the  Central  line.  It  extends  from 
Atlanta,  the  terminus  of  the  Georgia  and  Western  and  Atlantic  roads, 
to  West  Point,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  road,  a  distance  of  86  miles.  A  portion  of  this  road  is  already 
in  operation,  and  the  whole  is  well  advanced.  Its  completion  will  ex- 
tend the  Georgia  system  of  roads  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  As  a 
connecting  link,  it  is  justly  regarded  as  a  work  of  much  pubhc  utility. 
It  traverses  a  very  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  portion  of  the  State, 
and  cannot  fail  to  have,  with  all  the  roads  of  the  State,  a  lucrative 
local  traffic. 

The  only  important  road  in  Georgia  already  in  operation,  and  not 

{larticularly  noticed,  is  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  extending  from  At- 
anta  to  the  Tennessee  river.  To  the  State  of  Georgia  must  be 
awarded  the  honor  of  first  surmounting  the  great  Alleghany  or  Appa- 
lachian range,  and  of  carrying  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  the 
seacoast  into  the  Mississippi  valley.  From  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  acliievement,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  crowning 
work.  Wherever  accomplished,  the  most  important  results  are  certain 
to  follow.  The  construction  of  the  Westejtt  and  Atlantic  road  was  the 
signal  for  a  new  movement  throughout  all  the  southffl-n'  and  south- 
western States.  By  opening  an  outlet  to  the  seaboard  for  a  vast  sec- 
tion of  country,  it  at  once  gave  birth  to  numerous  important  projects, 
■which  are  now  making  rapid  progress,  and  which  when  completed 
will  open  to  the  whole  southern  country  the  advantages  of  railroad 
transportation.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  maybe  named 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  roads,  aheady  referred  to.  The  former 
will  open  a  direct  line  of  railroad  from  Memphis,  an  important  town 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  to  the  southern  Atlantic  ports  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  and  will  become  the  trunk  for  a.  great  number  of  im- 
portant radial  branches.  The  Naskmlle  and  Chattanooga,  traversing 
the  State  of  Tennessee  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  numerous  i^aih-oads  which  are  springing  into  lite,  both  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  These  railroads  will  soon  form  connexions 
with  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  thus  all  the  northern  and 
western  States  will  be  brought  into  intimate  business  relations  jwith 
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the  southern  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Through  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  road  a  connexion  will  be  formed  with  the  line 
traversing  the  United  States  from  north  to  south.  The  influence  of 
such  a  connexion  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  these  cities,  as 
well  as  of  the  country  brought  into  communication  with  them,  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

A  railroad  is  also  proposed  frora  St.  Simon's  sound,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic— said  to  be  a  good  harbor — to  Pensacola,  in  Florida.  One  object  in 
the  construction  of  this  road  ia  to  build  up  the  town  of  Brunswick 
Upon  that  sound.  As  this  road  would  connect  two  good  harbors,  one 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  other  upon  the  gulf,  it  will  prove  an  im- 
portant work.  It  would  also  open  an  extensive  territory  at  present  but 
slightly  developed,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  oudet. 

A  railroad  is  contemplated  from  Savannah  to  Pensacola.  Its  object 
ia  to  open  a  communication  between  that  city  and  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State,  and  to  attract  the  trade  of  a  large  section  now  threatened 
to  be  drawn  off  by  rival  works.  The  project  has  its  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed benefit  it  would  confer  upon  the  cily  of  Savannah,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  aid  largely  in  its  construction. 


_.  Populationiiil830,34,730;inl840,54,477;inl850,87,401.    Area 
in  square  miles,  59,268;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  1.47. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  fuU  notice  is  given  to  this  State,  em- 
bracing the  works  of  internal  improvement  therein,  whether  con- 
structed, in  progress,  or  contemplated  to  be  made,  and  also  those 
heretofore  made  and  now  abandoned.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
peat that  notice  here.  Reference  is  made,  therefore,  to  the  communi- 
cations of  citizens  of  this  State,  contained  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  report,  to  the  documents  accompanying  the  same,  and  to  com- 
ments of  the  undersigned,  prefixed  thereto,  for  full  information  on 
these  and  other  subjects  respecting  this  State.  A  paper  respecting  the 
"  Gulf  of  Mexico"  and  the  "  Straits  of  Florida,"  prepared  from  notes 
fiimished  by  a  distinguished  and  intelligent  engineer  officer  of  the 
United  States,  is  likewise  inserted  in  the  Ajtpendix,  and  contains  im- 
portant matter  relating  to  this  State. 

ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI,  AND  LOUISLANA. 

The  roads  of  these  States  belong  to  a  general  class,  from  the  similar- 
ity of  their  direction  and  objects,  and  from  the  intimate  relations  exist- 
ing between  many  of  their  important  lines.  As  already  stated,  the 
great  lakes  are  the  radial  points' of  the  internal  impn)vement  system,  of 
this  country.  In  conformity  with  this  fact  we  find,  that  on  reaching  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  the  general  direction  of  the  great  lines  extending  into 
the  interior  gradually  changes,  in  harmony  with  this  fact,  and  that 
those  arising  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  at  right-angles  both  to  this 
and  our  great  northern  lake  boundary. 

In  examining  the  character  and  prospective  business  of  roads  running 
at  right-angles  to  the  parallels  of  latitude,  compared  with  those  follow- 
ing the  same  parallels,  some  marked  points  of  difference  are,found.  In 
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the  latter  case,  where  there  is  no  variety,  of  pursuits,  and  where  the 
whole  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  there  can  be  little  or  no  local 
traffic.  The  products  being  identical,  all  the  surplus  is  the  same  in  hi-nd. 
But  upon  a  route  following  a  meridian  of  longitude,  an  entirely  different 
rule  prevails.  Such  routes  traverse  regions  abounding  in  a  diversity 
of  productions,  all  of  which  ai-e  regarded  as  essential  to  the  wants  of 
every  individual  in  the  community.  Such  lines  may  be  said  to  coin- 
cide with  the  natural  routes  of  commerce,  over  which  a  lai-ge  traffic 
must  always  pass,  although  the  territory  traversed  may  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  The  grains,  provisions,  and  animals  of  the  north 
are  wanted  by  the  southern  States  engag;ed  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice, 
sugar  and  tobacco;  and  these  last-named  products  are  received  by  the 
people  of  the  north  in  exchange  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  In  this 
country,  tiierefore,  the  routes  running  east  and  west  may  be  termed  the 
artificial,  those  running  north  and  south  the  natural  routes  of  commerce. 
Tt  is  this  fELCt  that  gives  particular  importance  to  the  great  hue  of  com- 
munication which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  lakes,  thus  uniting  a  country  the  extremes  of  which  abound  in  the 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  and  in  the  products  of  high  northern  latitudes. 

A  railroad  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  constitutes  a  great 
national  route  of  commerce,  and  furnishes  a  channel  of  distribution  over 
the  whole  country,  for  the  vast  variety  of  products  of  the  regions  tra- 
versed, and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  an  outlet  for  such  surplus  as 
may  not  be  required  for  domestic  consumption.  Such  are  the  extent 
and  range  of  human  wants,  that  they  require  the  whole  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  for  theu-  supply.  Owing 
to  the  variety  of  climate,  this  country  is  ca.pable  pf  producing  nearly 
every  article  used  in  ordinaiy  consumption,  and  an  abundance  of  ail 
that  are  of  primary  importance.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  railroad 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Laiie  Michigan,  a  person  living  midway 
between  the  two  will  be  enabled  to  have  his  table  daily  supplied  with 
the  luxuries  of  both  exD'emea — the  dehcious  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and 
the  more  tempered  but  equally  valuable  products  of  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  diiFerences  of  climate  will  then,  practically,  cease  to  exist. 
The  speed  of  the  railway  train  will  scatter  over  the  whole  country, 
freshly  plucked,  the  fruits  of  every  latitude,  and  one  climate  will  prac- 
tically exist  for  all,  in  the  possession  of  an  abundance  of  the  products 
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Extended  lines  of  railroads  axe  equally  important  in  another  point  of 
view,  [t  always  happens  that  while  in  the  aggregate  there  is  an 
abundance  of  production  for  the  wants  of  all,  there  will  be  failures  of 
crops  in  different  portions  of  the  countiy.  Such  must  be  the  case  in  a 
country  of  so  vast  an  area  as  our  own.  With  ordinary  roads  only,  it 
is  found  impossible  so  to  distribute  the  suiplus  produced  as  to  secure 
abundance  at  points  where  production  has  failed.  The  limit  to 
economical  transportation  over  the  ordinary  roads  is  measured  by  a 
few  miles.  The  greatest  extremes  of  want  and  abundance,  therefore, 
may  exist  in  adjoining  States.  All  these  evils  are  remediable  by  rail- 
roads, so  that  they  will  not  only  secure  to  us  a  practical  uniformity  of 
climate,  but  of  seasons  also,  giving  to  us  the  greatest  variety,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  certainty,  of  uniform  supply, 
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Population  in  1830,309.537;  in  1840,  590,756;  in  1850,771,671. 
Area  in  square  miles,  50,722;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  15^1. 

Mobile  and  Ohio  rai/.road. — The  first  of  the  great  works  of  the 
character  we  have  described  is  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  extend- 
ing from  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river,  a  distance  of  594  miles.  From  Mobile  it  will  be  extended  down 
Mobile  bay  to  a  point  where  a  depth  of  20^  feet  of  water  is  reached 
at  low  tide,  making  the  whole  length  of  line  609  miles.  The  route 
traversed  is  remarkably  favorable.  There  are  no  grades  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  heavy  traffic  exceeding  30  feet  to  the  mile.  The  highest 
[X)int  of  elevation  above  the  gulf  is  only  505  feet.  No  bridges  are 
required  above  130  feet  long.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  road,  with 
a  liberal  outfit,  is  $10,000,000.  Of  the  whole  line,  33  miles  are  already 
in  operation;  but  the  work  is  in  progress  upon  279  more,  and  the 
balance  will  be  immediately  placed  under  contract.  ,  It  is  intended  to 
have  the  whole  line  completed  within,  three  years  from  the  present 
time.  The  company  are  last  securing  ample  means  for  its  construc- 
tion, which  are  materially  strengthened  by  a  recent  liberal  donation  of 
land  by  the  general  government.  That  portion  of  the  line  through  the 
State  of  Tennessee  is  provided  for  by  the  recent  internal  improvement 
act  of  that  State.  The  work  is  under  the  most  efficient  management, 
and  its  completion  within  the  shortest  practicable  period  is  unques- 
tioned. 

The  importance  of  this  work,  both  to  the  city  of  Mobile  and  the 
whole  southern  country,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  By  means  of  it 
the  produce  of  the  South  may,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  be  broughli 
alongside  of  ships  drawing  20f  feet  water.  The  route  traversed  is 
neai-ly  equidistant  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  river 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  It  traverses  a  region 
deficient  in  any  suitable  meems  of  transportation — one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  United  States.  Flanking,  as  it  will,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  best  cotton  lands  in  the  country,  it  must  secure  to  Mobile 
a  lai'ge  supply  of  this  article,  ordinarily  sent  to  New  Orleans.  From 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  the  planter  will  be  enabled  to  for- 
ward his  staple  to  market,  the  road  will  stimulate  the  produclion  of 
cotton  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  will  also  develop  numerous  other 
resources  now  lying  dormant,  and  will  give  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of 
pursuits,  so  essential  to  tlie  best  interests  of  the  South.  This  work 
cannot  tail  to  give  extraoi'dinaiy  impulse  to  the  growth  of  Mobile,  and 
to  secure  to  it  a  prominent  rank  among  the  principal  commercial  cities. 

Another  great  line  of  railroads  commencing  in  Alabama,  though  at 
present  resting  upon  the  Alabama  river  at  Selma,  to  be  eventually  car- 
ried to  Mobile,  is  the  Maharaa  and  Tennessee  River  railroad.  The  line 
oi'  this  road  extends  from  Selma  to  the  Tennessee  river  at  Gunter's 
Laniiing,  a  distance  of  910  miles.  The  more  immediate  object  of  its 
construction  is  to  accommodate  the  local  traffic  of  the  route  traversed, 
although  a  large  business  is  anticipated  from  th^  connexions  hereafter 
to  be  formed. 
23 
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It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  road  from  Jacksonville  to  Dalton,  Geor- 
gia, to  connect  with  the  great  line  already  described,  traversing  the  en- 
tire countiy,  and  passing  through  northem  Georgia,  eastern  Tennessee, 
and  central  and  western  Virginiat  and  to  which  the  above  road  will  form 
the  southern  trunk,  and  connect  this  great  line  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroad  wiU  also  form  a  link  in  another 
important  chain  of  roada,  extending  from  the  gulf  to  the  great  lakes. 
From  Gunter's  Landing,  its  northern  terminus,  it  wiU  be  carried  forward 
to  the  Nashville  and  Ckattattooga  road  at  Winchester,  by  the  "Winchester 
and  Alabama  road,  now  in  progress.  From  Winchester  to  Nashville 
the  Nashvilleand  Chaltanoogaioad  is  now  in  operation'.'  From  Winches- 
ter two  routes  are  proposed — one  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Louisville, 
a  portion  of  which  is  in  operation,  and  the  balance  amply  provided  for ; 
and  the  other  by  way  of  McMinnville  and  Sparta,  Tennessee,  and  Dan- 
ville and  Lexington,  Kentucky.  From  Winchester  to  McMinnville  a 
road  is  in  progress,  as  is  one  from  Cincinnati  to  Danville,  on  the  northern 
portion  of  the  line.  The  link  unprovided  for  is  about  350  miles  long. 
The  Tennessee  portion  of  this  is  enjbraced  in  the  internal  improve- 
ment act  of  that  State,  and  vigorous  measures  are  in  progress  to  secure 
the  means  requisite,  to  the  work,  both  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
When  these  connecting  lines  shall  be  completed,  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  road  will  sustain  the  relation  of  a  common  trunk  to  all. 

The  JUaiama  Central  railroad,  commencing  in  the  Statd  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  extending  to  Seima,  is  the  appropiiate  extension,  east,  of  the 
Mississippi  Soutlm^i  railroad,  designed  to  tmverse  the  State  of  Mississippi 
centrally  from  west  to  east.  This  line  has  been  placed  under  conti'act 
from  the  State  line  to  Selma.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  still  farther 
eastward,  so  as  to  form  a  connexion  at  Montgomery  with  the  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point  road.  By  the  completion  oi"  the  above  work 
and  its  connecting  lines,  a  direct  and  continuous  railroad  would  be 
formed,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah 
to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Vicksburg,  and  traversing,  for  a  greater 
poitjon  of  the  distance,  a  region  of  extraordinary  productiveness.  Its 
importance  as  a  through-line  o^  travel  will  be  readily  appreciated  from 
an  examination  of  the  accompanying  map.  The  wlwie  of  this  great 
line,  with  the  exception  of  the  link  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  which 
will,  for  the  present,  be  supplied  by  the  Alabama  river,  is  in  progress. 

Another  line  of  very  considerable  magnitude  is  the  proposed  road 
from  Girard,  a  town  upon  the  Chattahoochee  river,  opposite  Columbus, 
lo  Mobile,  under  the  title  of  the  Girard  railroad.  A  portion  of  the 
eastern  division  of  this  road  is  under  contract.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  210  miles.  It  traverses,  for  a  considemble  part  of  its  length,  a  rich 
planting  region,  only  sparsely  settled,  for  th6  want  of  suitable  avenues. 
Tbis  hne  would  form  a  very  important  extension  of  tlie  Muscogee  and 
the  Georgia  system  of  roods.  Of  its  eventual  construction  there  can 
be  ho  doubt,  though  the  means  applicable  to  the  work  may  not  secure 
lliia  result  immediately.  The  line  occupies  a  very  important  through- 
route,  and  the  project  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  attention  of  other 
parties  interested  in  its  extension,  so  soon nsthey  shall  be  released  from 
their  present  duties,  by  the  completion  of  die  works  upon  which  they 
are  now  occupied. 
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The  Memphis  and  Ckarleslon  lailroad.  the  line  of  which  ti-averses  the 
great  Tennessee  valley  in  Alabama  from  east  to  west,  has  already 
been  briefly  noticed.  It  commences  at  Memphis,  the  most  important 
town  upon  the  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans  anJ  St.  Louis,  and 
passing  through  portions  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  last  named  State.  Its  length  is  2S1  miles;  the 
whole  line  is  under  contract.  Its  estimated  cost  is  about  $3,000,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  cost  of  the  road  is  subscribed  in  stock;  and,  as 
ample  means  for  construction  are  already  provided,  the  work  will  be 
urged  forward  towai'd  completion  with  afl  practicable  despatch. 

The  above  line  includes  two  of  the  old  railroad  projects  of  1837; 
the  Lagrange,  and  the  TmcimUa  and  Decatur.  The  former  of  these 
was  abandoned  after  its  line  was  nearly  graded ;  the  latter  was  com- 
pleted with  s.fiat  rail,  and  has  for  late  years  been  worked  by  horses 
as  the  motive-power.  The  original  object  of  the  last  named  road  was 
to  serve  as  a  portage  around  the  "Muscle  Shoals,"  which  in  low 
water  are  a  complete  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee 
river.  Both  of  the  above  roads  have  been  merged  in  the  Memfhis-and 
Charleston  road,  and  are  now  portions  of  it,  and  their  direction  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  great  line.  Their  adoption  will  diminish  largely 
the  cost  of  the  latter. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  a.s  part  of  a  great  line  con- 
necting, by  a  very  direct  and  favorable  route,  the  leading  southern 
Atlantic  cities,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  with  the  Mississippi  river, 
may  be  urged  as  oi  national  importance,  and  must  become  the  chan- 
nel of  a  lai'ge  trade  and  travel.  Its  western  division  will  form  a  con- 
venient outlet  to  the  Mississippi  river,  for  that  portion  of  the  Tennessee 
valley ;  and  wiU  save  the  long  circuit  at  present  made  by  way  of  the 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers.  For  the  eastern  pait  of  this 
great  valley,  it  will  afford  a  convenient  outlet  to  the  Adantic  ports.  It 
will,  when  completed,  fonn  a  part  of  the  shortest  practicable  line  of 
railroad  ■  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic — a  fact  in  itself 
sufficient  lo  establish  its  claims  to  public  consideration.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  it  traverses  the  "Tennessee  valley,"  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  the  United  States.  This  road  will  add  largely  to  the 
commercial  importance  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  by  securing  to 
them  a  portion  of  a  large  trade  now  drawn  off  to  the  Mississippi  for 
want  of  an  eastern  outlet. 

The  only  considerable  work  in  operation  in  Alabama,  is  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad.  This  being  one  of  the  early  pro- 
jects of  the  South,  was  unfortunate  in  its  original  mode  of  construction, 
and  has  consequently  been  unproductive  till  within  a  few  years.  Under 
its  present  efficient  management  the  road  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated ;  and  now  properly  takes  rank  among  the  leading  southern  pro- 
jects. It  ti^averses  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  and  has  a  large 
local  business.  It  occupies  an  important  position  to  the  gi^eat  through- 
line  of  travel  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Travellers  from  Mobile 
and  Now  Orleans  can  reach  Montgomery  by  steamboat,  at  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  From  that  point  the  line  of  travel  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  bdundaiy  line  of  Georgia,  by  the  above  railrojid.    From 
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West  Poiiit  to  the  Georgia  roads,  the  distance  is  less  than  100  miles; 
and  this  link  will  shortly  be  supplied  by  the  Atlanta  and  Lagrange 
railroad.  The  route  of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad  is 
identical  with  that  of  a  great  line  of  travel,  and  is  already  in  possession 
of  a  large  through-business,  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the  pro- 
gress of  southern  railroads.  It  may  be  here  stated,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  connect  the  last  portion  of  this  road  with  Columbus,  so  as  to  form  a 
junction,  with  the  Muscogee  railroad.  Such  an  improvement  would 
constitute  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  road  the  trunk  of  two  great 
eastern  lines.  It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Montgomery  to  Mobile.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ulti- 
mate realization  of  this  last  project,  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to 
demand  further  notice. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Population  in  1830,  136,621 ;  in  1840,  375,651 ;  in  1850,  600,555. 
Area  in  square  miles,  47,156  ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  12.86. 

The  only  important  work  in  opei-ation  in  Mississippi  is  the  South- 
em  railroad,  extendiiig  from  Vicksburg  to  Brandon,  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles.  This,  like  the  Monfgomeiy  and  West  Point  railroad, 
was  one  of  the  early  projects  of  the  South,  and  has  experienced  a 
similar  history.  By  the  original  plan  it  was  proposed  to  make  this 
part  of  a  line  extending  through  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
to  Georgia,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  roads  of  that  State,  to  the  At- 
lantic. As  was  the  case  with  so  many  southern  roads,  the  scheme 
proved  a  failure.  It  is,  however,  reviving  under  circumstances  that 
promise  full  success.  As  already  seen,  a  greater  part  of  the  Alabama 
portion  is  either  completed  or  in  progi'ess ;  and  operations  are  about  to 
be  commenced  upon  the  unfinished  Mississippi  section.  When  com- 
pleted, this  line  will  prove  a  work  of  great  pubUc  utility.  There  is 
none  in  the  countiy  for  which  there  is  greater  appai'ent  necessity. 
The  whole  route  traverses  one  of  the  richest  planting  districts  in  the 
soutli;  and  as  the  people  on  its  line  can  readily  furnish  the  necessary 
means,  its  early  construction  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Of  the  proposed  liaes  in  this  State,  the  most  important  is  thi?  iVewi 
Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Northern,  by  means  of  which  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans Eiims  at  opening  a  communication  with  the  roads  in  progress  in 
the  southern  and  western  States.  The  proposed  northern  terminus  of 
this  great  work  is  NashvUletihe  capital  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
length  of  the  road  will  be  about  five  hundred  miles.  It  is  regarded 
witn  especial  favor  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  one  of  tlie 
great  works  by  which  that  city  proposes  to  restore  to  herself  a  trade 
which  has  in  a  measure  been  lost;  to  turn  again  the  tide  of  western 
commerce  in  her  favor;  and  to  develop  the  immense  resources  of  an 
extensive  region  of  country,  to  the  commerce  of  which  she  may  justly 
lay  claim.  The  magnitude  of  this  project  is  well  suited  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished.  After  a  long  period 
of  supineness,  the  cily  of  New  Orleans  is  at  last  fuUy  awakened ;  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  interest  ^ready  excited,  and  an  earnest  of  fu- 
ture efforts,  she  has  subscribed  $3,000,000  to  the  stock  of  the  above 
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road,  and  is  adopting  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  to  se- 
cure its  early  constrnction.  With  the  asaistEince  offered  by  New  Or- 
leans, the  people  on  the  line  of  the  road  can  readily  furnish  the  balance 
necessary  for  the  work.  It  traverses  a  region  of  great  wealth  and  pro- 
ductiveness, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  stand  ready  to  contribute  freely  whatever  may  be  required 
of  them.  When  the  gre^at  interest  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  at 
stake  in  the  success  ol"  the  above  work,  and  the  local  means  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  ai'e  considered,  its  early  construction  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  route  is  remarkably  favorable,  and  the  road  can  be 
built,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  distance,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  southern 
roads.  The  line  oi  this  road  has  not  been  definitely  located,  but  will 
probably  pin-sue  a  pretty  direct  course  by  way  of  Jackson  and  Aber- 
deen, Mississippi,  and  Florence,  Alabama. 

The  next  great  line  in  the  Stiite  is  the  Mississippi  Central,  extending 
from  Canton  ia  a  northerly  direction,  and  passing  through  Holly  Springs 
to  the  State  line  of  Tennessee.  Thence  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to 
Jackson,  in  the  latter  State,  there  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  road,  and  the  proposed  line  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to 
Memphis.  At  Canton  it  will  unite  with  a  road  now  in  progress  to 
Jackson,  and,  in  connexion  with  this  short  link,  will  constitute  the 
legitimate  extension,  nortJiward,  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  line. 
Although  the  work  of  construction  has  not  yet  commenced,  ample 
meaiis  have  already  been  provided  by  the  counties,  and  the  wealthy 
planters  upon  its  line.  The  object  of  the  road  is  to  open  an  outlet  for 
the  rich  cotton  lands  traversed  by  it,  which  are  now  deprived  of  all 
suitable  moans  of  sending  their  products  to  a  market.  Whenever  rail- 
roads are  constructed  in  the  south,  they  diminish  so  largely  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  consequently  increase  the  profits  of  the  planter,  that 
a  necessity  is  imposed  upon  other  distiicls  to  engage  in  their  construc- 
tion, as  the  means  of  competing  successfully  with  those  in  possession 
of  such  works. 

The  above  road,  with  its  connecting  links,  will  constitute  an  import- 
ant line  of  tJirotigh  travel  between  iievi  Orleans  and  the  nortliern 
States. 

Another  road  .of  considerable  importance  is  proposed  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  commencing  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
passing  through  Holly  Springs  and  the  northern  tier  of  counties  to  the 
Tennessee  river. .  One  of  its  leading  objects  is  the  accommodation  of 
a  very  rich  and  ptoductive  planting  distiict.  The  line  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  road  will  also  traverse  a  small  portion  of  the. northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  State- 


Population  in  1830,215,739;  in  1840,353,411;  in  1850,  517,739^ 
Area  in  square  miles,  46,431;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  11.15. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  having  in  the  Mississippi  river  a  convenient 
ehamiel  not  only  for  the  trade  and  travel  of  its  own  people,  but  for 
opening  to  them  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country,  lias  neither  at- 
tempted nor  accomplished  much  in  works  of  artificial  improvement. 
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Before  railroads  vrere  brought  into  use,  the  river  afforded  the  feesS 
known  mode  of  transportation,  both  for  persons  and  properly,  and  long 
habit  had  produced  a  conviction  that  it  could  not  oe  superseded  by 
any  other  channels  or  routes  of  commerce.  No  representations  could 
^waken  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  other  cities,  and  of  strengthening  their  tiatural 
position,  by  artificial  works,  tiU  a'  diminished  trade — the  result  of  the 
works  of  rival  conimunities — rendered  the  necessity  of  undertaking 
similar  improvements  too  apparent  to  be  longer  delayed.  Although  the 
projects  of  the  noithern  and  eastern  States,  by  which  they  sought  to  reach 
tbe  trade  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  bad  been  only  partially  accomplished, 
yet  the  influence  which  mey  exerted,  even  in  their  infancy,  in  diverting 
the  commerce  of  that  great  valley  from  its  natural  and  accustomed 
chimnels,  has  been  so  marked  and  decided,  that,  for  a  few  years  past, 
fhe  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  the  distant  portions  of  the  great 
valley  has  diminisbed — at  least  has  not  increased — notwithstanding  the 
tapid  increase  of  the  West  in  population  and  production.  Such  a  fact 
■was  too  startling  not  to  arouse  the  whole  community  to  a  sense  of  tlie 
necessity  of  taking  the  proper  steps  to  avert  a  calamity  threatening 
the  loss  of  their  trade  and  commercial  importance ;  and  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  are  now  taking  the  most  efficient  measures  to  repair  tire 
consequences  of  their  neglect,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  two  great  works,  by  means  of  which  they  propose  to  reestablish  and 
retain  the  hold  they  once  had  upon  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  leading  project  now  engaging  the  attenlion  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana, and  particulariy  those  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  hoe  Orleans  and 
Nashville  railroad,  by  constructing  which  they  propose  to  connect  them- 
selves not  only  directly  with  a  region  of  country  capable  of  supplying 
the  largest  amount  of  trade,  but  with  the  numerous  railroads  now  in 

troOT-ess  in  the  south  and  west.  The  length  of  this  road  will  not  \)e 
ir  Irom  500  miles.  It  will  tra:verse,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  fertile 
and  productive  region,  and  at  its  northern  terminus,  wiU  be  brougb! 
into  communication  by  railroad  with  every  portion  of  the  country.  It 
is  believed  that  this  road  will  exert  a  strong  counteracting  influence  to 
the  efforts  now  made  to  draw  off"  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley  to- 
ward other  cities.  The  whole  line  is  now  under  survey,  and  will  be 
placed  under  contract  ai  soon  as  practicable,  when  the  work  of  con- 
struction will  be  urged  forward  witn  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 

The  other  leading  project  dividing  the  attenlion  of  the  State  with 
that  described,  is  the  Ntv}  Orleatis  and  Opelowsas  railroad.  The  object 
of  this  road  is  to  accommodate  the  trade  and  tmvel  of  the  countiy , 
U'aversed,  and  eventually  to  form  the  trunk  of  two  other  great  Enes; 
one  extending  into  Texas,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  eventually 
be  carried  across  the  contineni  to  the  Pacific  j  and  the  other  in  a 
northerly  direction,  through  Arkansas,  to  St.  Louis,  These  extensionst 
however,  form  no  part  of  the  present  project,  which  is  limited  to  the 
territory  of  the  State. 

The  route  of  this  road  traverses  the  great  sugar-producing  district  of 
Louisiana,  from  which  transportation  to  a  market,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  constructing  good  eaith-roads,  involves  a  heavy  ex- 
pense and  great  delay.    For  the  inuQense  prodiicts  of  tMs-portioa  of 
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the  Stn.te,  tlie  road  will  constitute  a  suitable  outlet  in  the  convenient 
direction  of  trade.  The  work  of  construction  will  be  commenced  iin- 
niediately,  as  ample  means  are  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

The  above  are  the  two  leading  works  of  the  State,  and  alone  re- 
quire particular  description.  Most  of  the  projects  that  will  be  con- 
structed within  the  State,  for  some  yeai-s  to  come,  wdl  probably  be 
based  upon  the  above  lines, 

The  influence  which  railroads  are  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  com- 
merce, and  in  this  manner  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  a  community, 
has  been  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  oi 
New  Orleans ;  and  in  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  these  works,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  their  prosperity 
and  commerce,  has  effected  in  the  political  orgajiization  of  that  city  aiid 
the  State.  So  long  as  commerce  was  confined  entirely  to  natural 
channels,  New  Orleans  occupied  a  position  possessing  greater  advan- 
tages than  any  other  city  on  this  continent.  She  held  the  key  to  the 
commerce  of  its  largest  and  most  productive  basin,  watered  by  rivers 
whicli  afford  50,000  miles  of  inland  navigation.  This  basin  is  now  the 
principal  producing  region  of  those  arucles  which  form  the  basis  ol 
our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

The  ability,  therefore,  to  monopolize  this  trade,  will  be  the  test  of 
commercial  supremacy  among  numerous  competitors.  Before  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  channels,  New  Orleans  enjoyed  a  natural  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  But  it  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  in  the  United  States,  natural  channels  of  commerce  are  in- 
sufficiently matched  against  those  of  an  artificial  character.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  has  already  made  serious  inroads  upon  a  trade,  to 
which  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  formerly  supposed  they  had  a 
prescriptive  right.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  trade  is  to  be 
turned  toward  the  eastern  cities,  unless  it  can  be  restored  to  its  old 
routes  by  the  construction  of  channels  better  suited  to  its  wants  than 
the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries.  As  already  stated,  the  people 
'  neither  of  New  Orleans,  nor  of  the  State,  could  be  induced  to  act,  till 
the  danger  to  be  averted  became  imminent.  But  as,  in  the  southern 
States,  works  of  the  magnitude  proposed  cannot  be  executed  by  private 
enterprise,  it  was  found,  so  far  as  Louisiana  was  concerned,  that  neither 
the  credit  ,of  the  State,  nor  tliat  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  could  be  made 
available  to  the  works  proposed  j  that  of  the  State  from  a  constitutional 
inhibition,  and  that  of  the  city  because  it  had  already  been  dishonored. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  was  felt  that  the  first  step  to  be  talicn 
was  to  remove  the  disability  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  to  restore 
(he  credit  of  the  city,  to  a  point  at  which  it  could  be  made  available  for 
the  carrying  out  of  plans  designed  to  promote  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Both  objects  have  already  been  accomphshed.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State  has  been  remodelled,  so  as  to  permit  extension  of 
aid  to  railroad  projects.  A  much  greater  change  has  been  effected,  £i3 
fai"  as  New  Orleans  itself  is  concerned.  Up  to  a  recent  period  that  city 
was  divided  into  three  munici'paUtiest  each  having  a  distinct  jwlitical  or- 
ganization. Each  of  these  municipalities  had  contracted  large  debts,  the 
payment  of  which  had  been  dishonored.  Their  credits,  of  course, 
could  not  be  made  available  fof  any  works  of  improvement.    It  was 
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seen  thai  the  proper  and  only  course  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  re- 
sults aimed  at,  was  to  consolidate  the  different  organizations  into  one 
body,  and  pay  off' old  liabilities  by  new  loans  resting  upon  the  credit 
of  the  wJiole  city.  All  this  has  been  efiected.  The  result  has  been 
magical.  The  credit  of  the  city  has  been  completely  restored.  The 
new  loan,  to  pay  off"  outstanding  liabilities,  commanded  a  handsome 
premium,  and  the  city  is  now  in  a  posilion  to  extend  efficient  aid  to 
her  proposed  works.  As  the  loss  of  her  business  and  her  credit  could 
be  directly  traced  to  the  indifference  with  which  she  regarded  all 
Works  of  internal  improvement,  she  proposes  to  restore  hoth  by  calling 
to  her  assistance  all  the  agencies  supplied  by  modern  science  in  aid  of 
human  efibrts,  and  in  the  creation  ot  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  recent  loan  of  $3,000,000  referred  to,  the  city  has 
voted  12,000,000  in  aid  "of  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  and 
$1,500,000  to  the  New  Orleans  and  Oi>elousas  roads.  These  sums 
will  probably  be  increased,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  objects.  Both  woj  ks  are  to  be  pushed  forward  with 
all  the  despatch  called-lbr  by  the  exigencies  demanding  their  construc- 
tion. 

There  are  two  or  three  short  roods  in  operation  in  this  Slate,  of  a 
local  character,  and  other  lines  are  projected ;  but  they  are  not  suffix 
clently  matured  to  call  Ibr  particular  notice  in  this  report. 


Population  in  1S50,  919,593.  Area  in  square  mdes,  237,321;  in- 
habitants to  square  mile,  0.89. 

The  State  of  Texas  ho.s  been  too  recently  settled  to  allow  time  for 
the  construction  of  extensive  Unes  of  railroad.  I^  must,  however,  soon 
become  an  active  theatre  for  the  progress  of  these  works,  which  are  not 
only  very  much  needed,  but  for  which  the  topographical  features 
of  the  State  are  favorable.  The  surface  of  the  gi'eater  part  of  it 
consists  of  level,  open  prairies,  which  can  be  prepared  for  the  super- 
stnicture  of  raih'oads  at  a  eUght  expense.  The  soil  is  of  great 
fertility,  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  cotton, 
which  must  ultimately  be  forwarded  over  railroads  to  market,  from  the 
absence  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  most  prominent  projects,  at  the  present  time,  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  State,  are  tlie  proposed  road  ftoni  Galveston  to 
the  Ked  river,  and  the  extension  westward  oi'  the  New  Orleans  and  Ope- 
hmas  railroad.  The  line  of  the  former  of  these  extends  from  Galveston 
in  a  generally  northern  direction,  between  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers, 
to  the  Red  river,  which  foims  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  will 
be  about  four  hundred  miles  long.  Through  its  whole  length  it  trav- 
erses afertile  region,  well  adapted  to  the  cmture  of  cotton.  This  por- 
tion of  Texas  is  entirely  wanting  in  any  natural  outlet  for  its  products. 
It  already  contains  a  large  and  thriving  population,  capable  of  supply- 
ing a  lucrative  traffic  to  a  road.  Towards  this  project  the  State  nas 
made  a  grant  of  l^lnds  equal  to  5,000  acres  per  mile  of  road,  and  will, 
if  necessary,  extend  farther  aid.  These  lands  are  a  gratuity  to  the 
company  constructing  the  road.     Measures  are  now  in  progress  which 
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will  probably  result  in  placing  the  whole  of  this  important  work  under 
conti'act.  When  completed  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  people 
upon  its  route,  and  to  northern  Texas ;  will  add  a  large  area  to  the  avail- 
able cotton-producing  district  of  the  South,  and  will  greatly  increase  the 
commercial  importance  of  Galveston,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  State. 

The  other  work  referred  to  traverses  the  State  from  east  to  west,  con- 
necting at  its  eastern  terminus  with  the  New  Orleans  and  Opehiisas 
road.  The  above  is  proposed,  not  only  as  an  outlet  for  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  bm  as  part  of  a  great  line 
of  railroad  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Pacific,  It  is  claimed 
that  through  Texas  is  to  be  found  the  appropriate  line  for  such  a  work. 
Should  such  prove  to  be  the  fact,  the  proposed  line  wiU  coincide  with 
the  route  of  the  national  road,  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Texas  is  con- 
cerned. Apart,  however,  from  all  considerations  of  its  becoming 
a  portion  of  the  Pacific  project,  the  necessity  for  a  railroad  tiaversing 
the  State  from  east  to  west  is  so  urgent,  that  its  speedy  constniction 
may  be  considered  certain. 

No  State  in  the  Union  is  making  more  rapid  progress  than  Texas, 
and  the  lapse  of  tune  will  surely  bring  with  it  aU  the  improvements  we 
find  in  older  States.  The  v^ue  of  such  works  is  fully  appreciated, 
■  and  there  is  every  disposition  to  encourage  their  construction  by  liberal 
grants  of  land,  of  which  the  State  holds  vast  bodies.  The  only  re- 
maining work  in  progress  in  the  State  is  the  Bvff/ih  Bmjim,  Brazos,  and 
Colorado  road,  extending  from  Harrisburg,  on  Buffalo  bayou,  to  the 
Brazos  river,  a  distance  of  thirly-two  miles.  The  object  of  this  road  is 
to  divert  the  trade  of  that  river  to  Galveston  hay.  This  trade  has  al- 
ready become  important,  and  the  above  work  will  open  fiir  it  an  outlet 
in  a  convenient  direction  to  the  principal  seaport  of  the  State. 

There  are  numerous  other  projects  engaging  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple in  various  portions  of  the  Slate;  but  there  are  none,  except  those 
described,  of  which  the  direction  and  objects  are  sufficiently  de- 
fined, to  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  notice.  When  the  great  area  of 
Texas,  the  favorable  character  of  its  territory  lor.  the  construction  of 
railroads,  its  resources,  and  the  dense  population  it  will  soon  contain, 
are  taken  into  consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  it  will,  ere  long, 
become  an  active  theatre  of  railroad  enterprise  and  success. 

In  addition  to  those  named,  the  following  projects  are  attracting  more 
or  less  attention  throughout  the  State,  viz: 

1.  The  Texas  Western  railroad,  to  run  from  Corpus  Christi  to  such 
points  on  the  Rio  Grande  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  in  the  direction 
of  El  Paso. 

2.  The  Goliad  attd  Aramas  Bay  railroad. 

3.  The  Lavaca  railroad,  to  ran  up  Guadalupe  valley. 

4.  The  SanAntonioand  Mexican  Giil/mih-oaLi\,  to  ran  from  some  point 
on  the  coast  between  Galveston  and  Corpus  Chviati  to  San  Antonio. 

5.  The  Brazos  and  Colorado  railroad,  from  Austin  to  Galveston  bay. 

6.  The  Heriderson  and  BurhvSle  road,  from  Burkville  to  Henderson. 

7.  The  Vichburg  and  Austin  City  road. 

S.  The  VicJcshirg  and  El  Faso  road,  in  about  93°  latitude. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Population  in  1830,  (Ten-itory,)  30,388 ;  in  1840,  97,574 ;  in  1850, 
209,639.  Area  in  square  miles,  53,198;  inhabitants  to  square  mile, 
4.01. 

This  State  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  too  remote,  and  too  thinly 
settled,  to  become  the  theatre  of  railroad  enterprises.  A  number  of 
important  pmjects,  however, ,  are  now  attracting  great  attention  and 
interest  among  her  people.  The  leading  of  these  are  the  proposed 
road  from  Little  Rock  to  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  Memphis,  with 
a  branch  to  Helena ;  a  road  from  Little  Rock  to  Shreveport,  on  Red 
river  ;  and  the  line  mnning  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  The  pro- 
jects are  rapidly  assuming  a  definite  shape.  The  want  of  a  dense 
population,  and  consequently  of  meajis  for  the  execution  of  enterprises 
of  magnitude,  may,  for  the  present,  delay  the  construction  of  roads  in 
tliis  Stale ;  but,  as  in  other  western  Stales,  they  wiU  foUow  close  upon 
the  wants  and  the  ability  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  construct  them. 

TENSES8EE. 

Pojjulation  in  1830,  031,904;  in  1840,  829,910;  in  1S50,  1,003,625. 
Area  in  square  miles,  45,600  ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  91.98. 

The  remarks  by  which  the  notice  of  the  Kentucky  improvements 
is  prefaced,  a,re  appropriate  to  those  of  Tennessee.  The  early  pro- 
jects of  this  State  were  equally  unfortunate ;  they  shared  a  similar 
fate,  and  produced  the  same  results,  so  far  as  the  public  mind  was 
concerned.  It  required  the  same  efforts  to  restore  to  the  people  of  the 
State  confidence  in  their  ability  to  execute  these  works,  and  arouse  the 
public  mind  to  a  sense  of  their  value.  This  object  has  been  fully  ac- 
complished. An  elaborate  system  has  been  devised,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  every  portion  of  Its  territory,  and  towai^d  the  consti-Dction  of 
H  the  State  guaranties  a  credit  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  per  mile, 
for  the  purchase  of  iron  and  equipment,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
companies  prepare  the  road-beds,  and  defray  all  other  charges  of 
construction. ,  The  State  retains  a  lien  upon  the  whole  property,  as 
Security  for  the  amount  advanced.  The  companies  embraced  in  the 
internal  improvement  act  are  tiie  foUowiiig :  ■  The  Chattanooga  and 
Charleston,  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, the  Southwestern,  the  McMinnviUe  and  Manchester,  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston,  the  Nashville  and  Southern,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the 
Nashville  and  Memphis,  the  Nashville  and  Cincirmati,  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia,  the  Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville,  and  the 
Winchester  and  Alabama  railroads — making,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
1 ,000  miles  of  line.  This  act  is  believed  to  be  judicious  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  as  it  will  secure  the  construction  of  most  of  the  projects 
coming  within  its  provisions,  without  the  risk  of  loss.  By  the  use  of 
the  credit  of  the  State,  railroad  companies  will  he  enabled  to  save  a 
large  sum  in  discounts  and  commissions,  which  other  roads  are  com- 
pelled to  pay,  upon  the  sale  of  their  own  securities. 

The  most  prominent  road  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  connecting  the  above  places  by  a 
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line  of  151  miles.  Chattanooga  is  already  connected  by  railroad  with 
the  cities  of  Charleston  and.  Savannah.  About  100  miles  of  the  above 
road  are  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  first  of  Januaiy  next 
the  Tennessee  river  will  be  reached,  and  that  the  whole  line  will  be 
cooapleted  in  a  few  months  after  that  event. 

The  above  road  is  the  appropriate  extension  of  the  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  lines  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  which  it  opens 
an  outlet  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast.  For  the  want  of  other  lines 
of  communication,  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  branches  have  been  the 
outlet  of  the  trade  of  Tennessee.  The  completion  of  the  roads  now 
in  progress  wUl  liberate  this  trade  from  the  long  circuit  it  has  been 
compelled  to  take,  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
to  market,  and  bring  it  into  direct  communication  with  its  best  cus- 
tomers, the  cotton-producing  portions  of  the  southern  States. 

The  road  is  important  not  only  for  the  reasons  stated,  but  as  a  con- 
necting link  bet\vecn  two  great  systems  of  railroad  occupying  the 
northern  and  southern  States  At  Chattanooga  and  Winchester  this 
road  will  connect  with  the  raihoads  of  Charleston,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. Its  northern  tei  minus  Nashville,  is  the  radiating  point  of  a 
number  of  important  loadf  ill  of  which  will  soon  be  in  progress,  ex- 
tending towards  Cincinnati  LouisviUe,  Evansville,  and  the  Mississippi 
river. 

,  This  road  has  communicated  a  new  impulse;  and,  in  fact,  it  maybe 
said  to  have  given  biitli  to  most  of  the  important  projects  in  progress 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  It  constitutes  the  channel  of  com- 
munication with  other  roads  and  supplies  them  with  necessary  outlets 
and  connexions ;  v.  ithout  which  there  would  be  no  sufficient  inducement 
to  warrant  their  construction.  It  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and 
energy,  and  its  affairs  have  been  managed  with  an  ability  that  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  raise  the  confidence  of  the  southern  people  in  their 
capacity  to  undertake  and  prosecute  successfully  railroad  enterprises. 
.  Railroads  in  East  Tennessee. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  no  geographical  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  Slate, 
and  its  raihoad  projects  make  up  no  part  of  the  general  system.  The 
most  important . of  these  projects  are  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
and  East  Tennessee  Emd  Virginia  roads.  Together  they  ti-averse  the 
entire  State  from  north  to  south,  by  a  line  of  about  240  miles,  of 
which  15  miles  he  within  the  State  of  Georgia, 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad.— This  road  commences  at 
Dalton,  and  is  completed  to  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  a  distance 
of  80  miles.  It  is  in  progress  to  Knoxville,  its  northern  terminus,  a 
farther  distance  of  30  miles,- making  the  whole  length  of  its  fine  110 
miles.  This  was  one  of  the  early  projects  of  the  South,  under  the  title 
of  the  Hiwasnee  railraad,  which  broke  down  after  the  expenditure 
upon  it  of  a  large  sum,  A  few  years  since  it  was  recommenced  under 
new  auspices,  and  has  been  carried  forward  successfully  to  its  present 
termination. 

East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad. — The  line  of  this  project  com- 
mences at  Knoxville,  where  it  will  form  a  junction  with  the  roa.d 
above  described,  and,  extend  in  a  northeasterly  course  to  the  Vir- 
einia  Slate  line,  a  distance  of  130  miles.    Here  it  will  meet  the  V|ir- 
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ginia  and  Tennessee  railroad.  The  entire  line  of  the  former  is  undor 
contract,  to  be  ready  for  the  iron  as  soon  as  tlie  connecting  roacis  shall 
be  opened.  The  hne  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  road  could 
not  he  brought  into  profitable  use,  and  would,  in  fact,  hardly  be  ac- 
cessible without  the  opening  of  the  connecting  roads  above  refen-ed  to. 
In  addition  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  State,  in  aid  of  railroads, 
the  sum  of  $300,000  was  granted  to  this  road  for  the  purpose  of 
building  several  expensive  bridges.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  will 
be  cotnpleted  within  three  years  fi-om  the  present  date. 
.  The  above  roads  traverse  a  veiy  fertile,  but  comparatively  secluded 
portion  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  its  agricultural  resources,  it  is 
rich  in  the  most  valuable  minerals. '  Its  great  distance  from  mar- 
ket has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  prosperity;  but,  with  the 
avenues  which  the  above  roads  will  supply,  it  must  soon  become  one  of 
the  flourishing  portions  of  the  country  and  the  seat  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing, as  weU  as  an  agiicultural  interest. 

The  above  roads  derive  their  chief  public  consideration  from  their 
connexion  with  the  great  national  line,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, and  of  which  they  form  an  important  link.  This  great  line 
will  form  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  and  the  North ;  and  must  consequendy  become  one  of  the 
most  important  routes  of  travel  in  the  whole  countiy.  The  lower  part 
of  this  line  will  undoubtedly  be  connected  wilh  Chattanooga  by  a 
short  branch,  giving  connexion  with  the  roads  intersecting  at  that 
point. 

The  Tennessee  and  Alabama  road  is  a  work  of  much  consequence, 
as  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at 
Winchester,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  at  Huntsville,  and  with 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  at  Gunter's  Ijanding.  From  Winchester 
to  Huntsville  the  distance  is  about  46  mUes.  For  this  distance  the 
whole  line  is  under  contract,  and  well  advanced  towards  completion. 

From  Winchester  a  road  is  also  in  progress  to  McMinnville,  a 
distance  of  about  35  miles.  From  this  point  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
a  railroad  northerly,  tlirough  Central  Tennessee,  by  way  of  Sparta,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  southern  extension  of  the 
Lexington  and  Danville  railroad  by  way  of  Burkesville,  Kentucky. 
This  IS  a  project  entitled  to  State  aid.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  its 
connexions,  it  would  form  a  direct  route  for  a  railroad  between  the 
northern  and  southern  States. 

Another  proposed  line,  radiating  from  Nashville,  is  the  Nashville  and 
Northwestern  railroad,  extending  from  that  city  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  near  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  Slate.  This  project  also  is 
entitled  to  State  aid,  and  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  system  which 
.Tennessee  has  proposed  for  herself.  Its  line  traverses  an  excellent 
region  of  country,  and  would  furnish  an  outlet  lor  it  in  the  direction 
either  of  Nashville  or  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  portion  of  this 
line  towards  Nashville  is  an  expensive  one;  and  this  fact  may,  for  the 
present,  delay  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  intehial  improvement  act  of  the  State  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  three  roads  extending .  from  Nashville  in  southern  and 
southwestern  directions — the  Nashville  and  Southern,  the  Nashville  ,and 
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Southwestern,  and  the  IVaphville  and  Memphis  roads.  Of  these  the 
first-named  has  made  the  most  progress,  its  route  being  under  survey 
preparatory  to  placing  it  under  contract.  It  is  intended  to  make  this 
road  a  portion  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  line.  Its  line  tra- 
verses one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  State,  able  to  supply  abundant 
means  for  the  work,  and  its  construction  may  be  regarded  as  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt, 

The  Nashville  and  Southwestern  roaxi  will  probably  extend  from 
Nashville  to  the  bend  of  the  Tennessee  river.  For  a  portion  of  the 
distance,  this  and  the  Nashville  and  Southern  may  be  united  in  one 
trunk  line.  At  the  Tennessee  river  the  above  road  will  form  a 
junction  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and,  through  this,  with  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road.  By  means  of  these  connexions  con- 
tinuous lines  of  railroad  will  be  formed,  uniting  Nashville  with  Mem- 
phis, New  Orleans,  and  Mobile. 

The  Nashville  and  Memphis  road  will  take  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion than  either  of  the  two  last  named.  Its  object,  in  addition  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  focal  traiEcupon  its  route,  is  to  open  the  shortest 
practicable  communication  between  the  capital  of  the  State  and  its  prin- 
cipal commercial  town.  The  construction  of  this  road  is  believed  to 
be  demanded  on  the  considerations  above  stated.  Its  proposed  line 
traverses  a  very  excellent  section,  capable  of  affording  a  large  trade ; 
and  the  city  of  Memphis  must  always  remain  the  entrepot  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the  State,  and  the  point  to 
which  must  be  forwarded  a  large  amount  of  its  surplus  products 
designed  for  exportauon. 

The  Nashville  and  Louisville  road  is .  a  very  important  work,  and 
will  be  more  particularly  described  with  the  roads  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  a  comparatively  small  portion  only  of  the  line  of  this  road 
being  in  Tennessee.  For  this  project  sufficient  means  for  construction 
have  been  provided,  and  the  work  is  to  be  immediately  placed  under 
contract. 

The  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  traverses  Western  Tennessee 
from  north  to  south,  and  will  supply  valuable  accommodations  to  tiiat 
portion  of  the  State.  This  road  may  be  regarded  as  an  Alabama 
project,  and  has  been  paiticularly  described  in  the  notice  of  the  roads 
of  that  State.  The  Tennessee  division  is  immediately  to  be  placed 
under  contract,  and  as  it  runs  through  a  rich  planting  district,  abund- 
ant means  can  be  readdy  raised  for  its  construction,  in  addition  to  the 
State  appropriation, 

The  proposed  Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville  railroad  is  an- 
other important  project  in  West  Tennessee.  It  will  probably  intersect 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  In 
connexion  with  the  latter,  a  very  direct  line  of  road  will  be  tormed 
between  Memphis  and  Louisville,  which  will  constitute  a  convenient 
avenue  from  the  former  city,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  which 
will  become  a  leading  route  of  travel  in  the  southwestern  States. 
It  traverses  a  fertile  section  of  country,  capable  of  supplying  a  lucrative 
traffic.  It  is  probable  that  this  road  may  be  constructed  as  a  branch 
of  the  Louisville  and  NashvUle  road. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Population  in  1830,  687,917;  in  1840,  779,828;  in  1850,  989,405. 
Area  m  square  miles,  37,380;  inhabitants  to  square  mQe,  26.93. 

This  Stale  comineiicetl,  some  years  since,  a  system  of  improvement 
founded  principally  upon  the  plan  of  rendering  navigable  her  principal 
rivera — tbe  Green,  Licking,  and  Kentucky.  Although  large  sums  were 
expended  upon  these  works,  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  im- 
provements on  the  Green  river,  proved  of  little  value.  They  are  al- 
most entirely  unremunerative,  as  far  as  their  tolls  are  concerned; 
although  the  Green  river  improvements  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  country  traversed  by  it,  in  the  outlet  they  have  opened  to  a 
market.  As  a  system  they  have  proved  a  failure,  and  all  idea  of  the 
prosecution  of  works  of  a  similar  kind  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

Jtailroads  <^  Kentuchy. 

Louiscille  and  Lexington  railroad. — The  only  railroad  in  operation  in 
the  State  is  the  line  from  Louisville  to  Lexington — made  up  of  the 
Louisville  and  Fi'ankfort  and  Frankfort  and  Lexington  roads.  These 
roads  were  commenced  at,  an  early  period  in  the  railroad  history  of  the 
country;  and  it  has  been  only  ailer  repeated  effijrts  and  failures  that 
they  have  been  recently  completed.  The  projects  shared  the  fate 
of  all  the  pioneer  western  roads,  having  been  abandoned,  and  their 
completion  postponed  for  many  years  after  they  were  commenced, 
The  length  of  these  roads  is  93  miles,  and  the  cost  about  $3,500,000. 
The  disastrous  results  which  attended  the  enterprises  refeiTed  to  exerted 
a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  State.  Discouraged 
by  the  failures  which  hml  been  sustained,  the  people  became  almost 
indifferent  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  except  so  far  as 
the  construction  of  Macadamized  roads  was  concerned,  for  the  number 
and  excellence  of  which,  the  State  is  justly  'celebrated.  When  the 
public  mind  of  the  West  was  again  turned  to  the  subject  of  railroad 
construction,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky could  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  these  works,  or  induced 
to  take  any  steps  toward  their  construction.  The' losses  suffered  on 
account  of  the  Louisville  and  Frankfoit,  and  Frankfort  and  Lexington, 
railroads,  were  fresh  in  mind ;  and  the  people  distrusted  the  success  of 
the  fiew  projects  from  experience  of  the  old.  The  example  of  the 
neighboring  States,  whose  success  in  their  recent  efforts  demonstrated 
the  capacity  of  the  West  not  only  to  build  railroads,  but  to  supply  a 
lucrative  traiBc  to  them,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  those  regions  of 
countiy  enjoying  the  advantages  of  these  works,  gradually  inspired 
confidence,  and  aroused  the  people  to  action;  and  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky is  now  one  theatre  of  the  moat  active  efforts  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  Every  pait  of  the  State  is  fully  alive  to  the 
subject,  and  its  surface  will  soon  be  as  thickly  checked  with  lines  as 
are  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  leading  lines  in  the  State,  now  in  progi-ess,  are — 
1.   The  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad. — Tbe  line  of  tliis  road  will 
be  about  180  miles  long.    Its  route  has  been  determined,  and  will  pass 
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through  a  very  fertile  portion  of  the  State,  capable  of  supplying  an 
immense  traffic  to  a  raih-oad,  and  entirely  wanting  in  suitable  outlets  to' 
markets,  excepting  that  portion  of  the  route  near  Bowling  Green.  The 
connexions  it  will  form  will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the 
work  a  national  character,  as  it  will  probably  be  the  most  conspicuous 
connecting  link  between  the  roads  of  the  two  exti^emes  of  the  confedr 
eracy.  The  road  is  to  be  placed  immedia,tely  under  contract;  and  as 
ample  means  are  already  proyided  for  this  purpose,  its  construction,  at 
the  eai-Hest  practicable  period,  may  be  set  down  as  certain. 

A  very  important  branch  from  the  above  road— exceeding  in  length 
even  the  main  trunk — is  the  proposed  Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louis- 
ville road,  which  has  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  "  Ten- 
nessee." This  road  will  probably  leave  the  Nashville  and  LouisviOe 
road  at  Bowling  Green.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  would  form  a  very 
direct  line  between  Louisville  and  Memphis.  The  Memphis  extension 
is  regarded  with  gieat  favor  by  the  people  of  Louisville,  and  by  the 
friends  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  projects.  As  a.  large  portion  of 
the  proposed  extension  is  embraced  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  it  will 
come  in  for  the  State  aid ;  and  as  it  traverses  a  rich  section  of  cotintry, 
and  win  receive  the  efficient  support  of  LouisyiUe,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  speedy  construction. 

Another  line  of  road  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Cin- 
cinnati with  Nashville,  and  attracting  much  attention  in.  cciitral  and 
southern  Kentucky,  is  composed  of  the  Covington  and  Lexington  line, 
tlirough  the  towns  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Gallatin,  Ten- 
nessee. A  reference  to  the  annexed  map  will  at  once  show  the  import- 
ant relation  it  bears  to  the  raih-oad  system  of  the  whole  country.  The 
city  of  NashviUe  is  to  be  the  centre  of  a  great  southern  system  of  rail- 
roads radiating  in  every  direction  toward  all  the  leading  southern  cities 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  gulf.  In  a  few  months  this  city 
will  be  in  direct  communication,  by  railroad,  with  the  cities  of  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston.  Roads  are  also  in  progress  to  Mobile  and  New 
Oj-Ieans,  to  various  points  on  the  Mississippi,  and  to  other  portions  of 
the  State.  The  city  of  LouisviUe  will  be  no  less  favorabfy  situated, 
with  reference  to  the  railroads  of  the  northern  and  eastern  Slates.  On 
the  north  and  west,  the  New  Albany,  and  Salem  and  JeHersonville 
roads,  will  open  a  communication  wiffi  the  roads  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  with  the  leading  cities  pf  all  these  States.  On  the  east, 
the  hne  of  railroad  to  Lexington  will  connect  with  all  the  railroads  radi- 
ating from  that  point,  some  of  which  will  open  outlets  to  the  eastern 
States,  and  to  the  great  Atlantic  markets. 

The  cost  of  this  road  will  amount  to  about  $5,000,000.  .  Sufficient 
means  have  been  already  provided  to  warrant  its  construction.  The 
city  of  Louisville  has  subscribed  to  its  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000, 
and  the  counties  on  its  line  have  taken  stock  with  equal  liberality.  The 
route  traversed  by  this  road  runs  through  one  of  the  most  feitile  and 
densely  settled  portions  of  the  State. 

The  Covington  and  Lexington,  attd  Danville  and  Nashville. — The  two 
first  links,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  136  miles,  are  already  in 
progress.  Active  measures  are  in  progress  to  secure  the  necessary 
means  for  the  last.     This  route  will  pass  through  Glasgow,  an  import- 
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ant  town  in  southern  Kentucky.  The  upper  portion  of  this  line  may 
be  made  the  trunk  of  two  important  branches,  one  extending  nearly 
direct  in  a  southerly  cnurae  through  the  State  of  Tennessee,  (taldng  the 
towns  of  Sparta  and  Winchester  in  its  route,)  to  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
■where  it  will  form  a  junction  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road ; 
thence  it  will  be  extended  to  Gunter'a  Landing,  in  order  to  connect  with 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  road.  The  portion  of  this  line  from 
Winchester,  south,  is  already  in  progress.  Thi  Tennessee  division  is 
embraced  in  the  general  facility  bill.  At  Winchester,  this  line  will 
have  a  southeasterly  outlet,  by  means  of  the  NashviUe  and  Chattanooga 
railroad, 

The  other  branch  referred  to  is  the  proposed  road  to  be  constructed 
through  southeastern  Kentucky  and  eastern  Tennessee,  to  Knoxvillc, 
there  to  connect  with  the  lines  of  railroad  centring  at  that  point.  The 
importance  of  this  route,  for  a  raili-oad,  has  always  been  recognised, 
and  that  section  now  under  discussion  formed  a  pait  of  the  old  Cin- 
cinnati and  Churleston  project,  which  attrsicted  so  much  attention 
through  the  southern  and  western  States  many  years  since,  and  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report.  Measures  are  in 
progress  to  secure  the  means,  for  this  line.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  immediate  construction^  is  the  scanty  population  and  want 
of  means  on  the  line  of  the  route.  The  importance  of  tliis  Hnk,  how- 
ever, to  the  connexion  lines,  now  oh  the  eve  of  completion,  must  se- 
cure to  it  such  foreign  aid  as  shall  be  necessary  to  its  success. 

The  next  line  in  order  is  the  Muysville  and  Lexington  railroad.  This, 
though  stalled  as  a  local  project,  is  now  proposed  as  a  part  of  a  great 
through-line,  connecting  the  most  remote  portions  of  the  country.  At 
Leslingtonit  will  Ibrm  a  junction  with  all  the  lines  centiing  at  that  point. 
From  its  eEistern  terminus,  MaysviUe,  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy 
railroad  will  caiTy  it  forward  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  liver.  From 
the  latter  place  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  railroad  is  in  progress, 
which  pursues,  for  some  fifty  miles,  the  same  general  direction  wnnthe 
connecting  Kentucky  line,  till  it  firms  a  junction  with  the  Hillsboro  and 
Cincinnati,  and  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  roads,  the  former  of  which  is 
to  constitute  the  extension,  wes  erly,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
.  the  latter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Centralroad..  To  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy  river,  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy  railroad  will  connect  the 
former  with  the  Virginia  Central  road,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
across  the  mountains,  terminating  on  the  Ohio,  at  this  point.  These 
combinations  will  secure  to  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  road  an  im- 
portant place  in  a  great  line  of  railroad,  traversing  the  country  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  in  the  convenient  direction  of  business  and  travel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy  road,  all  the  links 
necessary  to  this  gi-eat  hne  are  in  progress.  The  Maysville  and  Lex- 
ington railroad  wUl  probably  be  opened  for  business  during  the  year 
1853. 

Lexinston  and  Btg  Sandy  railroad. — This  proposed  ix»a.d  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  Kentucky,  particularly  that  portion  of  the  State 
to  be  traversed  by  it.  By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  would  form  a  convenient  portion  of  the  great  line  of  road 
just  referred  to.     Measures  are  in  progiess  to  raise  the  means  neces- 
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sary  for  its  construction,  wit!i  good  promise  of  success.  As  a  local 
work,  it  will  prove  to  be.  of  great  benefit  tr>  the  country  traversed, 
deprived  as  it  is  of  suitable  and  convenient  avenues  to  market. 

Henderson  and  Nashville  i-ai/rof;<£.— This  line  is  the  legitimate  exten- 
sion, southward,  of  the  Wabash  Valley  railroad.  As  a  connecting  link 
between  other  roads,  a  reference  to  the  annexed  map  will  give  a  better 
idea,  of  its  importance  than  any  description.  The  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  will  attract  to  itself  all  the  lines  of  raili-oad  running  from 
the  Gulf  of  Rf  exico  in  a  northerly  direction.  Between  this  lake  and  the 
cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  great  route  of  travel  will  prob- 
ably always  be  by  way  of  Nashville.  This  route  will,  apparently,  be 
the  shortest,  and  most  convenient  and  agreeable  to  the  traveller,  whether 
fi)r  business  or  pleasure.  It  coincides  witli  the  great  route  through 
the  Wabash  valley,  and  has  the  advantage  of  talcing  in  its  course 
the  leading  commercial  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  coiintiy.  These 
facts  must  always  attach  particular  importance  to  the  Henderson  and 
Nashville  railroad  as  a  through-route,  and  in  this  respect  it  can  hardly 
be  exceeded  by  any  road  of  equal  length  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
local  point  of  view  the  i"oad  is  important,  and  its  prospects  flattering, 
as  it  uuverses  a  region  of  great  fertility,  and  ah-eady  distinguished  for 
the  extent  and  value  of  its  productions. 

A  road  is  also  in  progress  from  Louisville  to  Shelbyville,  which  may 
eventually  be  extended  to  Frankibrt.  A  road  is  also  proposed  from 
Harrodsburg  to  Frankfort.  Another  is  projected  from  Paris,  on  the 
Maysville  and  Lexington  i^oad,  via  Georgetown,  to  connect  with  the 
Louisville  and  Fi^ankfort  railroad,  for  the  purpose  o£  cutting  ofi"  the  de- 
tour by  way  of  Lexington. 

The  only  project  remaining  to  be  noted  is  the  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati road,  which  is  now  beginning  to  attract  much  attention,  not  only 
in  the  State,  but  in  the  above, cities.  The  necessity  of  the  road  is 
■  daily  becoming  more  and  more  a.pparent.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
are  soon  to  become  central  points  in  widely  extended  and  distinct  sys- 
tems of  roads,  extending  to  tne  great  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  The  public  convenience  and  the  wants 
of  commerce  require  that  this  connecting  link  should  be  snpplied.  The 
travel  between  the  above  cities  is  already  great,^  and  is  carried  al- 
most entirely  upon  steamboats.  The  time  now  occupied  by  a  trip  is 
about  twelve  hours.  The  distance  by  river  is  150  miles.  By  the  pro- 
posed road  it  would  be  reduced  to  ninety-five  miles,  and  the  time  to  four 
hours.  Active  measures  are  now  in  progress  to  provide  the  n 
means  for  this  work,  and  to  place  it  under  contract. 


Population  in  1S30,  937,903;  in  1840,  1,519,407;  in  1850, 1,980,408. 
Area  in  square  miles,  39,964;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  49.55. 

In  considering  the  works  of  improvement  projected  in  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  outlets  for  products,  a  marked  difference  is 
found  between  them  and  works  conslracted  by  our  Atlantic  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  the  interior  trade  of  the 
country.    Although  these  last  were  designed  to  reach  and  accommodate 
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tliis  trade,  they  took  their  character  and  direction  ratlier  from  the  supposed 
advantage  they  were  to  secure  to  the  cities  which  mainly  furnished  the 
means  for  their  construction,  than  from  that  to  the  countrylraversed.  As 
far  as  practicable,  they  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  all  the  ti-ade  within 
their  reach ;  but,  with  roads  projected  in  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  outlets  to  a  market,  a  different  principle  prevails.  The  ruhng 
motive  in  such  case  is,  so  to  shape  the  project  as  to  secure  the  cheapest 
access  to  the  best  market,  or  to  a  choice  of  markets,  and  to  escape  the  mo- 
nopoly which  the  markets  themselves  seek  to  impose.  The  leading 
improvements  pngected  in  the  interior,  therefore,  often  have  a  more 
national  chai'aijjier,  and  at-e  constmcted  with  more  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  whole  conimunity,  than  those  of  the  East. 

The  value  of  works  facilitating  and  cheapening  transportation  can 
be  fully  estimated  only  when  they  are  considered  in  reference  to  that 
portion  of  our  population  residing  in  the  interior.  As  already  stated, 
we  have  few  markets,  and  those  far  removed  from  the  great  producing 
regions.  The  early  settler  in  the  western  States  of  necessity  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  so  long  as  he  was  without  means  of  forwarding  his 
surplus  to  a  mai'ket,  the  gratification  of  his  wants  was  limited  to  what 
his  own  hands  could  supply.  The  time  had  not  arrived  for  a  diversity 
of  pursuits  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  he  was  too  remote  to  avail  him- 
self of  those  of  the  older  States.  The  cost  of  ti-ansporlation  placed  it 
beyond,  his  means  to  purchase  from  abroad,  and  his  surplus  was,  ihere^ 
fore,  comparatively  worthless  after  the  supply  of  his  own  immediate 
■wants.  Thiity  years  ago,  the  West  ofiered  but  few  inducements  to 
the  settler,  as  be  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  the  social  and  many  of 
the  physical  comforts  afforded  in  the  less  fertile,  but  better  settled  and 
■  richer  States  of  the  East.  Without  variety  of  industrial  pursuits,  and 
without  commerce,  no  amount  of  surplus  could  add  much  to  his  wealth 
or  his  means  of  enjoyment.  This  portion  of  the  country  therefore  ad- 
vanced very  slowly,  until  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  which 
a  market  was  thrown  open,  and  its  vast  productive  capacity  rendered 
available.  An  instantaneous  and  mighty  impulse  was  imparted  to  it, 
under  the  influence  of  which,  all  its  interests  have  moved  forward  with 
constandy  accelerating  pace  up  to  the  present  time, 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  connexion  with  the  great  laltes, 
gave  a  navigable  water  fine  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of 
1,500  miles,  and  opened  a  market  to  the  whole  country  within  reach 
of  this  great  water  line.  In  order  to  profit  by  this  outlet,  the  western 
States  lying  upon  the  lakes  immediately  commenced  the  construction 
of  similar  won;s  to  connect  with  it  the  more  remote  portions  of  their 
territory.  At  that  period,  canals  were  regarded  as  the  most  approved 
mode  of  transportation.  Hence  the  system  of  internal  improvement 
in  the  West  almost  exclusively  embraced  the  construction  of  canals. 
The  early  projects  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  of  this  character,  though  their  fui'ther  pro- 
gress has  since  been  entirely  superseded  by  raihoads. 

In  reviewing  the  public  works  of  the  West,  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 
some  respects,  constitutes  an  appropriate  starting  point,  as  she  was  the 
first  to  enter  upon,  and  the  ordy  one  to  execute,  what  she  originally  pro- 
posed.   After  a  severe  struggle,  her  ereat  system  of  canals  was.com- 
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pleted,  and  the  result  has  been  to  place  her  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
all  her  sister  States  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  general  prosperity. 
The  rapidity  of  her  progress  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  country.  In 
a  very  few  years  she  rose  from  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  her 
sister  States  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  credit,  and  in  consideration 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Canals  of  Ohio. 

Ohio  canal. — This  work  wels  commenced  in  1825,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1832.  It  extends  from  Portsmouth,  on  thp  Ohio  river,  to 
Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  307  miles.  It  ascends  the  vai- 
ley.of  the  Scioto  nearly  to  Columbus,  when  it  takes  an  eastern  direction, 
sticking  into  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  passing  through  the  towns  of 
Hebron,  Newark,  Coshocton,'  New  Philadelphia,  and  Massillon,  in  this 
valley.  Crossing  the  summit  at  Akron,  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  which  it  pursues  to  Cleveland.  The  highest  point  in 
the  canal  at  Akron  is  499  feet  above  the  Ohio  river  at  Portsmouth, 
405  above  Lake  Erie,  and  973  above  the  Adantic  ocean.  The  canalis 
4  feet  deep,  40  wide,  has  147  locks,  and  an  aggregate  lockage  of  1,220 
feet, 

This  canal  has  several  branches  or  navigable  feeders,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principEd: 

The  Columbus  branch, — This  branch  extends  from  the  point  at  \yhich 
the  canal  leaves  the  Ohio  valley,  to  Columbus,  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

The  Lancaster  branch. — This  is  a  lateral  branch,  extending  from  the 
main  trunk  southerly,  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  the  capital  of  Fairfield 
county,  a  distance  of  9  miles. 

The  Aihens  extemion  or  Hocking  canal  is  a  prolongationof  the  Lancas- 
ter branch.  It  has  a  southeasterly  course  through  the  counties  of  Fair- 
field, Hocking  and  Athens,  to  the  town  of  Athens,  a  distance  of  about 
56  miles. 

The  ZanesvUk  branch,  extending  from  the  main  canal  to  the  town  of 
Zanesvilie,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  con- 
nects it  with  the  Muskingum  improvement,  by  means  of  which  another 
channel  is  opened  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Marietta. 

The  Walhonding  branch  extends  from  the  main  canal,  neai"  Coshoc-  ■ 
ton,  upon  the  Walhonding  river,  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

The  Miami  canal. — This  work  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake  Erie, 
at  Manhattan,  a  distance  of  270  miles.  The  principal  towns  through 
wliich  it  passes  are  Hamilton, '  Dayton,  Troy,  Sidney,  Defiance,  and 
Tftledo.  Tills  last  town  is  generally  considered  as  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  canal,  although  it  is  carried  to  Manhattan,  four  miles  be- 
low it.  This  canal  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  completed  in  1832. 
It  has  a  width  of  40  and  a  depth  of  4  feet;,  its  summit-level  is  510 
feet  above  Cincinnati  and  411  leet  above  Lake  Erie,  and  the  number 
of  its  locks  is  102.  This  canal,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Indiana  State 
line,  forms  the  lower  trunk  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  extending 
to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio  river.  There  are  also  connected  with  this 
canal,  in  Ohio,  branch  lines  measuring  45  miles  in  length. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  length  and  cost  of  the  Ohio  canals 
constructed  by  the  State : 

Length.  Cost 

The  Ohio  canal  and  branches 340  $4,695,903 

The  Walhonding  canal 25  607,268 

The  Miami  canal  and  branches 315  7,454,726 

The  Hocking  Valley  canal 56  975,480 

The  Musldngum  inipit)vemer:: 91  1,627,318 

827  miles.  15,359,995 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  owned  by  the  State  of  Oliio,  are  the 
following  private  works : 

'  The  Sandy  and  Beavercanal. — This  worl<  commences  at  Bolivar,  on  the 
Ohio  canal,  and  extends  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
river,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  about 
$2,000,000.     A  portion  of  it  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Mahonivg  ranal. — This  canal  commences  at  Akron,  pursues  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  mnning  through  the  town  of  Ravenna, 
thence  into  and  alone  the  valley  of  the  Mahoning  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Beaver  canal,-  in  Pennsylvania,  a  shoit  distance  from  the  State  line. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  about  77  miles,  and  its  cost  something  like 
$9,000,000.  It  was,  before  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  and 
still  is,  an  important  channel  of  communication  between  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and  supplies  the  latter  city  with 
the  important  article  of  coal,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  al^undance 
and  of  the  best  quality  in  the  Mahoning  valley. 

In  the  vase  number  of  railroad  projects  which  have  sprang  up  in  Ohio 
within  a  few. years,  and  which  are  absorbing  public  attention,  the  canals 
■  of  the  State  have  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  The  former 
have,  however,  been  the  great  cause  of  its  unexampled  prosperity,  as 
they  supplied  the  demand  of  its  people  for  a  cheap  and  comparatively 
expeditious  route  to  maiket,  and  enabled  them  to  turn  to  immediate 
account  their  large  resources.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  still  continue 
to  be  the  carriers  of  the  more  bulky  and  less  veduable  Idnds  of  properly, 
and  in  this  manner  prove  of  utility,  though  of  smaller  comparative  im- 
portance. Akhougn  railroads  may  take  from  the  canals  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  traffic,  the  former  will  probably  develop  a  still  larger  trade 
in  articles  of  merchandise,  for  which  the  canals  are  the  appropriate 
channels;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  two  systems  of  improvement,  in- 
stead of  clashing,  will  be  found  to  be  in  strict  hEimiony.  The  canals, 
unfortunately,  are  not  first-class  works,  so  far  as  their  coiistructjon  and 
capacity  a.re  concerned,  and  during  periods  of  great  drought,  occasion- 
aHy  fall  short  of  water. 

Railroads  of  Ohio. 

The  railroads  of  Ohio  may  be  said  to  belong  to  two  distinct  and  well 
defined  periods  in  the  history  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  State. 
The_^?-s(  dass  includes  those  commenced  during  the  great  speculative 
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movement  of  1836  and  1837,  which  were,  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  the  only  projects  of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  State.     These 


1.  The  Lklle  Mmmi  railrnnd,  commenced  in  1837  and  completed  in 
1846,  was  originally  laid  out  with  a  flat  rail,  which  has  since  been  re- 
placed by  the  heavy  H  or  T  rail.  It  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Spring- 
field, a  distance  of  84  miles,  and  has  cost,  up  to  the  present  time,  about 
$2,500,000. 

3.  The  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie,  commenced  in  1836  and  completed 
in  the  latter  patt  of  1846,  extends  from  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie,  to 
Springfield,  a  distance  of  134  miles,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Little  Miami  road,  constituting  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio,  which  was  the  first  to  connect  these  water-courses, 
A  portion  of  this  road  was  opened  in  183S.  It  was  originally  laid  with 
a  flat  rail,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  one  better  adapted  to  a 
heavy  traffic. 

3.  The  Mansfield  aitd  Sandiish/  railroad  was  commenced  in  1836,  and 
a  portion  of  it  opened  in  1838.  It  was  completed  to  Mansfield  in  1847. 
Lilce  all  the  early  Ohio  railroads,  it  was  first  laid  with  the  flat  bar, 
which  has  since  ^ven  place  to  the  heavy  rail. 

,  4.  The  LaJce  Erie  and  Kalamizoo  extends  from  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  to  Adrian,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  to  which  it  forms  an  outlet  to  tlie  roads  of  Ohio.  The  length 
of  this  road  is  about  33  miles.     It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  com- 

Eleted  in  1845.  Its  superstructure  was,  in  the  outset,-  a  flat  rail,  which 
as  recently,  since  the  completion  of  the  Michigan  Southern  road,  given 
place  to  a  heavy  bar. 

The.se  are  the  only  roads  commenced,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
OTeat  movement  already  referred  to,  the  original  plans  for  which. were 
finally  accomplished.  All  other  projects  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  com- 
mercial revulsions  which  followed.  These  failures,  and  the  long  delay 
in  completing  the  roads  already  described,  were  in  part  owing  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  which  succeeded,  but  yet  more  to  the  limited 
amount  of  capital,  and  to  the  want  of  engineering  skill  and  experience 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Noth withstanding  ail  the  embarrassments 
and  losses  to  which  they  were  subjected,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  all 
now  yielding  a  profitable  return  upon  their  entire  cost. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  the  numerous  failures 
in  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  States  to-  construct  works  of  internal  im- 
provement were  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  schemes  were  all  premature ;  neither  the  means,  nor  the  engi- 
neering and  practical  talent,  essendal  to  success,  existed.  The  coun- 
try had  not  been  settled  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  designate  the  sites 
that  were  to  become  the  great  depots  of  trade,  or  the  convenient  routes 
for  travel  and  business.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  fEiilure  of  many  of  the  works  undertaken  in  the  West  and  South, 
not  only  by  the  States  but  by  individuals,  was  unavoidable;  and 
that  with  the  lights  we  now  possess,  their  construction  would  have 
been  postponed  until  a  condition  should  have  arisen  more  favorable  to 
These  failures  were  no  just  cause  of  reproach  to  the  States 
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in  which  they  occurred,  except  so  fur  as  the  debts  created  have  been 
repTidititecl,  or  no  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  liabilities  as  they 
feft  due. 

These  reverses  cut  short  the  progress  of  railroads  and  canals,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  for  a  number  of  years.  The  people  were  dis- 
heaitened,  and  in  many  cases  disgusted,  with  their  ill  success,  and 
became  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments. Years  elapsed  before  the  western  States  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  previous  reverses,  in  which  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  had  been  involved.  Indeed,  it  required 
years  to  replace  the  various  losses  sustained.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years  had  brought  a  larger  population, 
increased  , production,  and  ampler  means,  the  necessity  of  avenues, 
suitable  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  country,  came  to  be  more  and 
more  strongly  felt.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  works  now  in  progi*ess 
were  commenced.  These  movements  constitute  the  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  internal  improvements.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  sys- 
tem had  its  peculiar  characteristics.  The  first  proposed  in  the  newly- 
settled  States  either  aniicipated  the  WEints  of  the  country,  or  was  in 
advance  of  the  conditions .  necessary  to  success.  It  was  borrowed 
rom  the  old,  aiid  applied  to  the  new  States,  where  an  entirely  differ- 
ent state  of  tilings  existed ;  and  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  apply  a 
principle  deduced  from  known  data  to  circumstances  wholly  unceitain. 
The  works  more  recently  commenced  rest  on  a  very  different  founda- 
tion. They  were  constructed,  and  are  adapted,  to  supply  wants  which 
actually  exist.  An  unsound  policy  has  given  place  to  one  perfectly 
healthy  and  legitimate,  following  requirements,  and  controlled  by 
wants,  the. extent  and  nature  of  which  arc  well  understood  and 
defined. 

The  railroads  in  progress  and  operation  in  Ohio  at  the  present  time 
make  an  aggregate  length  of  line  of  about  3,000  miles ;  the  face  of  the 
country  favoring  their  construction  in  every  part  of  it.  These  projects 
are  pretty  uniformly  distributed  over  the  State.  There  are  no  lines 
of  pTB-emtnent  importance,  because  travel  and  commerce  are  not,  as  in 
some  other  States,  forced  into  particular  channels  by  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  country.  So  homogeneous  are  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  portions  of  the  western  States,  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  owe  line  of  road  will  serve  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  all.  In 
this  region,  local  considerations  are  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  con- 
stiTiction  of  numerous  and  important  lines,  and  frequently  a  through- 
route  is  made  up  by  a  combination  of  what  were  in  the  outset  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  projects.  In  noticing  the  roads  of  Ohio,  therefore, 
an  effort  will  be  made  rather  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  system, 
than  to  burden  the  report  with  similar  details  of  different  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  of  exclusively  local  character,  there  are  nu- 
merous great  lines  traversing  the  entire  State  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west.  These  great  lines  or  routes  are  composed  as 
follows  ■ 
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Throvgh-lines  running  fwm  north  to  south. 

.1.  Composed  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  axid.  Mad  River 
cmd  Lake  Erie  railroads.  ' 

2.  Composed  of  t]ie  Little  Miami,  Columbm  and  Xenia,  and  CSeqe- 
land  and  Columbus  railroads. 

3.  Composed  of  the  Mansfield  and  Sanduahj,  Columbus  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  railroads, 

4.  Cleveland  and  WeUaville  railroad. 

5.  A  fifth  line  will  soon  be  added  to  the  above,  formed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  the  Daytoii  and  Michigan  roads,  now 
in  progress  from  Dayton  to  Toledo. 

6.  An  additional  line  will  probablybe  formed  without  much  delay; 
the  lower  portion  of  it  composed  of  the  Cinciwtati,  Hamilton  atid  Day- 
ton, or  the  Little  Miarai,  the  centi^al  portion  of  the  Springfield,  Mount 
Vernon  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  northern  division  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg,  and  Akron  Branch  railroads.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  this 
branch  so  as  to  forin  a  junction  with  the  Ohio  and  Ptjnnsylvania  roads, 
probabty  at  Wooster. 

It  is  also  probable  that  a  railiTiad  will  be  constructed  in  a  short  pe- 
riod from  Cleveland  to  Zanesville,  and  tlience  southward  to  the  Ohio 
nver,  either  at  Marietta  or  Portsmouth.  Measures  are  also  in  progress 
to  construct  a  road  from  Columbus,  down  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  to  its 
mouth.  The,  above  roads  would  form  two  additiouEd  north  and  south 
lines.  Efforts  are  also  making  to  construct  a  road  fi-om  Dayton  to  Cin- 
cinnati, between  the  Liith  Miami  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton.  Should  they  prove  successful,  a  portion  of  another  through-line 
will  be  formed. 

Through-lines  running  from  east  to  west. 

1.  Composed  of  the  Cleveland,  Painesttille  and  Ashtahida,  and  the 
Junction  railroads.  This  line  will  follow  the  lake  shore  for  its  whole 
distance.  From  Cleveland  it  will  be  carried  westward  by  another  line 
composed  of  a  portion  of  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  and  Toledo,  Nor- 
taalk  and  Cleveland.  The  whole  of  this  last  named  line  will  be  in 
operation  during  the  present  year. 

2.  Composed  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Belhfbniaine 
and  Indiana  roads.  Both  of  these  are  well  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion, and  it  is  intended  to  have  them  in  operation  by  the  fii-st  of  Janu- 
ary next. 

,  3.  Composed  of  the  Ohio  and  Pmiisylvania,  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
extending  from  the  western  terminus  of  the  former  to  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana. 

4.  Composed  of  the  Steubenville,  Indiana  and  Columbus,  and  tlie 
Columlnis,  Piqua,andIndia?iaioads.  These  will  form  a  continuous  line 
of  railroad  through  Ohio,  and  also  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  having  a  uniform  gauge  throughout. 

From  Columbus  an  additionEil  line  will  be  formed  by  means  of  ihe 
Columbus  arid  Xenia,  the  Dayton  and  Loiidon,  and  the  Dayton  and  West- 
era  roads. 
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5.  Composed  of  the  Of'io  Central  jintl  Coh/mhtis,  and  Piqwa  a?)d  Jn- 
diana  roads.  An  a.dditionai  line  from  Columbus,  by  the  line  running 
through  Dayton,  is  described  above. 

6.  Composed  of  the  Ohio  Central,  and  the  CiJicinnati,  Wilmington 
and  Zanesville  roads. 

7.  Cincinnati  and  Meirrlelta  railroad.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  ex- 
tend  this  road  to  Wlieehng,  thus   forming   a   continuous   line   from 

.  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling  under  one  charter. 

8.  Hillshoro  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  extending  from  the  Ohio  river, 
opposite  Parkersburg,  is  proposed  as  the  direct  continaation  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  Cincinnati.  From  the  latter  place  all 
the  roads  terminating  there  ■will  be  cairied  to  the  Indiana  State  line,. 
by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad. 

The  great  lines  which  have  been  thus  briefly  described  embrace  the 
most  important  projects  in  the  State.  All  of  them  present  the  same 
general  characteristics.  The  results  achieved  by  the  lines  in  operation 
may  be  safely  predicated  of  those  in  jwogress ;  and  these  so  well  illus- 
trate the  value  of  such  works  to  the  community,  and  as  investments  of 
capital,  that  a  detailed  account  of  their  objects,  cost,  and  prospective 
revenues,  is  unnecessary.  Reference  to  the  annexed  maps  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  histoiy  of  the  roads  in  operation,  wdl  convey  a  suffi- 
cienlly  connect  idea  of  the  various  projects  that  compose  the  system 
above  described. 

There  are  many  roads  in  progress  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  above  lines,  the  objects  of  which  require  a  brief  notice,  viz : 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad ;  the  leading  object  of  which  is  the 
connexion  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  .Louis,  the  two  gi^eat  cities  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  by  the  shortest  practicable  hne.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  a  work  to  the  commerce 
and  travel  of  the  country.  At  the  present  time  the  communication 
between  tiiese  cities  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  and  it  is  well  known  that  ihe  navigation  of  these  is  al- 
ways seriously  obstructed  and  often  totally  suspended  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  At  best,  the  route  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and  un- 
comfortable at  all  times,  and  often  very  unhealthy.  The  distance  by 
w^ater  is  more  tlian  twice  as  great  as  by  land.  A  direct  line  of  railroad 
between  these  great  cities  is  one  ranking  first  in  importance  among  our 
leading  works.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  principal  routes  of  travel 
must  be  those  connecting  gi^eat  cities  by  the  shortest  lines,  since  the 
travel,  whether  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  necessaiily  tends  from  one  to 
another  of  these..  Familiar  illustrations  of  the  fact  will  readily  octur 
to  every  reader.  In  going  westward,  Cincinnati  is  a  necessaiy  point  in 
the  route  of  every  traveller.  That  city,  also,  is  consequendy  a  converg- 
ing point  of  the  great  lines  of  road  leading  westward  from  the  eastern 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baldmore.  After  reach- 
ing Cincinnati,  another  leading  point  toward  which  travel  is  attracted 
is  St.  Louis.  Hence  the  necessityof  the  above  mad,  and  the  importajit 
relations  it  bears  to  the  i-ailroad  system  of  the  country,  and  to  the  gfeat 
routes  of  travel. 

The  length  of  this  road  will  be  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
For  the  greater  part  of  this .  distance  the  route  is  very  favorable  to 
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cheap  constiuction.  Through  its  whole  length  it  traverses  a  fertile  and 
productive  region,  without  any  outlet  except  that  formed  by  the  Wa- 
bash river,  which  the  above  road  crosses  at  Vinc^nnes.  In  addition  to 
its  throughT- travel,  this  road  will  be  the  channel  of  a  vast  local  traffic; 
and  these,  when  combined,  cannot  fail  to  yield  a  lucrative  income. 

The  whole  road  is  under  contract  for  completion  within  two  years 
from  the  first  of  January,  1S5S;  and  the  work  of  construction  is  in 
rapid  progress.  The  project  has  received  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the  foiiner  having 
subscribed  $600,000,  and  the  latter  $500,000,  to  the  work,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities,  in  addition  to  lai-ge  private  subscriptions. 

By  the  people  of  Baltimore,  the  above  work  is  regarded  with  hardly 
less  favor  than  by  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  By  the  former,  it  is  re-  - 
carded  as  the- direct  extension  westward  of  their  great  line,  which  is  to 
be  carried  forward  to  Cincinnati  by  the  HiUsboro  and  Marietta  roads. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  three  roads  make  up  one  gi^and  and  symmet-' 
rical  line,  of  about  nine  hundred  miles,  extending  from  tide-water  to 
the  Mississippi  riven 

The  Hamilton  and  Eaton  road,  extending  from  Hamilton  to  Rich- 
mond, Lidiana,  though  a  valuable  local  work,  derives  its  chief  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  trunk  of  two  extensive  lines 
in  progress,  the  Indiana  Central  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  roatis, 
botn  of  which  connect  with  it  at  Richmond.  This  road  has  just  been 
opened  for  travel.  The  connecting  hnes  above  named  are  in  progress — 
the  former  for  its  entire  length,  and  the  latter  as  far  as  the  "Wabash 
river,  at  Logansport, 

The  Greenville  and  Miami  road  extends  from  a  pouit  on  the  Dayton 
and  Western  road,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Dayton,  to  Union,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Beilefontaine  road.  It  occu- 
pies at  present  a  conspicuous  position,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
Ohio  road  to  form  a  connexion  with  those  of  Indiana.  It  is  already  in 
operation  to  Greenville,  from  which  point  the  work  is  in  rapid  progress ; 
so  that  the  simultaneous  completion  of  this  and  the  Indianapolis  and 
EeBefontaine  road,  as  far  as  Union,  may  be  expected  by  the  first  of  De- 
cember next,  giving  an  outlet  by  raih'oad,  from  Jeffersonville,  (opposite 
Louisville,  Kentucky,)  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  Madison,  and  numerous 
other  important  points  in  Indiana,  to  the  railroads  of  Ohio,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  those  of  the  eastern  States. 

The  Jroji  railroad  is  a  short  road,  connecting  the  numerous  iron  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  southern  Ohio  with  the  river.  This  road 
will  probably  be  extended  northwai-d,  to  form  a  connexion  with  the 
Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  railroad. 

By  the  Cleveland  and  MaJionirtg  road,  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  new 
channel  of  communication  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Mahoning  and  Beaver  rivers.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  in  its  construction  is  to. open  a  new  outlet  for  the  coal-fields  of 
the  Mahoning  valley,  from  which  Cleveland  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
■  with  coal.  Measures  are  in  progress  to  place  tins  work  immediately 
under  contract. 

A  fine  of  road  of  considerable  impoitance  is  also  proposed,  com- 
mencing near  Mansfield,  and  extending  in  a  generally  northeasterly 
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direction,  through  Warren  to  the  Ohio  State  line,  to  be  continued 
through  Pennsylvania  to  the  Erie  road  at  or  near  Olean,  constituting  a 
new  line  of  communication  between  the  railroads  of  Ohio  and  those  of 
the  East. 


Population  In  1830,  343,03.1.;  in  1840,  685,8G6;  In  1850,  988,410. 
Area  in  square  miles,  33,809 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  29.23. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  in  emulation  of  the  example  of  her  sister 
States,  comnienced,  in  1836,  the  construction  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
internal  improvement,  ot  which  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  has 
been  accomplished.  It  consisted  partly  of  canals,  and  partly  of  rail- 
roads. The  canals  proposed  were  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  the  Central, 
the  White  Water,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Eel  River,  and  a  canal  faom 
Fort  Wayne  to  Michigan  City.  The  ralkoads  pi-oposed  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  State,  were  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  and  the 
Lafiiyette  and  Michigan. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  is  the  most  important  of  the  works  of 
public  improvement  undertaken  in  the  State.  It  commences  at  the 
Ohio  State  line,  and  extends  to  EvansvjUe,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  miles  from  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie.  When  completed,  it  will  form 
one  of  the  longest  lines  of  canal  in  the  world.  From  Toledo  to  Fort 
Wayne  it  has  a  depth-  of  four  feet,  and  a  width  of  sixty.  Below  this 
point,  it  is  only  three  feet  deep  and  forty-five  wide.  Its  locks  admit 
boats  of  a  capacity  of  about  sixty  tons.  It  is  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
through  its  whole  length  in  the  ensuing  spring, 

.  This  work  was  completed  by  the  State  as  far  as  Lafiyette,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  tliirty  miles  from  Toledo,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  from  the  Ohio.  When  the  State  became,  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  its  affairs,  unequal  to  its  farther  construction,  a  condi- 
tional agreenaent  was  made  with  the  bondholders  of  the  State  for  its 
completion;  the  latter  reserving  the  right  to  resume  the  work,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  sum  which  the  bondholders  had  a^eed  to  receive  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  completing  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  canal  will 
again  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  by  the  ultimate  payment  of  the 
whole  of  her  debt.  Although  the  construction  of  the  canal  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  State,  the  work  has 
proved  one  of  the  efficient  means  by  which  she  has  recovered  from  them 
and  reached  the  high  position  she  now  holds  as  a  leading  State  in  the 
9onfederacy.  As  iar  as  excellence  of  soil  is  concerned,  no  State  pos- 
sesses superior  resources.  The  canal  opened  an  outlet  for  her  products, 
and  gave  her  the  use  of  means,  which  up  to  its  opening  lay  dormant, 
from  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  reaching  a  market.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  exports  of  Indian  corn  will  illustrate  the  value  of  improveinents 
which  facihtate  transportation.  The  exports  of  this  article  from  the 
Wabash  valley,  from  insignificance,  rose  to  millions  of  bushels  in  a 
very  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal;  and  Toledo,  its  terminus 
on  Lake  Erie,  is  now  the  chief  port  of  export  for  this  aiticle. 
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Railroads  in  Indiana. 

The  failure  of  the  State  to  carry  out  her  proposed  system  of  public 
improvements,  and  the  financial  troubles  in  which  she  became  involved, 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  all  enterprises  of  the  kind,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private  character.  Some  years  were  required  to  make  good  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  great  expEinsion  of  1836—37,  and  to  allow 
the  public  mind  to  recover  from  the  discouraging  influence  of  the 
reverses  sustained.  As  in  Ohio,  lapse  of  lime  brought  greater  means, 
a  more  enlarged  capacity  to  superintend  and  execute  works  of  mag- 
nitude, better  defined  objects,  and  a  traffic  necessary  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  extensive  lines  of  improvement.  The  system  proposed  by  the 
State  was,  in  feet,  in  advance  of  the  conditions  required  to  sustain  it. 
It  anticipated  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist.  In  commencing 
the  new  movement,  which  has  resulted  so  successfully,  her  people 
ha^e  followed  and  not  anticipated  their  wants.  They  have  taken  up 
only  such  enterprises  as  were  sanctioned  by  the  clearest  evidence  of 
their  necessity,  and  which  could  command  sufficient  support  to  insure 
success.  The  result  has  been  uniformly  favorable ;  and  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  but  two  or  three  years  since  had  hardly  a  mile  of 
railroad  within  her  limits,  now  takes  rank  with  our  leading  railroad 
States,  and  is  soon  to  be  third  or  fourth  in  the  extent  of  her  works. 
Her  credit  and  means  have  advanced  with  equal  pace,  and,  though 
one  of  the  new  States,  she  already  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  confederacy. 

There  is  no  State  in  t!ie  Union  that  presents  so  symmetrical  a  sys- 
tem of  railroads  as  Indiana.  Nearly  all  her  great  lines  radiate  from  the 
geographical  centre  and  capital  of  the  State.  By  this  means  they  are 
all  brought  into  intimate  business  relations  with  one  another,  an  ar- 
rangement which  must  promote  to  a  great  degree  the  advantages  of 
each.  Indianapolis  is  soon  to  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  eight  im- 
portant roads,  viz:  the  Jefiersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  Law- 
renceburg  and  Indianapolis,  Centi"al,  Bellefnntaine,  Peru,  Lafay- 
ette, Terre  Haute,  and  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  roads.  All  these 
roads  will  be  carried,  in  their  respective  directions,  to  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  State.  Their  focus  is  in  the  great  lines  of  raihoad  running 
from  the  eastern  States  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  great  lakes.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  better  .devised 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
railroad  companies. 

All  of  these-  great  lines,  while  they  have  their  appropriate  and 
ample  belts  of  fertile,  productive  and  weU-settled  territory  for  local 
traffic,  occupy  important  routes  ibr  dirough-business  and  travel.  The 
Jeffersonville  opens  a  communication  between  the  central  portions 
of  the  State  with  Louisville,  the  second  city  of  the  Ohio  valley ;  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  ibi-ms  a  similar  connexion  with  Madison, 
an  important  town,  favorably  situated  on  the  Ohio  river  for  command- 
ing the  tirade  of  the  interior;  the  Lawrenceburg  forms  the  connecting 
line  between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati;  the  Central  is  the  direct  ex- 
tension, westward,  of  the  leading  lines  running  through  central  Ohio; 
the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  opens  the  outlet  to  the  ^eat  lakes 
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and  the  lines  of  roacl  traversing  northern  Ohio;  tlic  Peru  connects  the 
capital  and  central  portions  of  the  Slate  with  the  Wabash  canal,  which 
is  now  the  great  commercial  avenue  for  the  State ;  the  Lafayette  connects 
the  most  important  town  in  the  noithwestem  part  of  the  State  with  the 
central  portions,  and  will  Foon  constitute  a  link  of  the  gi"ea.t  line  ex- 
tending to  Chicago;  the  Teire  Haute  is  the  connecting  line  between 
the  railroad  system  of  the  State  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  milroads  of 
Illinois;  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  will  connect  the  cities  of  Louis- 
ville and  New  Albany,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  State,  with  the  in- 
terior, by  a  Hne  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Jeffersonville  road,  and  will 
also  constitute  an  unbroken  line  of  some  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Ohio  river. 

With  the  exception  of  the  New  Albany  and  Salem,  all  the  above 
roads  having  the  same  general  direction  may  be  said  to  be  corhple- 
ments  of  each  other.  The  Central  and  the  Terre  Haute  roads  consti- 
tute, in  a  business  and  commercial  point  of  view,  (me  hne ;  so  with  the 
Lawrenceburg  and  Lafayette,  and  the  Jeffersonville  and  Peru.  In 
this  manner,  a  system  of  railroads  wiU  be  found  adapted  to  promote  the 
highestgood  of  aU  the  members  to  it,  and  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  fitted  to  be- 
come a  portion  of  a  still  wider  system  embracing  the  whole  cour.try. 

The  system  we  have  described  occupies  an  area  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  Uie  State  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square.  In  length 
of  hne  and  relative  importance  there  is  great  uniformity  In  the  various 
roads  that  compose  it.  They  all  occupy  favorable  routes;  are  all  cal- 
culated to  benefit  each  other;  and  will  be  rivals  for  the  same  trade  in 
a'  slight  degree  only.  The  northern  and  southera  portions  of  the  State, 
will  also  be  well  supplied  with  railroad  accommodations.  In  the  southern 
portion,  the  moat  important  road  in  progress  is  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, which  traverses  it  fi'om  east  to  west.  This  work  has  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed  under  "the  railroads  of  Ohio."  The  southwestern 
corner  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  road, 
which  is  already  completed  to  Princeton,  and  is  in  progress  to  Terre 
Haute.  When  this  last  point  is  reached,  a  connexion  will  be  formed 
with  the  Central  system,  which  will  be  brought  into  communication  with 
EvansvUle,  the  most  important  and  flourishing  town  upon  the  lower 
Ohio,  and  also  with  a  railroad  now  in  progi-ess  leading  from  Hender- 
son, upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  Kentucky,  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  order  to  connect  with  the  roads  terminating  in  that  city. 

The  New  Albany  and  Saiem  road  is  an  important  work  for  southern 
Indiana.  At  or  near  Orleans  it  will  form  a  connexlort  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  will  thus  constitute  a  convenient  and  di- 
rect route  between  the  cities  of  New  Albany,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis. 
This  road  will  also  supply  railroad  acconimodations  to  an  extensive  and 
important,  but  comparatively  isolated  portion  of  western  Indiana.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Slate,  it  will  perform  a  stiU  more  important 
office  in  opening,  and  that  shortly,  a  communication  between  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portions  of  Indiana  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  hne 
of  this  road  extends  from  New  Albany  to  Michigan  City,  (with  a  branch 
to  Indianapolis)  and  thence  to  Chicago,  making  its  entire  length  about 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles.     A  part  of  this  line  will  be  composed 
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of  the  Crawfordsville  and  Wabash  road,  which  has  been  merged  in  the 
ibrmer.  Three  distinct  portions  of  it  are  in  operation,  viz:  from  New 
Albany  to  Orleans;  from  Crawfordsville  to  Lafayette;  and  from, Michi- 
gan City  to  Chicago.  The  unfinished  portion  is  well  advanced,  and 
much  of  it  will  be  finished  before  1853,  when  the  wliole  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

An  itaportant  work  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  the  Indiana 
Northern  road,  and  which  will  be  noticed  with  the  Michigan  Southern 
road,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  These  two  roads  constitute  a  leading 
line,  as  they  unite  the  most  southerly  portions  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michi- 
gan, two  important  points  in  the  geography  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  great  lakes  occupy  a  basin  extending  500  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  oppose  an  insuperable  bEirrier  to  the  direct  extension 
westward  of  the  lines  from  the  northern  Slates.  All  these  are  deflected 
southwardly,  to  avoid  Lake  Michigan.  Such  is  the  fact  with  a  large 
number  of  roads  in  reference  to  Lake  Erie;  consequently,  a  line  con- 
necting the  southern  shores  of  these  lakes  cannot  fail  to  be  a  work  of  the 
first  importance,  not  only  to  the  travel  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
but  to  its  business  and  revAiues.  The  great  favor  with  which  this  pro- 
ject is  regarded  by  the  public,  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  above 
considerations.  The  Northern  Indiana  road  traverses  a  portion  of  the 
State  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  which  will  secure  to  it  a  large  local,  as 
weU  as  through  traffic. 

Among  the  proposed  roads,  probably  the  most  important  is  the  Wa- 
bash Valley  tine,  which  is  to  extend  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  the  boundary 
line  of  nhnois.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  wit!  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  value  of  such  a  work,  and  the  intimate  relation  it 
will  bear  to  the  commerce  and  travel  of  the  country,  than  any  attempted 
description.  It  will  be  seen  that  Toledo  is  the  most  salient  point  on 
Lake  Erie,  for  all  the  countiy  lying  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  it. 
It  has  already  become  a  place  of  great  commerce,  by  means  of  the 
Wabash  canal,  and  must  always  be  a  leading  point  in  the  routes 
both  of  business  and  travel.  A  line  of  railroad  connecting  Toledo  and 
St.  Louis  would  coincide  for  a  long  distance  with  the  course  of  the 
Wabash  river.  The  valley  of  this  riv^r  is  celebrated  for  its  fertiHty, 
and  is  filled  with  large  and  flourishing  towns,  which  owe  their  existence 
and  traffic  to  the  canal,  and  are  the  depots  of  trade  for  the  surrounding 
country-  In  this  manner  an  ample  business  has  been  already  devel- 
oped for  the  support  of  a  first-class  railroad. 

Another  important  project  is  the  projected  road  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Chicago.  This  is  proposed  as  the  legitimate  extension  of  the  Ohio  and  In- 
dtsma  raikoad,  which  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  roads  of  Ohio. 
These  roads  would  constitute  a  direct  line  between  the  great  city  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  railroads  of  central  Ohio.  The  importance 
of  such  an  avenue  must  be  apparent  upon  the  slightest  examination  of 
the  probable  routes  of  travel  and  trade  in  the  West.  The  great  tide  of 
emigration  which  is  flowing  thither  fi-om  the  middle  States  and  Ohio  is 
directed  upon  Chicago,  which  is  the  great  point  of  its  distribution  over 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  new  States.  This  city  must  also  become 
an  important  business  and  commercial  point'  ibr  all  the  western  States. 
The  above  line  is  also  regarded  as  the  appropriate  exlenaioruo  Chict^o 
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of  the  great  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines,  which  will  be  extended 
to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  former,  in  central  Oliio. 

An  important  road  is  in  progress,  commencing  at  Richmond,  the 
■western  terminus  of  the  Dayton  and  Western,  and  Hamilton  and  Eaton 
roads,  and  extending  to  the  Wabash  river,  at  Logansport,  which  it  is 
intended  ultimately  to  carry  forward  to  Chicago.  As  a  through-route, 
its  object  is  to  connect  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Locally,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  Cincinnati  road,  penetrating  a  very  rich  and  productive 
section  of  the  State.  It  is  under  contract  from  Richmond  to  the  Wa- 
bash, by  way  of  Newcastle,  It  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  country  tra- 
versed, it  will  constitute  a  very  direct  and  convenient  outlet  to  its  great 
market,  Cincinnati ;  and  it  is  so  situated  as  to  command,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  traffic  of  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  its  Hne.  The  route 
proposed  by  this  road,  it  is  believed,  will  constitute  the  shortest  route 
between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

,  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  branch  from  the  JefFersonville  road, 
commencing  at  or  near  Columbus,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  Union, 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  road,  and 
probably  to  Fort  Wayne.  This  extension  is  favored  by  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  as  afibrding  means  of  connecting  herself  with 
the  roads  running  east  and  west  through  Ohio,  and  of  securing  a  por- 
tion of  their  trade  and  travel,  which  otherwise  would  be  drawn  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  branch  to  Fort  Wayne  would  probably  run  through  Muncie,  on 
the  Bellefontaine  road,  and  in  this  manner  a  connexion  would  be  formed 
between  Fort  Wayne  and  Indianapolis.  The  route  for  such  a  road  has 
been  sui^veyed  and  found  favorable,  and  active  measures  are  in  progress 
to  raise  the  necessary  means  for  its  construction. 

The  above  are  the  leading  projects  in  the  State.  There  are  several 
others  of  minor  consequence,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Shelby- 
ville,  Knightstown,  and  Rushville  branches.  There  are  others  pro- 
posed, but  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  call  for  particular  notice. 


Population  in  1830,  (Territory,)  31,039  ;  in  1840,  212,967  ;  in 
1850,397,654.  Area  in  square  miles,  56,243;  inhabitants  to  square 
mile,  7.07. 

The  Stale  of  Michigan,  so  eai-ly  as  1S36,  while  in  her  very  infancy, 
matured  and  commenced  an  elaborate  system  of  internal  improvements, 
by  means  of  raikoads  and  canals.  Of  the  la,tter  none  have  been  con- 
structed: in  fact,  they  were  hardly  commenced.  Of  the  great  lines  of 
railroads,  two,  the  most  important,  have  been  completed,  with  some  de- 
viation from  the  original  plans. 

1.  The  Michigan  Central  railroad  commences  at  Detroit,  and  runs 
generally  in  a  western  direction,  to  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  then  de- 
flected southward  and  carried  around  the  southern  shore  of  hake 
Michigan  lo  Chicago,  the  whole  length  of  line  being  282  miles.  It 
was  completed  to  Lake  Michigan,  at  New  Buffalo,  two  or  three  years 
since,  but  was  extended  to  Chicago  within  a  few  months  only.  This 
work  is  in  every  point  of  view  most  important,   saving  the- necesaaty  of 
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a  long  and  expensive  detour  by  way  of  Mackinaw,  in  travelling  from 
east  to  west,  and  having  proved  of  great  convenience  to  the  travelling 
and  business  public.  This  road  was  commenced  by  the  State  of 
Michigan,  under  whose  auspices  about  125  miles  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  it  were  constructed.  The  State  becoming  embarrassed  -  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injudicious  management  of  her  affairs,  the  road  was  sold 
lo  a  private  company  in  the  latter  part  of  1846,  by  w^hom  the  work  of 
construction  was  immediately  resumed,  and  prosecuted  with  great 
vigor  to  its  termination,  at  Chicago.  Since  its  completion  it  has  proved 
very  productive.  Its  importajice  as  a  great  through-link,  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  tne  construction  of . 
the  great  Western  railroad  o£  Canada,  which  will  be  completed  during 
the  coming  year.  When  that  road  shall  be  opened,  a  direct  route,  in 
connexion  with  the  above  roads,  will  be  afforded  to  the  ti^avel  from  the 
eastern  States  to  Chicago,  the  great  central  point  of  the  northwestern 
trade  and  travel, 

y.  Michigan  Southern  railroad.  Like  the  Central  road,  the  Michigan 
Southern  was  formerly  a  State  work,  and  as  such,  was  opened  to  Adrian, 
36  miles  from  MonTOe,  its  eastern  terminus.  On  tlie  failure  of  the 
State,  its  farther  progress  was  abandoned ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  some 
years  it  was  sold  to  a  private  company,  by  whom  it  has,  in  connexion 
with  the  Indiana  Northern  road,  been  recently  extended  to  Chicago. 
The  distance  between  the  termini  is  243  miles.  It  was  originally  m- 
tended  to  carry  this  road  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  to  New 
Buffalo;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  by  the  present  company,  and, 
after  running  about  130  miles  in  Michigan,  the  line  was  deflected 
into  Indiana,  and  on  this  portion  constructed  under  a  charter  granted 
by  that  State.  This  roaxi  is  also  connected  with  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  will  be  shortly  connected  with  the  railroads  of  Ohio ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  expected,  that  by  the  first  of  January  next  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  railroad  will  exist  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1,000  miles.  The  Michigan  Southern  and  Indiana 
Northern  may  both  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  interest,  and  as 
forming  in  fact  one  Una.  Though  recently  opened  for  business,  its 
prospects  are  very  favorable.  1^  the  hands  of  its  present  managers,  It 
has  been  prosecuted  with  energy  and  success;  and,  as  the  general  di- 
rection of  its  line  coincides  witn  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Michigan,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  important  line  of  road.  Its 
success  since  its  opening  fully  justifies  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  the 
parties  by  whom  its  extension  was  planned  and  executed. 

The  local  trade  both  of  the  Central  and  Southern  roads  is  supplied 
by  an  ample  belt  of  fertile,  well-settled  and  highly  productive  country, 
which  alone  would  yield  sufficient  support,  entirely  independent  of 
through-traffic  Both  are  intended  to  form  important  parts  oi  independ- 
ent through-route^  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Chicago — one  on 
the  north,  the  ■  other  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie — and  must 
become  intimately  identified  with  important  routes  of  commerce  and 
travel. 

A  railroad  from  Green  Bay  to  Lalie  Superior  is  an  important  pro- 
ject, and  will  prove  of  great  convenience  to  the  mining  districts  on  the 
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soctherii  shores  of  the  latter,  whicli  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  are  inaccessible.  This  work  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  that  great  region.  Its  route 
is  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  for  immediate  exigencies-  The  line  of 
the  road  is' under  survey ;  and  it  is  believed  that  its  construction  will  be 
immediately  commenced,  an  amount  of  business  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
considerable  traffic  being  already  developed  on  its  northern  terminus. 
A  road  is  also  proposed,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  a  few  years  becon- 
sti-ucted,  extending  from  Detroit  to  Toledo,  with  a  view  to  enable  the 
great  Western  railroad  of  Canada  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  lines 
of  the  United  States. 

ILLINOIS. 

Population  in  1830,  157,445;  In  1840,  476,183;  in  1850,  8-51,470. 
Area  m  square  miles,  55,405 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  16.36. 

There  is  a  remaidvable  similaiity  between  the  histories  of  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  so  far  as  their  respective  systems  of  internal 
improvements  arfl  concerned.  Both  systems  were  commenced  about 
the  same  period;  both  States  became  involved  in  similar  financial  em- 
barrassments; and  both  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  their  respective 
works — most  of  which  have  been  either  discontinued  entirely,  or  have 
passed  into  private  hands.  While  this  parallel  exists  between  the  two, 
Illinois  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  much  newer  State, 
possessing  smaller  means,  arid  consequently  requiring  a  longer  time  to 
recover  from  her  embarrassments.  As  in  her  first  efforts  she  imitated 
the  examples  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  so  she  is- again  following  closely  in 
their  footsteps,  in  the  new  cai^eer  upon  which  she  has  just  entered.    ' 

The  lUinoisand  Mtchigan  canal.  This  canalis  almost  the  only  improve- 
ment which  Illinois  has  to  show  for  the  vast  debt  she  has  incurred  for  her 
Eublic  works.  It  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  bond-holders,  and 
as  been  completed  by  them  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  its  kindred 
work,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  It  extends  from  Chicago  to  Peru, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river.  It  was  commenced  in 
1836,  and  completed  in  1848.  It  is  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep. 
The  locks  have  a  capacity  for  boats  of  150  tons.  Its  length  is  100 
miles,  and  its  summit  level  is  8  feet  only  above  Lake  Michigan.  The 
original  plan  was  to  feed  it  directly  from  the  lake;  but  as  this  involved 
a  very  large  expenditure,  it  was  abandoned. 

The  canal  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1848,  since  which  time  it  has 
done,  a  successful  business.  Like  the  Wabash  canal,  its  direction 
coincides  with  the  usual  route  of  commerce  and  traveL  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  favorable  route  for  such  &  work.  It  con- 
nects the  lakes  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  at  their 
nearest  approach  to  each  other.  Between  these  great  water-courses 
an  immense  trade  must  always  exist.  The  former  penetrates  high 
northern  regions,  and  the  latter  traverses  a  country  abounding  in  many 
tropical  productions.  With  the  canal  they  constitute  a  natural  route  of 
commerce ;  and  as  the  eastern  are  the  great  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  western  States,  this  work  must  form  one  of  the  leading  channels 
of  commerce  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  countiy. .  All  that  was 
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wanting  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the  Northwest  to 
the  lake  and  Erie  canal  routes  was  !ui  outlet  for  them.  This  the  Illinois 
canal  first  supplied.  The  effect  of  its  opening  has  been,  in  fact,  to  turn 
an  inlmense  title  of  business  from  its  old  channel,  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  the  new  one  by  the  lakes; 

The  intluence  of  this  work  is  already  seen  in  the  impulse  it  has  given 
to  the  growth  and  ti-ade  of  Chicago;  in  the  change  it  has  effected  in  the 
direction  of  the  products  of  Illinois,  and  other  western  8tates>  to  mar- 
ket, and  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  same  sections  of  countrj'. 

W^re  its  capacity  equal  to  the  business  which  \vill  soon  be  thrown 
upon  it,  and  were  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  navigable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  canal  would  he  able  to  en- 
gross a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country  west  and  southwest 
of"  Lake  Michigan,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  livers.  As  it 
is,  it  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  diversion  of  that  trade  to  'the 
lakes  and  the  northern  route.  The  railroads  now  in  progress  in  Ulirioia 
will  soon  come  to  its  aid,  aiid  supply  the  want  of  an  uniiiterrupted . 
navigation  in  ihe  western  rivers. 

lUdlroads  in  Illinois. 

The  system  of  improvements  first  proposed  by  the  State  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  thii^ty-six  contemplated  a  very  large  number  of  rail- 
roads, traversing  every  portion  of  the  State,  The  more  imporlant 
of  these  were  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Edwardsville  and  Shawnee- 
(own,  the  Quincy  and  Danville,  the  Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  the 
Mount  Carmel  and  Alton,  and. the  Peoria  and  Warsaw  roaiJs.  After 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  upon  these  lines  they  were  all  ultimately 
abandoned,  and  the  improvements  made  have  mostly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  private  companies.  No  portion  of  any  of  the  lines  commenced 
has  been  opened,  with  the  exception  of  the  link  in  the  Quincy  and 
,  Danville  railroad,  extending  from  Springfield  to  the  HEinois  z^iver.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  work-done  upon  the  various  proposed  lines-  is  of 
Uttle  value  to  the  companies  which  have  resumed  their  construction. 

The  recent  railroad  movement  in  Illinois  dates  only  two  or  three 
years  prior  to  the  present  time.  It  has  the  same  general  character  as 
those  already  noted  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  The  constTuction  of-roada 
in  this  QlaXe  follows  instead  of  aMecipating  the  wants-of  the  community* 
and  proceeds  in  a  legitimate  and  business-like  manner,  which  protnises 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  State  of  IlUnois  is  one  of  the  largest  States  of  the  confederation 
in  areei,  and  probably  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  extent  of"  her  re- 
sources. Over  her  whole  surface  she  has  a  soil  of  inexhaustible'  fer- 
tility,' a  large  portion  of  which  covers  vast  beds  of  coal,  in  connexion 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  oj^e.  The  richness  of  her  lea-d  mines 
is  well  known.  Her  commercial  advantages  are  equal  to  those  of 
any  western  Sfate.  Upon  her  western  boundaiy  is  the  Mississippi  river; 
upon  her  southern,  and  a  large  portion  of  her  eastern  border,  are  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  washed  by  Lake 
Michigan,  which  is  accessible  by  ships  of  three,  hundred  tons  burden 
from  the  ocean.  Her  central  portions  are  penetrated  by  the  Illinois 
river,  one  of  the  most  favorable  in  the  West  for  the  -  p^r3oaest^i> 
25  lS 
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navigation.  All  tliese  water-courses  afibiii  convenient  outlets  for  the 
products  of  her  soil,  and  contribute  incalcuinbly  to^  her  prosperity. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  now  become,  and  must  always  remain,  the 
emporium  of  the  State.  It  is  the  gi'eat  pivot  upon  which  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  Stale  turns.  Most  of  the  lines  in  progres3_  are 
constructed  with  express  reference  to  this  point.  All  running  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction  look  to  toat  city  as  the  northern 
terminus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  traversing  the  northern 
poition  of  the  State  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction.  The  principal 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ai^e  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  running 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad,  and 
the  pi'oposed  roads  from  Peoria  and  Springfield  to  Lafayette,  in  Indi- 
suia.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  other  roads  constructed  in  different 
portions  of  the  State,  having  no  direct  reference  to  Chicago;  but  such 
only  are  referred  to  as  are  already  in  progress. 

The  great  hne,  traversing  the  State  from  north  to  south,  will  be  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad.  This  road  was  commenced  by  the  State  in 
1837,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  with  aU  other  projects  of  a  similar 
character.  It  commences  at  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers;  and,  after  running  in  nearly  a  direct  northerly  course 
.  for  about  120  miles,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  branch  running  to 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  by  way  of  Peru,  on  the 
Illinois  river;  and  the  other  Jn  a  very  direct  course  to  Chicago.  Its 
whole  length  will  be  700  miles — a  greater  extent  of  line  than  any  other 
chartered  line  in  the  United  States.  The  construction  of  this  roa4  is 
■secured  by  recent  munificent  gi^anfs  of  lands  by  the  general  govern- 
•  ment,  which  amount  to  9,500,000  acres,  most  of  which  lie  upon  the. 
immediate  line  of  the  road.  The  road  will  be  completed  in  about  four 
years  from  the  present  time;  and,  when  constructed,  will  constitute  a 
grand  central  avenue  through  the  State,  from  north  to  south,  which  rauat 
in  the  end  become  the  trunk  of  many  connecting  and  depeRdent  roads. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Central  road,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
early  completion,  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  State  in  favor  of  similar  projects.  Numerous  hnes  are  in  progress 
or  projected  in  every  portion  of  it.  The  line  itself  will  supply  a 
vast  amount  oi  railroad  accommodation  to  the  people  oi'  Illinois.  As 
a  State  work  it  is  a  magnificent  project.  It  is  equally  conspicu- 
ous as  a  part  of  a  great  national  line.  In  connexion  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad  it  forms  a  direct  and  uniform  line  of  railroad,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  more  than  900  miles,  travers- 
ing, in  this  distance,  great  varieties  of  climate  and  production.  By 
taking  the  above  route  a  traveller  may  pass  from  latitude  29°  to  42° 
north  in  a  Utile  more  than  24  hours.  A  road  possessing  such  ad- 
, vantages  cannot  fail  to  coiimiand  an  immense  traffic  and  travel,  in  ad- 
■  dition  to  its  local  resources. 

With  the  exception  of  die  Centra!  railroad,  most  of  the  great  route-s 
of  travel  and  commerce  through  the  State  must  run  from  east  to  wesL 
The  more  important  of  these  are  the  tbilowing; 

Galena  and  Chicago. — This  is  the  longest  line  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion in  the  State.  It  is  now  completed  to  Rockford,  a  distance  of  95 
miles.     At  Freeport,  124  miles  from  Ciiicago,  it  will  form  a  junction 
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with  the  Hlmois  Central  road,  by  which  it  will  be  carried .  forward  to 

Galena,  180  miles  fi^oiti  its  eastern  tei'ininus.  This  road  has  been  one 
of  the  most  aucCessM  and  productive  works  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  embraced  in  the  original  system  marked  out  by 
the  State ;  and  aflords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  adapting 
raikx)ad  projects  to  the  known  wants  of  business,  rather  than  of  at- 
tempting to  anticipate  such  wants  by  rfie  construction  of  a  system 
founded  on  doubtful  contingencies. 

The  easterly  portion  of  the  above  line  forms  the  trimk  of  two  other 
roads,  one  of  which,  the  St.  Charles  branch,  extends  irom  its  junction 
with  the  Galena  and  Chicago  road,  in  a  very  direct  course,  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  Albany ;  and  the  other,  the  Aurora  branch,  which 
is  under  contract,  to  Galesburg,  (the  northerly  point  on  the  Peoria 
and  Oquawka  railroad,)  a  distance  of  about  125  miles.  This  road 
will  1)6  carried  still  further,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Quincy, 
by  means  of  the  Central  Military  Tract  and  the  Northern  Cross 
roads,  also  in  progress  of  construction.  The  distance  from  Quincy  to 
Galesburg,  by  the  above  road,  is  about  120  miles,  making  the  entire 
distance  between  Chicago  and  Quincy  about  230  miles.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  will  extend  efficient  aid  to  the 
last  named  line. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago  railroad  has  exerted  a  very  decided  influ- 
ence in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  advanced 
in  poputition  from  4,470  to  40,000  from  1840  to  ].S52. 

Rock  Llund  and  Chicago  railroad. — This  road  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Illinois  and  its  branches,  from  Chicago  to  Peru,  a  distance  of  100 
miles;  from  which  place  it  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  Rock 
island,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  making  the  whole  length  of  hne  180 
miles.  The  first  division  to  Peru  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
Januaiy  next,  and  the  whole  in  season  (or  the  winter  business  of  1853, 
It  is,  in  many  respects,  an  important  Hne.  It  will  connect  Chicago  with 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illmois  river,  between  which  points 
an  immense  travel  and  trade  must  always  exist.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  of  striking  the  Mississippi  river  upon  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  with  the  southern  shores  ol  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  and  at- 
the  best  point  for  bridging  that  river  below  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  Rock 
island  is  veiy  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  Coimcil  Bluffs,  the  pro- 
posed point  for  carrying  a  railroad  across  the  Missouri,  running  west- 
ward toward  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  grade  and  curves  of  this  road 
are  favorable,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  most  im]^>ortant 
avenues  of  trade  and  travel  extending  westward  from  Chicago.  The 
means  for  its  construction  are  furnished  chiefly  by  eastern  capitalists, 
wlio  took  up  the  project  on  account  of  the  stretigth  of  its  position. 

Peoiia  aiid  Oquawka  railroad. — The  next  line  of  railroad  travers- 
ing the  State,  from  east  to  west,  is  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka,  commenc- 
ing at  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  Burlington,  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  town  in  Iowa,  and  running  to  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
The  distance  between  the  two  points  is  about  80  miles.  From  Peoria 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  road  easterly,  striking  the  Wabash  valley 
at  I-afayette,  or  at  Logansport,  or  at  both  these  pliices.  'I'he  first 
division  onl}'  of  this  great  line,  extending  from  llie  Missis;rfpj|)i.  Jaitm 
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Illinois,  is  in  progress.  But  when  the  importance  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension is  considered,  and  the  relation  it  will  sustain  to  the  rEiilroads  of 
the  Slates  lying  easiwai^d,  no  doubt  caii  be  entertained  of  its  commence- 
ment and  consti'uction  at  no  distant  day. 

Northern  Cross  railroad, — This  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  line  of 
road  commencing  at  Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  extending  to  the 
Indiana  State  line  near  Danville,  Illinois,  and  running  through  Naples, 
Springfield,  and  Decatur.  This  is  one  of  the  projects  embraced  in  the 
State  system  of  improvemenia ;  and  upon  it  a  much  larger  amount  of 
work  was  done  than  upon  any  other  line.  The  work  executed  by 
the  State  has  since  passed  into  the' hands  of  private  companies,  by  one 
of  which  the  portion  of  the  line  extending  from  Springfield,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Spring- 
field and  Meredosia  railroad,  has  been  completed.  The  portion  of 
the  above  line  from  Quincy  to  the  Illinois  ■  is  also  in  progress,  by 
another  company.  From  Springfield  eastward,  the  work  of  construc- 
tion is  also  about  to  be  resumed.  From  Decatur,  two  branches  will 
probably  be  constructed,  one  extending  to  Terre  Haute,  and  the  other 
in  a  more  northerly  direction  towards  Lafayette.  It  may  be  stated, 
that  the  westerly  division  of  this  road,  extending  from  Quincy  to  Clay- 
ton, will  form  Uie  base  of  the  line  of  lailroads  now  in  progress  to 
Chicago,  under  the  title  of  the  Central  Military  Tract  and  Aurora 
Branch  railroads,  already  referred  to. 

Alton  and  Savgtimon  railroad. — This  important  line  of  railroad  ex- 
tends from  Alton  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  distance  of 
72  miles.  It  has  been  recently  opened  for  business.  It  forms  an 
appropriate  outlet  from  the  centi'al  portions  of  the  State  to  the, Missis- 
sippi river.  Its  local  consecjuenGe  is  greatly  increased  by  the  prospect 
of  Its  becoming  a  link  in  the  line  of  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Alton  and 
St.  Louis.  By  reference  to  the  annexed  map,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Springfield  lies  very  nearly  on  a  direct  line  between  the  above  cities. 
The  division  of  this  line  from  Springfield  to  Bloomington  is  already 
under  contract,  from  whence  it  will  be  carried  direct  to  Chicago,  or 
unite  with  the  Rock  Island  road  at  Morris.  This  connexion  would 
form  a  veiy  direct  and  convenient  route  between  the  termini  named. 
The  cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  will  probably  always  remain  (with 
the  exception  of  Cincinnati)  the  great  cities  of  the  West ;  and  the  line 
that  will  connect  them  possesses,  to"'  a  certain  extent,  a  national  im- 
portance. The  fact  that  it  connects  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
sippi on  a  great  and  convenient  route  of  travel  between  them,  can- 
not fail  to  give  it  rank  among  our  leading  works. 

In  the  central  portion  of  Illinois  are  several  fines  having  a  general 
eastern  and  western  direction.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
may  be  named  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton, 
and  a  road  from  Terre  Haute  to  Springfield,  the  capital  ol'the  State. 

The  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  road  is  now  the  only  link  wanting  in  a 
great  chain  of  raihoads  extending  fi-om  St.  Louis  to  the  Atlantic.  Its 
hne  is  identical  with  the  convenient  route  between  that  and  all  the 
leading  eastern  cities.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  MtssissijT^i  trunk  of 
all  the  roads  in  central  Ohio  and  Indiana  running  east  and  west.  The 
importance  of  this  road  to  the  general  S}'ste)n  of  the  ^SUnteH-^.well  . 
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shown  by  the  accompanying  map.  The  city  of  St,  Louis  is  one  of  the 
gieat  depots  of  trade  in  the  interior,  between  which  and  the  Atlantic 
cities  there  exists  avast  commerce  and  travel.  As  a  through-route, 
there  is  none  in  the  country  offering  better  prospects  of  a  lucrative 
traffic.  It  is  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  public,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  stock  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  eastern  capitalists. 
The  whole  line  will  be  placed  immediately  under  contract  for  comple- 
tion, within  the  shortest  practicable  period. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  road  is  a  very  fertile  portion  of  the 
Stale,  and  will  supply  the  usual  amount  of  local  ti^affic,  for  a  western 
road, 

Terre  Haute  and  Allan,  railroad. — This  project  has  the  same  general 
direction  and  object  with  the  one  last  described.  One  of  the  leading 
objects  in  its  construction  is  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  city  of  Alton,,  ■ 
its  Mississippi  terminus.  It  traverses  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  Mississippi  and 
Atlantic  to  command  a  large  local  trade.  The  whole  line  of  this  road 
is  under  contract  for  completion  within  three  years  fi-om  this  time,  and 
several  portions  of  it  are  in  progress. 

The  proposed  road  from  Terre  Haute  to  Springfield,  it  will  be  seen, 
js  an  impt^rtant  link  to  connect  the  roads  of  Indiana  with  the  Central 
Illinois  and  with  the  Northern  Cross  roads.  Measures  are  in  pro- 
gress to  place  this  road  under  contract,  which  promise  its  speedy  com- 
pletion. 

A  railroad  is  also  proposed  from  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
to  Alton.  This  is  one  of  the  projects  which  were  included  in  the  State 
system  of  1837.  A  ptjrtian  of  the  eastern  eiid  of  this  line  was  graded 
by  the  State.  These  improvements  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a' 
private  company,  by  which  the  road  will  be  completed  from  Mount 
Ciirmel  to  Alton,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  This  road  will 
probably  be  extended  to  Princetown,  Indiana,  In  order  to  form  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  road. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road,  one  of  the  most  important  projects 
in  the  State,  has  already  beqn  noticed  under  the  head  of  Ohio. 

MISSOUEI. 

Population  ill  1S30,  140,455;  in  1840,  383,702;  in  JS50,  382,043. 
Area  in  square  miles,  67,380;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  10.12. 

No  effort  was  made  in  this  State  toVard  the  construction  either  of  rail- 
roads orof  canals  till  within  a  recent  period.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  frontier  State,  in  which  the  necessity  of 
railroads  is  less  felt,  than  in  those  so  situated  as  to  become  thorough- 
fares for  their  neighbors;  and  partly  to  the  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
lation  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  At  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  ]  851,  the  State  agreed  to  lend  its  credit  to  two  great  lines 
of  railroad:  the  Pacific  road,  commencing  at  St.  Louis,  and  running 
to  the  west  line  of  the  State,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river; 
and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Josep/i's  road,  extending  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Missouri,  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter,  and  connecting  the 
places  named.     The  afnount  of  aid  voted  was  $9,000,000  to  the  for- 
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mer,  and  $1,500, 00.0  to  tbe  latter;  the  loans  not  to  become  availaMe 
until  each  company  should  have  obtained  $1,000,000  of  private  stock, 
and  then  only  so  fast  as  equal  portions  of  stock  sabscriptions  should  be 
paid  up  and  expended.  When-  either  company  shall  have  expended 
$50,000,  they  are  entilled  to  call  upon  the  State  for  its  bonds  to 
an  equal  amount,  as  security  for  which,  the  latter  holds  a  lien  apon  the 
road  and  all  the  property  of  tbe  companies.  The  State  aid  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  to  meet  one-half  the  cost  of  Iwth  roads.  Although 
local  considerations  are  tbe  primary  motive  in  the  construction  of  tlie 
above  roads,  the  projectors  look  to  their  ultimate  extension  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Although  their  eastern  termini  are  somewhat  widely, 
separated,  they  approach  each  other  as  they  proceed  westward,  and 
would  meet  beyond  the  Missouri  river,  if  prolonged  in  their  general 
directions.  As  local  roads,  they  are  of  great  importance.  They  will, 
when  completed,  add  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  emigrant  and 
pioneer,  by  materially  reducing  the  long  and  tedious  journey  on  foot 
firom  the  Mississippi  to  the  western  boundary  of  our  settled  territory. 
In  connexion  with  the  great  lines  of  railroad  lying  to  the  east,  they 
would  forni  a  part  of  a  line  across  the  continent,  irom  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  Eveiy  mile  we  advance  westward,  is  so  much  gained  toward 
the  accomphshment  of  a  work  destined  to  be  the  crowning  achievement 
of  modern  energy  and  science.  Private  enterprise  will  soon  have  ac- 
complished so  much,  as  to  leave  the  portion  that  must  devolve  upon  the 
general  government  a  comparatively  easy  task.  II  private  comj>anies 
with  tlieir  unaided  means  can  accomplish  more  than  half  of  this  work, 
certainly  what  remains  is  not  of  such  vast  magnitude,  as  to  intimidate 
the  collective  energies  and  power  of  a  great  nation. 

Rapid  progress  is  now  making  in  the  construction  of  the  above  roads; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  speedy  completion. 

In  addition  to  the  original  object  of  the  Pacmc  railroad,  its  eastern 
portion  will  probably  be  made  the  trunk  of  a  branch  extending  to  the 
mineral  districts  of  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  State,  which  are 
extremely  rich  in  kon,  lead,  and  copper.  These  great  resources  still 
remain  undeveloped,  from  the  want, of  a  suitable  outlet,  which  the 
above  road  will  create ;  and  ineasures  are  now  in  progress  for  its  con- 
struction. It  is  also  proposed  to  make  this  branch  a  portion  of  a  great 
line  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  upon  tbe  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  latter  project  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  though  the 
means  do  not  now  exist  for  its  construction,  the  eventual  realization  of 
this  project  can  hardly  be  doubted. 


Population  in  1840,  (Territoiy,)  30,945;  In  1850,  305,191.  Area 
in  square  miles,  53,924;   inhabitants  to  square  n)ile,  5.65, 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  tliough  in  1840  it  numbered  only  30,000 
inhabitants,  is  already  in  possession  of  a  first-class  hne,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  in  operation — the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  rail- 
road. This  line  of  roadcoipmences  at  Milwaukie,  the  leading  town  in 
the  Slate,  and  extends  in  a  westerly  direction,  running  through  the 
capital  to  the  Mississippi,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  distance-sf  about  200 
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miles.  It  is  already  in  operation  to  Whitewater,  a  distance  of  50  miles, 
and  will  be;  completed  to  Rock  river  during  the  commg  autumn.  It 
was  commenced  in  1850,  and  owes  its  birth  and  prosecution  to  the  en- 
terprise and  capital  of  the  city  of  Milwaukie.  It  is  the  most  northerly 
railroad  yet  projected,  Tuniung  from  Lake  Michigan  West-ward,  "with-tbe 
advantage  ot  offering  the  cheapest  outlet  for  all  the  country  lying  north 
'and  west  of  its  tenninus  on  the  Mississippi  river.  It  traverses  a'-miMt 
beautiful  region  of  countiy,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  successful  and 
lucrative  road,  as  it  occupies  a  favorable  route,  and  will  be  constructed 
at  low  cost.  .  It  is  distinguished  by  being  constructed  at  a  much  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  a  State  th.an  any  similar  work ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Western 
country,  that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  a  wilderness  has  been 
recldimed  and  brought  into  high  cultivation,  and  been  fiUed  with  a. 
thriving  and  prosperous  people,  m  possession  of  all  those  contrivances 
in  aid  of  labor  and  in  promotion  of  social  and  nmterial  advantages,  the 
results  of  modern  science  and  skill,  andof  which  many  richer  and  older 
communities  have. not  as  yet  availed  themselves.  As  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration moves  westward,  it  carries  with  it  all  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  eastern  States;  so  that  a  person  may  travel  to  the  very 
verge  of  western  settlement  without  being  conscious  of  any  change, 
save  iri  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 

Another  important  line  projected  in  Wisconsin  is  the  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Rock  River  Valley  railroad,  extending  from  Fond  duLac,  on  Lake 
Winnebago,  in  a  aoutliwesterly  course  to  Janesville,  whence  it  tak^  a 
southeasterly  course  to  Cliicago.  The  entire  length  of  this  road  is  about 
215  miles.  It  is  in  course  of  construction  at  both  ends,  and  a  portion  of 
the  line,  near  Fond  du  Lac,will  soon  be  in  operation.  From  Fonddu 
,  L  ac,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  a  branch  to  the  western  extremity  of 
"Lake  Superior,  for  which  a  favorable  route  is  said  to  exist.  This  ex- 
tension would  even  now  be  of  great  utility  in  giving  access  to  the  vast 
extent  of  fertile,  country  tying  west  of  the  great  lake,  wliich  is  becoming 
an  attrfictive  field  for  emigrants;  and  should  Congress  favor  this  pror 
posed  line  by  a  grant,  its  immediate  construction  would  be  the  result. 
^Such  a  road  will  ultimately  be  found  indispensable  to  the  setdement  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Minnesota  Territory,  and  wdl  probably  receive 
encouragement  from  the  general  government,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting this  object  and  opening  to  a  market  an  impoitaiit  and  valuable 
portion  of  its  domain. 

The  whole  route  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Rock  River  Valley  rail- 
road runs  through  an  exti^emely  fertile  country.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  road,  from  which  it  will  derive  lucrative  employment,  is  in  the  dia- 
tribution  over  the  State  of  the, lumber  which  grows  upon  the  rivers 
flowing  into  Lake  Winnebago.  Works  are  now  in  progress,  which  will' 
soon  allow  vessels  navigatmg  Lake  .Erie  to  reach  Lake  Winnebago, 
adding  much  to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  above  road. 

Works  are  also  in  progress  for  unitmg  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers 
by  a  canal,  which  shall  admit  steamboats  of  the  capacity  of  those 
navigating  "the  rivers.  By  reference  to  the  maps  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
these  rivers  approach  each  other  very  nearly,  the"  distance  betwi^n 
them  being  less  than  two  miles,  and  the  separation  consisthig  only  of  a 
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strip  of  low  land,  submerged  at  high  water,  and  allowing  the  passage 
of  small  boats  from  one  to  the  other.  This  canal  is  nearly  completed, 
tend  when  opened  will  allow  the  passage  oi  steamboats  from  tlie  lakes 
to  the  -Mississippi  river. 

A  railroad  is  also  proposed  from  Dubuque,  on  the  Mississippi  river,' 
.toLake  Michigan,  passing  through  the  southern  tier;  of  counties  in  the 
■State.  Such  a  road  would  mske  the  town  of  Janesville  a  point  from 
which  it  would  be  carried  forward,  by  roads  in  progress,  to  the  towns 
of  Gliicago  and  Milwauliio. 


Populaiion  in  1840,  (Territory,)  43,112;  in  1850,  192,214.  Area 
in  sqnare  miles,  50,914;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  3.77. 

No  railroad  has  yet  been  commenced  in  Iowa,  though  several  com- 
panies have  been  organized  for  their  construction.  It  will  be  recol- 
fected  that  some  ten  years  since,  tbe  State  had  only  about  50,000 
people.  It  has  now  probably  about  300,000,  most  of  whom  are  settled 
m  tne  neighborhood  of  navigable  rivers  ;  and  on  this  account  the  ne- 
cessity of  raihoadshas  not  been  so  much  felt  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  As  Iowa  is  one  of  the  most  fejtile  States  of  the  WeSt, 
ranking  among  the  first  in  extent  and  natural  resources  ;  and  as  the  ■ 
surfiice  of  its  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cheap  and  expeditious  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  the  State  is  filling  up  with  gi'ea,t  rapidiiy, 
with  an  enterprising'and  vigorous  people,  we  cannot  expect  that  she 
■will  long  be  behind  her  sister  States  in  tlie  construction  of  works  so 
important  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  any  people. 

The  most  important  of  the  proposed  roads  in  Iowa  axe  the  lines 
leading  from  Rock  Island  to  Council  Bluffs ;  from  Dubuque  to  Keokuk ; 
and  from  Buriington  to  the  Missouri  river.  The  first  of  these  extends 
west  upon  the  pai^allelof  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Micbigan.  Rock  - 
island  is  believed  to  be  the  best  point  for  tlie  passage  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  and  Council  Bluffs  for  that  of  the  Missouri.  These  facts  show 
the  prospective  importance  of  this  line. 

The  object  of  the  Dubuque  and  Keokuk  line  is  to  cut  off  the  bend 
in  tbe  Mississippi  river,  and  to  avoid  the  rapids,  which  are  a  serious 
obstruction  to  navigation. 

The  project  from  Burlington  to  tbe  Missouri  has  the  same  general 
object  as  the  Rock  Island  and  Council  Bluffs  road.  No  one  of  the 
above  projected  improvements  has  been  commenced,  though  measures 
for  the  pui-pose  are  in  progiess. 

EAILROADS  IN  TIIE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

As  the  provincial  railroads  are  to  be  intimately  connected  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  a  biief  notice  of  the  former  will  be  appropriate  to 
this  report. 

'"A,few"rsiilroads  only  have  been  constructed  in  the  British  provinces, 
for  .the  reason  that  these  works  were  not  particularly  required  to  aid 
in"die  movement  of  property ;  the  numerous  rivers,  lal^es,  and  bays 
supplying  cheap  and  convenient  media  for  this  purpose.'    The  principal 
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settlements  of  New  Bi-uiiswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  upon  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  navigable  tide-water;  The  naiivDw  belt  ot  arable  land 
to  which  the  population  of  Canada  is  confined  is  traversed  for  its  entire 
length  by  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  various  water- 
courses described  wiU  continue  to  be  the  priQcipal  channels  and  routes 
of  commerce,  even  after  the  consfi'uction  of  railroads  parallel  wilh  them. 

The  roads  in  progress  and  contemplated  in  the  provinces,  therefore, 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  being  constructed  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  passenger  ti'affic.  They  are  fbrtunate,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
their  lines  correspond  to  routes  over  which  already  passes  a  lai'ge 
travel,  and  which  the  roads  themselves  roust  immensely  increase. 

Of  the  roads  under  consideration,  the  most  important,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlcintic,  extending  from  Montreal  (o  the 
boundary  hne  of  the  United  States,  a  distance  of  about  ISO  miles, 
when  it  connects  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad,  extend- 
ing to  Portland.  ■  This  work  was  briefly  described  in  the  notice  of  the 
roads  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  original  object  in  its  construction,  as 
far  as  the  Canadas  were  concerned,  was  to  open  a  winter  outlet  for 
the  trade  of  Montreal,  and  in  this  manner  to  add  to  the  business  of  the 
Canadian  canals,  by  which  unbroken  navigation  from  the  upper  lakes 
is  secured  to  the  city.  These  works  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  failed 
to  realize  their  highest  usefulness,  -or  to  justify  pubfic  expectation,  for 
want,  of  an  avenue  to  the  Atlantic  coasti  other  than  through  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  ,  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being  closed 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  late  receipts  of  produce 
have  to  be  held  till  spi"ing,  before  they  can  be  sent  to  a  market.  The 
losses  arising  from  this  delay,  embracing  the  charges  for  warehousing, 
■interest,  insurance,  Sec.,  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  staple,  which 
is  often  ruinous  to  the  holder,  have  tended  to  turn  this  trade  into  other 
channels,  to  restrict  the  business  of  this  route,  and  to  increasethat  of 
its  great  rival,  the  Erie  canal.  To  remedy  this  evil,  by  securing  an 
uninterrupted  communication  at  all  times  ^-ith  navigable  tide-water,  is 
one  gi-eat  object  of  this  proposed  road.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this,  or  a  work  similar  in  character  and  objects,  is  necessary  to  secure 
all  the  results  anticipated  fi'om  the  canals. 

The  St,  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  road  is  in  operation  to  Sherbrooke,  a 
distance  of  91  miles  from  Montreal,  and  is  in  a  state  of  such  forward- 
ness that  no  doubt  is  enteitained  of  its  completion  by  July  next.    , 

The  Quebec  and  Richmond  railroad  is  a  work  designed  to  place  the. 
city  of  Quebec  in  the  same  relation  that  Montreal  sustains  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic  railroad;  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  latter, 
to  unite  these  cities  by  a  continuous  railroad  line.  From  the  isolated  po- 
sition of  Quebec  in  the  winter  season,  this  road  wUl  prove  a  gi-eat  benefit 
to  her  commerce,  as  well  as  a  great  convenience  to  the  traveUing  and 
business  community.  Its  entire  line  is  under  contract,  to  be  completed 
early,  in  1864. 

■  Another  proposed  work  attracting  great  interest  in  Canada,  is  the 
line  extending  from  Montreal  to  Hamilton,  following  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  road  would  ran  par- 
allel with  the  great  route  of  commerce  in  the  Canadas,  is  reqiiired  by 
the  wants  of  travel,  and  in  the  winter  season  would  be  the  channel 
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of  a  large  trade.  It  must  at  all  sea,3fnis  of  the  year  command  a  lucra- 
tive traffic  from  the  numerous  cities  and  villages  through  which  it 
would  pass.  This  work  has  now  come  to  be  considered  indispensable 
tothe  interests  of  Canada,  and  is  to  receive  such  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment as  will  secure  its  speedy  construction.  It  is  to  be  placed  under 
contract  without  delay. 

The  Great  Western  railroad,  traversing  the  peninsula  of  Canada,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  provinces.  It  extends  from  Niag- 
ara FeiIIs,  by  way  of  Hamilton,  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  a  distajice 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles.  It  traverses  a  country,  the  ihi-- 
tility  and  productiveness  of  which  is  not  exceeded  by  any  portion 
of  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Its  chief  public  attractions,  however, 
are  the  relations  it  bears  to  railroads  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  that  for  the  railroads  of  New  England 
and  central  New  York,  it  cuts  off  the  long  circuit  by  way  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  On  this  account, 
the  road  has  received  important  aid  from  parties  in  the  United 
States,  interested  in  having  it  opened.  Ample  means  oi'e  provided  for 
this  work,  and  it  is  expected  diat  it  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
January,  1854.    . 

The  Buffalo  a'nd  Brantford  railroad  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  Buffiilo  the  trade  of  the' couuti-y  traversed  by  the  great 
Western,  and  with  the  additional  object  of  placing  that  city  era  route  of 
the  great  line  of  travel  between  the  eastern  and  western  States.  Buf- 
falo is  the  lai'gesttown  within  reach  of,  and  affords,  probably,  the  best 
market  for,  the  Canadian  peninsula,  with  which  it  wfll  be  conveniently 
"connected  by  the  above  road.  This  city,  too,  is  a  necessary  point  in  the 
route  of  nearly  every  person  visiting  any  portion  of  the  country  border- 
ing L;ike  Erie,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  egress  should  be  had 
from  it  in  every  direction.  The  toeuI  is  in  progress,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted simultaneously  with  the  great  Western. 

The  chartered  line  of  this  road  extends  to  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron, 
to  which  it  will  probably  he  extended  soon  alter  reaching  Brantford. 

The  Toronto  wad  Lake  Huron  road  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  Lalie 
■Huron  by  the  shortest  practicable  line  between  the  two,  and  will  form 
for  persons  going  to  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Michigan,  by  way  of  Mack- 
inaw, a  much  shorter  line  than  by  way  of  Detroit.  In  this  respect  it 
bids  fair  to  occupy  an  important  relation  to  a  leading  route  of  travel 
and  commerce.     It  traverses,  too,  a  very  fertile  district,  alone  capal ' 


of  supplying  a  lucrative  traffic.  A  portion  of  this  line  is  opened  for 
business,  and  the  unfinished  part  will  be  soon  completed. 

A  road  is  also  under  contract  from  Toronto  to  Guelph ;  but  as  this  is 
a  ivork  of  local  importance,  a  particular  description  of  it  is  not  re- 
quired. 

The  roads  connecting  Montreal  with  those  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont are  sufficiently  noticed  vnth  the  works  of  those  States. 

LOWEB   PBOVINCKS. 

European  and  North  American  railroad. — ^Under  this  title  is  embraced 
the  proposed  road  extending  from  Bangor,  Maine,  and  Halifax,  Nova 
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Scotia,  a  tlistance  of  about  five  Viundied  miles.  The  principal  object 
to  be  effected  by  its  construction  is  to  constitute  it  a  part  of  the  great  line 
of  travel  between  America  and  Europe.  The  distance  from  New  York 
to  Halifax  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  distance  from  the  former  to 
Liverpool;  and  as  the  proposed  road  pursues  the  same  general  direction 
with  the  route  of  the  steamers,  some  of  which  touch  regulai4y  at  Hali- 
fax, it  is  believed  that  this  portion  of  the  route  to  Europe  would  be 
made  by  railway..  It  was  ujjon  this  assumption  that  the  above  project 
was  proposed.  As  far  as  the  provinces  are  concerned,  it  has  met  with 
great  fa.vor,  as  it  is  believed  it  will  develop  the  abundant  resources 
known  to  exist  within  them,  and  secure  those  social  advantages  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  comparatively  isolated 
districts,  in  population,  commerce,  and  wealth.  The  New  Brunswick 
portion  of  the  above  road  is  already  under  contract  to  a  company  of 
eminent  English  contractors,  and  the  work  in  progress.  Measures  are 
also  in  progress  to  the  same  end  as  fai'  as  the  Nova  Scotia  division  ia 
concerned.  The  greater  part  of  its  line  through  both  provinces  tra- 
verses a  region  much  more  fertile  and  productive  than  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  our  eastern  States,  from  which  it  is  believed  a  large  and 
profitable  business  will  be  secured  botli  to  the  road  and  to  the  cities  of 
Halifax  and  St.  John. 

A  project  for  a  railroad  from  Halifax  to .  Quebec,  sldrting  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  has  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion throughout  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  England,  but  this  project 
may  now  be  regiu'ded  as  abandoned.  A  portion  of  the  northern  end 
of  this  line  may  be  constructed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a^  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  also  proposed  to  ex- 
tend a  branch  from  the  European  and  North  American  raih-oad  along 
the  Gulf  ol  St.  Lawrence  to  Bathurst.  A  road  is  also  iu  progress  from 
St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock,  on  the  river  St.  John  ;  but  as  its  importance 
is  mainly  local,  a  particular  description  is  not  required. 

ECONOMICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RAILEOADS  OF  TtlE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  step  toward  a  correct  idea  of  our  railroads,  as  far  as  their 
uses,  objects,  costs,  and  results  areconceraed,isatboraughun.derstand- 
ing  of  the  social  and  industrial  character  of  our  people,  the  geographical 
and  topographical  features  of  tlie  country,  the  uniformity  in  the  pursuits 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  and  the  great  distance  that  separates 
the  consuming  from  the  producing  regions. 

Assuming  the  occupied  area  of  that  poitioii  of  our  territory  east  of 
the.  Rocky  mountains  to  be  1,100,000  square  miles,  at  least  1,050,000 
are  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  not  more  than  60,000  are  occupied  by 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  These  compose  a  narrow 
bell  of  territory  Ij'irig  upon  the  seacoast,  extending  from  Baltimore  to 
the  ejistern  part  of  Maine,  and  are  more  widely  separated  from  the 
gi'eat  producing  regions  than  any  other'  settled  portion  of  the  country. 
The  gi-eat  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  our  own  from  older  countries 
is,  that  we  have  no  interior  markets.  The  gi-eater  pait  of  our  territory 
has  not  been  long  enough  settled  for  the  development  of  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  which  constitute  them.    So  entirely  are-our  people 
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devoled  to  agricullLire,  and  so  uniformly  distributed  are  they  over  tbe 
■whole  countiy,that  some  of  our  largest  States,  Tennessee  and  India.na 
for  instance,  had  no  towns  in  1850  containing  a  population  of  over 
10,000. 

This  homogeneoiisness  in  the  pursuits  of  the  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  wide  space  tha.t  separates  the  producing  and  consuming 
classes,  as  they  are  popularly  termed,  necessaiily  implies  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  mrpluB  products  of  each.  The  western  farmer  has  no  home 
demand  for  the  wheat  he  raises,  as  the  surplus  of  all  his  neighbors  is 
the  same  in  land.  The  aggregate  surplus  of  the  district  in  which  he 
resides  has  to  be  exported  to  find  a  consumer;  and  the  producer  for  a 
similar  reason  is  obliged  to  imiiort  all  the  various  articles  that  enter  into 
consumption  which  his  own  industry  does  not  immediately  supply ;  and 
farther,  as  the  markets  for  our  agricultural  products  lie  either  upon  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  country,  or  in  Europe,  the  greiiter  part  of  our  do- 
mestic commerce  involves  a  through  movement  of  nearly  all  the  articles 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  older  countries  this,  necessity  of  distant  movement,  as  will  be  the 
case  in  this,  in  time,  is  obviated  by  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of 
occupations  in  the  same  district,  which  supply  directly  to  each  class 
nearly  all  the  leading  aiticles  that  enter  into  consumption. 

It  is  Well  known  that  upon  the  ordinary  highways,  the  economical 
limit  to  transportation  is  confined  within  a  comparatively  few  miles,, 
depending  of  course  upon  the  Hjk?  of  freight  and  character  of  the  roads. 
-Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  not  far  from 
15  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficiently 
correct  estimate  for  the  whole  countiy.  Estimating  at  the  same  time 
tlie  value  of  wheat  at  $1  50  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  75  cents,  and 
that  33  bushels  of  each  aie  equal  to  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  former 
would  be  equal  to  its  cost  of  transportation  for  330  miles,  and  the  latter, 
165  miles.  At  these  respective  distances  from  market,  neither  of  the 
above  articles  would  have  any  commercial  value,  with  only  a  common 
eartJi  road  as  an  avenue  to  market- 
But  we  find  that  we  can  move  property  upon  railroads  at  the  rate 
of  1.5  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  for  one-tenth  the  cost  upon  the  ordi- 
naiy  road.  .  These  works  therefore  extend  the  economic  limit  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  the  above  articles  to  3,300  and  1,650  miles  re- 
spectively. At  the  limit  of  the  economical  movement  of  these  articles 
upon  the  common  highway,  by  the  use  of  railroads,  wheat  would  be  worth 
$44  50,  and  corn  $22  27  per  ton,  which  sums  respectively  would  rep- 
resent the  actual  increase  of  value  created  by  the  interposition  of  such 
a  work. 
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The  foilowing  table  will  show  the  amount  saved  per  ton,  by  trans- 
portation by  raiboad  over  the  ordinaiy  highways  of  the  countiy: 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  a  ton  of  wheat,  and  one  of  com,  at  given 
2)oints  from  market,  ae  affected  by  cost  of  tramportalion  by  railroad, 
and  over  t/te  orShuiry  road.  ,      ■ 
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...do 

48  30 

23  55 

37  50 

■  12  75 

90.. do... 

...do 

48  15 

23  40 

36  00 

11  25 

100.. do... 

...do 

43  00 

23  25 

34  50 

9  75 

110.. do... 

...do 

47  85 

23  10 

S3  00 

8  25 

120..do. .. 

...do 

47  70 

22  95 

31  50 

6  75 

130.. do... 

...do 

47  55 

22  80 

30  ,00 

5  25 

140.. do... 

...do 

47  40 

22  65 

23  50 

3  75 

160.. do... 

.,-do 

47  35 

22  50 

27  00 

2  25 

160.. do... 

...do 

47   10 

22  36 

25  50 

76 

170.. do... 

...do 

46  95 

22  20 

24  00 

00 

180..do--. 

...do 

46  80 

22  05 

22  50 

190.. do... 

...do 

46  65 

21   90 

21  00 

200.. do... 

. . .do 

46  50 

21  75 

19  50 

210.. do... 

...do 

46  35 

21  60 

18  00 

220.  ..do... 

...do 

46  20 

21  45 

16  50 

230.. do... 

...do 

46  05 

21  30 

15  00 

240.. do... 

...do 

45   90 

21   15 

13  50 

250.. do... 

...do 

45  75 

21  00 

12  00 

260.. do... 

...do 

45  60 

20  85 

10  50 

270.. do... 

...do 

45-45 

20  70 

9  00 

280.. do... 

...do 

40  30 

20  55 

7  50 

290.. do... 

...do 

45  15 

20  40, 

6  00 

300. .do... 

. . .do 

45  00- 

20  25 

4  50 

....V.\. 

310. .do... 

...do 

44  85 

20  10 

3  00 

320..do. .. 

...do 

44  70 

19  95 

1  50 

330..do.-- 

...do 

44  55 

19  80 

00 

jl^.OOglC 
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The  value  of  bnda  is  affected  by  railroads  in  the  same  ratio  aa  their 
products.  For  instance,  lands  lying  upon  a  navigable  water-course,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  market,  may  be  worth,  &ir  the  culture  of 
wheal,  $100.  Let  the  average  crop  be  estimated  at  S2  bushels  to  the 
acre,,  valued  at  133,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  at  $15,  this  would  leave 
$18  per  acre  as  the  net  profit.  This  quantity  of  wheat  (twor-thirds  of 
a  ton)  could  be  transported  330  miles  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  mile,  or 
S3  30,  which  would  leave  $14  70  as  the  net  profit  of  land  at  that  dis- 
tance from  a  market,  when  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad.  The  value 
of  the  land,  therefore,  admitting  the  quality  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  assumed  value  of  $100,  as  the  value 
of  its  product?,  $14  70,  does  to  $18,  or  $83  per  acre;  which  is  an 
actual  creation  of  value  to  tha,t  amount,  assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  premises.  The  same  calculation  may,  of  course,  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  any  other  kind  and  species  of  property.  The  Ulustration 
given  establishes  a  principle  entirely  coiTect  in  itself,  but  of  course 
liable  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  "facts  of  each  case.  Vast  bodies  of 
the  finest  land  in  the  United  States,  and  lying  within  200  miles  of  navi- 
gable water-courses,  ai-e  unsaleable,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  valueless 
for  the  culture  of  wheat  or  corn  for  exportation,  from  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  in  many  instances  far  exceeds  the  estimate  in  the 
above  table.  Under  such  circumstances  products  are  often  fed  out  to 
live  stock,  and  converted  into  higher  values  which'will  bear  transport- 
ation, when  tlie  former  vn\l  not.  In.  this  manner,  lands  are  turned 
into  account,  where  their  immediate  products  would  otherwise  be  value- 
less. But  in  such  cases,  the  profit  per  acre  is  often  veiy  smiill;  as,  in 
the  districts  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  it  is  considered  more 
profitable  to  sell  it  for  35  Cents  per  bushel  than  to  feed  it  out  to  animals. 
It  will  be  seer)  that  at  this  price,  .thrice  its  value  is  eaten  up  by  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  165  miles. 

In  this  manner,  railroads  in  this  country  actually  add  to  the  imme- 
diate means  of  our  people,  by  the  saving  effected  in  the  expenses  of 
transportation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  cost.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  no  d;mger  Irom  embarrassment  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
lines  called  for  by  the  business  wants  of  the  community,  as  these  add 
much  more  to  our  active  capital  than  they  absorb.  Only  a  very  few 
ye;irs  are  required  to  enable  a  raikoad  to  repay  its  cost  of  construction 
in  the  manner  stated. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States  exert  a  much  greater  influence  upon 
the  va]ue  of  property,  than  in  other  countries.  Take  England  lor  ex- 
ample. T/wre  a  railroad  may  be  built  with<i«t  necessarily  increasing  the 
value  of  property  or  the  profits  of  a  particular  interest.  Every  farmer 
in  England  lives  in  sight  of  a  market.  Large  cities  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  which  consunie  the  products  of  the  different 
portions  of  it  almost  on  the  spot  where  they  are  raised.  Railroads 
are  not  needed  to  ti^ansport  tliese  products  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles  to  mai^ket;  consequently  they  maybe  of  no  advantage  to 
the  farmer  living  upon  their  lines.  So  with  many  branches  of  manu- 
factures. 'These  establishments  may  be  situated  immediately  upon 
tide-water,  and  a3  the  fabrics  are  mostly  exported,  they  would  not  be 
thrown  upon  railroads  in  any  event.     Such  works  may  exiar^in  thalp 
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■country  without  exerting  any  perceptitile  influence  in  adding  to  the  value 
of  the  property  of  a  community.  .  The  cases  of  the  two  countries  would 
be  parallel,  were  the  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool  compelled 
to  send  everything  he  could  raise  to  London  for  a  market,  or  were  their 
manufacturing  establishments  so  far  fh)m  the  consumers  of  iheir  goods, 
that  their  value  would  be  sunk  before  these  could  be  reached.  We 
have  in  this  country  what  is  equivalent  to  manufacluying  establishments 
in  Great  Britain,  in  good  order  and  well  stocked  for  business,  a  fertile 
soil,  that  will  produce  bountifully  for  years  without  rotation  or  dressing. 
All  that  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  cast  his  seed  on  the  soil  and  lo  reap 
an  abundant  cix)p.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  our  highest  prosperity 
is  markets,  or  their  equivalents,,  railroads,  which  give  access  to  them; 
-  The  actual  increase  in  the  value  of  lands,  doe  to  the  construction 
of  railroads,  is  controlled  by  so  mciriy  circumstances,  that  an  accurate 
estimate  can  only  be  approximated,  and  must  in  mojt  cases  tiill  far 
short  of  the  fact.  Not  only  are  cultivated  lands,  and  city  and  village 
lots,  lying  immediately  upon  the  route  affected,  but  the  real  estate  in 
cities,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  distant.  The  railroads  of  Ohio 
exert  as  much  influence  in  advancing  the  prices  of  real  property  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  do  the  roads  lying  within  that  State.  This  fact 
wiii  show  how  very  imperfect  every  estirhate  must  be.  But  taking 
only  the  farming  lands  of  the  particular  district  traversed  by  a  raili-oad, 
where  the  influence  of  such  a  woik  can  be  more  directly  seen,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  such  case  the  increased  value  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  road.  It  is  estimated  by  the  intelbgent  president 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  that  the  increased  value 
of  a  belt  of  land  ten  miles  wide,  lying  upon  each  side  of  its  line,  is 
equal  to  at  least  $7  50  per  acre,  or  S96,000  for  every  mile  of  raad,  which 
wiU  cost  only  about  $ao,000  per  mile.  That  work  has  already  created  a 
value  in  its  influence  upon  real  property  alone,  equsd  to  about  five  times 
its  cost.  What  is  true '  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  is 
equally  so,  probably,  of  the  average  of  roads  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  believed  that  Uie  construction  of  the  tliree  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road of  Ohio  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  landed  property  in  the  State 
at  least  five  times  thecost  of  the  roads,  assuming  this  to  be  $60,000,000. 
In  addition  to  the  very  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  farming  lands,  the 
roads  of  Ohio  are  stimulating  the  growth  of  her  cities  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  that  there  is  much  greater  probability  that  the  above  esti- 
mate will  be  exceeded,  than  not  reached,  by  the  actual  fact.  We  ai^e 
not  left  to  estimate  in  this  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
cliusetts,  what  is  conjecture  in  regard  totlie  new  States,  has  with  her 
become  a  matter  of  liistory.  The  valuation  of  that  State  went  up,  from 
1840  to- 1850,.  ii-om  $290,000,000  to  $580,000,000— an  immense  in- 
crease, and  by  far  the  greater  pail  of  it  due  to  the  numerous  railroads 
she  has  constructed.  This  increase  is  in  a  much  greater  ratio  to  the 
cost  of  her  roads,  than  has  been  estimated  of  those  of  Ohio. 

We  have  considered  the  effect  of  railroads  in  increasing  the  value  of 
property  in  reference  only  to  lands  devoted  to  agnculture ;  but  such 
results  do  not  by  any  means  give  the  most  forcible  illustration  of  their' 
use.  An  acre  of  fai'ming  land  can  at  most  be  made  to  yield  only  a 
small  annual  income.     An  acre  of  coal  or  iron  lands,  on  the  other  lyiufl, 
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may  prodacc  a  thousand-fold  more  in  value  than  the  former.  These 
deposites  may  be  entirely  valueless  without  a  railroad.  With  one, 
every  ton  of"  ore  they  contain  is  worth  one,  two,  three,  or  four  dollars, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Take  for  example  tlie  coal-fields  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  value  of  the  coal  sent  yearly  from  them,  in  all  the  agencies 
it  is  called  upon  to  perform,  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Upon-  this  arti- 
cle are  based  our  manufacturing  estg,blishments,  and  our  government  and 
merchant  steamships,  re  presenting  .values  in  their  various  relations  and 
ramifications,  eqasd  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  Without  cqal 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  spectacle  that  we  should  have  presented 
as  a  people,  so  entii'ely  different  would  it  have  been  from  our  present 
condition.  Neither  our  commercial  nor  our  manufacturing,  nor,  conse- 
quently, our  agricultural  interests,  could  have  borne  any  relation  what- 
ever to  their  present  enormous  magnitude.  Yet  all  this  -result  has  been 
achieved  by  a  few  railroads  and  canals  in  Pennsylvania,  which  have 
not  cost  over  $-50,000,000.  With  these  works,  coal  can  be  brought 
into  the  New  York  market  for  about  $3  60  per  ton ;  without  them,  it 
could  not  have  been  made  available  either  for  ordinaiy  fuel  or  as  a 
motive  power.  So  small,  comparatively,  aa^e  the  agencies  by-  which 
.  such  immense  results  have  been  effected,  that  the  former  are  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  in  the  magnitude  of  the  latter. 

What  is  true  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields,  is  equally  true  of  all 
others  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  coal-fields  of  Alabama,  may  be 
made  to  bear  the  same  j-elation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  southern  States,  as  have  those  of  Pennsylvania  to  tlie 
North.  Tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  to  become  the  seat  of  a  greater  com- 
merce than  the  world  ever  yet  saw  upon  any  sea;  and  this  commerce, 
and  all  the  vast  interests  with  which  it  will  be  connected,  will  to  a 
very  great  extent  owe  its  development  and  magnitude  to  the  coal-fields 
that  felope  towaxd  the  gulf. 

ISCOMB    OF    OUR   HAILROADS. 

Having  shown  the  influence  of  our  railroads  in  cveating  values, 
which  gieady  exceed  their  aggregate  cost,  the  next  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  mcotne  of  these  works. 

As  both  the  income  of  our  roads  and  the  influence  which  they  exert, 
in  increasing  values,  must  bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  the  facts 
that  have  already  been  established  in  reference  to  the  latter  necessarily 
■inVolve  the  idea  of  a  large  business  upon  our  roads.  The  value  of 
lands  depends  upon  their  capacity  to  yield  a  very  large  surplus  for 
transportation. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  an  equal  amount  of 
labor  produces  an  equal  bulk  of  freight  for  railroad  transportation. 
One  reason  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  our  products  is  of  a  coai'se,  bulky 
character,  of  very  low  comparative  value,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
pi^oducts  of  the  soil  and  forest.  We  manufacture  very  few  high-piiced 
gotjds,  labor  being  more  profitably  employed  upon  what  are  at  present 
more  appropriate  objects  of  industry.  The  great  bulk  of  the  articles 
carried  upon  railroads  is  grains,  cotton,  sugar,  coal,  iron,  live  stock, 
and  articles  of  a  similar  character.     The  diSerence  between  die  valye 
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©f  a  pound  of  ra,w  and  manufactured  cotton  is  measured  frequently  by 
dollai's,  yet  both  may  pay  the  same  amount  of  freight.  Wheat,  corn, 
catde,  and  lumber,  ail  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  transportation  in  pro- 
portion to  their  values. 

Again,  for  the  want  of  domestic  markets,  the  transportation  of  many 
of  our  importaat  products  involves  a  tkrov^k  tfansportation.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  cotton-producing  State  Hke  Mississippi.  Nearly  the  whole 
industry  of  this  State  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tliis  article.  Of 
the  immense  amount  produced  no  part  is  consumed  or  used  within  the 
State.  The  entire  staple  goes  abroad;  but  as  the  aggregate  industry  of 
the  people  is  confined  to  the  production  of  one  staple,  it  follows  that  all 
articles  eatering  into  consumption  must  be.  imported}  so  thai,  over  the 
channels  thro«^  which  the  cotton  of  this  State  is  sent  to  market,  an  equal 
value  or  toHuage  must  be  imported,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  necessity, 
both  of  an  inward  and  outward  movement,  equal  lo  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  surplus  agricultural  product,  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  o«c  of  liie  reasons  of  the  large  receipts  of  our  roads.  While  this  iS 
Jhe  case,  it  is  equally  true  that  newly  settled  sections  of  country  will 
often  supply  a  larger  amount  of  traffic  than  an  older  one.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  equal  amount  of  labor  would  produce  four  timeS 
as  much  corn  and  wheat  in  lUinois  as  in  Massachusetts;,  consequently, 
a  man  living  in  the  former  would  contribute  four  times  as  much  busi- 
iaess  to  a  railroad  as  one  in  the  latter.  In  clearing  the  soil,  it  often 
happens  that  the  transportation  of  lumber  supplies  a  Lirger  traffic  for 
two  or  three  years  than  agricultural  products  for  an  equal  length  of 
time. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  ^eat  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  a  country  is 
saew,  it  cannot  yield  a  large  traffic  to  a  railroad.  In  the  southern  and 
westea"B  States  only  one  year  la  frequently  required  to  piepaie  tlie  soil 
for  crops,  which  may  be  renew  ed,  me  same  in  Lind,  foi  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  amount  ral=ied,  and  confequenlly  the  surplus,  ii  much 
larger  in  the  more  recent  t[i<in  in  the  longei  eietlied  portions  of  the 
country.  In  the  moie  letent,  too — the  numbei  of  inhabitants  being 
the  same  in  both  cases — the  amount  sent  to  distant  maikets  is  greater 
from  the  fact  that  theie  is  no  dn  erfity  of  puisuHs,  which  in  older  com- 
naunities  supply  frran  a  hmited  circle  nearly  all  the  prime  neceasarieS 
of  hfe  that  enter  into  consumption  In  newly  settled  districto,  all  these 
are  often  imported  from  distant  markets  at  a  very  heavy  cost  oi  trans- 
portation. 

The  general  views  above  stated,  in  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  result.  In- 
vestments in  these  works  have  probably  yielded  a  better  return,  inde- 
pendeutly  of  the  incidental  advantages  connected  with  them,  than  the 
ordinary  rates  of  interest  prevailing  throughout  the  country.  Such  is 
the  case  with  tbe  roads  of  Massachusetts,  the  State  in  which  these 
works  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  have  cost  the  most 
per  mile,  and  amongst  which  ai"e  pnfibraced  a  oumber  of  expensive  and 
unproductive  lines. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  official  returns,  shows  the 
cost,  expenses,  and  income  of  all  the  railroads  of  this  State  for  four 
yeai's  previous  to  January  1,  1852 :  /  -  i 
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Tears.  Cost,  Eipenses.        Income 

1848 $46,777,009  $3,284,933  $6,067,164 

1850 51,885,556  3,410,324     6,300,662 

1851 56,106,083  4,003,847     7,287,342 

Total.........    154,768,648  10,698,104  19,655,168 


Tbe  above  table  includes  several  expensive  works  opened  too 
recently  for  the  development  of  a  large  business,  and  of  course  preseiita 
a  much  more  unfavorable  view  of  the  productiveness  of  these  works 
than  would  be  shown  by  an  average  for  a  longer  period. 

The  most  productive  railroads  in  Massachusetts  are  those  conaecting 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  white  the  rooat  unpKoductive 
are  those  depending  upon  the  agricuUiirol  interests  lor  suppMt.  The 
agriculture  of  this  State  supphes  nothing  for  exjKrt;  oa  the  contrary, 
there  is  haixlly  a  town  that  does  not  depend  upon  other  and  distant 
portions  of  the  country  for  many  of  the  more  important  articles  of 
food.  The  small  surplus  raised  is  wanted  tor  consumption  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of,  production.  Where  there  are  no  ms,iiufactu- 
ring  estabhshments  upon  a  route,  the  movement  of  property  upon  New 
England  roads  is  limited,  and  hence  the  comparative  unproductiveness 
of  what  may  be  termed  agricuUural  lines.  In  the  eastern  States  other 
sources  of  business  make  up  ibr  the  lack  of  agricultural  products  for 
transportation,  and  the  aggregate  investment  is  productive.  In  the 
southern  and  western  States  the  soil  supplies  a  very  large  surplus 
for  exportation,  affording  often,  per  mile,  a  greater  h-ulk  for  trans- 
portation than  is  supplied  to  eastern  roads,  either  from  agricHlturer 
manufacture,  or  commerce.  The  cost  of  the  former,  however,  will  not, 
on  the  average,  equal  one-half  that  of  the  latter;  and  as  the  rates  of 
charges  are  pretty  uniform  upon  sS.,  and  if  anything  higher  upon  the 
ioutheiii  and  weslem-  than  upon  the  eastern  roads,  the  revenues  of  the 
former  must  of  course  be  very  much  greater  than  the  latter.  Such  i& 
the  fact.  The  greater  income  of  the  one  results,  both  from  a  larger 
traffic,  which  the  western  country  in  particular  is  adapted  to  supply, 
and  from  the'  higher  rates  of  charges  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  ihe  re- 
spective lines  of  the  two  different  sections  of  the  coontiy.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  this  fact  might  be  readily  given.  The  earnings  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  road  have  been  greater  than  those  of  the 
Hudson  river  since  the  opening  of  their  respective  line*,  though  the 
former  is  only  135  miles  long  and  cost  $3,000,000,  -while  the  latter  is 
144  miles  and  cost  $10,000,000.  Railroads  in  the  newly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  as  a  general  rule,  command  a  much  larger  traificp 
and  of  course  yield  a  better  return  upon  their  cost,  than  those  of  the 
older  Slates.  Assuming  the  revenues  per  mile  of  the  roads  of  the  two* 
divisions  of  the  country  to  be  equal,  their  net  income  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  their  cost,  which  may  be  stated  at  two  to  one  in  favor  o( 
western  and  southern  roads. 
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By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  roads  in  progress  are  in  the  interior 
nf  the  country — in  our  agricultural  distncts,  that  do  not  possess  an 
amount  of  accumulaled  capital  equal  to  then.-  cost.  A  business  adequate 
to  the  support  of  a  railroad  may  exist  without  the  means  to  construct  one. 
'fhe  construction  of  a  railroad,  too,  creates  opportunities  for  investment 
which  promise  a  much  greater  return  than  the  stock  in  such  a  work. 
While,  therefore,  our  people  are  disposed  to  make  every  reasonable 
sacrifice  to  secure  a  railroad,  they  prefer,  and  in  fact  they  find  it  more 
for  their  interest,  to  borrow  a  portion  of  the  amount  required,  than  to 
mvest  the  whole  means  directly  in  the  project.  They  can  better  afibrd 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  foreign  capital,  by  offering  high  premiums 
for  its  use,  than  to  embarrass  themselves  by  making  a  permanent  invest- 
ment of  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  own  immediate  means.  These 
facts  sufficiently  explain  the  reasons  why  the  borrowing  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cost  of  our  roads  has  become  so  universal  a  rule. 

It  is  oply  by  the  co-operation  of  capitalists  residing  at  a  distance,  and 
having  no  interest  in  the  collateral  aavantages  due  to  railroads,  that  the 
great  msijority  of  our  works  could  have.been  constructed.  In  the  outset, 
money  was  furnished  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  then  only  upon  the 
most  unquestioned  security.  As  the  result  begari  to  demonstrate  the 
safety  and  productiveness  of  these  investments,  capital  was  more  freely 
aSbrded,  and  became  less  exacting  in  its  conditions.  The  result  has 
been,  that  a  confidence  in  the  safety  of  our  railroads,  as  investments  of 
capital,  has  become  general,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe ; 
and  companies  whose  means  and  prospective  advantages  entitle  them 
to  credit,  find  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  a  reasonable  sum  upon  the 
security  of  their  roads,  with  which  to  complete  them.  The  amount 
usually  borrowed  for  our  roads  in  progress  averages  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  per  mile.  The  general  custom  requires  that  a  sum  equal  to 
the  one  sought  to  be  borrowed  shall  be  first  paid  in,  or  secured  for  con- 
struction. A  road  that  will  cost  $20,000  per  mile  is  considered  as  suf- 
ficient security  for  a  loan  of  $10,000  per  mile;  and  as  the  cost  of  new 
works  will  not  much  exceed  the  ibrmer  sum,  the  latter  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  considered  so  large  as  to  create  distrust  as  to  the  safety  of 
file  investment,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loan, 

This  rule,  which  establishes  the  proportions  to  be  supplied  by  those 
engaged  in  the  construction,  and  capitalists,  is  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  best  advantage  of  both  parties.  The  fact  that  the  people  on 
the  line  of  a  contemplated  road  are  willing  to  furnish  one-half  of  the 
means  requisite  for  constiuction,  and  to  pledge  this  for  an  equal  sum  to 
complete  the  road,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  in  the  opinion  of  such 
people,  the  constmction  of  such  work  is  justified  by  a  prospective  busi- 
ness. The  interest  they  have  in  it  also  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  its 
affairs  will  be  cai-efully  and  prudently  managed.  Tlie  large  amount 
paid  in  and  at  stalie  divests  the  project  of  all  specwtoire  features.  Where 
the  advantages  and  success  are  merely  contingent,  prudent  persons  do 
not  usually  hazard  large  sums.  The  lender  has,  therefore,  all  the 
guarantees  of  safety,  both  from  the  character  of  the  project  and  its 
prospective  income  and  proper  management. 
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It  is  on.tMa  account  that  the  credits  furnished  by  mHnicipal  bodies 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  should  he  resorted  to  only  m  extreme 
cases.  Individuals  making  up  the  aggregate  community  may  be  in- 
duced to  vote  the  credits  of  the  latter  in  aid  of  a  project,  when  they 
by  no  means  could  be  induced  to  venture  their  own  capital  in  its  suc- 
cess. In  this  manner  projects  may  be  set  afoot  the  consummation  of 
which  are  not  justified  by  these  commercial  and  pecuniaiy  considera- 
tions, which  are  the  only  safe  guides  of  action  in  such  cases.  Rail- 
roads are  purely  commercial  enterprises,  and  their  constiiiction  should 
be  made  to  depend  upon  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  control 'the 
building  of  ships,  or  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  safety  of  the  securities  offered  to  the  public  will  be  readily  seen  . 
from  a  comparison  of  the  eamingscrfour  railroads  with  the  sum  necessary 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loans.  Allowing  the  sum  borrowed  to  equal 
$10,000  per  mile,  it  would  require  from  $600  to  $700,  according  to  the 
rates,  annually,  to  meet  the  accruing  interest.  But  the  net  earnings  of 
our  new  projects  more  than  treble  this  amount,  leaving  for  dividends 
on  stock  a  sum  equal  to  double  that  paid  on  loans.  That  such  will  be 
die  result,  as  far  as  our  new  and  less  expensive  works  are  concerned, 
for  some  years  to  come;  till  a  greater  abundance  of  money  shall  have 
lowered  the  rates  of  interest,  and  the  competition  of  new  works  shall 
have  reduced  the  rates  charged  for  persons  and  property,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt. 

Below  is  given  a  table  of  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  sevei'al  of  our 
new  roads,  and  of  the  same  class  as  those  that  are  now  coming  inlo 
market  for  money  : 


•Cleveland  and  Columbus, 

Little  Miami 

Columbus  and  Xenia 

Michigan  Central 

Madison  and  Intlianapohs  . 


$341,080  96 
487,816  89 
211,631  37 

1,100,043  00 
386,078  80 


S239,969  28 
297,457  57 
150,055  68 
461,364  80 
185,080  60 


$1,710 
3,541 

2,778 
2,116 
2,37'8 


*  Foi"  six  moiitliB  only. 

Cost  of  Railroads  in  the  United  Stales. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  cost  of  our  roads.     The  com- 

Eanies  within  the  States  named  are  required  by  law  to  return  to  their 
jgislatures  the  cost  of  their  respective  hnes.  To  ascertain  the  cost  of 
other  roads,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  published  statements  of  their 
affairs.  These  statenients,  though  generally  to  be  relied  upon,  are 
uniform  neither  in  their  character  nor  in  tlie  time  at  which  they  make 
their  appearance;  and  some  of  our  largest  companies  make  no  exhibit 
of  their  affairs  save  to  tiieir  own  stockholders.  ;-,,.-p,-:i-,vC,OOQIc 
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It  may  be  here  stated  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  supply  the  lack  of  information  which  at  present  exists  in  refer- 
ence to  our  railroads,  by  requiiing . all  comptmies  with  whom  contracts 
are  made  for  transportation  of  the  mails  to  return  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  full  and  accura;te  statements  of  their  cost,  income,  debts, 
expenses,  &c.,  &c.  Such  returns,  made  in  a  proper  manner,  would 
be  exceedingly  advantageous  in  many  points  of  view.  They  would 
show  annually  the  extent  to  which  these  works  are  carried,  their  cost, 
income,  expenditures,  mode  of  conducting  the  various  works,  &c.,  &c. 
The  returns  of  their  business  operations  would  afibrd  a  great  arnount 
of  useful  information,  in  reference  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, which  could  be  obtained  froni  no  other  sources.  The  great  lack 
of  correct  statistical  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  this 
correctly  than  by  ihe  one  pointed  out.  The  returns,  too,  by  collecting  all 
the  existing  informalion  upon  the  subject  of  railroad  management,  could 
not  fail  to  exert  the  most  beneficial  influence,  by  making  public  what- 
ever is  valuable  in  the  experience  of  each  company. 

The  cost  of  our  roads  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  they  are  built.  Those  in  the  New  England 
States  are  the  most  expensive,  not  only  from  the  greater  difficulty 
of  consti-uction,  but  from  the  greater  cost  of  right  of  way,  land,  &c. 
The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  unfavorable.  It  becomes  better 
adapted  to  these  works  on  going  south,  though  the  roads  of  all  the 
eastern  States,  as  fai-  south  as  Maryland,  cost  much  higher,  per  mile, 
than  those  of  the  southern  or  western  States.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
between  the  roads  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  items  of  grading,  bridging,  and  lands.  In  the  Slates  of 
Indiana  and  IIHnois,  the  cost  of  these  items,  upon  long  and  important 
lines,  will  not  olteii  exceed  $5,000  per  mile  ;  while  in  the  eastern  States 
the  average  for  the  same  is  four  or  five  times  grealtir.  The  Mississippi 
valley  consists  of  an  immense  plain,  presenting  but  a  few  obstacles  to 
the  easy  construction  of  a  railroad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States^  Throughout 
the  country,  except  in  the  eastern  States,  the  lands  required  for  right  of 
way,  depots,  and  stations,  are  either  given  gratuitously,  or  are  had  at 
very  low  cost ;  the  owners  being  sufficiently  remunerated  in  the  inci- 
dental advantages  resulting  from  these  works. 

The  average  cost  of  the  roads  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
. shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
NewJersey,Penn3yIvariia,andMaryIand  is  notfai' from  $40,000  per  mile. 
The  cost  of  those  of  the  States  not  enumerated  is  not  far  from  $30,000 
per  mile.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  will  not  exceed  $30,000 
per  mile,  including  fuu  equipment,  and  everything  necessaiy  for  their 
-  efficient  operation.  This  would  give  for  one  road,  completed  and  in 
progress,  the  following  as  the  total  cost: 

Roads  completed,  12,821i  miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile. .     $384,630,000 
Roads  in  progress,  12,628J  miles,  at  130,000  per  mile,       262,560,000 

Total 637,190,000 

ll;-..-p..hyV^.Oe>^IC 
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It  is  believed  tliat  an  extent  of  line  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
miles  now  in  operation  will  be  completed  within  three  yeais  from  the 
present  time,  at  which  period  the  cost  of  our  roads  will  equal  thp  above 
sum. 

The  probable  extent  to  which  the  constniction  of  railroads  will  be 
ultimately  increased  in  this  country,  ia  an  interesting  subject  of  specu- 
lation. At  the  present  time  they  are  very  unequally  distributed. .  In 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  we  find  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every' 
six  square  miles  of  territory.  The  same  ratio  applied  to  the  area  in 
which  these  works  are  in  progress,  would  give  183,000  raUcs  of  rail- 
roads against  26,000  miles^  which  is  not  far  from  the  extent  of  line  in 
operation  and  progress  at  the  present  time.  It  would  give  to  the  State 
ot  Ohio  nearly  7,000  miles,  where  there  are  notone-half  of  this  number 
either  in  operation,  in  progress,  or  contemplated.  It  would  give  to 
Illinois  11,000  miles,  and  nearly  the  same  amoimt  to  Virginia.  Both 
of  these  States  have  not  more  than  4,000  miles  in  operation  and  pro- 
gress. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  State  of  Ohio  should  not,  in  time, 
and  in  fact  as  soon  as  they  can  be  reasonably  constructed,  have  the 
same  number  of  miles  of  raih'oad,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  as  Massa- 
chusetts ;  nor  why  the  western  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  should  not  have  the  same  nnmber  of 
miles  of  railroad,  their  areas  compaiv.d,  as  Ohio.  They  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  these  works,  and  the  same  necessity  exists  for  their 
construction  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  only  element  wanting 
to  secure  a  similar  result  is  tiTne,  which  will  supply  population,  and 
develop  their  resources  to  an  equal  extent  There  is  no  reason  why 
raiboads  should  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  States  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  nor  why,  when  they  have  reached  the  present 
position  of  Ohio,  they  should  not  boast  an  equal  number  of  miles  of 
railroad. 

The  area  of  the  Stales  above  named  is  equal  to  400,000  square 
miles.  To  supply  these  with  railroads,  to  the  sanje  extent  that  we 
now  find  in  Ohio,  incliidinfr  those  in  progress,  would  require  36,000 
miles  of  road.  The  same  ratio  that  we  find  in  Massachusetts  would 
require  more  ihan  66,000  miles.  Now,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
resources'  and  wants  of  the  southwestern  States,  and  the  character  o£ 
their  people,  can  doubt  that,  in  time,  an  equal  area  will  call  for  an  equal 
extent  of  lines,  and  that  the  construction  of  these  roads  wiU  proceed 
with  equal  pace  with  their  population. 

The  probable  rapid  expansion  of  these  works  is  well  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  Georgia  with  other  southern  States.  In  the  former  there 
are  about  one  thousand  miles  of  road  in  operation,  all  of  which  are  lu- 
cratively employed.  Now,  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  will  all  compare  fa- 
vorably with  Georgia  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  extent,  and  in  natural 
resources.  Railroads  are  just  as  much  needed  by  the  former  as  by  the 
latter.  They  would  cost  no  more  per  mile.  They  would  pay  equally 
well,  and  would  accomplish  as  much  in  improving  the  condition  of  their 
people.  But  the  aggregate  length  of  line  of  all  these  States  is  not  equal 
to  the  extent  of  railroad  which  we  find  in  Georgia.     Here,  then,  is  a  field 
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where  at  least  five  thousand  miles  of  raUroad  are  shoun  to  be  needed, 
for  no  one  can  doubt  that  railroads  in  the  States  named  will  be  equally 
as  useful  and  productive  as  those  of  Georgia. 

But  even  Georgia  is  very  poorly  supplied  with  railroad  facilities. 
Not  one-half  of  her  temtory,  and  hardly  one-half  of  her  population,  are 
within  reach  of  them.  A  very  large  proportion  of  her  products  are 
wagoned,  or  sent  down  her  rivers  at  great  expense,  to  mconvenient 
markets.  Her  area  is  at  least  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. TJie  latter  State  has  one  mile  of  railrcad  to  every  six  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  same  ratio  would  give  to  Georgia  9,600  miles 
6f  i-ailroad,  equalling  two-thirds  the  whole  extent  of  lines  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  States  named,  including  Georgia,  (embracing  an  area 
of  390,000  square  miles,)  more  than  65,000  miles  of  railroad.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  States  named,  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
are  needed  to  meet  the  immediate  commercial  wants  of  the  people,  and 
that  this  extent  of  road  would  find  lucrative  employment. 


Tabular  statement  showing  the 
in  operaxio 


lumher  of  miles  of  railroad  in  progress  and 
\,  in  the  United  States. 


Koafla. 

Milae  in 
operation. 

Miles  in 
pitigresa. 

5-5 
121 
13 
12 
60 
9 
51 

8 
10 
20 

30 

Bucbiield  branch                                                  

365 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 


EoKda. 

Miles  in 

progi'ees. 

71 

as 

35 

95 
14 
13 
26 
36 
83 
47 
25. 
15 
54 
'M 
10 

Concord 

Wilton.                                              

Total  - .   . . . 

500 

42 

Connecticut  and  Passiitnpsic  River 

Rutland  and  Burlington 

Vermont  Central 

Rutland  and  Washington 

Vermont  Valley. , 

Bennington  branch , 

Western  Vermont 

Total.... 
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Eoads. 

MtloBin 

Miles  ifl 
progreBS, 

21 
2S 
83 
63 
4 
69 
28 
3 
58 
21 
42 
67 
IS 
13 
15 
33 
15 
96  ■ 
45 
23 
90 
44 
11 
13 
117 
46 
77 
11 
9 
17 
7 
1 
7 
59 

I' all  River                                    .              

42 

9 

22 

Total     . .                                  

1,128 

79 
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miODE  ISLAND. 


HoaaB. 

Miles  in 

Miles  in  - 
progress. 

50 

33 

50 

■ 

CONNECTICUT. 


Koads. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Miles  in 
progress. 

Hartford  and  New  Haven 

62 
50 
98 
10 
63 
45 
66 
50 
76 
66 
H 

Danbury  and  Norwalk 

24 
10 

Total 

630 

198 

Albany  and  Schenectady 

Albany  and  West  Stockbridge 

Attica  and  Buffalo 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna . . . , 


31i    , 

22      , 

33      , 
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HEW  YORK— Continued. 


Eoada. 

MIlea  in 
operatba. 

MUes  in 
progress. 

144 
3 

98 
464 
130 
118 

35 

32 
104 

22 
20J 

5 
53 
14 
76 

6 
78 
97 

Hudson  River                    

„ 

Skaneateles  and  Jordan 

33 

143 

69 
90 
45 
67 

76 
64 

87 

17 

32 

8 

75 

75 

100 

Buffalo  and  Olean 

75 

53 

Total     -                  ....                

2,148^ 

874 
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NEW  JEBSET. 


Eoade. 

Miles  ii. 

MCca  in 
progreas. 

15 
fi 
64 
33 
81 
64 
6 
33 

40 

45 

Totiil 

254 

85 

PENKSYLVANIA. 


Koails. 

Jliles  ill 
oiipvation. 

MiiBS  in 

36 
36 
24 
82 
9 
26' 
52 
10 
20 

Cumberland  Valley 

Little  Schuylkil! 

Mine  Hill 

30 
7 
214 
93 
17 
6 
30 
98 
25 
25 
20 
21 
22 
16 

Philadelphia,  Wilminffton,  and  Baltimore 

Schuylkill  Valley 

Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarre.,. 

Frauklin 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna 
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Strasburg 

Lykens  Valley 

jVesquehoning 

Room  Hun 

Chester  Valley ■-.. 

Lehigh,  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna. 

Pine   Grove 

Beaver  Meadow ■ 

York  and  Cumberland 

Sunbury  and  Erie 

Lackawanna  and  West'n 

Catawissa,  Williams  port,  and  Erie 

Delaware  and  Susquehanna 

Philadelpliia  and  Westchester 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company , 

Hempfietd 

Allegheny  Valley 

Columbia  branch 

Hanover  branch 

York  and  Wrightsville 

Lancaster  and  Harrisburg 

Susquehanna 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville 

Franklin  Canal 

Northeast 


Total. . 


E*.»aB. 

Miles  in 

MUcB  m 
progress. 

16 

11 

16 

,i^.ooglc 
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MAEVLAND. 


Roads. 

Miles  in 
ope  ration. 

Miles  in 

21 

304 
38 
3 
57 
10 

75 

Total                                                         

433 

75 

EoaclB. 

Miles  in 

Miles  in 

65 
33 
15 
50 

76 

60 
SO 
9 
32 
104 
60 
40 
76 
21 

Winchester  and  Potomac. . . 

75 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 

120 

Total. 

634 

610 
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NORTH  CAEOLIHA. 


399 


Ifoade. 

Miles  ia 
operation. 

Miles  ia 
progress. 

87 
162 

223 

Weldon  and  Cleveland                            

349 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Eoaila. 

Milea   n 

Milea  in 
pcogresB. 

941 

163 
110 
25 
15 

45 

117 

539 

Central 

Georgia 

Macon  and  Western . . . 
Western  and  Atlantic, , 

Southwestern 

Rome  branch 


Atlanta  and  Weatpoint 

Milledgeville 

Eaton  and  Milledgevillo 

Witbea  county 

Athens  branch 

Waynesboro' 

Savannah  and  Pensacola  (estimated) . . 
Brunswick  and  Pensacola  (estimated) . 

Total 


175 
101 
140 


400 
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FLORIDA. 


St.  Miirk'a  and  Tallahassee, 


Montgomery  and  West  Point.. 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

AJabama  and  Tennessee .. .. 

Alabanaa  Central 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Girard... 


381^ 
220 


Total. . 


S<HldR. 

HOosin 
operadon. 

Miles  ia 
progress. 

Raymond...  i     , 

7 
S8 
60 

ISO 

25 

Total. 

95 
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LOUISIANA. 


401 


Eosds. 

Miles  in 

Miles  in 
pragresa. 

6 
24 

6 
27 

New  Ojieans   and  Opelousas 

180 

Total 

63 

180 

Itoad. 

Miles  in 

Miles  .in 
progress. 

32 

TENNESSEE. 


Iloada. 

Miles  in 

MUes  in 
progresB. 

105 
80 

54 

30 

46 

119^ 

100 

30 

Total                                                 

1S5 

609J 
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KENTUCKY. 


Bonds. 

Miles  in 

Miloa  in 
progceas. 

29 
65 

3(j 

180 

130 

Total                                                       

94 

662 

KoR<ls. 

Miles  in 

Milca  in 

315 

200 

515 

Roads. 

ililea  in 
operation. 

Miles  b 
proHresB 

135 
60 
24 
16 
84 

134 
56 
54 

Mad  river 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield 

Cincinnati  and  Marietta 

265 
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OHIO— Coutimiei 


4b3 


Boads. 

Mi^ea  in 
operatiMi. 

Miles  in 

100 

XDlevdamd  N.  and  Toledo 

87 

ClevdiBid  P.  and  Ashtabula 

72 

Colianbus  U.  and  Piqua                                      ,    , . 

102' 

160 

60 
43 
20 

42 
37 
25 

11 

Imii              

25 

110 

131 

134 
69 

Ohiocentral       

S2 

150 

110 

140 

SO 

20 

Total 

1,154 

Eoade. 

Miles  in 
(.peration. 

Miles  in 
progi-ees. 

228 
133 

25 
8 

33 

427 
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raDIANA. 


N.  Albemy  &  Salem,  with  branch  round  L.  Michigan 

JeHersonville 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 

Shelby ville  branch 

RushviJle   branch 

Knightstown  branch 

Lawrencetiurg  and  IndianapoSi! 

Indiana  Central , 

Newcastle  and  Richmond 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine. 

Peru  and  Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis. 

Evansville  and  Illinois 

Indiana  Northern 


Ohio  and  Mississippi 

-  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis. , 
Wahash  Valley , 


Total. , 


Illinois  Central 

Gsdena  and  Chicago 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago. . 

Central  Military  Tract 

Peoria  and  Oquawka , 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Northern  Cross 

Sangamon  and  Morgan 

Alton  and  Sangamon 

Aurora   branch , 

St.  Charles  branch 

O'Fallon's  Coal-road 

Bellville  and  St.  Louis 

Terre  Haute  and  Alton 

Mississippi  and  Atlantic. . . 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Alton  and  Mt.  Carmel 


Total. . 


"CTODT^Tr- 
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"WISCONSIN. 


Roads. 

Miles  in 

Miles  in 

60 

60 

RECAPITULATION. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  — 
Rhode  Islands . . .. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carohna  . . . 


Florida.. 
Alabama 


Louisiana. , 

Texas 

Tennessee  . 
Kentucky. . 
Missouri . . . 

Ohio . . 

Michigan  . . 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Wisconsin  . 


614 
439 

1,128 


2,148i 
242 

1,215 
16 
433 
684 
247 
697 
857 
23 
161 


94 

1,154 
427 
755J 
296 
50 

12,808^ 


610 
248 
193 

794 


641i 
878 
180 
33 
479i 
663 
615 
1,854 

933 

1,771 
390 


yV^.OO^^IC 
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PART    V. 


CANADA. 

Area,  in  acres  :  Canada  East,  12S,659,e84;  Canada  West,  31,745,- 
635;  .total,  160,405,219  acres.     Population  in  1851,  1,843,865, 

The  province  of  Canada,  one  of"  the  most  extensive,  populous,  and 
wealthy  offshoots  of  a  colonizing  nation,  has  been  justly  tei"med  "the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Crown  of  England."  Though  stretching  in  longi- 
tude from  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  and  in 
latitude  from  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  northern  ocean  to  the  par- 
allel of  Pennsylvania,  it  derives  its  importance  not  so  much  from  gi^eat 
area,  diversity  of  climate,  and  productions,  as  from  geographical  and 
commercial  position. 

From  tide-water  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  this  prov- 
ince adjoins,  and  even  penetrates,  so  as  to  divide,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mercial as  well  as  important  agricultural  portions  of  the  United  States. 
The  shortest  land-route  between  the  heart  of  New  York  and  Michigan 
is  through  the  peninsula  of  Canada  West,  which  embraces  one-half 
the  coast  of  the  most  commercial  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 

The  "  diversity  of  production  "  ascribed  to  Canada  may  at  first  ap 
pear  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  name  is  associated  with  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  climate.  This  mistalien  idea  originated  in  the  fact  that  the 
eastern  or  historical  portion  of  Canada  is  foremost  in  the  mind — a  part 
substituted  for  the  whole ;  while  the  western  or  modern  section  of  the 
province  is  known  only  to  actual  visitors.  The  romantic  narratives  of 
Jacqiies  Carrer  and  Champlain,  the  early  trials  and  struggles  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  and  of  Frontenac,  De  Sales,  and  others  of  the  old  no- 
blesse of  France,  with  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  wai-s  of  the  Algonquins 
and  Iroquois,  have,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  been  the  chief  medium  of  information  respectmg  this,  England's 
most  important  colony. 

It  is  true  that  in  Eastern  Canada  there  Eire  extremes  of  climate  un- 
known in  the  northwestern  States.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean 
temperature  varies  but  little  in  the  two  regions.  The  intense  cold  of 
the  winter  makes  a  highway  to  the  operations  of  the  lumberman  over 
and  upon  every  lake  and  stream,  while  llie  earth  and  the  germs  of  vege- 
tation are  jealously  guarded  from  the  injuiious  effects  of  severe  frost  by 
a  thick  mantle  of  snow.  The  sudden  transition  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, melting  the  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  in  every  mountain 
stream,  converts  them  into  navigable  rivers,  dotonward,  for  bearing,  ia 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner,  the  fruits  of  the  lumber- 
man's winter  labor  to  its  market  on  tide-water.  The  cotittaeRccment  of 
vegetation  is  delayed  by  the  duration  of  the  snow,  but  its  maturity  is 
reached  about  the  same  period  as  in  the  western  country,  because  theie 
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has  been  a  smaller  loss  of  caloric  during  the  winter,  less  retardFition 
from  a  lingering  spring,  and  more  rapid  growth  from  the  constant  action 
of  a  strong  and  steady  summer  heat. 

Whatever  exceptions  maybe  taken  ro  the  cHmate  of  Eastern  Canada, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  embiuces  the  greater  portion  of  the  white- 
pine-beeiring  zone  of  Noith  America,  the  invaluable  product  of  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  those  conditions  of  climate,  (the  abundant  ice  and 
anow,)  which  have  given  it  such  imaginary  terrors.  There  is  scarcely 
one  article  or  class  of  articles  from  any  one  country  in  the  world  which 
afibrds  more  outward  freight,  or  employa  more  sea  tonnage,  than  the 
products  of  the  forests  of  British  North  America. 

WhUe  these  conditions  of  climate  and  production  give  necessarily  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  character  to  the  eastern  province,  the 
milder  climate  and  more  extensive  plains  of  Western  Canada  afFoixl  a 
field  for  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  pastoral  pursuits  unsurpassed  iis 
some  respects  by  the  most  favored  sections  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
peninsula  of  Canada  West,  almost  surrounded  by  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  unfrozen  water,  enjoys  a  chmate  as  mild  as  that  of  Noithern 
New  York.  The  peach  tree,  unprotected,  matures  its  fruit  south  and 
west  of  Ontario,  while  tobacco  has  been  successfully  cultivated  for 
years  on  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  During  the 
last  two  years.  Western  Canada  has  exported  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  barrels  of  flour,  and  over  three  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  at 
the  present  moment  the  surplus  stock  on  hand  is  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  There  is  probably  no  country  where  there  is  so  much 
wheat  grown,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  area  under  culti- 
vation, as  in  that  part  of  Canada  west  of  Kingston. 

The  commercial  position  of  Canada  West  as  a  "portage"  or  "step- 
ping-stone "  between  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  States  on  the 
Altantic  and  the  agricultural  and  mineral  ones  of  the  northwest,  is 
,  illustrated  by  the  Wellaud  canal,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Ontario 
and  Huron  railways. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of  Canada,  her  militajy  position  is 
worthy  of  notice.  She  is  the  most  northern  power  upon  this  continent ; 
and  in  configuration  upon  the  globe,  she  presents  a  triangular  form,  the 
apex  of  which  forms  the  extreme  southing,  and  penetrates  the  United 
States  frontier ;  while  the  base  is  remote,  and  rests  upon  the  icy  regions 
of  the  north. 

Flanked  by  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador  upon  the  east,  and 
by  the  almost  inaccessible  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on 
the  west,  she  can  only  be  attacked  "in  front;"  when,  retiring  into  more 
than  Scythian  fastnesses  on  the  Ottawa  and  Saguenay,  and  keeping  up 
communication  with  the  strong  forti'ess  of  Quebec,  she  can  maintain 
prolonged  and  powerful  resistance  against  foreign  hostile  invaders. 

Viewing  Canada  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  described  as  a  broad  belt  of 
country  lying  diagonally  along  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  from  Maine  to  Michigan,  and  between  the  42d 
and  49th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  The  great  river  St.  Lawrence 
presents  itself  conspicuously  as  a  leading  feature  in  its  physical  geog- 
raphy, traversing,  in  a  northeasterly  course,  the  grand  valley  which  it 
drains  in  its  mighty  career  to  the  ocean.  ,-.  , 
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The  very  beautiful  map  of  tSie  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  hereunto 
appended,  and  prepared  expressly  for  this  report,  by  Thomas  C.  Keefer, 
esq.,  a  civil  engineer  of  high  standing  and  eminent  abilities,  attached 
to  the  Canadian  Board  of  Works,  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  accuracy. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  this  new  and  excellent  map  is  respect- 
fully solicited.  It  presents  many  points  of  interest,  exhibiting,  as  it 
does,  at  one  view,  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence^  the  chain  of  "  fresh-water 
Mediterraneans,"  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  and  which  are  indeed  a  geo^ 
graphical  wonder,  as  also  their  position  an<]  relation  to  the  States  of 
the  West,  and  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  va- 
rious oiiitlets  to  the  sea,  of  this  valuable  section  of  North  America. 

COMMERCE  OF  CANADA. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  commerce  of  Canada  had 
reached  a  respectable  position.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  then  the  only 
outlet  of  Canada,  and  also  of  that  portion  of  the  United  Slates  lying 
upon  and  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain;  and  the  port  of  Que- 
bec received  indifferently  American  and  Canadian  prodace  for  expor- 
tation to  the  West  Indies  and  British  North  American  colonies. 

Although  Upper  Canada  then  scarcely  produced  sufficient  food  to 
support  her  own  immigration,  the  lower  province  was  already  a  large 
exporter  of  wheat,  and  continued  so  until  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 
fly  reduced  her  to  her  "present  position  of  an  importer  from  the  upper 
province. 

Mr.  Keefer,  ia  his  Prize  Essay  upon  the  Canals  of  Canada,  says: 

"A  wise  and  liberal  policy  was  adopted  with  regard  to  our  exports 
previous  to  1822.  The  products  of  either  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  indifferently  exported  to  the  sister  colonies,  as  if  of  Canadian 
origin ;  and  those  markets  received  not  only  our  own,  but  a  lai'ge  share 
of  American  breadstuffs  and  provisions.  Our  timber  was  not  only  ad- 
mitted freely  into  the  British  markets,  but  excessive  and  almost  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed  upon  importations  of  this  article  from  the 
Baltic,  for  the  pnrpose  of  fostering  Canadian  trade  and  British  ship- 
ping. .  The  British  market  was  closed,  by  prohibition,  against  our  wheat 
until  1814,  which  was  then  only  admitted  when  the  price  in  England 
rose  to  about  two  dollars  per  bushel — a  privilege  in  a  great  measuj'e 
nugatory;  but  the  West  Indies  and  lower  provinces  gave  a  sufficient 
demand  so  long  as  the  free  export  of  American  produce  was  permitted 
by  this  route.  As  early  as  1793,  our  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  by 
the'  ^.  Lawrence  were  as  high  as  100,000  barrels,  and  rose  in  1S09 
to  230,000  barrels.  The  Berfln  and  Milan- decrees,  and  English  orders 
in  council  thereon,  of  1807;  President  Jefferson's  embargo  of  1808, 
with  increased  duties  levied  upon  Baltic  timber,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence,  so  that  the  tonnage  arriving  at  Quebec 
in  1810  was  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  in  1800.  The  war  of 
1812  and  1815  naturally  checked  a  commerce  so  much  dependent 
upon  the  Americans;  and  we  therefore  find  but  little  increase  of  the 
tonnage  amved  m  1820  over  that  of  1810.  In  1822  the  Canada 
Trade  Acts  of  the  imperial  parliament,  by  imposing  a  duly  upon  Amer- 
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ioan  agricultural  produce  entering  the  British  American  colonies  and 
the  West  Indies,  destroyed  one-lialf  of  the  export-trade  of  the  St; 
Lawrence;  and  the  simultaneous  abundEtnce  of  the  English  harvest 
forbade  our  exports  thither, 

"As  a  recompense  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1822, 
our  flour  and  wheal.,  in  1835,  were  admitted  inio  the  United  Kingdom 
at  a  fixed  duty  of  five  shiOings  sterling  per  quarter.  The  opening  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  at  this  critical  juncture  gave  a  per- 
manent direction  to  those  American  exports  which  had  before  sought 
Quebec,  and  an  amount  of  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  ■ 
which  would  not  have  been  reached  had  the  British  action  of  1S25 
preceded  that  of  1822.  The  accidental  advantages  resulting  from  the 
differences  which  arose  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  on  the 
ecore  of  reciprocal  navigation,  (which  diffei-ences  led  to  the  interdiction 
of  the  United  States  export  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  and  reduced  it 
from  a  value  of  $2,000,000,  in  1826,  to  less  than  $2,000  in  1830,) 
restored  for  a  time  our  ancient  commerce.  The  trade  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  also  assisted  by  the  readmission  free  in  1826  (after  four 
years  exclusion)  of  American  timber  and  ashes  for  the  British  market, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  our  flour  for  the  West  India 
market,  and  therefore  rapidly  recovered,  and  in  1830  far  surpassed  its 
position  of  18S0. 

"In  1831  there  was  a  return  to  the  policy  which  existed  previous  to 
1832.  United  States  products  of  the  forests'  and  agriculture  were 
admitted  into  Canada  free,  and  could  be  exported  thence  as  Canadian 
produce  to  all  countries,  except  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  an  additional 
advantage  was  conferred  by  the  imposition  of  a  differential  duty,  in 
our  favor,  upon  foreign  lumber  entering  the  West  Indian  and  South 
American  possessions.  Our  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  by  sea  in  that 
year  w^ere  about  400,000  bushels — chiefly  to  Britain,  where  a  scarcity 
then  existed,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeding  the  flour  export  of  1809. 
This  amount,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  nearer  home,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  liy  in  Lower  Canada,  wa.s  not  again  exceeded  until  1844. 
Between  1832  and  1839  a  scai'city  and  great  demand  for  breadstuff's 
arose  in  the  United  States,  and  the  crops  in  England  being  unusually 
abundant  between  1831  and  1836,  the  order  of  things  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  reversed,  so  that  in  1833  wheat  was  shipped  from  Britain  to 
Quebec.  A  farther  supply  came  also  from  Archangel,  These  imports 
in  1835  and  1836  amounted  to  about  800,000  bushels.  A  similar 
demand  in  1829  had  turned  our  exportation  of  breadstuffs  inland  to  a 
very  large  amount;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  fluctuations  of  our  ex- 
ports, the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rapidly  increased 
in  importance  and  value,  with  no  continued  relapse,  down  to  the  year 
1842.  The  revulsion  in  1843  was  general,  being  one  of  those  periodical 
crises  which  affect  commerce,  but  was  aggravated  in  Canada  by  a 
repetition  of  the  measures  of  1822,  not  confined  this  time  to  the  provi- 
sion-trade only,  but  attacking  the  great  staple  of  Quebec — timber. 
The  duties  on  Baltic  timber,  in  Britain,  were  reduced,  the  free  impor- 
tation of  American  flour  was  stopped  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
thereon,  and  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  annihilated  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  American  ffour  brought  into  those  islands,  i  By 
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imposing  a  duty  of  two  shillings  sterling  per  barrel  upon  American 
flour  imported  into  Canada,  and  reducing  it  in  the  West  Indies  from! 
five  to  two  shillings,  an  improvemetrt  eqaal  to  five  shillings  sterling  per 
barrel  was  made  in  the  new  position  of  American  flour  exported  from 
the  Mississippi,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  The  yalue  of  our  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  in  1830  {during  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans) 
amounted  to  $906,000;  and  in  1846,  it  was  $4,000. 

"  Our  export  to  the  lower  provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Cape  Breton,  &c.)was  at  ils  highest  point  in  1836,  mice  which  time  it 
has  fluctuated,  but  never  reached  its  position  of  that  year.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  that  time  the  Americans  were  importing  bread- 
stuffs,  and  could  not,  therefore,  compete  with  Quebec  in  the  supply  of 
these  provinces.  The  act  of  1842  was  nearly  as  destructive  to  our  trade 
with  the  gulf  provinces  as  with  the  West  Indies ;  but  since  the  opening  of 
our  canals,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  this  trade.  In  1841  (before 
the  passing  of  the  Gladstone  Act)  our  export  trade  with  the  lower  prov- 
inces was  worth  $456,000  annually,  which  amount  fell  off  to  $304,000 
in  1844.  In  1845  the  enlarged  Welland  and  Beaubarnois  canals  were 
opened,  and  since  that  period  it  has  gradually  recovered,  so  that,  since 
the  opening  of  the  enlarged  Lachine  canal,  it  has  exceeded  its  position 
of  1841,  and  is  now  increasing  eveiy  year.  As  the  interruption  (rfour 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  by  the  Canada  Trade  Act  in  1899  was 
followed  in  1895  by  the  permanent  admission  of  our  breadstuffs  into 
the  British  market,  and  by  the  concessions  in  1826,  so  its  second 
interruption,  or  rather  destruction,  in  1842,  was  succeeded  in  1843  by 
the  important  privilege  of  exporting  American  wheat,  received,  under 
a  comparatively  nominal  duly,  as  Canadian,  without  proof  of  origin, 
in  the  British  market.  This  measure  was  a  virtual  premium  of  about 
six  shdhngs  sterling  per  quarter  upon  American  exports  to  Britain 
through  the  St.  Lawrence;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  indirect  blow 
at  the  Enghsh  Corn  Laws,  it  contained — hke  a  bombshell — the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction.  This  very  partial  measure  rapidly  swelled  our 
exports  of  flour  and  wheat,  so  that  in  1846  over  half  a  million  of 
barrels,  and  as  many  bushels,  iif  these  two  staples  were  shipped  from 
Canada  by  sea. 

"  The  injury  threatened  to  the  timber-trade  of  the  St.  Lawrehce  by 
the  Act  of  1849  was  averted  by  the  subsequent  railway  demand  in 
England,  so  that  our  exports  of  this  article  have  been  greater  since  tliat 
period  than  before. 

"In  1846  steps  were  taken  in  the  British  legislature  which  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  that  preference  which  the  St.  Lawrence  had  so  fit- 
fuUy  enjoyed  as  the  i-oute  for  American  exports  to  England ;  and  the 
new  system  came  inio  full  operation  in  1849.  The  intermediate  demand, 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  has  thrown  much  uncer- 
tainty upon  the  final  tendency  of  this  important  change  in  our  relations 
with  the  mother  country ;  and,  as  a  necessaiy  consequence,  the  ancient 
system  of  'ships,  colonies,  and  commerce'  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
In  1847  the  control  of  our  customs  was  abandoned  by  the  imperial 
legislature,  and  the  last  and  most  important  measure,  which  has  relieved 
us  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  British  navigation  laws,  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1350."  ,  -  . 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  previous  to  1846  the  colonial  poUcy  of  the 
British  government-,  although  vacillating  and  contradictory,  encouraged 
the  sea-trade  of  Canada  by  affording  a  market  for  her  productions, 
and  discouraged  expoits  inland  to  the  United  States.  Likewise,  by 
imperial  control  over  the  colonial  tariff,  the  mother  country  established 
difterential  duties  against  importations  inland,  thus  throwing  the  sup- 
ply of  Western  Canada  into  tne  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  the 
contraband  dealers  on  the  western  frontier. 

Neai^ly  the  whole  revenue  from  customs  being  collected  in  Lower 
Canada,  although  an  equal  and  even  greater  consumption  was  claimed 
for  the  upper  province,  a  controversy  respecting  the  division  of  this 
revenue  became  annually  more  and  more  severe,  with  the  increased 
population  and  demands  of  Canada  West,  and  was  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent appeal  to,  and  of  adjustment  by,  the  mother  country.  The  in- 
surrection of  the  French  population,  and  consequent  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  was  taken  advantage  of  to  bring  about 
a  legislative  union  of  the  two  provinces,  which  accordingly  took  place 
in  1841,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  rev- 
enue. Perhaps  the  remembrance  ot  this  altercation  had  some  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Canadian  legislature  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  differential  duties.  The  imperial  government  formally  aban- 
doned all  control  over  the  Canadian  tariff'  in  1847,  and,  in  their  next 
session,  the  colonial  legislature  abolished  the  differential  and  prohibi- 
tory duties  on  imports  inland;  thus  placing  the  mother  country  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  foreigners.  The  commercial  interest  of  the 
lower  province  yielded  to  this  policy  from  sympathy  with  the  free- 
trade  movements  in  England;  while  it  is  probable  that  the  western 
province  supported  the  measure  as  a  means  of  emancipation  irom 
.   the  monopoly  of  then-  imports  by  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

The  repeal  (by  the  abolition  of  the  British  Com  Laws)  of  all  priv- 
ileges in  favor  of  Canadian  breadstuffs  in  the  British  markets,  the  hos- 
tile tai'iff  of  the  United  States,  and  the  trammelled  condition  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  navigation,  (yet  unfreed  from  the  restrictions  of  the  British 
Navigation  Laws,)  fell  heavily  upon  the  Canadians.  The  scanty  sup- 
ply of  vessels  in  the  St  Lawrence,  (hitherto  a  "close  boi"ough,"  for 
British  shipping  only,)  and  the  abundant  supply  of  outward  freights 
aflbrded  by  the  timber  coves  of  Quebec,  had  so  enhanced  all  other 
freight  outward,  that  nothing  but  the  premium  offered  by  the  British 
Corn  Laws  made  the  route  thraugh  the  St.  Lawrence  more  favorable 
than  by  New  York,  even  with  the  burden  of  the  United  States  tai'iff. 
When,  therefore,  this  premium  was  withdrawn,  and  the  English  mar- 
ket was  no  longer  the  most  profitable,  the  expoits  of  Canada  West 
(the  surplus-producing  section  of  the  province)  turned  toward  New 
York.  The  proximity  of  this  city  to  the  wheat-exporting  districts  of 
Canada,  and  the  facilities  of  exporting  and  importing  in  bond,  by  New 
York  canal  and  other  internal  artificial  avenues,  produced  such  a  di- 
version of  Canadian  exportsof  flour  and  wheat  that  the  quantity  so  sent 
to  New  York  in  1850  exceeded,  laa-gely,  that  exported  by  sea  through 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  relative  export  of  Canadian 
flour  and  wheat  inland  and  by  sea : 
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Flour  and  wheat  escorted  from  Canada  in  1S50  and  1851. 


1850. 

1851. 

Esporwa  to  and  through— 

Koiff. 

\Vlieat. 

Flour. 

Wlieat. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Ban-ela. 

Busheb. 

19,344 
260,373 
33,999 
90,988 

66,001 
1,094,444 

10,860 
259,875 
30,609 
11,940 

101,655 
670,202 
18,195 

Lake  Champlain 

192,913 

Total  exported  iuland 

404, 103 
280,618 

684,791 

1,353,363 
88,4^ 

313,984 
371, 610 

790,678 
161, 313 

1,441,833 

684,894 
90,819 

951,990 

Decrease  in  inland  export  to  United 

Increase  in  sea  export  from  Canada. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  Canadian  flour  and 
wheat  imported,  the  amount  bonded  for  exj)ortation,  and  the  amount 
entered  for  consumption  at  each  port  of  entry  : 


Total  imported  1851. 

Total  bonded  1851. 

Total  duty  paid  1851.  ' 

Ports. 

Flour. 

■Wheat. 

Hour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Barrels. 

BuBhels. 

Bari'els. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

10,860 
259,  875 

30,609 
•11,940 

101,655 
670,302 
18, 195 

10.763 
253, 657 
30,587 
11, 940 

38,316 
661,409 
17,773 

97 

1,218 

33 

Oswego 

Ogdembui^ 

8,793 
42a 

At  other  porta 

313,  S84 

88 

790,678 
5,664 

311,947 

767,498 

1,337 
88 

23, 180 

313, 333 

796,342 

311,947 

767,498 

1,425 

28,844 

'From  Canada  retnru  of  exports. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  importation  from  Cannda 
in  1851,  and  an  increase  in  her  exports  by  sea,  which  do  not,  with 
respect  to  wheat  at  least,  counterbalance  the  deficiency  of  inland  ex- 
ports. As  the  Canadian  wheat  crop  of  1851  exceeded  that  of  any 
ibrmer  year,  the  presumption  is  that  the  low  prices  which  ruled  during 
last  year  retained  much  of  the  surplus  in  the  province. 
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The  fact,  however,  that,  of  the  flour  exported  from  Canada,  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  which  were  sent  Co  the  United  States  in  1850  exceeded 
the  total  exports  by  sea  in  that  year,  and  that  in  1851  this  was  rei- 
verseii,  is  very  significant,  coRsidering  that  the  Canadians  are  now 
Cradirag  upon  equal  terms  with  the  United  StaLes  in  the  markets  of  the 
mother  .country  and  those  of  other  foreign  States.  To  elucidate  this, 
I  m«a  refer  to  the 

INTBKCOLONIAI,   TBADE. 

The  export  of  fiour  from  Canada,  %  sm,  to  the  British  North  Amer 
Jcan  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  since 
i84i,  has  been  as  follows: 

Barrflls. 

1S44 19,530 

1845 -         26,694 

1.846 - 35,152 

1847 , 66,195 

1848 65,834 

1849 : 79,492 

1850 : -■. 140,872 

JS51 , .-■■■      154,766 

The  amount  exported  to  these  colonies,  in  bond,  through  New  Tork 
and  Boston,  in  1851,  was— 


Flosr. 

■mmt. 

New  York 

86,089 
4,590 

6,793 

91,279 

making  the  total  export  to  these  colonies  246,039  barrels — an  increase 
of  over  twelve-fold  in  eight  years. 

The  substitution  of  Canadian  for  American  flour  in  the  consumption 
of  the  "  lower  colonies"  has  been  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the 
ship-canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  aided  by  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
betweea  these  colonies  and  Canada;  and  because  the  exclusion  of  the 
latter  from  the  American  domestic  market  has  forced  Canadian  flour 
through  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  compete  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
United  States, 

The  articles  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been  taken,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, to  illustrate  the  export-trade  of  Canada,  its  direction  and  dis- 
tribution. The  remEu^ks  above,  however,  apply  to  all  other  provisions 
of  which  she  produces  a  surplus. 

In  the  import-trade,  sugar,  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  consump- 
tion, may  be  taken  to  illustrate  a  change  as  favorable  to  Canada  as 
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tbat  in  the  esport,  of  flour.  In  1849  the  value  of  sugars  imported  from 
the  United  States  was  double  that  from  the  lower  colonies.  In  1851 
the  value  from  the  United  States  was  $258,848,  and  from  the  colonies 
S269,300.  .  In  1849  nearly  one-haJf  of  the  sugar  was  imported,  inland, 
Com  and  through  the  United  States — the  proportion  being  5,152,000 
pounds,  out  of  the  total  importation  of  11,613,000  pounds.  In  1850  the 
importation  rose  to  15,736,000  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  fur- 
nished 6,522,000  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third.  In  1851  the- 
number  of  pounds  imported  was  20,175,046,  of  which  5,640,000  pounds 
were  from  the  United  States,  and  5,880,000  pounds  from  the  lower 
colonies. 

The  imports  of  sugar  intoCanada  in  1851  were: 

From  British-  colonies $269,300 

"     United  States 958,848 ' 

"     Other  foreign  countries 226,316 

"     Great  Britain. -. 171,140 


925,604 


With  respect  to  the  route  of  importation,  the  inland  import  in  1849, 
as  we  have  seen,  nearly  equalled  that  by  sea;  but  in  1861  the  value  of 
sugars  imported  by  sea  was  $712,408,  against  $278,468  by  inland 
routes.  Canadian  vessels  load  at  the  lake  ports  with  breadstuff's  and 
provisions,  which  they  cairy,  without  transhipment,  to  Haliiax  or  St. 
John,  Newfoundland,  exchanging  there  for  a  return  cargo  of  sugars, 
molasses,  fish,  and  oils.  This  trade  is  of  course  confined  to'  .British 
vessels;  and  as  fish  and  other  products  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  flour,  provisions,  &c,,  of  Canada,  are  exchanged  duty- 
free, a  direct  free-trade  between  the  maiitirae  and  agricultural  districts 
of  British  North  America  is  now  in  full  operation,  from  which  New- 
foundland only  is  excluded — ^the  necessities  of  that  goverament  forbid- 
ding her  from  taking  off  the  duly  on  Canada  flour.  Her  fish  and  oil 
me  therefore  treated  as  foreign  in  the  Canadian  ports. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  progressive  imports  into  Canada 
of  sugars  from  the  British  North  American  colonies : 

1849 j£28,716      $114,864 

1850 51,317         205,208 

1851 67,325         269,300 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  commerce  of  Canada  is  at 
present  in  a  stale  of  transition.  No  certain  predictions  can  now  be 
offered  to  show  how  far"  her  efforts  at  commercial  independence  will 
be  successful,  or  what  influence  she  may  be  enabled  to  exert  over  the 
general  commerce  of  the  western  lakes  and  adjoining  districts.  A 
short  review  of  her  position  and  resources  will  be  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
senting this  question, 

THE   COMMERCIAL  PORTS  OP  CANADA. 

Quebec. — In  latitude  46°  48'  north,  longitude  71'^  12'  west.  Popula- 
tion in  1851,  42,052. 
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Quebec  is  the  most  ancient,  as  -well  as  tlie  most  ituportant,  port  of 
Canada,  and  embraces  the  outports  of  Gasp6,  New  Carlisle,  the  Mag- 
dalen islands,  and  several  in  the  river  below  Quebec.  Tlie  province 
of  Canada  extends  eastward  to  the  straits  of  Belle-Isle,  embracing-  the 
isbnd  of  St.  Paul,  (between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,)  the 
Magdalen  islands,  the  Bird  rocks,  and  Anticosti.  In  the  Magdalens 
a  aub-coUector  is  stationed,  who  reported  some  $226,000  worth  of  ex- 
ports in  1848;  but  no  return  of  imports  is  taken,  and  no  duties,  appa- 
rently, are  levied.  The  other  islandis  are  occupied  cailj  for  hgnt- 
houses  and  relief  stations. 

The  harbor  of  Quebec  is  not  unlike  that  of  New  York — the  island  of 
Orleans  sei-ving  as-  a  barrier  from  a  northeast  sea,  an<],  like  Long 
Island,  affording  two  channels  of  approach.  A  frontage  of  about  fifteen 
miles  on  both  sides  oi' the  river  not  only  afibrds  the  necessary  wharves, 
but  coves  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  float  some  thirty  to  forty  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  about  eighty  millions  of"  superficial  feet  of  deals, 
besides  staves,  lathwood,  &c.  A  fresh  water  tidei  rising  eighteen  feet 
at "  springs,"  offers  no  impediment  to  the  shipment  of  tirhber,  the  great 
business  of  the  port,  the  vessels  so  engaged  being  anchored  in  the 
stream,  (which  aitbrds  good  holding-ground,)  where  their  cargoes  are 
floated  to  them  at  every  tide.  The  tide  extends  ninety  miles  above 
Quebec,  and  the  water  does  not  become  perfectly  salt  until  an  equal 
distance  is  reached  below;  thus  there  is  a  fiesh-water  tide  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  beyond  the  salt  water,  and  sea  navigation  to 
Montreal,  ninety  miles  farther,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
salt  water.  The  river  navigation  may  be  said  to  terminate  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Quebec,  (where  pilots  are  first  taken,) 
but  the  combined  gulf  and  river  navigation  extends  upwaids  of  seven 
hundred  miles  before  we  reach  the  Atlantic,  with  which  it  has  no  less 
than  three  connexions.  The  most  northern  of  these — the  straits  of 
Belle-Isle — is  in  navigable  order  about  five  months,  and  affords  a  pas- 
sage to  Liverpool  more  ihan  two  hundred  miles  shorter  than  [he  route 
by  Cape  Race,  making  the  distance  fiom  Quebec  more  than  four  hun- 
■  dred  miles  shorter  than  from  New  York.  By  using  this  passage  the 
navigable  route  between  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  and  any  port  in 
Britain  is  as  short  as  that  from  New  York  harbor  to  the  same  poit. 
The  middle  channel,  by  which  the  Atlantic  is  reached,  is  about  fifty 
miles  wide,  and  contains  St.  Paul's  island,  which,  with  its  two  light- 
houses, affords  an  excellent  point  of  departure.  By.  this  channel  Que- 
bec is  brought  nearer  to  any  port  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  the  Indian 
ocean,  than  New  York.  The  southern  passage  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Gut  of  Causo,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  fishing,  coasting,  and 
West  India  trade. 

Thegulf  of  and  river  St.  Lawrence  have  been  most  elaborately  sur- 
veyed by  the  accurate  and  accompfished  Captain  Bayfield,  Royal 
navy,  an  inspection  of  whose  charts  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  commercial  quahties  of  this  navigation.  The  exclusive 
montjpoly  by  British  ships  of  this  route  hitherto,  the  buoyant  character 
of  the  cargo — timber,  the  ignorance  of  the  inasters,  and  excesses  of  the 
men,  have  been  more  fruitful  causes  of  disaster  than  the  natural  con- 
tingencies of  the  route.    Heretofore,  in  many  instances,  gld  and  un- 
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serviceable  vessels,  comnifinded  by  men  whose  pay  was  less  than  that 
of  a  good  mechanic,  were  sent  out  in  September  for  a  cai-go  of  timber. 
A  month  of  dissipation  in  Quebec  sent  the  crew  to  sea  diminished  in 
numbers  by  desertion,  with  weakened  physical  powers,  and  insufficient 
clothing.  When,  therefore,  the  cold  November  blasts  in  the  gulf  were 
encountered,  fcHT  want  of  ordinary  exertions,  strength,  and  intelligence, 
the  vessel  went  ashore.  Notwithstanding,  considering  that  over  naif  a 
million  of  tons  of  shipping  annually  enter  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  wiU  be 
found  that  the  per-centage  of  losses  has  been  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
British  and  Irish  channels,  or  the  keys  of  Florida.* 

The  tonnage  inward  and  outward,  by  sea,  from  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, for  1851,  with  the  number  of  disasters  within  the  gulf  and 
river,  was  as  follows. 
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Quebec 

Montreal 

1,305 

533,821 
55,660 

17.765 
3,181 

1,394 
195 

586,093 
37,5(S 

19,300 
1,540 

2,699 
426 

1,119,914 
93,228 

37,065 
3,721 

11 

Total 

1,530 

589,481 

19,946 

1,589 

623,661 

20,840 

3,125 

1,213,143 

40,786 

11 

The  disasters  at  Key  West,  for  the  same  year,  were  about  fifty  jfl 
number,  and  on  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Montreal,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three;  where,  says  the  i;cpor^r, 
"  five  steamers,  three  propellers,  and  thirty-seven  sailing  vessels,  weot 
out  of  existence  entirely." 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  sailing  vessels,  numberiag  ]|^,726 
tons,  and  four  steamers,  giving  1,462  tons,  form  the  list  of  wrecks  of 
vessels   belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  1850. 

Such  an  extent  of  land-lQcked  navigation  as  the  St.  Lawrence  pre-, 
sents  between  the  pilot-ground  (near  the  Saguena^],  amd  the  Atlantic 
would  he,  in  thick  weather,  or  snow  storms,  ccs^iUered  hazardous, 
were  it  not  for  the  gi-eat  width  of  beating-ground  ^  (nowhere  less  thaji 
twenty-five  miles,  and  averaging  over  fifty i)  the  absence  of  all  shoals 
or  reefs  in  or  near  the  channel,  and  the  achnirable  soundings  displayed 
by  the  charts. 

The  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Ne"fffottndla.nd  and  Cape  Breton, 
converge  upon  St.  Paul's  island,  a  lofty  an,d  picturesque  rack,  for- 
which  a  vessel  may  stand  bold  ift  a  Sig-  Inside  of  St.  Paul's  a  bank^ 
with  sixty  fathoms,  leads,  by  a  direct  line  on  its  outer  edge,  clearing 
Antlcosti,  into  the  chops  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  northward  of  this 
line  is  deep  water ;  south^ai'd,  regular  soundings ;  so  that,  in  thick  or 

"  See  Part  X  for  etateoieirts  of  tiwber  trade,  and  tonnage  eBi^fpyecl,, 
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foggy  weather,  tlie  lead  is  an  unening  guide.  On  entering  the  river 
the  south  shore  gives  uniform  soundings  all  the  way  to  the  pilot-ground, 
the  water  'shoaling  so  regularly  that  a  vessel  may  at  any  point  deter- 
mine her  ■  distance  from  the  shore  within  a  mile  by  the  lead  alone, 
while  at  all  points  she  may  approach  this  shore  within  this  distance. 
.  The  admirable  position  of  Pomte  des  Monts,  (with  a  light-house  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,)  projecting  with  a  bold  shore  several 
mUes  from  the  general  trend  of  the  north  snore,  forms,  with  its  anchor- 
age on  both  sides,  a  common  point  of  depaature  for  inwai^d  and  out- 
ward-bound vessels. 

The  recent  application  of  steam  to  ocean  commerce  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  this  navigation;  particularly  with  reference  to  com- 
munication with  Britain,  the  great  centre  of  European  steam  navigation 
and  commerce.  The  two  great  drawbacks  to  ocean  steam  navigation 
are,  the"  quantity  of  fuel  which  must  be  carried  and  the  resistance 
'which  a  heavy  sea  offers  to  progress  whether  the  wind  be  fair  or  foul. 
On  the  St.  Lawrence  route  these  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  or  to 
the  straits  of  Belle-Isie,  is  under  1,700  mUes;  and  coal  is  found  in 
-abundance,  and  of  excellent  steaming  qualities,  at  several  points  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  Quebec 
■will  be  made  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  as  the  steamer  will  run 
under  the  shelter  of  either  shore,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

This  notice  of  the  position  of  the  port  of  Quebec  with  reference  to 
steim  navigation  with  Europe  has  been  deemed  essential  at  this  time, 
,  inaimucli  as  the  government  of  Canada  are  now  receiving  proposals  for 
the  estabhshraent  of  a  line  of  screw-steamers  to  ply  upon  this  route 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  to  communicate,  with  the  terminus 
of  the  railroads  from  Canada,  at  Portland,  for  the  present,  and  Halifax 
as  soon  as  the  scheme  of  a  grand  intercolonial  railway  from  Quebec 
to  Halifax  shall  have  been  carried  out. 

It  may  now  be  praper  to  allude  to  tiie  inducements  which  lead  to  this 
course — in  other  words,  to  liie 

SEA-TRADE  OF  CANADA. 

The  great  staple  of  Quebec  is  timber,  and  hitherto  her  trade  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  this  staple,  Montj-eal  being  the  point  where 
the  agricultui'al  exports  of  the  upper  province  are  exchanged  for  the 
supplies  of  foreign  goods  required  for  the  same  districts.  The  timber 
is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Ottawa  river;  (which,  with  its  numerous  and 
important  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  over  ten  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  finest  pine-betuing  land,)  and  also  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  drained  by  a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes  emptying 
through  the  rivers  Otonabee  and  Trent,  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  (thus 
,  escapmg  the  open  water  of  Ontario,)  h^om  which  the  rafts  are  floated 
to  Quebec.  Thus,  by  the  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  raiting, 
timber  is  borne  by  the  current,  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  to  Quebec,  from  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles — even  from  the 
lands  drained  by  Hudson's  bay  and  Lake  Huron.    The  ^nual  supply 
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varies  with  tlie  export,  but  seems  capable  of  almost  illimitable  exten- 
sion. In  1846  tbe  supply  of  square  timber  exceeded  thirty-seven 
millions  of  cubic  feet ;  that  of  sawed  deals,  sixty  millions  of  feet,  boajd 
measure;  besides  some  fifty  thousand  tons  of  staves,  lath-wood,  &c.; 
the  whole  (at  the  usual  rate  of  forty  cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  amounting  to 
one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  worth,  at  the 
ruling  prices  of  that  year,  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Reducing  the  cubic  to  superficial  measure,  for  the  sake  of  comparison 

.with  Albany  and  Bangor,  the  supply  of  square  timber  and  deals  (ex- 
clusive of  staves,  lath-wood,  &c.)  brought  to  Quebec  in  that  year 
exceeded  five  hundred  niillions  of  feet.     The  stock  wintered  over  ex- 

.  ceeded  twenty-one  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  the  export 
twenty-four  and  a  quarter  millions,  loading  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  over  half  a  million. 

The  following  shows  Uie  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  inward 
and  outward  in  Quebec,  with  the  export  of  wliite-pine  timber,  (the 
leading  article,)  for  the  last  eight  years : 


„,.„. 

o„. 

,„.. 

w".t"pZ. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

yes.,s. 

.   Tous. 

Cubio  feet. 

1,232 
1,489 
1,480 
1,210 
1,188 
1,184 
1,196 
1,305 

451, 142 
576, 541 
568,225 
479, 124 
452,436 
465,088 
465,804 
533,821, 

1,239 
1,499 
1,467 
1,215 
1,194 
1,243 
1,275 

453,894 
684,540 
572,373 
489,817 
457,430 
481,227 
494,021 
586,093 

The  greatest  number  of  ships  outward  in  any  year  previous  to  1851 
,was  in  1845,  when  1,499  cleared  out,  with  a  tonnage  of  684,540.  In 
1851  the  Jiumher.oi'  vessels  outward  is  less,  but  the  tonnage  is  greater, 
than  that  of  any  former  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  since 
1845,  the  duty  upon  Baltic  limber  in  Britain  has  been  reduced. 

The  value  of  exports  fi-om  Quebec  depends  upon  the  market  price 
of  tirr^ber,  which  ranges  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  was  greatest 
.  in  1845,  when  the  price  of  timber  was  highest,  although  the  tonnage 
outward,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  the  commej^ce,  was  less  than.m 
1851.  The  progress  of  the  imports  is  an  index  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  port,  as  the  articles  are  general  merchandise,  which  do  not  fluctuate 
as  much  in  value  as  the  exports. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  imports  for  a  series  of  yeai's  at  the' 
port  of  Quebec : 

1841 ^217,917  1871,668 

1843 316,670  866,680 

1843 403,327  1,608,908 

1844 655,869  2,033,476' 
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1845 ^719,393  $2,849,592 

1846 750,983  3,003,933 

1847 796,917  3,187,668 

1848 574,208  2,296,833 

1849 438,673  1,754,692 

1850 686,441  2,745,764 

1851. 833,904  3,335,616 

The  progress  of  exports  inland,  which  l!>r  1851  includes   transit 
,  goods  for  United  States,  is  shown  as  follows: 


YeEi. 

Bj.». 

Maml. 

Total  export. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

«4,833,Sra 
5,027,180 
5,621,988 

«130,988 
162,912 
765,588 

^1,241,215 
1,297,523 
1,594,394 

84,964,860 
5,190,092 
6,377,570 

The  imports  of  1851  are  exclusive  of  railway  and  other  iron,  im- 
ported in  transitu,  for  western  States,  valued  at  |750,000. 

The  imports  at  Quebec  in  1851  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  former 
year,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  port,  import  and  export,  for  the 
past  year,  probably  equalled  its  best  ones  when  imder  the  protective 
policy  of  the  mother  country. 

In  order,  however,  to  present  the  sea-trade  of  Canada,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  treatQuebec  and  Montreal  as  one  port.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  Quebec  is  generally  more  than  double  those  of  Montreal, 
■while  the  imports  of  the  latter  are  double  those  of  Quebec.  This  latter 
difference  is  sensibly  lessening  in  favor  of  Quebec,  as  that  city  is  now 
becoming  the  point  of  transhipment  for  goods  in  transit  to  western 
■States,  which  will  relatively  greatly  increase  the  value  of  her  imports; 
while,  as  she  will  always  be  the  timber-mart,  no  corresponding  decline 
of  her  exports  is  to  be  anticipated.  Ships  of  the  largest  burden  are 
brought  up  to  Quebec  by  the  tide ;  but  the  ajiproach  to  Montreal  is 
.  limited  by  the  shallowness  of  water  in  Lake  St.  Peter,  giving  at  low 
water  only  thirteen  feet,  and  is  burdened  with  a  towage  against  the 
current  of  the  river.  The  work  of  deepening  Lake  St.  Peter  is  now  in 
progress,  with  fejr  prospects  ol  success,  and  in  another  year  or  two 
vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  water  may  come  to  Montreal. 

Vessels  loading  at  Montreal  are  frequently  obliged  to  lighter  a  por- 
tion of  their  cargo  through  the  lalie,  and  are,  therefore,  recleared  at 
Quebec.  Again,  imports  in  the  large  ships  which  stop  at  Quebec  are 
lightered  up  to  Montreal;  thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  commerce  of  the  two  ports. 

Again,  by  means  of  the  ship-canals,  the  inland  lake  and  river  ports 
of  Canada  carry  on  a  direct  trade  by  sea ;  and,  although  the  regulations 
require  their  exports  to  be  reported  at  tide-water,  their  direct  imports 
are  not  noticed  at  Montreal  or  Qtiebec,  but  are  passed  up  under  a 
"frontier  bond,"  and  entered  at  the  port  of  destination-j,  (^~qqoJ(> 
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In  [he  following  statement  the  imports  in  transit  for  tlie  United  States 
and  those  under  frontier  bond  for  Upper  Canada  porta  are  included: 

Gi'oss  trade  of  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. — Imjiorts  and  esrports,  1851, 


Imports  at  Quebec,.  ..14,091,204 
Imports  at  Montreal. . .  -9,177,164 
Imports  direct  per  in- 
land ports,  not  reporl- 
edelsewhere 3,144,316 


Total  imports  at  and 
tlirough  Montreal  and 
Quebec $16,412,684 


Exports  from  Quebec. $5,023,983 

Exports  from  Montreal  2,503,916 

Exports  from  inland 
ports  direct,  not  re- 
ported elsewhere 4,512 

Total  exports  by  sea 
and  inland  navigation  8,132,416 


■which  makes  the. gross  value  of  the  export  and  import-trade  of  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  for  1861  amount  to  $24,545,100. 


S/dp-bwilding. 

There  are  in  Quebec  al>out  twenty-five  ship-building  establishments, 
and  eight  or  ten  floating  docks,  capable  of  receiving  largest-class  ves- 
sels. The  class  of  vessels  built  range  from  500  to  1,500  tons  and  up- 
wards, and  there  has  been  lately  established  a  resident  "Lloyds  sur- 
veyor," to  inspect  and  class  the  ships. 

The  average  cost  is  as  follows : 

Hull  and  spars $22  to  $30  per  ton. 

Complete  for  sea 32  to    40        " 

The  number  built  were,  in 

Total  tons. 
1848,  24  square-rigged,  18,687  tons,"!  (  19,909 

1849,28       "  "       23,828    "      [and  sraallercraftj  24,396 

1850,  33       "  "       29,184    "      f    making,  in  all,    1   30,387 

1851, 40       "  "       38,909    "J  [  40,667 


Trade  and  tonnage. 
The  tonnage  cleared  outward  to  the  lower  colonies  was : 


Year. 

Quebec. 

Montreal. 

Total, 

10,021 

12,588 

8,524 
9,819 
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The  viilue  of  exports  to  the  colonies  by  sea,  and  via  the  United 
States,  and  imports  therefrom,  liaa  progressed  us  follows  : 


Year. 

Exported  by  eea. 

Exported  in  bond, 
via  tlie  U.  S. 

Total  ralae  of 
■  esportB. 

Totnl  valne  of 
imports. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

$116,581 
202,194 
241,791 

$32,359 

58,487 
119,353 

1148,940 
260,681 
361,144 

$43,917 
96,404 
124,350 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  sea  and  inland  trade 
of  Canada,  contracted  for  1851  : 


..„„.. 

— 

Sea. 

lulaud. 

Sea, 

Inland. 

'"'""'"■ 

*15,324,348 

$8,681,690 

$8,081,340 

$3,359^ 

$34,006,028- 

$11,341,789 

Inland  exports,  $3,259,888;  imports,  $8,681,680.     Total,  SH,941,568. 
Sea  exports,  $8,081,840;  imports,  $15,324,348.     Total,  $23,406,188. 

The  exports  inland  are  talien  from  the  imports  at  United  States  cus- 
tom-houses. This  makes  the  reported  value  oi'  the  sea  nearly  double 
that  of  the  inland  trade,  and  makes  the  gross  trade  of  Canada,  or  the 
value  of  her  exports  and  imports  for  1851,  amount  to  $35,347,756,  of 
which  $24,000,000  ai-e  imports,  and  only  $11,000,000  exports.  In  the 
exports  there  should  be  included  the  value  of  ships  built  for  sale  at 
Quebec,  at  least  $1,000,000  more  in  1851,  and  for  undervaluation  of 
exports  inland  a  much  larger  sum.;  so  that  a  full  estimate  of  the  gross 
trade  of  Canada  for  1851  will  not  fall  short  of  a  value  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  published  Canadian  returns  for  1850  contain  no  statement, 
either  ol"  imports  in  transitu  for  the  United  States,  or  those  which  pass 
up  under  frontier  bond.  There  are,  therefore,  no  means  of  comparing 
the  above  statement  with  former  years.  It  has  heen  shown  heretofore 
that,  in  the  staple  of  wheat  and  flour,  there  has  been  a  marked  gain 
by  the  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  inland  trade ;  yet  the  importation 
inland  has  sensibly  increased  over  that  of  1850. 

The  imports  entered  at  inland  ports,  con^ipared  with  those  entered  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  were  as  follows  : 
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Porta. 

1840. 

1850. 

1851. 

Montreal  and  Quebec 

$6,592,233 
5,491,336 

$8,931,868 
8,050,200 

$13,552,780 

Total                

12,013,568 

16,988,063 

23,250,440 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  colonies  and  "  other  foreign  coun- 
tries" was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Colonioa. 

Other  foreign 

Total. 

1S49                

$195,608 
385,616 
497,400 

$167,296 
365,2]  6 
939,976 

$362,964 

J850 

750,832 

Much  of  the  imports  returned  as  "  from  othei"  foreign  countries"  is 
made  through  the  British  North  American  colonies.  The  rapid  increase 
of  th<^  former  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  trade  with  the  latter. 
Sugars,  Sec.,-  the  growth  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  purchased  in 
Halifax,  are  reported  from  "  other  foreign  countries,"  in  order  to  pass 
the  lower  invoice, 

The  arrival  of  foreign  vessels  at  Quebec  in  1850  and  1851,  the  only 
two  years  in  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  carry  to  England,  has 
been  as  follows : 

1850.  1851. 

Noi"way 45  vessels.  47  vessels. 

United  States 94      do.  35     do. 

Prussia 19      do.  21     do. 

Russia 3      do.  8     do. 

Sweden 1      do.  3     do. 

Mecklenburg 0      do.  2     do. 

Hanover 2      do.  1     do. 

Portugal 1      do.  0     do- 
Holland  1      do.  0     do. 

90     do.,  117     do., 

(making  37,554  tons.)       (making  50,716  tons.) 

The  abundance  of  freight  in  the  shape  of  lumber  at  Quebec,  guar- 
anteeing a  full  cargo  outward  to  every  vessel  entering  the  port,  must 
produce  its  effect  on  inward  freights.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
iiiward  tonnage  are  now  empty ;  but  in  rajh-oad  iron,  salt,  and  coal,  the 
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imports  are  rapidly  increasing  since  the  completion  of  tlic  canals  has 
let  down  lake  vessels  to  carry  these  articles  inland.  The  present  reg- 
ulations prevent  American  vessels  from  descending  below  Montreal, 
and  are  injurious  to  this  commerce. 

Port  of  Montreal. 

Latitude  45"^  31'  north,  longitude  73°  35'  west;  population  in  1851, 
57,715. 

This  city,  at  the  head  of  sea  navigation  proper,  is  the  most  populous 
in  British  North  America.  Although  not  accessible  (like  Quebec)  to  the 
largest  class  of  shipping,  its  position  for  a  varied  and  extensive  com- 
merce is  more  commanding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  centre  of  a  more  fer- 
tile area,  more  numerous  approaches,  and  possesses  within  itself  every 
tequisite  for  the  support  of  a  large  population. 

Montreal  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  "Royal  moun- 
tain," from  which  it  takes  its  name,  upon  a  large  island,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  which,  both  in  fertility  and 
cultivation,  is  justly  considered  the  garden  of  Canada  East. 

The  main  branch  of  the  Ottawa,  which  is  the  timber  highway  to 
Quebec,  passes  north  of  Montreal  island,  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  eighteen  miles  below  the  city.  About  one-third  of  its  waters  are, 
however,  discharged  into  Lake  St.  Louis,  and  joining,  but  not  ming- 
ling, at  Caughnawaga,  the  two  distinct  bodies  pass  over  the  Sauk  St. 
Louis  and  the  Norman  rapids — the  dark  waters  of  the  Ottawa  washing 
the  quays  of  Montreal,  while  the  blue  St.  Lawrence  occupies  the  other 
shore ;  nor  do  they  lose  their  distinctive  character  until  they  are  several 
miles  below  Montreal. 

The  quays  of  Montreal  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  city  in 
America :  built  of  solid  limestone,  and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut- 
stone  wharves  of  the  Lacliine  canal,  they  present,  for  several  miles,  a 
display  of  continuous  masonry  which  has  few  parallels.  Like  the 
levees  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  no  unsightly  warehouses  disfigure  the 
river-side.  A  broad  terrace,  faced  with  gray  hinestone,  the  parapets 
of  which  are  surmounted  with  a  substantial .  iron  railing,  divides  the 
city  from  the  rivei-  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

This  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  substantial  character  of  the  quays, 
is  a  virtue  of  necessity,  arising  from  remarkable  local  phenomena. 
Montreal  being  the  terminus  of  many  miles  of  broken  water,  embracing 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  extraordinary  quartity  of  "anchoi'" 
and  "bondage"  ice  is  brought  down  on  the  approach  of  winter,  which 
is  first  ai-rested  at  the  delta  eiitei-ing  Lake  St.  Peter,  forty  miles  below 
the  city.  The  surface  here,  being  covered  by  arrested  ice,  is  quickly 
solidified,  against  wliich  the  ceaseless  flood  of  coming  ice  is  checked, 
drawn  under,  and  finally  arrested,  until  the  whole  river,  for  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  or  more,  is  fiUed  with  ice,  (as  logs  fill  the  boom  in  a 
mill-pond,)  but  packed,  and  jammed,  and  forced  under,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  portion  of  the  water-way  of  the  river,  which  there- 
upon commences  to  rise  in  order  to  increase  its  area  of  discharge. 
The  winter  level  of  water  in  Montreal  harbor  remains  permanently  at 
a  point  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  summer  one,  covering  the 
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wharves,  wliich  sxe  Invisible  until  the  departure  of  the  ice.  When  the 
river  has  become  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure  a  passage  for  its  waters, 
the  floating  masses  on  its  surface  ai^e  firmly  bobnd  together,  presenting 
the  rugged  aspect  of  a  quai'ry ;  and,  after  several  convulsive  throes,  the 
suriace  attains  a  state  of  rest.  The  advent  of  spring  again  breaks  the 
calm,  when,  after  some  magnificent  displays  of  hydraulic  pressure, 
the  ice  departs  en  masse,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  navigation  is  re- 
sumed. 

It  is  while  settling  to  rest  for  the  winter,  and  when  "waking  up"  on 
the  approach  of  spring,  that  the  majestic  phenomenon  of  an  "  ice-shove" 
is  seen.  During  the  elevation  of  the  vast  volume  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  and  its  return  a^in  to  its  bed,  momentary  ar- 
restations  of  both  floating  and  submerged  ice  take  place,  when  the  river 
above  instantly  rises  until  a  "head"  of  water  is  accumulated  which  is 
fearfully  iiTesistible.  The  solid  crust  of  ice  on  the  surface,  two  or 
three  feet  in  thickness,  is  summai'ily  and  suddenly  lifted  and  forced 
right  and  lefl;j  a  field  of  ice,  perhaps  of  several  square  miles  in  area,  is 
set  in  motion,  and,  crushing  against  the  unyielding  quays,  is  forced  up- 
ward, until  it  is  piled  "mountains  high"  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
city.  No  warehouses  can  be  erected  on  the  water's  edge  without  first 
placing  an  effectual  barrier  between  them  and  the  moving  ice;  and  no 
craft  of  any  description  can  be  laid  up  for  the  winter  in  this  harbor, 
which  presents  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  thriving  seaport,  in  which,  for 
nearly  five  months,  not  a  spar  is  to  be  seen. 

Montreal  occupies  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  cut  in  every  di- 
rection by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  with  their  tributaries,  form- 
ing several  large  and  fertile  islands  contiguous  to  the  main  one  occupied 
by  the  city.  This  plain,  although  nearly  one  thousand  miles  by  the 
river  from  the  Atlantic,  is  scarcely  elevated  one  hundred  feet  above 
tide-water,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  provincial  geologist,  "  constitutes 
the  valley  proper  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  occupying  a  breadth  of  forty 
miles;  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  (a  deep  and 
highly  levigated  deposite  of  argillaceous,  arenaceous,  and  calcareous 
matter)  rendering  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  region  more  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture." 

The  sea  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Montreal  was — 


Tear. 

,„„.. 

Outward. 

Number. 

Tona. 

Men. 

Number. 

Toaa. 

Men. 

1850          

211 
231 

46,156 
55,660 

1,944 
3,181 

207 
245 

45,954 

56,998 

1,914 

1851                   .-     . 

2,254 

The  aggi-cgate  tonnage  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  greater  than  the 
whole  tonnage  outward  by  sea,  because  vessels  partly  laden  at  Mon- 
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trcal  are  reclearecl  at  Quebec.  The  above  return  refers  only  to  ves- 
sels from  and  to  sea. 

The  tonnage  of  the  port,  rej^stered  niuJer  llic  imperial  act,  com- 
prises 175  vessels,  making  20,000  tons. 

The  progressive  value  of  imports  and  duties  collected  is — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Duties. 

1848                                              

15,925,672 
6,1S3,893' 
7,172,792 
9,179,234 

$561,916 

1849                                          

767,404 

1850 

1,032,636 

A  new  tariff  came  into  operation  on  the  25th  of  April,  1849,  in- 
creasing the  duties  an  average  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  former  rates. 
The  progressive  exports  have  been — 


Year 

By  sea. 

Iniand. 

Total. 

1848 

Sl,288,244 
1,610,944 
1,768,644 
2,231,500 

$44,496 
90,016 
89,560 

272,416 

$1,332,740 

1849      . 

1,700,960 

1850 

1,858,204 

1851 

2,503,916 

The  mode  of  keeping  the  provincial  returns  does  not  do  justice  either 
to  the  exports  or  imports  of  Montreal.  Imports  landed  here  for  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  other  inland  ports,  are  not  entered,  but  pass  up  under 
"frontier  bonil,"and.are  scattered  over  the  inland  ports.  No  aggregate 
accounts  of  these  are  pubhshed,  and  their  value  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained at  inland  ports.  The  nominal  value  passed  up  under  these 
"frontier  bonds,"  as  given  at  Montreal  for  1851,  was  $1,805,140.  At 
Quebec,  the  value  of  transit  goods,  both  for  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
port, is  not  ascertained. 

The  exports  do  not  include  produce  lightered  over  the  bar  in  Lake 
St.  Peter,  or  the  cargoes  oi!  foreign  vessels  which  must  clear  outward 
from  Quebec.  Fifty-three  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  shipped  at  Mon- 
treal, are  therefore  included  in  the  exports  from  Quebec  for  1851.  Tlie 
total  value  thus  talteii  from  Montreal  for  1851  was  $379,132. 
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The  following  are  the  countries  imported  from: 

Gi-eat  Britain $7,358,988 

United  States 1,081,372 

British  North  American  colonies 253,292 

Other  foreign  States,  viz:   West  Indies,  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sicily,  Spanish  West  Indies, 

and  China 484,512 

Total , 9,177,164 


The  trade  between  Montreal  and  the  lower  colonics  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement  of  the  value  oi'  imports  and  exports,  and  num- 
ber of  barrds  of  flour  sent  in : 


Year. 

Total  value  of 

Total  value  of 

No.ofbbl8.of 
flour  eipurteci. 

Romarlia. 

1S49 . . 
1850. . 

1851,. 

$129,748 
236,864 

258,300 

$177,448 
435,736 

480,723 

35,083 

77,461 

90,089 

f  3,631  in  foreign  vessels, 
<      and  therefore  cleared 
(      from  Quebec. 

The  exports  for  1851,  being  all  cleared  outward,  are  much  greater 
than  in  any  former  year;  but  the  imports  of  1843  and  1844  were 
greater,  because  at  that  time  all  imports  for  Upper  Canada  were 
entered  inward  at  Montreal,  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  a  gi^eat  portion  of  these  pass  upwards,  and  are  credited  to  the 
different  inland  ports. 

The  trade  between  Montreal  and  the  United  States  is  divided  with 
the  frontier  ports  of  St.  John  and  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  cannot  be  separated. 

The  imports  entered  at  Montreal  and  St.  John  from  the  United 
States  were : 


Year. 

Montreal. 

St.  John. 

Total  curreney. 

Total  dollars. 

$532,393 

772,104 

1,081,373 

$1,213,640 
1,477,784 
1,947,453 

^436,483 
5ti3,473 
757,206 

1850        .... 

3,249,888 

1851 

3j038,824 
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The  experts  wej-e : 


Year; 

Montreal. 

St.  John. 

Total  currency. 

Total  doUarB. 

$90,016 
89,560 
272,416 

$955,098 

1,814,836 

905,276 

^261,261 
326,349 
294,423 

1,045,044 

1850          

1,305,396 

1851 

1,177,692 

The  change  here  shown  in  the  exports  at  St.  John  was  caused 
chiefly  by  the  movement  of  timber  and  lumber.  Large  quantities,  in 
1850,  went  to  the  Hudson  river  market  through  Lake  Champlain ;  but, 
in  1851,  the  Quebec  market  was  the  most  profitable,  and  thither  all 
shipments  tended. 

Iidand  ports. 

The  trade  of  the  inland  ports  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  imports.  The^e  consist  of  four  classes,  viz :  Im- 
ports purchased  in  the  United  States.  2.  Imports  imported  in  bond 
through  the  United  States.  3.  Imports  by  sea.,  via  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  under  frontier  bond ;  and  lastly,  imports,  coastwise,  of  purchases 
in ,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  of  which  no  account  is  kept  The  value  of 
imports,  as  shown  by  the  custom-house,  gives  an  indication  of  the 
direct  trade  only ;  none  of  the  importance  of  the  consumption  of  the 
port. 

There  are  about  sixty-eight  inland  ports,  of  which  about  thirty  are 
warehousing  ones.  Of  these  the  trade  of  the  greater  number  is  ex- 
clusively with  the  United  States,  either  in  domestic  or  bonded  articles. 
But  the  more  important  lake  ports  are  i-apidly  establishing  a  direct 
trade  by  sea  with  the  gulf  ports  and  the  lower  colonies,  and  veiy 
probably  will  soon  engage  in  the  fisheries,  for  which  they  can  fit  out 
and  provision  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

As  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  almost  wholly 
conducted  through  the  inland  ports,  a  summaay  of  that  trade  is  here 
given.  The  impoits,  as  shown  by  the  custom-houses  of  each  countiy, 
are  taken  as  the  true  measure  of  the  exports  of  the  other. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to, 
Canada  for  the  year  1851: 


Imports. 

Amount. 

Exports. 

Amount. 

Duty-paying 

$1,624,462 

1,593,324 

94,464 

Domestic 

Foreign  under  bond  ^ 
Do.  not  under  bond  3 

Total 

$5,495,873 

Total 

3,319,250 

8,936,236 
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The  active  intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  inwai^d  and 
outward  in  1851 : 


Inward. 

Outward. 

Totals. 

A..H.... 

Britieh. 

American. 

BritiBh. 

'"-^ 

Outward. 

Steam 

1^4,523 
139,867 

845,589 
30a,039 

753,318 
153,670 

564.089 
B06,361 

2,070.112 
341,906 

1.317.407 

J. 364,390 

1,047,628 

906,986 

770,450 

2,412,028 

Inward  and  oulaard. 

1,977,841  ) 
1,409,678  I 

293,537! 

408,400  1 

4.089,456 

The  comparative  values  of  exports  and  imports  have  bet 


Yeor. 

Ti^^a™" 

Exports  to 
Canada. 

$3,582,059 
4,-513,796 
3,312,250 

$4,971,430 

6,594,860 

8,936,236 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada  has  been  explained  by  the 
increased  quantity  which  has  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Canada  are  flour,  wheat,  lum- 
ber, catde  and  horses,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  wool,  butter  and  eggs. 

The  principal  exports  to  Canada  are  tea,  tobacco,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  hardware,  sugars,  leather  and  its  manufactures,  coffee, 
salt.  India-rubber  goods,  hides,  machinery,  fruits,  and  wooden-ware. 

Of  the  imports  from  Canada  11,593,324  worth  were  received  in 
bond,  so  that  the  value  of  Canada  produce  which  paid  duty  was  only 
about  $1,600,000,  while  that  of  domestic  export  to  Canada,  on  which 
duties  were  levied,  was  $5,495,873.  The  duty  levied  on  imports  from 
Canada  for  1851  was  $373,496,  while  that  levied  on  exports  to  Canada 
(including  bonded  goods)  amounted  to  $1,190,956. 

The  relative  trade  with  the  "United  States  and  other  countries,  at  the 
leading  inland  ports,  was  as  follows  in  1851 : 
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Fort. 

Population 
in  1851. 

Total  value  ot  im- 
ports from   all 
paitB. 

From  tin;  United  States. 

Vulue. 

Duty  collected. 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St.  John 

Kingslon 

30,775 
14,HS 
3,215 

11,585 

$2,601,932 

2,198,300 

1,948,460 

1,026,292 

^  293,636 

239,712 

122,452 

312,844 

142,376 

$1,525,620 
1,049,756 
1,774,596 
915,912 
284,872 
164,768 
105,936 
42,576 
125,464 

$235,780 
165,124 
244,492 
62,584 

Brockville 

Prescott 

Oakville 

3,24G 
2,146 

28,036 
11,316 

5,284 

Cobourg 

3,S71 

13,940 

The  progress  of  the  inland  ports  is  shown  by  the  values  on  imports 
for  the  Ibilowing  years : 


Porta. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851, 

$788,900 
941,380 
1,106,692 
303,788 
151,608 
106,238 
27,660 
52,268 

(61,315,452 
1,123,024 
1,213,640 
384,044 
166,220 
160,404 
31,076 
68,424 

$2,538,888 
1,583,132 
1,477,784 
499,040 
208,452 
231,940 
41,564 
87,244 

$2,601,932 

2,198,300 

1,025,492 

Bnpckville 

Oakville 

239,712 
212,844 

142,376 

The  principal  inland  ports  upon  Lake  Erie  are  Stanley,  Dover, 
Dunnville,  Sarina,  and  Sandvrieh;  on  Ontario,  Toronto,  HamiUon, 
Kingston,  Belleville,  Cobourg,  Hope,  Oakville,  and  Whitby ;  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Brockville,  Prescott,  and  Gananoque ;  and  in  Lower  Canada, 
St.  John,  Phillipsburg,  and  Stanstead. 

The  population  of  Toronto  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  is 
now  30,000.  Hamilton,  now  containing  14,000,  has  been  equally  pro- 
gressive. The  imports  show  their  commercial  progress  to  have  been 
equ'ally  rapid ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Upper  Canada  the 
export  of  produce,  and  the  import  and  consumption  of  all  the  Substan- 
tial and  necessary  products  of  civilization,  are  as  high,  per  head,  as  in 
the  best  agricultural  districts  of  the  United  States. 

There  yet  remains  one  route  of  importation  to  be  noticed,  viz:  via 
Hudson's  bay  and  Lake  Superior.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  by  this  route.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may 
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yet  be  done  in  this  quarter, 
to  those  of  Hudson's  bay  is 
river,  at  Albany,  and  Lai 
Britain  is  shorter  this  way 
or  Boston.  All  the  supplie. 
are  carried  by  sea;  and 
Imited,  yet  it  embraces  an 
The  two  following  table 
exports  inland; 


Dutiable  imports  (principal  articles)  mto  Canada  fro. 
in  1851. 


,  The  distance  from  the  shores  of  Superior 
B  no  greater  than  that  between  the  Hudson 
lie  Erie,  at  Buffalo;  and  the  sea-route  to 
than  by  the  lakes  and  MonU-eaJ,  New  York, 
s  and  exports  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
although 'the  season  of  navigation  is  very 
important  part  of  the  year, 
s  are  important  as  showing  the  imports  and 


the   United  States 


Tea 

Tobacco 

Cotton  manufactures  . . 

Woollen do 

Hardware,  .do 

Wooden-ware 

Machinery , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather  manufactures. . 

Hides 

Leather  (tanned) , 

Oil  (not  palm) 

Paper 

Rice. 


Glass 

Coal 

Furs 

Silk  manufactures . , 
India  rubber, do  — 

Dye-stuffs 

Coffee 

Fruit 

Fish 

Unenumerated 


$893,216 
403,860 
565,124 

446,260 

318,844 
53,724 
85,768 
42,593 
47,388 
89,204 

196,932 
47,804 
32,996 
19,920 

278,400 
19,996 
79,816 
18,898 
38,652 
44,264 
80,768 
53,960 
12,680 

116,988 

81,144 

7,544 

3,922,044 


Total  value  of  dutiable  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1S51 
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Exports  (principal  articles)  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  m  J.851. 


Articles. 

Qunatity. 

Valne. 

Ashea 

Lumber 

barrels. 

feet. 

2,551 
113,416 
12,374 
12,989 

■      3,747 
163,644 

708,400 
331,978 
146,552 
85,200 
517,405 
3,560 
474,481 

$65,992 
766,628 

Cattle,  of  all  kinda  and  size. 

head. 

do.. 

140,176 

Wool 

Wheat 

Flour 

Barley  and  lye . 

pounds, 

bushels. 

barrels. 

bushels. 

do... 

41,896 
491,760 

1,181,484 
75,596 

Oats 

Butter 

Eggs 

do... 

cwt. 

dozens. 

135,708 
38,004 
88,008 

of  exports 

to  United  States . 

The  above  return  is  from  Canadian  customs,  and  exceeds,  in  the 
gross  value,  the  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
as  shown  by  the  United  States  customs. 

In  concluding  the  notice  of  the  inland  trade,  the  following  tables — 
showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  "bonded"  export  and  import  be- 
tween Canada  and  other  countries,  n:iade  inland  via  the  United  States, 
under  the  "  drawback  law" — are  submitted  : 


Statement  showirt. 


Canadian  produce,  ^"c.,  received  i 
and  Boston  in  1851. 


bond  at  New  York 


Articles. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Totnl  value. 

Quantity. 

V«lqe. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

950,353 

712,403 

2,600 

6 

1,340 

-33 

1 

151 

13 

3 

3 

3,521 

5,641 

$846,814 

481,313 

1      62,563 

\       '''''{ 
7,63J 

I       6,347 

i       5,651 
8,084 

28,763 

15,031) 

151 

1,069 
kegs  &  tubs 

$96,256 
8,628 
2,531 

^        7,466 

Aslios   S^^"'''!^ 

(-kegs.'.'.'.'.V. 

i  barrels 

■Wine....  pipes 

(  cases  

FuVB  . .  i  pmielieona  . . 

i  CBBka  

Peas..     ^'T«',' 

3,815 

1,082 
3,488 

1,427,093 

119,441 
A. 

$1,546,534 
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The  following  statemeftt  shows  the  valae  of  goods"  transported  in 
oond  to  Canada  from  the  same  ports : 


Dry  goods 

Railroad  iron 

Sugars 

Books 

Preserved  fruit 

Wine 

Hardware 

Jewelry 

Hides 

Leather  manufactures. 

Silks 

Cigars 

Unenunierated 

Total 


S66,942 
108,534 
107,049 
20,306 
'  27,776 
15,820 
19,516 
2,255 
16,029 
13,158 
16,206 
19,007 
115,544 


16,709 

28,046 

3,162 

560 


338 
13,388 


$585,499 
108,634 
107,049 
23,381 
28,713 
15,820 
36,225 
30,301 
19,191 
13,718 
16,206 
19,345 
128,932 


548,142 


The  greater  value  of  the  imports  is  made  through  Boston;  but  of 
the  exports  through  New  York.  Wheat  and  flour  form  thp  principal 
articles  of  bonded  export.  The  following  shows  Canadian  wheat  andl 
flour  received  and  exported  at  iVew  York  for  the  last  three  years : 


Keceived. 

Expoited. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

ilour. 

Qmntity 

Value. 

Quantitv 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Bushds. 
330,574 
723,553 
712,403 

1333,250 
504,715 
481,213 

Barrds. 
210,452 
2^,280 
250.352 

$777,416 
1,036,218 
846,814 

Bushels. 
297,730 
667,132 
513JS42 

*ai6,369 
475,311 
349,234 

Barrds. 
206.34; 

175I342 

Totftl... 

1,756,&30 

l,2ie,l« 

743,084 

2,660,448 

1,478,704 

1,040,914 

633,72a 

2.3^,124 
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Totals  in  three  years. 

Received. 

Exportoa. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QiLiuitity. 

Value. 

743,084 

$l,ai8,178 
2.660.448 

1,478,704 
633,732 

$1,040,914 

3,378.696 

The  following  returns,  unlil  1S49,  include  the  export  to  Canada ;  after 
which  a  separate  account  with  Canada  was  kept,  and  the  last  three 
years  refer  only  to  the  lower  colonies.  It  will  be  observed  that  since 
1849  the  "domestic"  export  has  decreased,  while  the  "foreign"  (that 
is,  Canada  flour  in  bond)  has  increased.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
■  1849  the  United  States  furnished  for  the  consumption  of  the  lower 
colonies  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  flour  furnished  by 
Canada,  and  that  in  two  years  thereafter  Canadian  jiour  gained  the 
ascendency;  but,  taking  wheat  and  flour  collectively,  the  supply  of 
breadstufts  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  countries: 

Ex-port  of  jiour  and  wheat  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  North 
American  Colojiies. 


Tear  ending 

Domcstie 

Foreign,  (fr 

m  Canada.) 

Total  eiporta. 

Flour,  bbls. 

Wlieat,l>ueli 

Flour,  bHs. 

Wheat,  buBli 

Flour,  bbl9. 

Wlieae,bus!.. 

310,091 
972,299 
974,806 

294,891 
914,934 
900,664 

545,068 
919,058 
309,789 
305,383 
198,819 
216,971 

310,091 
978,999 
881,660 
899,802 
254,657 
880,470 

545,068 
919,058 
312,492 
305,383 
223,251 
841,930 

1848. . . , . 

1849 

18M 

1851 

7,054 
4,311 

39,733 
79,806 

2,703 

'94,932 
24,259 
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Comparailce  ex^rt  of  Canadian  and  American  Jlour  to  the  lower  cohntes. 


Year  endirg  June  30. 

American. 

Conadmn. 

Total. 

Flour. 

Fioar  by  sea.* 

Boundcfl  via 
United  StaWs.t 

Taken  by  lower 
oulonics. 

1846 

Barrels. 
3J0,091 
272,999 
274,206 
294,891 
214,934 
200,664 

Ban-els. 
35,152 

66,195 
65,834 
79,492 
140,872 
154,766 

Barrets. 

B«Trd3. 
345,243 

1847 

338,494 
347,594 

378,694 
394,429 

7,454 
4,311 
39,723 
79,806 

1850                

1851              

435,236 

•Year  ending  Deoemljer  31. 


t  Year  ending  June  30. 


Having  noticed  the  sea  and  inland  trade  separately,  a  summajy  and 
compara.tive  statement  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  all  countries  ior  the 
last  ^ree  years  is  submitted.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1851  is  here  taken  from  Canadian  returns,  in  order  to  com- 
pare with  the  like  values  of  1849  and  1860,  which  were  taken  ftom  the 
same  source. 

Note. — From  ninth  line  on  page  32,  read  thus: 

The  canal  tolls  levied  by  the  State  of  New  York  on  Canadian'  pro- 
duce passing  through  her  canals  toward  tide-water,  amounted  in  two 
years,  1850  and  1851,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  to  over  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ;  and  property  passing  through  tlie  same  cJiannels 
from  tide-water,  for  the  same  period,  probably  paid  half  as  much  more ; 
making  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  con-, 
tributcd.  by  the  Canadian  trade  to  New  York  canals. 
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In  none  of  ihe  foregoing  imports  is  the  value  of  raih-oad  iron,  &c., 
brought  via  Quebec,  in  transit  ibr  the  United  States,  included.  Neither 
do  the  exports  include  the  value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  and  sold  ^ 
England. 

The  value  of  transh  goods  forthe  United  States  in  1851  was    $750,000 
The  value  of  ships  built  for  sale  at  Quebec,  3,900  tons,  at 

^9,  ^351,000 1,404,000 


witli  which  addition  the  gross  trade  of  Canada  for  1851  amounts  to 
$38,200,266. 

THE  PUBIIC  WORKS  OF  CANADA. 

There  is  no  country  which  possesses  canals  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  those  in  Canelda.  The  elevation  from  tide-water  to 
Lake  Ontario  (exceeding  two  hundred  feet)  is  overcome  by  seveo 
canals  of  various  lengths,  from  twelve  miles  to  one  mile,  (but  in  the 
aggregate  only  forty-one  miles  of  canEil,)  having  locks  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  forty-five  feet  in  width,  with  ai) 
excavated  trunk,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  wide 
on  the  water-surface  and  a  depth  often  feet  water. 

From  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  is  surmounted  by  a  canal  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  with 
about  thirty  cut-stone  locks  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  feet  wide,  designed  for  propeUers  and  sail  cralt.  These 
Jocks  will  pass  a  craft  of  about  five  hundred  tons  burden,  while  those 
on  the  St.  ijawrence  have  a  capacity  double  this  amount. 

The  total  cost  of  this  navigation  may  be  set  down  at  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  St.  Lawrence  canal  was  designed  for  paddle-steamers,  which 
are  required  as  tugs,  or  to  ascend  against  the  current  j  but  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  rapids  and  their  regular  inclination,  the  aid  of  the 
locks  is  not  required  in  descending  the  river.  Large  steamers,  drawing 
seven  feet  water,  with  passengers  and  the  mails,  leave  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  the  morning,  and  reach  the  wharves  at  Montreal  by  daylight, 
without  passing  through  a  single  lock.  At  some  of  the  rapids  there  are 
obstacles  preventing  the  descent  of  deeply-laden  craft,  but  the  govern- 
ment are  about  to  give  the  main  channel  in  all  the  rapids  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  water,  when  the  whole  descending  trade  by  steam  will  keep 
the  river,  leaving  the  canals  to  the  ascending  craft. 

The  time  required  for  the  descent  of  a  freight- steamer  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  is  forty-eight  hours ;  the  rates  of  freight 
have  ranged  from  twelve  and  a  half  cents  (the  lowest)  per  barrel,  for 
flour,  to  twenty-five  cents,  including  tolls.  The  upward  trip  requires 
about  sixty  hours,  and  the  freight  per  ton  ranges,  from  $1  50  to  $3 
for  heavy  goods.  The  ruling  freight  on  railroad  iron  last  year  from 
Montreal  to  Cleveland  was  $9  50  per  gross  ton,  and  for  the  return 
cargo  of  flour  thirty  cents  per  barrel,  tolls  included  in  both  cases. 

These  rates  are  yet  fluctuating,  as  the  long  voyage  is  new,  and  are 
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SO  much  influenced  by  the  amount  of  up-CEirgo  obtained  that  tliey 
cannot  yet  be  considered  settled.  It  is  believed  that  the  freight  on 
Hour  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal  (ineluding  tolls)  will  be  brought  down 
to  twenty  cents,  and  on  iron,  up  to  $2. 

The  construction  of  a  ship-canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain,  so  as  to  bring  the  propellers  of  Chicago  to  Bnrlington  and 
Whitehall,  is  now  engaging  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. This  project  originated  with  the  Hon.  John  Young,  chief 
.commissioner  of  pubhc  works  in  Canada ;  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
from  the  favor  it  has  received  from  the  public,  that  it  will  be  speedily 
accomplished.  The  cost  would  only  be  between  $1,500,000  and 
$2,000,000,  and  its  construction  is  indispensable  to  protect  the  rev- 
enues of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  from  the  competition  of  the  Ogdens- 
burg  railroad.  The  construction  of  such  a  work  must  produce  a  cor- 
responding enlargement  of  the  Northern  New  York  canal,  whereupon 
there  wdl  be  a  connexion  between  Lake  Erie  and  tide-water  on  the 
Hudson,  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  may  be  navigated,  without 
transshipment,  dovmword  m  ioai,  and  ufward  in  five  days. 

The  returns  o£  trade  on  the  Canadian  canals  give  indication  of  de- 
cided and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  leading  articles  of  up  and  dowrt- 
freight.  The  receipts  for  tolls  upon  the  Welland  canai  in  IS&l  are 
thirty-three  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1850.  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  al- 
though tonnage  has  increased,  the  tolls  have  not — the  revenue  being 
here  reduced  by  a  rebatement  of  toll  on  cargoes  which  have  passed 
the  Welland. 

The  following  shows  the  progress  of  leading  articles  ai  up  and  down- 
freight  on  the  Welland  canal  in  1S50  and  1851 : 

Down-lrade. 


ArtJtlcis. 

1850. 

1851. 

Wheat 

.bushels, 
do 

3,232,986 

575,920 

396,420 

3,053 

3,983,720 

4,326,336 

1,553,800 

Flour 

Coal 

Hams,  lard,  and  lard  oil . 

..barrels. 

tons.. 

.pounds. 

525,170 

6,462 

8,485,120 

The  increase  is  greater  than  shown  by  these  figures — the  column  for 
1850  being  the  whole  down-tradeT  while  that  for  1851  shows  the  entiies 
at  Port  Colborne  only — ihe  whole  down-trade  not  being  attainable. 
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ArtJoles. 

1850. 

185:. 

Railroad  iron pounds . 

Cast   and   wrought-iron  nails  and 

spikes pounds. 

General  merchandise do 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee,  .do. . . 
Pig  and  scrap  iron do. . . 

75,803,840 

16,486,400 
17,958,080 
7,781,760 
6,648,320 

156,784,320 

96,093,760 

24,064,320 
19,350,320 
14,519,680 

The  gross  tolls  received  from  the  Welknd  canal  in  1850  were  $151,703 
Do do do 1851 200,000 


'.  LAWSENCE 


The  comparative  movement  of  leading  articles  on  these  canals  for 
1850  and  1851  was  as  follows: 


Artiiiles. 

1850. 

1851. 

Flour. . . . 
Wheat... 

barrels. 

...bushels. 

.      .  .  f]n 

643,352 
415,510 
75,480 

731,412 
654,731 
122,310 

Up-trade, 


Artieleg 

1850. 

1851. 

Railroad  iron pounds . 

Pig  and  scrap  iron do... 

Wrought-iroii  nails  and  spikes,  do,. . 

Slone,  glass,  and  eaithenware  .do 

Coal tons 

General  merchandise pounds. 

39,179,840 
22,077,440 
20,742,400 
4,079,040 
1,282J 
No  return. 

61,900,160 
22,723,120 
25,527,040 

5,723,838 

2,468 

28,913,920 
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Vessels  which  passed  the  several  canals  during  the  year  1851 : 
Biitish. 


Ho. 

Tonnage. 

Tolls. 

3,357 
6,656 
1,517 
1,998 
1,926 

363,221 
505,197 

81,594 
380,649 

99,561 

330 

St.  Anne's  lock               

309 

15,454 

1,430,172 

3,809 

Ko. 

ToDHoge. 

Tolls. 

3,336 
378 
210 
535 
61 

409,402 
21,013 

9,147 
101,261 

2,846 

61 

8 

3,420 

553,669 

2,598 

Total  Bi-ilish   and  foreign— 18,874  vessels;   1,973,841  tons;   toll, 
.£6,407. 


The  total  movement  on  the  canals  for  1851  and  three  years  previous 
s  as  follows: 


Welland  canal. 


1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Tons 

307,611 

3,487 
372,854 

351,596 

1,640 
468,410 

399,600 

1,930 

588,100 

691,627 

Tonnage  of  vessels 

773,623 
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1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Tons   ...              

164,627 
2,071 
5,648 

213,153 
26,997 
5,448 

288,103 
35,932 
6,169 

450,400 

33,407 

Tonnage  of  vessels 

6,934 

Chamhhj  canal. 


1848, 

18M. 

1850. 

1851. 

Tons 

17,835 
470 
659 

77,216 
8,430 
1,264 

109,040 

278 
9,878 

110,726 

Tonnage  of  vessels 

1,727 

,  The  receipts  of  1851  were  ;e76,216;  expenses  ^£12,286.  Of  the 
gross  tolls  the  Wellaiid  produced  £48,241,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
£21,276. 

But  a  most  decided  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Canadian  canals  is  to 
be  found  in  the  frequent  and  impoitant  reductions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal  since  1845,  the  year  in  which  the 
enlarged  Welland  canal  first  came  into  serious  competition  with  the 
route  through  Buffalo.  The  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
not  only  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  revenue  from  her  canals,  but  also 
to  protect  her  own  manufactures  and  products  against  competition  from 
other  quarters ;  and  this  she  has  been  enabled  hitherto  most  efiectually 
to  accomplish,  by  levying  discriminalitig  tolls.  Thus  foreign  salt  was 
excluded  from  the  westera  States  by  a  rate  of  toll  about  twice  its  whole 
value.  The  toll  upon  this  articje  in  1845  was  three  cents  per  1,000  lbs. 
per  mile,  or  $21  78  per  ton  of  3,000  lbs.,  (about  three  dollars  per  bar- 
rel ;)  while  the  toll  upon  New  York  State  salt  was  only  one-thirteenth 
part  of  that  upon  the  foreign  arlicle.  In  1846,  (the  first  year  after  the 
opening  of  the  enlarged  Welland  canal,)  the  tolls  on  foreign  salt  were 
reduced  one-half,  and  a  still  greater  amount  on  New  York  State  salt. 
The  next  year  a  further  reduction  of  thiity-three  per  cent,  took  placej 
and  in  1850  the  toll  was  again  reduced  one-half,  so  that  it  is  now  only 
one-sixth  the  rate  charged  in  1845 ;  but  it  is  stiU  subject  to  a  tax  five 
times  as  great  as  that  paid  by  New  York  State  salt. 

In  like  manner  railroad  iron,  in  1845,  paid  a  toll  of  nine  mills;  in 
1846  this  was  reduced  to  five  mills;  in  1850,  to  four  mills;  in  1851,  to 
two  and  a  half  mills;  and  in  1852,  to  one  and  a  half  mill.  Almost 
every  other  article  of  heavy  goods  and  merchandise  for  up-freight  has 
likewise  undergone  frequent  and  heavy  reductions  in  loll  on  the  Erie 
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canal,  since  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  came  into  competition 
with  It. 

In  the  down-trade,  flour  and  wheat  have  been  reduced  thiity-three 
per  cent.;  corn  and  oats,  from  four  and  a  half  mills  to  two  mills;  pork, 
bacon,  lard,  and  lard  oil,  from  four  and  a  half  mills  to  one  and  a  half 
mill;  beef,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  beer,  cider,  vinegar,  from  four  and  a 
half  to  three  mills.  Almost  every  other  article  of  down-freight  has 
undergone  like  reductions.  Likewise  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  pot 
and  peail  ashes  and  window  glass  manufectured  in  New  York  State  has 
been  abandoned;  the  State  retaining  only  a  discriminating  toll  against 
salt  and  gypsum  from  othei"  States  or  countries. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  whole  western  country  would 
'  have  been  annually  taxed,  both  upon  their  exports  and  imports,  a  much 
larger  amount  than  is  now  paid  by  them,  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue 
of  the  Erie  canal,  had  it  not  been  for  the  healthful  competition  of  the 
Canadian  works.  As  an  example :  the  reduction  in  the  tolls  on  railroad 
iron  since  1845  amounts  to  $5  44  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  The  amount 
of  this  iron  which  reached  Lake  Erie  in  1851  was — 

By  Erie  canal  to  Buffalo 46,876,427 

By  Welland  cana!  to  Lake  Erie 156,784,320 

203,660,747 
equal  to  101,830  tonsof  3,000  lbs.;  and  the  reduced  toll  on  this  one  ar- 
ticle would  be  $553,955  30.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  late  Hon, 
Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  M.  C,  that  the  Northwest  will  require  100,000  tons 
of  railroad  iron  per  annum  for  the  next  five  years,  upon  which  they  will 
now  pay  more  than  half  a  million  of  doUars  less,  m  tolls  alone,  than 
they  would  have  paid  before  the  enlarged  Welland  canal  was  opened. 

Again;  over  220,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  150,000  tons  of 
corn,  from  western  States,  were  shipped  eastward  from  Buffalo  in  1851, 
the  reduction  on  the  tolls  of  which  amounts  to  1512,830  from  the  rates 
of  1845;  besides  some  185,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  40,000  tons 
of  com,  which  passed  down  through  the  WeUand,  to  the  most  of  which 
the  reduced  tolls  should  be  appHed. 

Thus  the  eastern  States,  in  their  imports  of  three  articles  from  the 

■  West,  as  well  as  the  western  oues,  in  their  import  of  one  article  from 

the  East,  have  each  obtained  a  reduction  of  transit  dues  amounting  to 

over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

construction  of  the  ship-canals  of  Canada. 

Again:  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal  upon  tobacco  are  four  times 
greater  if  "  going  from  tide-water"  than  if  "going  toward"  it,  by  which 
policy  it  is  hoped  to  draw  this  article  from  the  lower  Ohio,  Missouri, 
&c.,  to  the  eastern  States  and  the  seaboard  through  this  canal.  This 
discrimination  in  direction  has  been  abandoned  in  respect  of  other  arti- 
cles, and  will  follow  with  tobacco,  because  no  similar  distinctions  are 
made  on  the  WeUand, 

^i'he  auditor  of  the  canal  department,  in  his  report  on  the  tolls,  trade, 
and  tonnage  for  1S50,  bears  the  following  "evidence  to  the  influence  of 
.the  Welland  canal : 
.  "  The  diversion  of  western  trade  from  Buffalo  to  Oswego  has  also 
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considerably  affected  the  revenue.  While  there  has  been  36,475  tona 
less  of  this  trade  entered  the  canal  at  BvffaJo  in  1S50  than  in  1849,  the 
western  tonnage  coming  in  at  Oswego  has  increased  by  41,664  tons,"  . 
'  The  State  engineer  of  New  York,  iii  liis  report  ofFebruary,  1851, 
urging  the  necessity  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  says  that  its 
full  capacity  will  be  reached  in  18S2,  and,  after  remarking  that  the 
'cost  of  transport  is  one  Eind  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  says,  "There 
are  lines  of  communication  now  built,  and  in  progress  of  construction, 
which  can  talce  freight  at  a  cheaper  rate;"  and,  after  alluding  to  the  Og- 
densburg  railroad,  he  says,  "  But  there  is  another,  and  I  apprehend  a 
still  cheaper  route,  by  vxiter  to  Lake  Champlain,  soon  to  come  into  com- 
petition a!  the  North,  which  will  produce  as  cheap  or  cheaper  rates  to 
Boston  than  the  above.  The  freight  by  that  route  afloat  on  Lake 
Champlain  may  find  cheaper  transport  to  New  York  than  to  Boston. 
It  will  Tiot  pass  through  the  Erie  canal,  and  will  be  diverted  from  Al- 
bany by  cheaper  routes."  Lastly,  he  says,  "  Canadaand  Boston  have 
not  yet  perfected  alt  their  works.  All  will  soon  have  their  whole  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  Their  plans  are  not  the  product  of  blindness  or 
5)Ily — they  are  the  results  of  good  judgment  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  tne  great  boon  sought  and  the  best  means  of  attainment." 

The  effect  of  the  Canadian  navigation  on  the  imports  of  western 
States  is  ascertained  by  the  50,000  tons  of  iron  (American  properly) 
imported  last  year  via  Quebec.  The  large  amount  of  tonnage  entering 
Quebec  in  ballast  in  quest  of  timber  will  bring  in  coal,  iron,  slate,  salt, 
and  other  heavy  articles  at  about  half  the  rates  now  charged  on  these 
articles  to  New  York.  While,  therefore,  ocean  freights  inward  are  so 
much  less  than  at  New  York,  the  abundancd  of  timber  enhances  aJI 
other  freights  outward  to  more  than  double  that  from  New  York.  The 
position  of  the  two  ports  is  reversed :  it  is  the  outward  voyage  which 
-pays  at  Quebec,  while  at  New  York  flour  has  been  carried  out  for  six 
pence  sterling  per  baiTel  to  Liverpool. 

When  the  eiiect  of  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  brings  more 
vessels  into  Quebec  than  are  required  for  timber,  outward,  freights 
from  the  lakes  may  pour  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  rates  of 
freight  come  down  to  a  standard  which  will  make  the  whole  cost  of 
shipment  from  the  lakes  to  Europe  via  the  St.  Lawrence  as  favorable 
as  via  New  York. 


This  group  of  islands  occupies  a  prominent  position,  alnsost  In  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels 
bound  up  the  gulf  for  Quebec.  Including  the  Bird  and  Brion  islands, 
which  evidently  form  part  of  the  group,  the  whole  length  of  the  range 
is  about  fifty-six  miles  in  an  east-northeast  direction. 

Amherst  island,  the  most  southern  of  the  chain,  is  nearly  oval,  nearly 
six  miles  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  extreme  width.  Ita 
harbor  is  the  best  in  the  chain,  with  a  narrow  but  straight  entrance, 
over  a  soft  ooze  bar,  for  vessels  drawing  eleven  to  twelve  feet  water. 
This  island  is  eighteen  leagues  northwest  of  Cape  Breton;  the  same 
northward  of  Prince  Edward  island.    It  is  thu-ty-six  leagues  from  the 

[|..-e.-ihyC.OO^^IC 
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nearest  point  of  Newfoundland,  seventy-five  leagues  Irom  the  French 
settlements  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  eastward  of  Quebec. 

The  central  portions  of  the  Magdalen  islands  rise  into  hills,  varying 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea ;  their 
tops  are  rounded.  On  the  sides  of  these  hills  are  found  stratified  de- 
posites  of  sandstones  and  ochreous  clays,  with  gypsum  in  the  hollows 
and  basins,  and  also  occasionally  in  veins. 

The  water  of  many  springs  and  rivulets  is  so  salt  as  to  he  unfit  for 
use ;  and  Etlthough  rock  salt  has  not  yet  been  found,  yet  it  is  believed 
to  exist  in  these  islands. 

The  gypsum  forms  an  article  of  export.  On  one  of  the  group  il  is 
found  of  exceeding  fine  quality,  and  very  white,  approaching  to  ala- 
baster in  purity, 

The  principal  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  is  upon  the  cod  fishery, 
although  they  also  prosecute  the  herring  and  seal  fisheries  to  some 
extent. 

There  are  at  present  upon  these  islands  about  two  thousand  inhabitr 
ants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  French  Acadians. 

The  fisheries  around  the  Magdalen  islands  are  very  excellent,  and 
afford  a  profitable  return  to  the  industry  of  those  who  prosecute  them. 
If  arrangements  were  entered  into  by  which  our  citizens  could  have 
the  right  of  setting  up  fishing  stations  on  these  islands,  and  of  prose- 
cuting the  various  prolific  fisheries  in  the  surrounding  seas,  it  would 
be  of  very  great  advantage  to  them,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  their 
energy  and  enterprise.  They  would  also  gam  the  eEtrly  and  late  fish- 
-  eries,  from  which  they  are  now  debarred,  whose  advantages  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

These  Islands  were  formerly  attached  to  the  government  of  New- 
foundland, but  at  present  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cana- 
dian government.  The  whole  group  was  granted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  R.  N.,  for  distinguished  services; 
by  him  they  were  bequeathed  in  strict  entail  to  his  nephew.  Captain 
John  Townsend  Coffin,  JEt.  N.,  the  present  proprietor,  and  to  his  heirs 
male  forever. 

The  value  of  the  various  products  of  the  fisheries  exported  from  the 
Magdalen  islands  in  1848  was  $294,000  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  thig 
did  not  include  large  quantities  of  such  products  carried  off  in  fishing 
vessels  not  cleared  at  the  custom-house.  But  even  the  amount  men- 
tioned is  quite  large  as  compared  with  the  population,  and  furnishes 
proof  of  the  hountiful  abundance  of  the  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Magdalens,  which  need  only  the  persevering  industry,  energy,  and 
skill  of  our  fishermen  to  be  rendered  a  mine  of  wealth. 
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No.  2. — Comparative  Statement  of  the  total  "  moBcment"  of  property  on  the 
ton  Bay  canals,  and  St.  Anne's  Lock,  for 


DeEcriplioQ. 

Welland. 

St.  Uw 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1843. 

1849. 

Forest 

..do.... 

..do..., 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 

number, . 
..do.... 

33,909 

ISG.OSBJ 

43 

ll,S44j 

45,354! 
62,011! 

73, 556 
141, 534 

17,693i 
49,931 
75,S5G 

107,335 
145, 769 

13.165' 
3,494| 
99,090 

349, 644 
340,111 
3S 
14, 679 
41,406 
145,756 

63,351 
81,307i 
537J 
603 
4,6183 
3,600 

70, 3!0 
89,501 
833 
4,315 
17,247 
31,047 

Vf^lable  food 

Parm  slock 

Oiher  agricultural  produM 

Merchandise,  &0. 

Manufactuces 

Total 

307,eiU 

351,5961 

399,  GOO 

691,  657  J 

159,267 

213, 153 

PaRsengers 

Boats  of  all  kiiiaa 

2,487 

3,380 

373,854 

9.273 
468,410 

1,938 

4,7ei 

587, 100 

4,7,53' 

4,91fi 

700, 168 

21,071 

5,043 

476,875 

96.997 

5,443 

444,640 
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Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  Ckamlly,  (including  St.  — Loc^,)  and  Burling- 

the  year  1851  and  three  jyreceding  years. 


»«. 

ChHmbly. 

Builington  Bay. 

Si.  Aniio'a  Lock. 

1850. 

1851. 

1848. 

1849. 

1    fSO. 

1851. 

1850. 

1351. 

1850. 

1851. 

134.91SJ 

8,510i 
24,069; 
48,625 

239, 073 

9,535 
SO,  679 
79,034 

16,564 
49 

""se 

1,305 

S89 

61,164 

iS 

64 

6,764 

1,348 

79,110 
91,146 

,  4,510 
3,577 

89,913= 
575 

9,965i 
3, 1671 

19, 659i 
94,113J 
'4783 
318 
7,431j 
9,995^ 

16,590 
18,8193 
601 
716^ 
11,326 
10, 595J 

49,369J 
799 
l,48fi| 
10 
4. 4,MS 
3,785' 

93, 403 
1,176 

S99 
1,609 
5,005 
4,441 

2fi8, 103i 

450,  400| 

18,835 

77,216 

I03,040J 

110,726J 

54,9963 

58, 1073 

59,839} 

105,933 

33,986 

7, 1)36 

545,59Si 

470 

659 

33,323 

8,430 

1,964 

138,643 

978 

9,878 

143, 194 

1,860 
1,343 

1,550 
i94,'a03' 

14,130 

1,984 

101,933 

e,  16!) 
460,180 

'm,m 

9,523 
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—SlatcmeM  sJtowhig  the  value  <^  exports  from  Canada,  at  each  fort, 
in  1851,  vjith  the  countries  to  wMeh  e-rported. 


Total  value. 

E.P0«TE.tO- 

Porta, 

Great  Bi-i  lain. 

E.  N.  Ameri- 
can coloniea. 

United  Slates 

Other 
counlries. 

A    t      tl. 

$9  JOS 

47J  4d0 

B    I 

i\  4  a 

I!  11      11 

147  3Cb 

B         11 

13    -ibfi 

133  3bO 

t      1 

3t  196 

7  5  8 

31  196 

528 

C  b 

!  ei3 

71  61 

1)44 

944 

(     d 

901  a. 

P)    84 

181  268 

r  li 

35S  ina 

"iO  960 

%n  160 

317  216 
9  960 

S37  616 

D 

15!  J04 

]51  404 

D          li 

6    164 

76  416 

8  746 

r     c 

t    i       1 

3i  276 
J  264 

31  2  6 
3  264 

C     f 

3  M 

3  992 

H        1 

36    asj 

13  094 

3  3  9J8 

H  1 

J  00  4(iB 

no  408 

1     S 

4  10  6 

4  1  016 

^ 

IS-  can 

0            S       d 

776 

P           S      li 

3    jr 

3  T^S 

P      u 

1     BOS 

17  808 

a      t 

F      d 

2    444 
1  ibS 

28  444 
21  !>68 

r 

5?  4  0 

53  480 

S     d      h 

dJ83t. 
41  844 

39  836 
15  844 

1  y 

S7I   lib 

185  403 

85  304 

404 

T 

dJ    3  8 

337  364 

■w  tl 

2    b  4 

a-   884 

\\1    ly 

21!  1   !h4 

01  164 

B       1   ^1 

70  6) 

7)  648 

W         d 

3  5aa 

3  59. 

By 

C        *all 

10      6 

JO  1% 

C  t       duL 

8  b  4 

88  4 

D   li             L    d 

4  13 

4  1J3 

D     d 

1    944 

13  944 

6  3iO 

6  3  0 

M     a.  In 

4  OOS 

24  008 

Pe^    It 

3i  9b0 

33  960 

R     6       BXRa 

S    Rg 

e  "93 

6  293 

n          11 

i 

4S8 

r     1  1 

16     9 

16  296 

H      t    d 

1     452 

16  413 

H             1    d 

11   160 

It  180 

H         g-l 

4   to 

4  308 

L      11 

7  -iOO 

7  500 

M           \ 

2  503  9J6 

1  470  772 

480      8 

27    4!f 

280  600 

P)  li 

8  9b8 

88  968 

r 

•^            A 

40  i'JS 

40  P8 

S    J  h 

90      7b 

905  276 

5  r  3  ^88 

4  888  084 

353  0  f 

19  453 

363  396 

Ivp 

43  U6 

43  196 

(^.oo'^k 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Total  value. 

„- 

Ports. 

Great  Britaip.. 

B.  N.  Ameri- 
can tolonies. 

United  Slates. 

countries. 

g 

fG,416 
4,7B4 
61,564 
67,644 
141,740 
80,100 

io,aao 

SB, 416 
4,784 
61, 564 
67, 644 
7S4- 

838,436 
37,B68 

jl6,596 
7,  5D2 

10, 330 
ia,516 

10,480 

10,460 

5,903 

5,902 

13,363  376 

6,435,844 

1,000,544 

9,039,300 

The  returns  of  exports  from  inland  porta  In  other  countries  than  the  United  Stales  are  very 
dovrt'tful.  None  are  reported  from  Toronto,  the  largest  inland  port.  With  reepect  lo  the  route 
of  such  exports,  ilia  presumed  Ihejr  were  made  via  the  St.  Lawrence;  in  which  case  they 

" "  " '  ■       "     ■         But  as  these  erports  were  obtained  from 

i:t  exports  iVoni  inland  ports  not  included 
ire  been  exported  inland,  in  bond,  through 
o  be  reported  as  "  to  the  TJmled^ialeB." 


.  ,._  J,  it  is  pros ^   ..__ 

should  be  included  in  those  of  Montreal  o 
the  head  oJEee,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  ai 
elsewhere.    It  is  possible  a  portion  of  them  m 
Ihe  United  Stales,  although  all  auch  exports  arc 


Montreal,  May  1,  1853, 


TH03.  C,  KEEFER, 
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No.  5. — Com^rcUive  statement  of  imports  inland,  via  United  States,  with 
imports  hy  sea,  via,  St.  Lawi'ence,  1851,  distinguishing  the  principal 
articles. 


aEA. 

Total  sea 
imports. 

Inland  im- 
U.'state's" 

MoMreal 
and  auebec. 

Direct  at  in- 
land pone 
from  sea. 

iL^.  "" 

Tea 

S!52,556 

18,924 

9,918,364 

1,719,872 

1,337,340 

11,613 

6,764 

6,513 

26,196 

1,164 

46,313 

135,440 

53,160 

13,396 

586,604 

as!  792 
77,124 

301,176 
83, 116 

401,904 
156 
38,916 
13, 632 
53,553 
71,260 
4,159,580 

915,528 

S1G8,084 

18,934 

3,018,332 

2,301.816 

1,627,908 

11,613 

6,852 

6,868 

53, 166 

i:i64 

46,440 

135,708 

65,238 

7 12,' 408 
60,968 
95,980 
78,360 

101,176 
90, 03? 

407,499 

333,  334 
38,916 
13,632 
54,304 
71,360 
5,100,188 

jt893,9l6 
403,860 
565, 124 
439,260 
318,844 
53, 724 
85, 768 
43,593 
47^388 
89,204 
126,932 
47,804 
32,996 
19,  600 
378,468 
19,396 
79,816 

38,653 
44,364 
80,768 
53,960 
13,680 
116,988 
81,144 
17, 544 
4,780,373 

$1,061,300 
422,784 
3,583,456 
3.741,076 
1,046.062 
65,336 

■WooWea. ...do. ....... 

Hardware  ..do 

799,968 
561,944 
389,868 

356 
96,960 

Boots  and  ehoea , 

Leather  manufaeturea.  . 

49,  460 
100, S44 

Leather,  tanned 

lae 

S68 
12,043 

172,672 
183,512 

135,804 

990,876 
80,364 

2,188 
1,136 

7,916 

5,588 

333,168 

134,296 
488,260 
287,384 

Silk  manufaetureB 

India-rubber  do 

752 

135,448 

940,608 

9,880,560 

GoodaintransiifjrU.S 

11,317,412 
755,  588 

3,144,316 

14,461,738 
755,588 

8,788,712 

23,250,440 

12,073,000 

3,144,316 

15,317,316 

8,788,712 

94,006,028 

THOMAS  C.  KEEFER. 
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No.  6. —  Vabie  of  direct  imj)orts  from  sea  at 


Aiticioa. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

flR-sae 

Tobacco 

«eo4 

ii 

■•1 

Sseo 

-.S 

Sio^ 

ia,96« 

5,830 

""s^oie 

,.,t?? 

Si.::::::.:::::: 

S846" 

-^ 

■"i> 

po,7is 

""508 

^g 

3,556 

J,4US 

ISi 

1,164 

iib^ea 

SV-t::;;;::;:: 

■:::: 

::;:;: 

::::: 

""isa 

uS.i;iUA;wi.v.v;;. 

1S8 

s,6ia 

4,™ 

83a,TM 

flSBO 

112 

iso^ 

i^aHU 

MS^ 

^fti7(l",a64j 

Tot^valaeby^a... 

788  1    8»1 

H9IS 

1B,»13 

^,784 

980  |K8 

1,178,892 

IS^04 

106,568 

8,338 

™,ae4| 

Tho  ilhore  Ktiiternent  is  ilesi^ed  lo  allow  llie  princlpnl  » 

MONl'BGllj  Moy  li  1859. 
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■nhe   St.  Laiorence,  in  1S51. 


1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 
& 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 
1 

i 

1 

»s/«o 

S15,S38 

^001 
168,000 

'to8 

11 

799,966 

86^4 

» 

W,000 

- 

6,000 

58,000 

m 

123,804 

601 

$708 

'Z 

3,480 

v« 

1SO,DOO 

3W 

1,380 

mm 

(7,784 

300,046 

4,884. 

911,156 

¥14,668 

taa 

$61,473 

SSfyiBO 

$10,893- 

040,608 

B^Xi 

iijOra 

7,784 

l,Ml,Ba8 

1,648 

"•- 

11,156 

I4,6CB 

1,003 

288 

51,472 

63,680 

10,892  1  3,144,316 

*  Impoited  via  Hudson's  Bay. 

ire  iinpomuice  in  Uiia  naije. 
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No.  9. — Convparative  statement  of  exports  inland  and  hij  t 
in  1851,  showing  t/tepindfal  articles. 


Articles. 

By   E«a   from 
Montreal  ani 
auebec. 

From  inland 
pons. 

Tolal. 

«7G5,9a4 

14,896 

18.164 

18, 694 

196,190 

189.  876 

1,518,598 

416,333 

(i4,4Ba 

358,  844 

937,480 

50.216 

32,076 

960 

40 

aoo 

144,184 

1,450,148 

26,056 

440 

40.308 

9.979 

195,798 

$65,999 

$831,916 

14, 690 

1       160,884 

16,594 
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It  will  be  Been  at  the  bottom  that  there  is  a  "  direct  export  "  from  inland  ports,  which  was 
neither  to  the  United  Slates  nor  from  Montreal  and  (Quebec.  It  is  to  he  presumed  thai  this 
was  cargo  aent  to  sea  from  inland  ports  and  not  reported  at  Montreal  or  Q,uebec,  allhongh  such 
report  is  compulsory  on  all  inland  craR  proceeding  to  sea. 
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ittimrltJ  into  Camlafroin  the  United  State,,  at  each  prrt,  in  1S51. 
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No.  13. — Statement  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  ike  princijial  arti- 
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lla  exporUdfrom  Crmala  to  tht  United  Slates, fmu  nacA  jiort,  in  1S51. 
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No,  14. — Exports  of  the  pri"cipol  articl  s  of  Canadian  p-odut 
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No.  10. — General  stafcmcnl  showing  imports  into  the  pm-t  nf  New  Ciirlish, 
district  of  Gasps,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1852,  distinguishing 
the  countries  from  wlicnce  and  the  route  by  which  imported. 
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Oil,  escojit  palm.  .-■. .  .gallons. . 

459 
6 

344 

10 
5  (18-1 
1  95 
1   IbS 

a  14 

5  1  0 
5  5  4 

19 

116 
6 
3-2 
44 

4 
1  256 

44 

Piich  and  tar barrek. 

b4 

188 

Rsin  androein barrel.. 

I 

33  SOO 
ao,i  G 

"    1114 
13   to 

iVi 

'>5J 

^1  a  H 

340 

A  nimuls,  pigs number, 

Bo.ks do... 

3 

3 

3 

3  305 
1  rjG 

1  ays 

12 

3  JOS 
IC 

1  7Je 

1"  61  "> 

aa 

QfO 

)3G 

1  552 

44) 

Beef pounds.. 

Bread cv/t 

a  10 

i,a]5 

1  s 

3f5 
4,85e 

361 
l.JUll 
18.610 

8 

Oil.liali gallons.. 

St-0 

1        I   1 

13  9  0 

goo 

All  the  gooda  im potted  have  been  by  u 
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No.  17. — Ahsfmct  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Quebec,  showing  the  ships  and  ton- 
nage emplojfed,  and  the  relative  vahic  of  the  imports,  distinguishing  foreign 
goods  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  manufacture,  during  the  year 
ended  Januai-y  5,  1S59. 


Value  of  imports. 

entry. 

British. 

Foreign. 

TotEvl. 

Uniteil  Kingdom 

\b 
8  9 
183 
2 
16 
3' 

1 

8 

1 

13 

14o 

Ton!:. 

m  798 

18,461 

Sfll 

4,699 

13,994 

S99 

1-B 

213 

262 

l,4,Sfi 

3,030 

213 

315 

3,588 

12,349,876 
134,408 

#9,343,876 
13-1,403 

8340 
29,360 
8,264 
6,498 
5,368 

Spam 

A"f  .1 

10,728 
3,000 

H«mh.r, 
IVladeria 

9.012 
27,316 

35.34S 
129,128 

Value  of  aundry  guoda  for  v,  are 

Lulled  btales 

8G,504 

139,133 

T  tal 

1303 

535,831 

9,477,284 

264,316 

2,741,600 
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No.  20. — General  statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Qiiejicc  for 
the  year  CTtding  January  5, 1852,  distinguishing  the  countries  from  whence 
and  the  route  by  which  imported. 


Articles. 

Total  quanu-     Total  value     Total  value 
Smtea,  inland.     Lawrence. 

Cotal  value 
of  the 
whole, 

Sugar.'ieliDed 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..dp.. 
..lbs.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

I,a07  2  26 

],d74  2  24 

a.5,371  0    1 

20,  HJ2  u  m 

3IO,2f;0 

235,082 

91,583 

1,548 

34,540 

27,591i 

7.065 

1,859 

€2 

65,525 

S3, 100 

P,79G 

9,548 

114,  052 

27.  064 

55,996 

11,052 

3,932 

5S8 

17,732 

9. 280 

1,964 

1,180 

100 

30.  640 

7,464 

18.  834 

3,  332 

7,584 

6,3G0 

708 

148 

1,812 

136 

28 

3,792 

532 

8 

1,068 

944 

40 

5,504 

732 

S9, 138 

2,156 

14,193 

24,856 

14,488 

49. 152 

7,364 

309 

3,  .^88 

31l-,804 

8,536 

156 

403,744 

75,644 

101.853 

9,164 

339,080 

4,440 

346, 188 

1,3U0 

43,  724 

95, 976 

6,713 

19,244 

1,164 

12,860 

^11,806 

Tea 

15,  59a 
4,368 
7,284 

70,888 
15,  420 
11,216 

Spirits,  brandy 

!t;: 

.do.. 
..do.. 

45J 

9,  732 

Whiskey 

952 

ushels. . 

314,322 

1,102 

Confectionery  and  prcBerves 

.  .lbs. . 
.galla.. 

1, 510 

14, 775 

Vine-ar - 

.bbls.. 

371 

2  0  10 

83  3  23 

199  3  10 

340 

10,552 

444 

84 

Hops 

...Iba.. 
.g«llB.. 

16 

260 
372 

040 
92 

14,' 452 
25,22« 

87,  740i 

1,048 

319,852 
S,53fi 

5,480 
4,960 

1,492 

14, 096 

1,000 

60,855 

15,148 

291  13  2  18 

95.97, 
6,71 

...Iba. 

3,304 

Jcinkand  oaKum cwt. 

3,528  2  15 

,.i;i?.sfi 
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ArLicliiS. 

Total  quami- 

Tola!  valae 
viBihe  United 
StLiles,  inland. 

Total  value 

Total  valua 
of  the 
whole. 

.kfga.. 

448 

,     «1,813 

S1,S76 
3U0 

3,916 
97,748 

S,  334 

5,013 
15,736 

5,796 

S,I95 
613  10  0    3 

33  17  b  !K 

476 

.'batrela 

97.748 

73 

5,oia 

7,668 

All  other  Htticles  liable  to  da 

..tons.. 

67  13  2  14 

13,808 

600 

5,7« 
■  51,200 

Free  goods. 

..bbls. 

17,461 

5,744 

793 

entered 

Value  of  sundry  other  gooda 

93,456 
90,536 

2,474,738 
746,888 

3,563,184 
767, 421 

113,393 

3,331,616 

3,335,608 

From  Great  Br  a  n 

Prom  the  Unite    Sa    s  d"        / 

From  British  Nolacooa  48> 

From  other  coin    ee  41   119  164,476 

f3j  J  3  3.335,612 

Note. — Giooda  arriving  bX  Cluebec for  transhipment  to  other  poits  are  not  compviaed  in  thia 
CijeTOM-HODSB,  ftttEBEC,  Jawiary  21, 1853. 
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g;|i|°p_|||^-:- 

:-j|i3  ri'ijs"!  1 

11,000 

1,790 

80 

56 

39,  968 

":^i  WW  Wi\  i 

:::;;:!!:::;:■:    1 

nUi'SS    r     ::; 

nnrHH;  i  °'  s 

11,000 

1,720 

80 

56 

1  ;§  P  i  i  H"  liii  :  i 

i  :|||°  ji  i  s :  r  i" 

37,536 

38,416 

248 

14, 876 

4 

2,708 

344 

1,316 

7,358,981 

:                                        a.' 

H  n  ;  n  ;l"  l§  Hf  1 

HlnlllilHp 

Cocoa  ana  chocolate 

DrawLnga , 

Donations 

Fiah  oil barrels.. 

Purskina 

S:r;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::;;:::;::::::;;::::: 

Military  stores 

Potatoes 

Soda.^.sh 

Specimens 

Trees,  shrubs,  &c 

Wine  for  officers'  mesa .gallons.. . 

i^.ooi^lc 
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No.  22, — An  account  of  the  staple  articles,  the  produce  of  Cana,da,  ?fc.,  ej 
ported  in  the  year  etided  1851,  as  compared  mih  the  year  ended  1850. 

POST  OF  QUEBEC. 


Description  of  articles. 


Apples 

Ashes,  pot. .. 

Aah  timber., 
Barley 


2,330 
3,010 
l.OW 
4,B98 


Flow 


. .  barrels . 


X/arct pounda. 

I.arh-wooil  and  firewood cords. 

Masts pieces 

Meal,  (corn  and  oat) barrels. 

Oak  timber ti 

Oats bushels. 

Pease  and  beans ...do. . 

Pine  timber,  red tans. 

white do , 

Pork barrels. 

Shingles ....bur" 


Do. 
Spars... 


..M.. 


36,596 
937,  480 
198, 134 
670, 87G 


37.435 
Jl,.141 
fi,543 


2,760 

3,748 

468,976 


:,  Qdeceo,  Miach  13,  1852. 
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No.  33. — An  account  of  the  stable  articles,  tlie  "produce  of  Canada,  S(c.,  ear- 
forted  in  the  year  ended  5th  Jamcary,  1853,  as  compared  vaik  the  year 
ended  5lh  January,  1851. 


PORT  OF  MONTREAL. 


DesoripUon  of  goods, 


Year  ended  January  5, 1851. 


Apples 

Asiiea,  pot . 
Ashes,  pearl 
Bacon  and  h: 


Brandy 

Bread 

Bncka 


Boards 

Deals 

Billets 

Handspikes 

Maple 

Sawed  pine 
Walnut 
Snvts  atd  a. 

Puncheon 
Heading 
Meal,  Indian 


5 16  barrels  fresh  and  I  box  dried  . 

ai.O^a  barrets , 

G,a31  barrels 

4  hhds.  bacon ;  5  hhds.,  3S  tierces, 
33  casks.  17  barrela,  J  barrel,  3  boses, 
end  450  tooee  liaine;  of  iheeeSnhds. 
and  13  loose  ha.[ns  foreign 

50  keg"  Canada  and  I  box  oherrf. 

J98tiereen  fTObanela  and  12  half  bar- 
rels     of  tlieae  98  barrels  beef  foreign. 


5o  doEen  1  package  and  1  broom, 
JO  767  kegs   4  barrels  and  J2  half  bar- 

lels    lb4  tirkins  and  251  tubs,  35 


II  packages 

15  pnckages  16  casks   8  caaes  1  puii. 

1  lierce  1  barrel    and  1  bale 
13  boxes  and  91  boxes 


in^f 

Gcwt  bones.. 

93S  hirreh  and  M 

kft^s 

ofiheaeSOO 

4  barrels  and  203  kegs. 

barrels  lo  reign 

P  907  pieces 

7,4B7  pieces. 

L  au  piecES 

692  pieces. 

144 

B75  pairs 

1,367  pairs. 

222  739  pieces  sld 

8948  barrel 

999  133  piecfs 

373,400  pieces. 

2  000  pieces 

1  5JI  barrels 

1,479  barrela. 

909biriel-  fiesl 
14,844  barrel 
7,351)  barrels. 
518  packages. 


65  barrels  and  204  bags. 


yCoogle 
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Descriptionofgoods. 


Fip^s,  tobecco.  ■ . 
Pork 

Salerattm 

Seed,  viz: 

CIOT«(.... 

Timothy  . 
MilleE  .... 
Flax 


Year  ended  January  5,  1853. 


leO  barrels  and  a4 bushels 

+15  tons,  ScwD. 
.   S^dnzen. 

.    61,476  buEhela,  543  barrels,  and  50  half 
barrels. 

Ibox 

3,732  barrels,  1  lierce,  and  4  half  bar- 

;  of  these  1,734  foreign. 
IIS  boxes. 

.    31  b 


Sugar,  maple . .. 
Sirup,  maple  . . . 

Toitguea 

Vinegar. 

Wheat 

Whiskey 

Wooden  mana&ctures 


B  barrels  ai 


1 83  CBslta. 


6  barrels. 
19  barrels  and  S6D  bushels. 

19  boxes 

201  boxes  and  1  case  pulverized. 

7  boxes. 

1  keg  and  1  Jar. 

55  kegs  and  4  barrels. 

50  bBrreis 

134,010  bushels , 

14  hhds.  and  4  qnatter-casks,  (British.) 

30  pui]cheons  Brilieh  relurned. 
71  packages. 

....81,834,119 


Year  ended  January  5,  IS.Il. 


909,874  bushels  and  406  bar- 


87,953  bushels. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  goods  were  exported  in 
foreign  ships  from  this  port,  which  vessels  proceeded  to  Quebec  to  clear 
outward,  under  a  license  granted  in  virtue  of  an  order  of  his  excellen- 
cy the  Goveraor  General,  in  council,  of  the  93d  February,  1850,  and 
whose  cai^goes  will  consequently  be  included  In  the  exports  from  that 
port: 


Destripiioti  0 

f  goods. 

Year  ending  January  5,  1852. 

183  kege  and  50  lubs. 

6,367  barrels  and  613  half  barrels. 

Lam  bet 

^'tiB 

100  pietea. 

Smves,  etandard 

4;  608  pieces. 

25  boxes  nnd  3,146  pounds  forf  ign. 

139,804. 

R.  Fl.  HAMILTON,  Cmi>lrdhT. 
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No.  30.— ^Js(ra<-(  ofm 
ing  Canada,  and  re- 
ycar  1851, 


■chandise  re 
arekouaed  i: 


civedfrom  the  frontier  districts  adjotn- 
the  district  of  New  .  York,  during  the 


Arlidee. 

Fflckflgea. 

Value. 

itfi3,5G3  OO 

846,814  00 

2,439barrelH,  164i  barrels,  5,641  buahala 

5,651  00 

Witio 

91  pipes,  lai  half  pipes,  4  qimrtera 

7,631  CO 

1,427,093  00 

No.  31. — Abstract  of  merchandise  receivndfrom.  the  frontier  districts  adjoin- 
ing Canada,  and  re-^arehonsed  in  tlie  district  of  Boston  and  Charlcslown, 
during  the  year  1851. 


Articles. 

Prtckiigea. 

Value. 

t9C,S56  00 
2, 521  00 

],  069  kegs  and 

15, 030  bushels  . 
87  packttgEa 

Curiosiliea,   fosdl   remiiinB, 

119,441  00 

H„i,db,Google 
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No.  33— DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Abstract  of  quantity  and  value  of  merchandise  transported  in  hand  to  tJiefroi 
tier  districts,  to  be  exported  to  Canada,  during  the  year  1851. 


Atticies. 

Patkages. 

Va,„o, 

820,3(16  00 

Bmshes 

45  hoeslieads,  10  baskets,  anfl  75  caalta 

2,344  00 

18  caaoB,  3  balea.  1  ceroon.  and  4  caslta 

3,821  60 

6,061  (10 

Ginrr.';;;;:: 

16,  029  60 

matrafaolures  of. 

36  cases,  6  casks,  50  packsges,  w,d  30  kega. 

5,3-JO  00 

2,355  00 
2,  72a  00 

Lookmg^Ia«s  plate 

Preserved  fruit 

13,660  boxes,  1,571  barrels,  and  937  packages.. 

27,776  00 

108,534  00 

Sa  hfigsheada  and  18  casks 

746  packages,  53  boxes,  and  230  caaes 

9,  484  hngsheads,  68  barrels,  and  e  boxes 

107,049  00 

ooW" 
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Arliclea. 

Packages. 

Value. 

S647  OO 
ao.059  00 
8,271  00 

ISI  casks,  445  baskels,  and  36  pipes 

Scaeea 

5*3, 143  00 

No.  33.— PORT  OF  BOSTON. 


Abstract  of  quantity  aiid  value  of  merchandise  transported  in  bond  to  the 
froTiUer  districts,  to  be  earned  to  Canada,  during  the  year  1851. 


Packages. 

Valu 

p,015 
518,557 

413 

491 

55lt 

S8,046 

m 

isl 

lOl 

61 

497 

197 

43 

JOboxea 

HI 

Hair  veiling 

985 

569 

247 

8 

S63 

a04 

431 

590,771 
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No.  34. — Abstract  of  quantity  and  value  of  Canadian  jiour  exported  frm 
thefort  of  Boston  to  all  ports  during  the  year  1851, 

16,683  barrels  Canada  flour ;  value j $57,92 


No.  3-5. — Ahstract  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  Canadian  flour  exported  from 
the  port  of  Boston  to  the  British  Aimrican  colonies  during  the  year  1851. 

4,590  barrels  Canada  flour ;  value $14,961 


No.  36. — Flour  and  wheat,  the  produce  of  Canada,  exported  from  the  port 
of  New  Yorh  to  the  British  colonies,  ^V.,  in  1851 ;  and  also  the  value  if  all 
other  Canada  produce  exported  to  the  colonies  and  to  Great  Britain,  ^V. 

Ashes  exported  to  Great  Britain,  1,543  barrels 840,542 

Ashes  exported  to  other  ports,  878  barrels 19,086 

Butter  exported  to  Great  Britain,  251  kegs i 1,69S 

Furs  exported  to  Great  Britain,  12  cases 3,690 

Furs  exported  to  other  places,  2  cases,  3  casks,  3  puncheons       2,975 

Wax  exported  to  other  ports,  20  bales 1,300 

Beef  exported  to  Great  Britain,  100  tiercea 1,025 

Flour  exported  to  Great  Britain,  88,553  barrels 302,920 

Flour  exported  to  British  provinces,  86,689  barrels 299,414 

Flour  espoited  to  other  ports,  100  barrels 350 

Wheat  exported  to  Great  Britain,  507,044  bushels 344,568 

Wheat  exported  to  British  provinces,  6,798  bushels 4,666 


No.  37. — Statement  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  Canadian  jiour  and  gixiin 
■  ■    received  m  bond  at  the  port  of  New  Yoj^,  and  the  value  and  quantity 
exported,  during  the  year  1851. 

Flour  warehoused,  250,352  barrels $846,814 

Flour  exported,  175,342  barrels 602,684 

Wheat  warehoused,  7l2,403  bushels 481,213 

Wheat  exported,  513,842  bushels 349,234 

No.  38. — Total  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  in  store^  December  31,  1851. 

Flour  in  store,  63,569  barrels 210,600 

Wheat  in  store,  278,516  bushels 180,960 

New  Yohk,  March  16,  1852. 
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No.  39. — A  comparative  statement  of  the  gross  and  net  revenue  received 
from  customs  duties  in  Canada,  for  ike  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 


IS48. 

1849. 

1650. 

Gros3  receipts  of  duties 

Charges  for  collection 

$1,336,116 
130,388 

$1,778,188 
127,240 

$2,463,776 
•  138,248 

1,305,724 

1,650,948 

2,324,593 

is  iiicluflBd  the  sum  of  $9,832  for  n 


No.  40. — Statement  showing  the  relative  amount  of  husiness  done  in  Ameri- 
can and  Cawidian  vesseU  at  the  undermentwned  American  forts,  at  which 
separate  statements  have  been  obtained,  in  1850. 


In  American. 

la  Canadian. 

In  bond,  and 
character  of  ves- 
sel not  stated. 

Totals. 

$597,399 
26,578 
93,068 

$1,490,223 
69,97a 
322,845 

$2,087,629 
100,189 
446,900 

Rochester 

BuHhlo . 

$3,639 
130,987 

Total 

717,045 

1,783,040 

134,626 

2,634,711 
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PART  VI. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

This  province  is  situate  between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
abuts  on  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  line 
lately  established  under  the  Ashbuiton  treaty.  To  the  southward  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by 
a  boundary  line  across  the  nari-ow  isthmus  which  connects  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  continent  of  America.  On  the  northeast  New  Brunswick  is 
bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur;  it  is 
divided  from  Canada  by  a  line  which  follows  for  some  distance  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty-two 
millions  of  acres;  its  population,  by  a  census  taken  during  the  year 
1851,  is  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  souls. 

The  great  agricultural  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick,  and  its  fitness 
for  setilement  and  cultivation,  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  known. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  imperial  government  to  survey 
the  line  for  a  proposed  railway  from  Hahfas  to  Quebec,  thus  speak  of 
New  Brunswick  in  their  report: 

"  Of  the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick,  it  is  im- 
possible to  spesik  too  highly.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  so 
beautifully  wooded  and  watered.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  it  without  its  streams,  from  the  run- 
ning brook  up  to  the  navigable  river.  Two-thirds  of  its  boundary  are 
washed  by  the  sea;  the  remainder  is  embi^aced  by  the  large  rivers,  the 
St.  John  and  the  Restigouche.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  scenery 
of  this  latter  river,  and  its  branches,  arc  rarely  surpassed  by  anything 
on  this  continent. 

"The  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  are  numerous  and  most  beautiful; 
its  surface  is  undulating — hill  and  dale — varying  up  to  mountain  and 
valley.  It  is  everywhere,  except  a  few  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains, 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  the  finest  growth. 

"  The  country  can  everywhere  be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In  some 
parts  of  the  interior,  by  a  portage  of  three  or  four  miles  only,  a  canoe  can 
float  away  either  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
down  to  St.  John  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Its  agricultural  capabilities 
and  climate  are  described  by  Bouchette,  Martin,  and  other  authors. 
The  country  is  by  them — and  niost  deservedly  so — highly  praised. 

"For  any  great  plan  of  emigration,  or  colonization,  there  is  not 
another  British  colony  which  presents  such  a  favorable  field  for  the 
trial  as  New  Brunswick. 

"On  the  surface  is  an  abundant  stock  of  the  finest  timber,  which  in 
the  markets  of  England  realizes  large  sums  annually,  and  af&rds  an 
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unlimited  supply  of  fuel  to  the  settler.     If  tlie  forests   should  ever 
become  exhausted,  there  are  the  coal-fields  underneath. 

"The  rivers,  lakes,, and  seacoast  abound  with  fish.  .Along  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  laud  smells  of  it.  It  is  used  as  a 
manure;  and,  while  the  olfactory  senses  of  the  traveller  are  offended 
by  it  on  the  land,  he  sees  out  at  sea  ioimense  shoals  darkening  tlie 
surface  of  the  water." 

This  description  of  New  Brunswick  is  given  in  an  official  report 
presented  by  two  very  intelligent  officers  of  the  royal  engineers,  who 
were  sent  out  from  England  to  sui-vey  the  proposed  railway  route,  and 
examine  the  country  through  which  it  would  pass.  They  returned  to 
England  at  the  close  of  iJieir  labors,  the  results  of  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament. 

The  principal  river  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  St.  John,  which  is  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  its  moutli,  at  the  harbor  of  St. 
John,  to  its  sources,  at  the  Metiarmette  portage.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  steamers  of  a  large  class,  for  ninety 
miles  from  the  sea,  to  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government.  Above 
Fredericton  small  steamers  ply  to  Woodstock,  sixty  miles  farther  up  the 
river ;  and  occasionally  they  make  trips  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tobique, 
a  farther  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  John  are 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  Above  these  falls 
the  river  has  been  navigated  by  a  steamer  forty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Madawaska,  and  from  that  point  the  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  canoes  almost  to  its  sources.  The  iMadawaska  river  is  also 
navigable  for  small  steamers  thirty  miles,  to  Lalce  Temiscouata,  a  sheet 
of  water  twenty-seven  miles  long,  fi-om  two  to  six  miles  wide,  and  of 
great  depth  throughout.  From  the  upper  part  of  this  lake  to  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Trois  Pistoles,  is  about  eighteen  miles  only,  and  propo- 
sitions have  been  made  for  establishing  a  communication  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  John,  either  by  railway  or  canal,  across  this 
route. 
■  In  connexion  with  the  St.  John  is  the  Grand  lake,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  about  fifiy  miles  fi-om  the  sea.  This  lake  is  thirty  miles  In 
length  and  fi'om  three  to  nme  miles  in  width.  Around  the  Grand 
lake  are  several  workable  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  from  which  coals 
are  raised  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation. 

The  harbor  of  St.  John  is  spacious,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  rise  and  fafi  of. tide  is 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  there  is  a  tide-fall  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor  which  effectually  prevents  its  being  ever  frozen  over  or 
in  the  least  impeded  by  ice  during  wdnter.  Few  harbors  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  North  America,  if  any,  ai'e  so  perfectly  free  from  ice, 
as  St.  John  harbor.  It  is  in  latitude  45°  16'  north,  longitude  66°  4 
west. 

The  Peticodiac  is  a  large  river  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  near 
its  northeastern  extremity.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size  for 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  schooners  of  sixty  or  eighty 
tons  for  twelve, miles  farther.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  river  a  very 
valuable  mineral  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  the  seam  is  now 
worked  to  considerable  extent.     By  some  this  mineral  is  designated 
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"jet  coal,"  anil  by  others  it  is  considered  pure  asphaltum.  It  is  black 
and  brilliant,  highly  inflammable,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  gas 
of  great  illuminating  power.  The  seam  is  worked  at  ibur  miles  from 
the  bank  of  Peticodiac  river,  where  it  is  navigable  for  sea-going  ves- 
■  aels  of  large  class. 

On  the  gulf-coast  of  New  Brunswick  there  are  many  fine  ship  har- 
bors, each  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river;  and  fi-om  these 
harbors  much  fine  timber  is  shipped  annually  to  England. 

The  most  southern  of  these  harbors  is  8hedmc,  which  is  capacious,  and 
■with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet.  Cap- 
tain Bayfield,  R.  N.,  marine  surveyor  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  says 
that  Shediac  harbor  is  the  easiest  of  access  and  egress  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  only  harbor  of  New  Brunswick,  eastward  of  Mirami- 
chi;  which  a  vessel  in  distress  could  safely  mn  for  in  heavy  northerly 
gales  as  a  harbor  of  refuge.  Two  rivers  fall  into  Shediac  harbor, 
which  is  fa.st  becoming  a  place  of  importance.  Should  the  proposed 
railway  from  St.  John  to  Halifax  be  constructed,  it  will  touch  the  gulf 
at  Shediac,  which  will  thus  command  a  large  trade  as  one  of  the  great 
turning-points  of  the  railway. 

Cocagne  Jiarbor  is  ten  miles  by  the  coast,  northwardly,  from  Shediac 
harbor.  Within  this  harbor,  which  is  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  there  is  abundance  of  space  for  shipping,  and  good 
anchorage  in  five  fathoms  water.  The  tide  flows  seven  miles  up  the 
Cocagne  river.  There  is  much  good  timber  on  its  banks,  and  the  port 
has  every  facility  for  ship-bui!ding. 

Buetoucke  Jiarbor  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  and  Little  Buctouche 
rivers,  nine  miles  by  the  coast  northwardly  of  Cocagne.  Formerly 
there  was  only  twelve  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  this 
harbor,  but,  owing  to  some  unexplained  cause,  the  water  has  gradually 
deepened  of  late  years,  and  now  vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  have 
gone  over  the  bar.  There  is  much  valuable  timber  on  the  banks  ol 
this  river,  and  vessels  up  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  burden  have  been 
built  at  Buctouche. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Buctouche  is  RicMhuclo  harbor,  which  is  ex- 
tensive, SEife,  Eind  commodious.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
large  size  upwards  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  gulf,  the  channel  for  that 
distance  being  from  four  to  six  fathoms  in  depth.  The  tide  flows  up 
the  river  twenty-five  miles.  The  shipments  of  timber  and  deals  from 
this  port  annually  are  becoming  very  considerable. 

The  extensive  harbor  of  Miramkhi  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  , 
beautiful  river  of  that  name,  which  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length.     At  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  this  river  is  nine  miles  in  width. 

There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mlramichi ;  but  the  river  is  of 
such  great  size,  and  pours  forth  such  a  volume  of  water,  that  the  bar 
offers  no  impediments  to  navigation,  there  being  sufficient  depth  of 
water  on  it  at  all  times  for  ships  of  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
tons,  or  even  more. 

The  tide  flows  nearly  forty  miles  up  the  Miramichi  from  the  gulf. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  fuU  thirty  miles 
of  that  distance,  there  being  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  water  in  the 
charuiel;  but  schooners  and  small  craft. can  proceed  nearly  to  the  head 
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of  the  tide.  Owing  to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  Miiamichi,  ships  can 
load  along  its  banks  for  miles;  its  tirade  and  commerce  are  already 
extensive,  and  will  undoubtedly  annually  increase. 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  New  Brunswick,  just  within  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  is  the  spacious  harbor  of  Greai  Ship- 
pigati,  which  comprises  three  large  and  commodious  harbors.  Besides 
its  facilities  for  cariying  on  ship-building  and  the  timber  trade,  Ship- 
pigan  harbor  offers  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries  on 
the  largest  scale.  The  general  diyness  of  the  air  on  this  coast,  and 
the  absence  of  fog, within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  drying  and  curing  of  iish,  in  the  best  manner,  for  dis- 
tant voyages.  Owing  to  the  erection  of  steam  saw-mills  at  Great 
Shippigau,  and  the  extensive  fishery  establishments  set  up  there  by 
Jersey  merchants,  there  is  considemble  foreign  trade.  The  dry  fisli 
are  chiefly  shipped  in  bulk  to, Messina  and  Naples,  for  which  markets 
they  are  well  suited. 

Litile  Shippigan  harbor  lies  between  the  islands  of  Mescou  and 
Shippigan.  '  It  is  an  exceedingly  good  harbor,  being  well  sheltered, 
with  safe  anchorage  in  deep  water.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur.  It  is  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  eight  fathoms  at  low 
water,  which  depth  is  maintained  well  into  the  hai-bor.  This  is  not  a 
place  of  any  trade,  but  it  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  American  fishing 
vessels  which  frequent  the  Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  as  it  affords 
them  perfect  shelter  in  bad  weather.  There  are  great  conveniences  for 
fishing  establishments  in  this  fine  harbor;  and  it  would  aflbrd  great 
facilities  and  advantages  to  our  fishermen  if  they  were  permitted  to 
land  and  cure  their  fish  upon  its  shores. 

Bathurst  .harbor  is  within  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  which  in  itself  maybe 
considered  one  immense  haven  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles.  It  is  remarkable  that  within  the 
whole  length  and  bi-eadth  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  there  is  neither  rack, 
reef,  nor  shoal,  and  no  impediment  whatever  to  navigation. 

The  entrance  to  Bathurst  harbor  is  narrow ;  but  within,  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful basin,  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length  and  two  miles  in  breadth, 
well  shdtered  from  every  wind.  In  the  principal  channel  there  is 
about  fourteen  feet  at  low  water.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  fourteen 
feet  usually  take  in  part  of  their  cargoes  outside  the  bar,  where  there 
is  a  safe  roadstead,  with  deep  water,  and  good  holding-graund. 

No  less  than  four  rivers  fall  into  Bathurst  harbor,  each  of  which  fur- 
nishes much  good  timber.  Ship-building  is  prosecuted  in  this  harbor 
to  some  extent;  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  timber  and  deals 
to  England  and  Ireland. 

The  entrance  to  the  Restigouchc,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
is  three  miles  in  width,  with  nine  fathoms  water — a  noble  entrance  to 
a  noble  river.  The  main  branch  of  the  Restigouche  is  over  two 
hundred  miles  in  length.  Its  Indian  name  signifies  "the  river  which 
divides  like  the  hand,"  in  allusion  to  its  separation  above  the  tide  into 
five  principal  streams,  or  branches.  These  drain  at  least  four  thousand 
square  miles  of  fertile  country,  abounding  in  timber  and  other  valuable 
natural  resources,  the  whole  of  which  must  find  their  way  to  the  sea 
through  the  port  of  Dalhousie,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Eegtigouche.    A 
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crescent-shaped  cove  in  front  of  the  town  of  Dalhoime  is  well  sheltered, 
and  has  good  holding-ground  for  ships  in  nine  fathoms  water.  There 
are  capital  wharves  and  excellent  and  safe  timber  ponds  at  Dalhousie, 
affording  every  convenience  for  loading  ships  of  the  largest  tlass. 

From  Dalhousie  to  Campbellton  the  distance  by  the  river  is  about 
eighteen  miles.  The  whole  of  this  distance  may  be  considered  one 
harbor,  there  "being  from  four  to  eight  fathoms  throughout  in  the  main 
channel,  which  is  of  good  breadth.  At  Campbellton  the  river  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  Above  this  place  the  tide  flows  six 
miles,  but  large  vessels  do  not  go  farther  up  than  Campbellton, 

The  country  watered  by  the  Restigouche  and  its  branches  is  yet 
almost  whoUy  in  a  wilderness  state,  and  nearly  destitute  of  population ; 
but  its  abundant  and  varied  resources,  and  the  size  and  character  of 
this  magnificent  river,  must  hereafter  render  the  northeastern  portion 
of  New  Brunswick  of  great  consequence. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW 


The  present  value  of  the  trade  afid  commerce  of  this  large  and 
highly-favored  colony,  as  yet  but  very  thinly  peopled,  wiU  be  best  esti- 
mated by  the  following  tables. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  whole  province,  in  1S49 
and  1850,  is  thus  stated ; 


Countriea. 

1849. 

1850. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Impotta. 

Exports. 

Great  Britain 

British  colonies — 

West  Indies . . 

British   North 
America 

$1,507,340 

5,560 

517,300 

$2,319,070 

57,360 

270,475 

6,260 

257,910 

96,235 

$1,988,195 

11,565 

674,685 

25,135 

.1,310,740 

67,335 

S?2,447,755 

90,350 

297,860 
8,105 

United  States 

Foreign  States 

1,322,810 
1U,S35 

337,000 
59,020 

3,467,835 

3,007,310 

•  4,077,655 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  vessels,  and  their  tonnage,  wliich 
entered'  inward  and  cleared  outwa.rd  at  all  the  ports  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1849  and  1850: 


1849. 

Countriee. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Numbei-. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tone, 

326 

1,213 

1,304 

51 

140,034 
81,050 

182,(}p7 
13,106 

769 

1,172 

928 

25 

300,806 

British  Colonies 

68,097 
84,742 

2,893 

416,187 

2,891 

"  1650. 

Coimtries. 

liiwarii. 

Outward, 

Nmnbec. 

Tuns. 

Niiuibor. 

Tons. 

933 

1,281 

1,457 

68 

95,393 
81,424 
242,104 
17,701 

768 

1,S41 

937 

25 

303,617 

British  Colonies 

70,155 
87,025 

3,039 

436,622 

2,971 

464,983 

Nuw  Brunswick  during  1849  ajid 


The  number  of  new  ships  built  i 
1850  is  thus  stated:     • 


Veseels.  Tons. 

In  1849 114         36,534 

In  1850 86         30,356 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  New 
Brunswick  in  the  same  years  are  as  follow; 


On  December  3),  1S49, 

OuD«t 

ml)ei-3],1350. 

Vcsaols, 

T0!13. 

Viisaids, 

Tons, 

4t  St.  John 

505 
SO 
ISO 

33,192 
7,464 
10,819 

535 
92 
180 

99,490 

C,289 

775 

117,475 

807 

The  following  ttihJes  and  statements  are  given  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  trade  of  the  port  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  vai'ioiis  other  sea- 
ports of  New  Brunswick,  during  the  years  1850  and  1851: 

No.  1. 

Ahstract  of  the  trade  of  the  pmt  of  St.  John,  showing  the  ships  and 
tonnage  employed,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  imports,  distinguishing 
-foreign,  goods  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  manvfacture,  daring  tlic 
year  ending  December  31,  1860. 


Vessels  inwiuxl. 

Viilue  of  imports. 

Hnuibei'. 

Tons. 

British. 

I'oi-eign. 

Oi'cat  Biltain  and  Irelnad  - . . 

133 
694 
815 
]3 
19 
■     18 

58.251 
145,095 
45,153 
1,514 
2,903 
6,93S 
292 

$1,546,395 
193,405 
304,115 
10,200 

$123,450 
877,350 
85,455 

$1,673,845 

Biitisii  N.  A.  Coloniea 

389,570 

Foreign  West  Indies 

65,360 

4,650 
20,485 

20,485 

Totfila 

1,693 

300,139 

3,082,250 

1,154,515 
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Abstract  of  the  trade  of  (he  port  of  St.  John,  ihowij^  the  ships  and  ton^ 
nage  cleared  outward,  and  the  relative  value  of  the'exjjorts,  distinguishiTig 
foreign  goods  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  manufacture,  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1850. 


To  what  MUQtriofl. 

Vessela  outwarf. 

Valae  of 

„p„*. 

TotaL 

Number 

Tons. 

British. 

Fore%n. 

Greit  Biitam  aod  Irelind 
BntiBh  N  A  Colonies 
trnited  States 
BntwhW^atloaios 
Forfflgn  Wert  todies 
South  Amenci 
AuBtralia 

457 
794 
405 
;!7 
15 
3 
1 
3 

190,215 

45^314 
5,141 
a,15l) 
465 

4ai 

11,547,335 
108J)15 
.187,355 
54,345 
33,455 
7,190 
3,405 
3,855 

$98,055 
37,0!S 
106,300 

fl,()43,391> 
145,lll> 
293,55& 
54,600 
33,455 
7,385 
4,245 
3,855 

105 
840 

1,714 

384,321 

1,944,955 

340,749 

No.  3. 

M>stra/:t  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Si.  John,  showing  the  ships  and  tonnage 
■  entered  inward,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  imports,  distinguishing  for- 
eign goods  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  manufacture,  during  th^ 
year  ending  December  31,  1851. 


From  what  ounntriea. 

Vessels  inward. 

TcJue  of  imports. 

Number. 

Tona. 

British, 

ro„„. 

Great  Britain  and  Irelnnd  . . . 
British  N.'A.  Colonies 

143 
737 
8 
33 
635 

ii 

64,113 
42,043 
1,750 
3,342 
166,952 
4,245 

$1,855,270 

322,845 

3,705 

$87,105 
107,485 

$1,042,375 
430,330 

F.>reigQ  West  Indies 

105,610 

1,154,280 

26,510 

303,925 

1,537 

232,450 

3,485,745 

1,480,900 
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t  of  the  trade  of  the  pori  of  St.  John,  skowi^  the  skips  and  tonna.ge 
•cleared  outward,  and  ike  relative  value  of  the  exports,  distingttisking  for- 
eign goods  from  goods  of  British  prodwce  <md  mamifacturc,  during  the 
year  •ethiing  Ihcemh&r  31,  1851. 


"To  Wimt  o>tmtries. 

Veeseb  cutwartl. 

Value  of 

e^.U. 

Tots]. 

Nembor. 

Tons. 

BriSeh. 

Foreign. 

dmat  Bratain  cail  Irdaai  ..  - 

440 

■695 
35 

ai 

% 

2 

64^344 
42,041 
3,47a 

1,772 
615 

$1,915,210 
148,270 
171,665 
21,350 
53,105 
23,330 

$17,080 
164,425 
44,720 
S65 
3,040 
3,735 
MIO 

$1,932,290 

Bria*  N.  A.  Colfflucfl 

BriUahWeBtfefies 

JPoreigaWostfodies..-. 

South  Aiseiiea 

216,385 
21,615 
54,145 
37,065 

5^5 

324,821 

2,337,455 

252,675 

¥ram  these  returns,  k  is  ajppapent  that  the  imports  of"  St.  John  de- 
creased in  tlie  year  1S51,  while  the  exports  increased  considerably — 
ekwis; 

1850,  issi. 

TotaUmports,',,, $3,966,735     $3,236,765     Decrease,  $729,970 

Total  ■exports., 2,1S§,495      "  S,576,130     Increase,    "  384,635 

The  foliowiHg  is  aa  account  of  die  Umber  and  3*nnber  -cut  on  Ameri- 
can ten-itory,  and  Soated  down  ifee  river  St.  John,  which  was  exported 
to  the  United  States  under  certificate  o£  origin,  in  the  years  1850  and 
88-51,  with  their  estimated  ^alue: 


jeso. 

3851, 

Quffiafitj. 

VbIue. 

^jHBHtlty. 

Value. 

Boards  a^d  scamriing,  M  fe«  . 

g,658 

$27,670 

2,784 

$36,775 

CiapboEirds M,.. 

8,599 

40,070 

3,857 

95,960 

Sfaiagles do, . . 

4,169 

10,490 

6,808 

i7,oeo 

Pa^ags.., do,.. 

40 

355 

113 

615 

Hackm^ndc tinaber.  ....tons. 

30 

150 

727 

3,636 

i,atJ«s M... 

20 

SO 

215 

270 

fine  timber toiss- 

Mat 

8,965 

565 

3,955 

Ship-knees ■ pieces. 

Spars..... ^ ,.-do.. 

■&S3 

*00 

28 

55 

2S0 

935 

88,175 

x.ocn^ir 
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From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  to  tlie  United 
States  of  American  timber  and  lumber,  cut  on  the  upper  St.  John,  and 
shipped  through  the  port  of  St.  John,  has  veiy  nearly  doubled  within 
the  last  year,  and  is  understood  to  be  annually  increasing. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principm  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, growth  and  manufacture,  exported  to  the  United  States  irom  the 
port  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  during"  the  year  eisded  31st  December,  1851, 
with  theii-  value : 


Boai'ds  and  scantling. , M  feet. . 

Pickets  and  palings M  piece! 

Laths do... 


Clapboards , M 

jSackmatack  timber  and  knees tons. . . . 

Spars pieces. . . 

Staves M 

T'ire-wood cords.. . . 

Lime hlids 

Gypsum tons." 

Grindstones pieces .... 

Qx-horns hlids.  and  crates. 

Potatoes bushels. . . 

Coat tons 

Black  lead cwt 

Potash barrels  — 

Sheepskins crates.  . . 

Railway  sleepers M  feet. . . . 

Pig-iron tons.. . . . 

Oats bushels 

Smoked  herrings boxes . . . . . 

Mackerel barrels. 

.  Salmon,  preserved packages. . 

Salmon,  fresh No 

Shad barrels 

Alewives  and  herrings do  , 


Total  value.. 


3,997 
3^1 


150 
466 
10 

64:3 

173 

23S 

1,652 

65 

32 

8,900 

195 

153 

33 

1S3 

379 

91 

4,800 

1,392 

10 

766 

4,437 

184 

6,892 


$37,985 

1,655 

1,270 

960 

3,750 

2,G95 

50 

8,035 

865 

290 

2,130 

80 

330 

6,180 

900 

335 

320 

5,375 

2,500 

3,405 

3,400 

1,865 

60 

16,115 

4,440 

1,345 

21,505 


125,080 


The  total  value  of  the  like  description  of  articles  exported  from  th© 
port  of  St.  John  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  was  $157,695;  showing 
a  decrease  of  that  class  of  exportations  to  the  extent  of  $32,015  in  the 
year  1851. 
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Tlie  following  Is  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  vaiious  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manul'a,cture  of  the  United  States,  imported  into 
the  port  of  St.  John  during  the  year  1850,  with  the  value  of  each  de- 
scription of  aiticles : 


Articles, 

QiiMitity. 

Value, 

1,080 

98,133 

3,148 

30,000 

1,761 

100 

4 

1,253 

233 

66 

63.964 

30,606 

10,060 

155,060 

2,321 

57,468 

10,194 

26 

12 

9 

515 

16 

261 

329 

20 

11 

1,243 

70 

62 

4,771 

1,140 

18 

1 

1,214 

37,082 

14,300 

1 

505 

1,109 

2 

193,723 

1,576 

packages  

pounds  

gallons 

4,986 

62S 

195 

packages  

24,472 

50 

^ 

pounds  

3,856 

do 

1,592 

do 

S2,63S 

7,724 

hushels 

y^ds 

barrels 

packages  

481 

Combs 

1,331 

packages  

3,742 

1,041 

cwt 

1,80-3 

P^c^kELges 

v . .do 

...do 

9,906 

Fireworks 

box 

15 

packages  

barrels  . . . 

..do 

S,190 

Wheat  flour 

180,738 

44,340 

2,037 

packages  

...do 

Glue 

40 

bushels 

packages  

Haberdashery 

24,477 

,dbC( 
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Imjiorts  into  the  port  of  St.  John — Continued. 


Articles. 

^lantity. 

Value. 

Hav 

$4,857 

S;;;;v.":;;;;:;:::::::. 

13  8  bales 

2,165 
942 

TI           P 

43     do 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought. . . 

976  tons ... 

573  packages,  752 
pieces,    and 

453  cwt 

168  pounds  

272  packages  

24       do 

9,651 

7,9S4 

8,287 

2,125 

Lumber 

1,995  feet 

155 

8,874  pounds  

1  horse ;  6  coops 

poultry . . 

2S  cases     , 

191 

170 

Meal                                        .    . . 

8,118  baiTcls 

13,551  cwt 

34,657 

86,616 

Mahogany  and  rosewood. 

4,912  feet,  56  pieces, 
4  packages . . . 

50  packages  

25   ...do 

27   ...do 

77,629  gallons 

688 

1,212 

;Machinery  (planing,  &c.)  . . 

2,095 

75  barrels 

222 

301  packages  

1  package 

2,260  barrels 

6,215  gallons ... 

Oil,  fish 

4,588 

685 

Oars 

240  barrels 

310 

193  barrels 

6  packages  

209,048  pounds 

108  kegs  &  barrels 

Bice 

690 

Sugar,  refined 

4,387 

20,317 

Spirits 

22,376  gallons  ...... 

19,443 
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AriJeleB. 

Qa^tily, 

Value. 

116  packages  

84  gallons 

1 

$676 

Stoves 

25 

7,959  lbs  &  24  pack. 

12 

Scythe  ant!  grain  stones 

47  packages  

19  boxes 

353 

Tallow  and  soap-grease 

Tea               

41,246  pounds  

9,558 

Timber,  pkch-pine  and  oak 

58,818 

972 

■2,335  gallons 

1,625  ..do 

858 

708 

15,999       do .      . 

1,575 

Wine 

4,380       do 

2,922 

3  packages 

1,120,582 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported irom  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  St.  John,  in  the  year 
1851,  with  their  value : 


Art'ialee. 

Quimtity. 

Vaiuo. 

3,506  gallons 

35,045 

870 

Bread. 

1,840 

BariHa .      . . 

66  tons 

1,965 

158  cwt, 

13,720 

1,816  tons 

123  bajrels- 

S19  packages ..  .. 

Cordage 

2,640 

jl^.OOglC 
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Imports  into  the  jiort  of  St.  John — Continued. 


Carriages 

Dye-wood 

Earthen  and  glass  w^re 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

Furniture 

Dried  fruit 

Wheat  flour _....... 

Rye  flour 

Musical  instrumcDts 

Cora-meal 

Wheat 

Corn  and  other  griiin 

Groceries 

Haberdashery 

Hides 

Hops 

Hemp 

Hardware 

Wrought  and  cast-iron  wares. 

India  rubber  goods 

Leather  manuiactures  and  leather 


6,549  barrels  . 
157,900  bushels. 
40,246   ..do.,.- 


Marble  and  other  stone 

Cabinet-wood,  veneers,  &c  . 

Naval  stores 

Oysters 

Oil 

Plaster 

Palm  oil 

Rice 


Refined  sugjii-  . 
Brown  sugar  . . 

&piiit3 

Tallow 

Tea 


Treenails 

Tobacco 

Wood-wares  . 
Li^numvitas .  - 

Wme 

Copper 

Hay 


1,395  cwt 

68,878  barrels  . 
2,038  ..do... 


600  packages  . 


9,875  cwt 

27,600  j^allons . 


1,840  barrels 


12,832  gallons 

406  barrels 

24  cwt 

2,519. cwt , 

212  bushels 

1,192  cwt 

2,515  cwt 

72,820  gallons 

4,183  cwt 

5,259  chests,  84  lbs 

each 

211  M 

3,777  cwt 


21  tons  ... 
3,159  gallons . 
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Imports  into  the]}ort  of  8t.  John. — Coiilinued, 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

■Yfhie.     ' 

Paints 

$480 

4,238  tons 

1  bull 

20,290 

210 

1 

1,135 

From  the  two  preceding  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  im- 
poita  from  the  United  States  at  the  poit  of  St.  John  in  1850  was 
$1,120,582 ;  and  in  1861,  was  $1,428,930 ;  showing  an  increase  in  the 
latter  year  of  $302,348. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  will  also'  show  that  the  imports  of 
coals  and  timber  at  St.  John  from  the  United  States,  both  in  1850  and 
1851,  far  exceeded  the  value  of  similar  articles  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  those  years. 

The  quantity  of  coals  of  colonial  produce  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  St.  John  in  1850  was  only  65  tons,  wiiile  in  that  year  the 
quantity  of  coals  imported  from  the  United  Stales  at  the  same  port  was 
2,321  tons.  The  coals  exported  were  of  the  soft,  bituminous  descrip- 
tion, while  those  imported  were  anthracite,  the  use  of  which  in  this 
colony  for  steamboats  and  foundries,  and  also  for  domestic  use,  to 
which  they  have  not  yet  been  applied,  would  he  lai'gely  increased  if 
they  were  imported  free  of  duty.  In  1851  the  coals  exported  amounted 
to  195  tons,  and  the  import  from  the  United  States  to  1,816  tons. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  New  Brunswick  imports  from  the  United 
States  large  quantities  of  pitch-pine  and  other  timber,  which  are  in 
much  request  for  ship  building  and  other  purposes.  In  1851  no  less 
than  4,828  tons  of  pitch-pine  timber,  valued  at  $20,290,  was  imported 
at  St.  John  from  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  pitch-pine,  oak, 
■  locust,  hickory,  and  black  walnut,  none  of  which  are  found  in  New 
Brunswick,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  they  were  free  of  duty;  and 
various  other  descriptions  of  wood  for  cabinet  work  would  also  be 
sought  after  under  the  like  circumstances. 

The  coals  and  timber  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States, 
difiering,  as  they  do,  so  widely  in  character  and  uses,  may  be  I'airly 
exchanged  with  each  other,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  advantages  for 
certain  purposes. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  entered 
at  the  port  of  St.  John  during  the  year  1851  was  92,  of  the  burden  of 
37,308  tons.  The  largest  of  thtse  vessels  took  cargoes  of  timber  and 
deals  from  St.  John  direct  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  eai^ning  fair 
freight.     The  number  so  employed  in  1851  was  41,  of  the  burden  of 
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29,831  tons.     The  remaining  51  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  7,477  tons, 
were  employed  in  voyages  between  St.  Joiin  and  the  United  Stales. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  new  ships  built  and  fitted  out  at  the 
port  of  St.  John  in  the  year  1850  and  1851  are  as  follows: 


Number. 

1850               

58 
7. 

20,377 

1851               .                        

38,960 

Of  the  new.  ships  built  at  St.  John  in  1851,  fourteen,  measuring 
10,333  tons,  were  for  owners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a.nd  twenty-one 
"others,  of  the  burden  of  1 1,398  tons,  were  sold  and  transferred  to  other 
ports  during  the  year.  This  amounts  to  21,730  tons  of  shipping  ex- 
ported from  St.  John  during  the  past  year,  estimated  at  $800,000,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  export  returns. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  model  and  finish  of  TVew  Brunswick 
built  ships  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  and  their  value  has 
thereby  been  greatly  augmented  in  the  Engfish  market.  Larch  timber, 
better  known  by  its  local  names  of  hackmatac  or  tamarack,  is  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  construction  of  the  New  Brunswick  ships;  and  this 
wood  has  been  so  greatly  approved,  that  in  1850  the  committee  of 
underwiiters  at  Lloyd's  decided  to  admit  hackmatac  vessels  to  the 
red  star  class  for  six  years.  This  year  the  same  committee  has  further 
resolved  to  admit  these  vessels  to  the  seven-years  class.  The  resolu- 
tion runs  thus : 

"Hackmalac,  tamarack,  juniper,  and  larch,  of  good  quality,  free  from 
flap,  and  not  grain-cut,  will  be  allowed  in  the  construction  of  ships  in 
the  seven-years  class,  for  the  following  parts:  Floors;  first,  second, 
and  third  foot-hooks  and  top  timbers;  stem  and  stern  post;  transoms, 
khight-heads,  hawse-timbers,  apron,  and  dead-wood." 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  St.  John  on  the  Slst 
.day  of  December,  1850,  was  635,  of  the  burden  of  99,490  tons.  On 
ihe  31st  day  of  December,  1851,  the  number  was  51.8,  of  the  burden 
of  94,810  tons;  the  decrease  is  attributed  to  a  number  of  old  vessels 
being  sold  during  1851. 

The  population  of  St.  John  being  under  30,000  souls,  the  proportion 
of  tonnage  to  population  is  unusually  large. 
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An  account  of  the  nwmhers,  tonnage,  and  men,  of  vessels  titat  entered  inward 
and  chared  outward  at  the  port  of  St.  Andrews  and  its  out-bays  in  1S50. 


Place  whence  entered, 

VesaeSs. 

Port. 

Entered  in 

«ard. 

Cleared  outward. 

Ko. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Mea. 

■UniKtl  Kingaow 

British.  1 
.reigttJ 

f 

Biitish.  ■; 

Foreii^.. 
BviUdi... 
Biitish... 

Britieh.  I 
British. 
Foreign) 

St,  Andrews.-. 
St.  Stephens.... 
CampoBolb 

8 

2.374 
3S7 
73h 

89 

li 
lb 

1 

49)6 
8   IJ 
o18 

366 
20 

Total 

13 

3.437 

128 

49 

3 
3 
2 

8 

90,859 

784 

909 
0,043 
1,235 

3,185 

United  Kingdom 



St.  Andi'ews 

St.  Stephens.... 

1 

8 

414 
1,766 

19 
8 

BriaahWeBtlndieB... 

31 

1 
1 

3,536 
154 
397 

JSl 

CampoBello 

Total 

3 

242 

1 

11 

n 

a.422 

11 

23 

3,917 

198 

2 

250 

1 

167 

CampoBollo... 

St.  Andrews... 
St.  Stephens... 

CampoBello... 

Total 

St  Andrews... 
St.  Stephens. :. 

CampoBello... 

Total 

St.  Andrews.. . 
St.  Stephens... 
Magag\iadario . . 

Total 

Grand  total 

3 

25 

Britiah  N.  A.  Colonies- 

14 
38 
6 
15 

73 

57S 
1,54 
50 
43 

3.05 

4 
11 

S 
5. 

34 

14 

30 

23 
74 

751 
772 
219 
644 

"2^386 

54 
81 
94 
77 

236 

Udted  States 

136 
93 

103 
22 

8,77 
8,32 
7,6fr 

86 

44 
36- 
40 
7 

loe 

23 

1,534 
707 
2,657 
l,40fl 

96 
15 

284 
94 

274 

25,53< 

1,18 

J   16(1 

6,39? 

489 

United  States 

339 
15 
6 

33,90 
2,38f 
I,70f 

2,021 

B  333 
9      7 
)      5 

32,885 
884 
567 

1,986 
2& 
21 

360 

37,99- 

9.17 

D  344 

34,39 

9,036 

732 

72,69 

3,85 

061 

71,35 

3,867 

H„i,db,Google 
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The  total  amount  of  shipping  owned  at  the  port  of  Miramjchi  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1851,  was  93  vessels — 7,466  tons.  During 
1851,  tliS  number  of  new  vessels  built  on  the  gulf  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  twenty-one,  measuring  11,879  tons;  of  these  foui'  were  over 
],000  tons  each,  and  five  were  over  700  tons  each. 

The  .vessels  which  entered  inward ,  and  cleared  outward  at  Mira- 
inichi  during  the  years  1850  and  1851,  were  as  follows: 


1850. 

Counti-iea. 

I.,.„a. 

Outward. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number 

Tona. 

42 
118 
29 
13 

16,438 
10,695 
7,512 
3,088 

95 
92 
3 
6 

34,886 

202 

37,733 

196 

1851. 

CoiiY!tiies. 

Iiiwnrd. 

Out-vwd. 

Niunbei-. 

TOUB. 

Number 

Tone. 

48 

124 

38 

9 

19,017 
10,305 
9,152 
1,513 

104 

100 

6 

6 

39,146 

5,581 

220 

Total 

219 

39,986 

216 

45,254 

The  total  vjilue  of  imports  and  exports  at  Mlramichi  in  1851  is  thus 
Stated:  Imports,  $347,990;  exports,  $411,700. 

Of  the  imports  at  Miramichi  in  1851,  goods  and  merchandise  from 
the  United  States,  of  similar  descriptions  to  those  imported  at  St.  Joliiij 
were  received  to  the  extent  of  $47,435. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  Slates  in  1S51  were  as  follows:- 


Artieles. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Alewives      . 

1,337  ban-els 
458      do. 

2  do. 

3  do. 
55       do. 

2       do. 
73,736  pounds 
77,000 

$4,160 

5,715 

Shad 

10 

Bass. 

15 

Tn  the  year  1860,  five  American  ships,  of  the  burden  of  2,273  tons, 
took  cargoes  of  timber  and  deals  from  Miramiclii  to  London;  and  in 
1S51,  six  American  ships,  of  the  burden  of  3,954  tons,  also  took  car- 
goes to  the  United  Kingdom  from  this  port,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
British  navigation  laws. 

At  the  port  of  Dalhousie  the  value  of  imports  in  1S51  was  $128,570; 
of  export's,  Sp152,015.  There  were  28,202  tons  of  pine  timber  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851.  The  shipping  returns  at  this  port  are 
ci3  follows:  Inward,  108  vessels — ^21,774  tons;  outward,  102  vessels — 
23,666  tons. 

At  Bathurst  the  value  of  imports  in  1851  was  $77,850;  of  exports, 
S115,090.  Shipping,  inward,  89  vessels— 14,065  tons;  outward,  79 
vessels — 15,991  tons. 

At  Eichihiicto  the  value  of  imports  in  1851. was  $109,000,. and  the 
value  of  exports  $133,165.  Shipping,  inward,  106  vessels — 16,786 
tons;  outward,  105  vessels— 18,305  tons.  Among  the  vessels  at 
Uichibucto  in  1S51  were  the  following  vessels  not  British: 
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1 

..do. 
..do. 
-.do. 

Timber  and  deals. 

Deals. 

i     i 

s       % 

11=116 

i 
1 

:  'Soi, 

1 

1  = 

t3't3-c! 

Is 

C^t^^T-4C^C*DT~ICtfC^^'^0^G^tOC'^ 

i 

1 

■%4 

44  ; 

1: 

^ 

■Sbg 

III 

:& 

■  ;  i 

■|§s 

g'Si 

1 

1 

% 

5p 

r 

sli 

3 
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-   The  trade  of  the  colony  of  New  Bronawick  for  the  year  1851  is  thus 
summed  up : 

Imports  at  St.  John. $3,749,585 

Imports  at  ports  on  the  Gulf 877,855 

Imports  at  St.  Andrews 225,000 


TotEd  imports  in  1851 4,852,440 

Total  imports  in  1850 4,077,665 

Increase  in  1851 774,775 


■  Exportsfrom  St.  John $9,055,130 

Exports  from  ports  on  the  Gulf 1,464,975 

Exports  from  St,  Andrews 270,000 


Total  exports  in  1851 3,780,105 

Totalexports  in  1850 3,290,090 


Increase  in  1851. , 


Ships  intmrd  and  outtmrd  in  New  Brunswick  in  1851. 

Groat  Britain 

Britisli  ColonicB. 

United  Statea. 

Foreign  States. 

Total. 

No. 

T.... 

No.       Tons. 

».. 

To... 

No. 

TO... 

H.. 

Tons. 

Inward 

Outward... 

273 
615 

113,665 
347,757 

1,375 
I,18a 

87,965 
73,280 

1,453 
950 

274,594 
111,773 

57 
34 

13,936 
5,719 

3,058 
2,981 

489.150 
538,5-38 

8hij)s  and  vessels  owned  in  New  Brunswick  2lst  December,  1851. 


Number. 

Tona. 

Total. 

— '■ 

Tom. 

Sailing  vessels— 

438 

340 

10,857 
105,854 

V78 
18' 

116,7U 

Steam  vessels- 

5 
13 

136 
1,441 

1,577 

796 

1 
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Number  of  new  vessels  huilt  in  New  BrttnswicJc  in  1851. 


Number. 

TOIIB. 

St.  John                

60 
SI 
6 

28,638 

5,603 

109 

87 

34,350 

An  average  of  neaily  400  tons  to  e,-a.ch  vessel. 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  St.  John  and  its  outbaya  from 
the  United  States  in  1851  was  SI, 530,900,  being  an  increase  on  the 
preceding  year  of  $365,000.  Fully  one-third  of  all  the  imports  into 
Wew  Brunswick  are' drawn  from  the  United  States,  and  the  amount 
would  be  greatly  increased  under  more  liberal  arrangements. 

Fisheries  of  Naa  Brunswicic  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  following  statement  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  from  an  ofScial  document,  com- 
piled with  great  care,  in  1850,  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  that  year,  was 
appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  vanous  fishing  stations  and  estab- 
lishments in  the  bay: 

Grand  Manan. — At  this  island  there  are  twenty-four  fishing  vessels, 
with  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  men;  and  ninety-four'  boats,  with 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  men.  The  precise  quantities  of  cod,  pol- 
lack, hake,  haddock,  and  herrings  are  not  stated',  but  thfe  total  eaten  is 
estimated  at  $37,500. 

Camfo  BeUo. — At  this  island  there  are  eleven  fishing  vessels,  with  fifty- 
two  men;  fif^  boats,  with  one  hundred  men;  and  twenty-one  weirs,  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  men.  The  catch  of  ail  these  in  1S50  is  thus 
stated:  5,340  quintals  of  poUock,  1,750  quintals  of  cod,  5,100  barrels 
of  herringa,  480  barrels  of  mackerel,  150  barrels  of  pickled  haddock  and 
cod,  120  barrels  of  oil,  and  40,000  boxes  of  smoked  herrings.  Total 
value,  $40,940. 

.  We£t  Isles. — At  this  group  of  islands  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  boundary,  near  Eastport)  there  are  twenty-seven -fishing  vessels, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  men;  two  hundred  boats,  with  five 
hundred  men ;  and  seven  weirs,  attended  by  thirty-five  men.  The 
catch  of  these  in  1850  is  thus  stated:  20,800  quintals  of  pollock  and 
hake,  3,750  quintals  of  cod,  3,500  barrels  of  herrings,  800  barrels  of 

Eickled  cod  and  haddock,  450  barrels  of  oil,  and  5,000  boxes  of  smoked 
errlngs.     Total  value,  S51,060. 
Harbor  of  St.  John. — In  this  harbor  there  are  about  two  hundred 
boats  and  five  hundred  men  employed  in  the  fisheries.     The  catch  of 
1850  is  thus  stated:  40,000' salmon,  (exported  toEoston,  &c,,  fresh,  in   ' 
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ice,)  14,000  barrels  of  alewives,  and  1,200  barrels  of  shad.  Total 
value,  $100,000. 

CumbedaTid  bay. — ^In  the  northeastern  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
known  as  Cumberland  bay,  there  ai"e  two-  hundred  and  thirteen  fishing 
boats,  with  five  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  catch  of  1850  is  thus 
stated:  4,100  barrels  of  shad.     Value,  $24,000. 

At  various  smaller  stations  on  the  bay  shore  the  fisheries  for  shad, 
salmon,  herrings,  cod,  polloeli,  hake,  and  haddock,  were,  in  1850,  es- 
timated at  the  value  of  $10,000. 

Total  value  of  New  Brunswick  fisheries  within  the  Bay  of 

Fundy,  in  1850 $263,500 

The  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  John. 

The  extent  and  navigable  character  of  the  river  St.  John  have  been 
already  noticed. 

From  its  month,  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to 
its  source,  at  the  Metjarmette  portage,  in  the  highlands  which  separate 
Maine  and  Canada,  its  length,  as  ali^eady  stated,  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

From  the  sea  to  the  Grand  Falls,  the  distance,  as  before  mentioned. 
Is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles :  up  to  that  point,  the  river 
runs  exclusively  within  British  territory.  About  three  miles  above  the 
falls,  the  due  north  line  fiom  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  strikes  the  river  St.  John ;  from  thence  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  is  found  in  the  middle  channel  or  deepest 
water  of  the  river,  up  to  the  St  Francis,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles. 
In  ihis  distance  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John  is  within  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  lefi:  bank  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

From  the  moulh  of  the  St.  Francis  to  a  point  on  the  southwest  branch 
of  the  St.  John,  where  the  line  run  under  the  treaty  of  Washington  in- 
tersects that  branch,  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles ; 
and  for  that  entbe  distance  the  river  St.  John  is  wholly  within  the 
State  of  Maine. 

From  the  point  just  mentioned,  to  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the 
river  on  the  Metjarmette  portage,  the  distanc;e  is  about  thirty-eight 
miles.  The  right  bank  of  the  river  only  is  in  Maine,  the  left  bank  being 
within  the  province  of  Canada. 

It  is  therefore  apptu'ent  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  extensive  river  St. 
John  is  within  the  United  States,  whose  citizens  thus  become  greatly 
intercsied  in  its  navigation.  Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  St.  John, 
there  are  also  large  tributaries,  some  of  them  wholly,  and  others  par- 
tially, within  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles  of  navigable  water  in  the  St. 
John  and  its  tributaries,  to  be  used  in  common  by  British  subjects  and 
American  citizens. 

The  territory  watered  by  tlie  St.  John  and  its  tributaries  comprises 
nine  millions  of  acres  in  New  Brunswick,  about  two  mOlions  in  Canada, 
and  six  millions  in  the  United  States. 

The  portion  within  the  United  States  is  covered  with  timber  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  descriptions. 
85 
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After  the  settlement  of  the  boundary,  by  the  treaty  of  Wiisliington,  in 
1S42,  it  was  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  each  of  which  has  since  sold  a  number  of 
townships  for  lumbering  purposes,  and  granted  permits  for  the  like 
object  to  a  large  extent. 

The  whole  of  the  timber  and  lumber  cut  within  this  district  (with 
the  exception  of  a  smalt  quantity  which  is  floated  down  the  Penob- 
scott)  finds  its  way  to  the  seaport  of  St.  John.  'On  being  shipped  Irom 
thence,  it  has  been  subject  to  an  expoitduty,  since  the  1st  May,  1844, 
at  the  following  rates':  on  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  white  pine  timber, 
twenty  cents;  on  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  spruce  timber,  fifteen  cents ; 
and  the  same  on  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  hackmatac,  hard-wood  timber, 
masts,  or  spars ;  and  the  sum  of  twenty  cents  on  every  thoasand  super- 
ficial feet  of  saw-logs,  sawed  lumber,  or  scantling. 

This  export  duty  is  paid  by  all  timber  and  lumber  alike  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  every  part  of  the  province.  It  was  imposed  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  collecting  stumpage  in 
New  Brunswick;  and  in  the  local  act  which  first  passed  in  that  colony 
"all  timber  and  lumber  cut  by  American  citizens,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  floated  down  the  river  St.  John,  was  expressly 
excepted  from  its  operation.  But,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  in  i;n";land,  this  act  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent, 
because  it  was  held  uiat  such  an  exception  was  contrary  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  expressly  provides 
by  its  3d  article  "  that  all  the  produce  of  the  forest,  m  logs,  lumber, 
timber,  boards,  staves,  or  shingles,  or  of  agriculture  not  being  manu- 
factured, grown  on  any  of  those  parts  of  the  State  of  Maine  watered 
by  the  river  St.  John,  or  by  its  tributai'les — of  which  fact  reasonable 
evidence  shall,  if  required,  be  produced — shall  have  free  access  into 
and  through  the  said  river,  and  its  said  tributaries  having  their  source 
within  the  State  of  Maine,  to  and  from  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
said  river  St.  John,  and  to  and  round  the  fells  of  said  river,  either  by 
boats,  rafts,  or  other  conveyance ;"  "tJtaJ,  when  within  the  •province  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  said  produce  shall  he  dealt  wic/i  as  if  it  were  ike  produce  of 
said  province." 

The  refiisal  of  the  Crown  to  assent  to  the  colonial  act  wels  based  upon 
the  principle  that  neither  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  nor  the 
imperial  government  had  either  the  right  or  the  power  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  produce  of  tlie  United  States  floated  down  the 
river  St.  John  and  the  produce  of  New  Brunswick.  If  it  were  once 
conceded  that  a  distinction  could  be  di-awn,  such  distinction  could  be 
carried  out  so  as  to  operate  very  disadvantageously  npoii  American 
produce.  The  British  government  in  such  case  might  maintain  that 
such  timber  and  other  articles  of  the  United  States  floated  down  the 
St.  John  were  subject  to  foreign  duty  on  importation  into  England, 
while  similar  articles  from  New  Brunswick  were  admitted  at  a  nominal 
duty  only. 

After  this  construction  of  the  principle  of  the  treaty,  the  legislature 
of  New  Brunswick  passed  a  second  act  rendering  all  limber  and  lumber 
exported  from  the  province  alike  subject  to  the  export  duty ;  and  this 
act  has  been  in  operation  since  May  1,  1844. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  tlie  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber 

being  floated  down  the  riyer  St.  John  during  the  present  season  of 
1852 : 

,  100,000  tons  white-pine  timber,  at  $6  per  ton $600,000 

10,000  tons  hackraatac  timber,  at  $7  per  ton 70,000 

50,000,000  white-pine  logs,  at  |6  per  thousand 300,000 

30,000,000  spruce  logs,  at  $5  per  thousand 100,000 

5,000,000  pine  boards,  at  ^15  per  thousand ,  750,000 

15,000,000  cedar  and  pine  shingles,  at  $3  per  thousEind  . . .  45,00t) 

5,000,000  pieces  clapboard,  at  $16  per  thousand 80,000 

Total 1,945,000 

As  prices  are  advancing,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  forest  above 
given  may  be  safely  stated  at  two  million  of  dollars. 

In  any  agreement  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  John  by  citizens 
of  the  tfnited  States,  It  should  be  stipulated  that  their  lumber  cut 
■within  American  territory,  and  floated  down  the  St.  John,  should  not 
be  subject  to  export  duty  if  shipped  from  thence  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  stipulation  would  ordy  be  just  and  fair,  and  would  relieve  our 
citizens  from  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  New  Brunswick  of  the 
large  sums  they  now  contribute  annually  toward  the  support  oi"  the 
government  of  that  colony. 

All  the  timber  which  floats  down  the  St.  John  is  collected  in  one 
boom.  Each  piece  is  clearly  and  distincUy  marked,  and  can  be  immedi- 
ately recognised  by  its  owner :  if  not  so  mai'ked,  it  is  forfeited  to  the 
Boom  Company.  Crown  officers  are  appointed  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  timber  which  comes  down  the  St.  John,  and  that  which  is  cut 
within  the  lunits  of  the  United  States  is  readily  recognised  by  then). 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  such  timber  and 
lumber  when  shipped,  and  in  relieving  it  from  export  duty,  if  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  should  be  entered  into  between  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

The  St.  John  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  and  by  sea-going  ves- 
sels, of  120  tons,  up  txt  Fredericton,  which  is  eighty  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  In  1848  Fredericton  was  created  a  port  of  entry,  and 
in  1851  two  vessels  entered  there  from  Boston.  It  is  stated  that  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  passengers  were  transported  between  St.  John 
and  Fredericton  by  steamers  in  1851. 

Above  Fredericton  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  stesmiers  to 
Woodstock,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,,  and  from  thence  to  Grand 
Falls,  about  seventy-five  miles  farther  up.  The  river  is  also  occasion- 
ally navigated  by  small  steamers  during  the  season. 

In  1849  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  granted  the  sunl  of 
$40,000  towards  impix)ving  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John  between 
Fredericton  and  the  Grand  Falls;  this  amount  to  be  expended  at  the 
rate  of  $8,000  per  annum  for  five  years.  The  expenditure  commenced 
in  1850.  The  navigation  is  already  gready  improved;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  it  is  believed  the  river  below  the  Grand  Falls  will  be  quite 
freed  from  obstructions,  and  rendered  navigable  from  thence  to  the  sea 
for  light-draught  steamers.  ,  -  i 
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In  talking  the  census  of  1851  it  wns  found  that  there  are  in  New 
BiTinswick,  upon  streams  flowing  into  the  St.  John,  218  saw-mills  and 
147  giist-miLs.  The  tributaries  of  the  St  John  afford  tm.  amount  of 
water-power  which  is  incalculable ;  a  very  small  portion  only  has  yet 
been  employed. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  St.  John  is  well  adapted  for  settle- 
ment and  cultivation ;  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  produces  large  crops. 
'As  yet,  it  is  very  thinly  populated  ;  still  it  was  found,  by  the  recent 
census,  that  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  St.  John  tlie  following 
quantities  of  cattle  were  owned,  and  crops  raised,  in  1850 : 

Cattle,  89,667  head;  sheep,  96,760;  swine,  33,391;  hay,  139,000 
tons;  oats,  846,445  bushels;  potatoes,  1,060,883  bushels;  wheat, 
(above  Fredericton,)  42,500  bushels ;  butter,  763,334  cwt. ;  and  ma- 
ple sugar,  124,000  pounds: 

The  larch  or  hackmatac  limber,  ■which,  abounds  in  all  the  territory 
■watered  by  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  is  highly  prized  for  ship- 
building, and  is  greatly  sought  after  by  American  ship-buUders.  Ships 
built  of  this  "wood  are  rated  as  first-class  for  seven  years,  while  those 
bmlt  of  spruce  and  pine  only  stand  in  that  rank  four  years. 

So  much  of  this  wood  was  carried  out  of  New  Brunswick  into 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  in  1850  for  ship-building  purposes,  that  the 
legislature  of  New  Brunswick  became  alairaed,  lest  the  ship-yards  of 
that  colony  should  fall  short  of  a  supply ;  and  a  special  export  duty 
was  therefore  imposed  on  knees,  foot-hooks,  and  floor  timbers,  when 
sent  out  of  the  country.  This  act  has  been  suspended  in  its  operation 
during  the  present  year ;  but  the  very  fact  that  such  a  duty  has  once 
been  imposed,  and  that  it  may  be  demanded  in  another  season,  is 
another  and  powerful  reason  for  an  amicable  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment which  will  open  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John,  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  relieve  them  from  the  payment  of  all,  or  any 
export  duties  upon  their  products,  whether  of  the  forest,  of  mines,  or  of 
agriculture,  in  their  transit  to  the  sea. 

As  valuable  interests  arise,  and  border  relations  become  more  com- 
phcated,  this  question  will  yearly  become  more  difficult  of  arrange- 
ment. The  magnitude  of  lumbering  operations  upon  the  waters  of  the 
St.  John,  and  the  expense  at  which  those  operations  are  conducted  by 
the  enterprising  and  industrious  citizens  of  Maine,  as  also  the  interests 
of  a  large  body  of  American  citizens,  who,  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  are  forming  new  settlements  on  the  affluents  of  the  St.  John 
and  conducting  agricultural  operations  upon  a  large  scale,  demand  the 
fostering  care  and  watchful  protection  of  government. 
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j4  sketch  of  the  early  history  and  of  tlie  present  state  of  our  hnowledge  of  the 
geolosy,  rmneralogy,  and  topography  of  the  British  provinces  of  Notxi 
Scotia  and  New  Brunsmck, -containing  information  concerning  the  valve 
of  the  mitierals  of  those  provinces.     By  Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Nova  Scotia  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  European  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica. Little  is  known  of  the  voyages  of  the.  Northmen,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  those  hardy  navigators  were  the  first  Europeans  that 
visited  these  shores.  They  formed,  however,  no  permanent  settle- 
ments, and  hence  did  nothing  towai^ds  the  civihzation  of  the'  country. 
The  French  navigators,  the  Jesuit  priests,  and  those  adventm-ous 
merchants  and  farmers  who  accompanied  them,  did  much  towards  the 
civilization  of  this  continent,  and  the  marks  they  made  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  great  northern  and  western  regions  of  this  country  still  are 
extant  in  every  portion  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  the  great  lal^es  of  America,  and  all  along  the 
borders  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  \Vithont  the  use  of  arms  the  French  people  conquered 
the  savages  of  this  continent;  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  prevailed  where 
muskets  and  bayonets  would  have  been  of  little  avail.  The  ardent  and 
devoted  priest,  fired  with  an  irrepressible  zeal,  pressed  boldly  into  the 
camps  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest  and  of  the  prairie,  and  overpowered 
the  superstitious  savages  by  a  more  magnificent  display  of  the  regalia 
of  the  Catholic  church  than  had  ever  been  seen  by  the  children  of  the 
forest. 

Overcome  by  the  pomp  and  show  of  the  ministers  of  the  cross,  the 
savages  bowed  before  the  God  of  the  white  men  as  superior  to  their 
own,  in  no  less  degree  than  the  gOded  trappings  of  the  French  priests 
surpassed  the  coarse,  gingling  costumes  of  their  own  mystery  or  medi- 
cine men.  It  was  thus  that  the  French  people  first  were  enabled  to 
gain  tbothold  among  the  Indians  of  America,  and  to  spread  their  lan- 
guage and  religion  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  North  and  West. 
Their  settlements  certainly  left  monuments  which  date  back  as  far  as 
to  1606  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  writer  of  this  notice  found  an  ancient 
tomb-stone  on  Goat  island,  in  the  Anapofis  basin,  with  the  inscription 
"  1606."  It  was  undoubtedly  a  memento  of  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  or  sailors  of  I>e  Ments'  fleet,  which  established  the  colony  of 
French  people  at  Port  Royal,  now  Anapolis,  in  Acadie — now  Nova 
Scotia. 

We  refer  to  the  settlements  of  the  French,  at  this  early  day,  because 
to  them  we  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  minerals  of  this 
province.  The  fleet  of  De  Ments  carried  back  to  France  many  of  the 
minerals  of  the  newly-discovered  and  newly-settled  Acadie.  A  large 
amethyst  from  Cape  Split,  or  Cape  Elomidon,  in  the  Basin  of  Mines, 
was  presented  to  the  Queen  of  France  by  this  intrepid  and  inteUigent 
navigator  on  his  return  from  the  province  to  his  native  shores.  This 
stone  is  said  still  to  exist  among  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  though 
the  country  which  it  represents  passed  long  since  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  having  been  conquered  principally  through  the  aid  of  the  then 
New  England  colonies  of  Great  Britain — Massachusetts,  Now  Hamp- 
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shire,  and  Maine.  Native  copper  was  also  discovered  along  the  shores 
of  Cape  D'Or,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Irap  breccia  of  the  North 
mountain  range ;  and  the  name  Cape  D'Or  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
brilhant  metallic  copper  seen  beneath  the  waters  which  bathe  the  foot 
of  that  promontory  was  mistaken,  at  first,  for  native  gold. 
-  The  early  French  settlers  were  very  attentive  in  their  exploration  oi 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  they  manifested  more  skill  and 
discrimination  generally  in  their  estimate  of  their  value,  than  is  to  be 
found  among  our  own  pioneers  in  the  wild  and  uninhabited  regions  of 
this  continent. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  iti  a  subsequent  communication, 
how  much  the  French  Jesuits  did  towards  the  discovery  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  this  country,  and  shall  prove 
that  they  knew  more  of  them  in  1636  than  our  own  people  knew  in 
1843,  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  men  of 
great  learning,  and  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  of  their  day ; 
hence  it  is  not  incredible  that  they  ahomd  have  done  much  towards  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  various  countries  which 
they  explored.  It  is  natural,  also,  that  they  should  have  recorded  the 
discoveries  which  they  made,  and  ti-ansmitted  an  account  of  them  to 
France,  in  order  to  induce  more  of  their  countrymen  to  flock  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World.  Did  time  allow  us  to  ransack  the  archives 
of  the  Jesuit  colleges,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cover records  concerning  the  mineral  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  New 
Brunswick,  such  as  we  found  concerning  the  minerals  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior while  preparing  a  report  on  the  mines  of  that  wonderful  region  for 
our  government  a  few  years  since.  It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian of  mineralogical  science  to  search  the  records  made  by  the  first 
explorers  of  the  country,  as  much  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  of 
civil  and  political  movements  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  facts  and 
data,  and  to  the  actions  of  his  predecessors.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  to  enable  us  to  perform  this  duty. 

Leaving  the  ancient  history  of  our  mineralogy  to  be  explored  at  some 
future  time,  we  hasten  to  our  task  oi  developing  what  is  now-  known 
concerning  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  these  important  pi-ovinces, 
remarking,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  only  proposed  to  give  a  synopsis  or 
brief  oudine  of  the  facts,  without  going  into  minute  details  of  a  techni- 
cal nature. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  most  remarkable  peninsula,  bearing  geological  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  formerly  an  island  of  the  ocean ;  the  low  strip 
of  marshy  land  between  the  head  of  Cumberland  bny  and  Bav  Vert 
appearing  to  be  the  silt  deposited  at  the  meeting  of  two  counter  cui- 
rents — cine  from  the  present  Bay  of  Fund},  and  the  other  fiom  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  and  its  opposing  tidal  w  ave 

Exploring  this  neck  of  land  faither,  i\e  find  the  underlvmg  rocks 
consist  of  the  gray,  red,  and  buff-coloied  sandstones  of  the  coil 
measures,  filled  with  the  stems  of  the  ancient  forests  thit  formed  the 
coal  beds ;  and  containing  innumerable  «cams  of  goc  d  bituminous  cr  il, 
many  of  which  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  pio\e  ^aluible  to  the 
coal  miners.     Lofty  cliffs  abutting  upon  the  sea(,od-<t,  at  the  South  Jjg- 
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gins,  present  to  the  observer  t!ie  most  beautiful  .sectional  profiles  of  the 
coal-bearing  strata,  with  their  curious  and  instructive  iossils,  both  of 
vegetable  and  animal  origin.  Large  trunks  of  trees,  such  as  are  at 
present  unknown  in  a  living  state,  are  seen  at  various  points  standing 
at  right-angles  to  the  sandstone  strata,  indicating  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  have  been  since  tilted  with  the 
■stratified  rocks  from  their  original  position,  to  an  angle  of  about  fifteen 
degrees  from  the  vertical  line. 

Beneath  the  great  masses  of  coal  formed  from  the  stems  of  Sigil- 
laria,  we  find  a  thin  bed  of  black  shale  filled  with  shells,  resembling 
the  genus  Dremena,  a  fresh-water  shell ;  but  they  have  not  been  fully 
determined  and  described,  having  been  mistaken  probably  for  the  ge- 
nus Mytilits. .  Above  this,  the  rocks  are  filled  with  beautiful  stems  of 
the  Stigmaria,  and  of  numerous  species  of  Catamites.  Alternate  beds 
of  excellent  bituminous  coal  are  seen  cropping  out  along  the  shore ; 
and  the  British  Noith  American  Mining  Company  has  already  opened, 
and  is  now  working,  extensive  mines  in  one  of  these  coal  beds.  This 
coal  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  forges,  and  is  sought  with  eagerness  by  the 
smiths,  both  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  Maine. 

A  visit  to  these  mines  will  well  repay  the  traveller  who  wishes  to 
see  the  relics  of  the  primeval  forests  which  formed  the  coal.  We 
bave  spent  hours  beneath  the  ponderous  piles  of  rocks  which  form 
these  massive  cliffs,  and  have  beheld  with  amazement  the  huge  trunks 
of  trees,  mostly  of  the  Slgillaria  group,  spanning  the  vault  of  rocks 
over  our  heads — one,  forty  feet  long  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, lying  directly  across  the  ceiling  of  shales  which  forms  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  mine.  In  other  places  we  walked  beneath 
the  spreading  roots  of  these  ancient  trees,  and  measured  their  expan- 
sions in  the  Male  of  the  roof  of  the  mine.  Here  and  there  the  scaly 
stems  o(  the  L^dodendron  were  seen' stretching  their  tall  forms  through 
the  rocks,  or  procumbently  reposing,  fike  huge  seipents,  partly  encased 
in  the  rocks.  Now  and  then  a  bunch  of  coal-black  fern-fronds  is.  seen, 
representing  the  foliage  of  the  ancient  tree-fern ;  and  broad,  flag-like 
leaves  remind  us  of  the  spreading  palms  of  the  tropical  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  To  the  geologist  the  South  Joggins  coal  mines, 
in  spite  of  its  uncouth  name,  is  like  enchanted  ground,  and  is  to  the 
phytologist  a  classic  land.  The  enterprising  miner  sees  there  the  never- 
failing  signs  of  a  coal  deposite;  and  the  quarryman  finds  excellent  ma- 
terials for  buildings  and  for  grindstones.  It  is  from  rocks  of  this  very 
coal  formation  that  the  grindstones  which  are  in  use  over  nearly  all 
our  Atlantic  coast  are  derived;  and  the  places  laiown  as  Grindstone 
island,  Cape  Merriaguin,  and  tiie  whole  coast  of  Chigenectq  bay,  afford 
abundant  strata  which  yield  the  very  best  materiaffrom  which  these 
useful  tools  of  trade  are  formed.  So  on  the  Peticodiac  river,  both 
quarry-stones  of  superior  quality,  and  excellent  grindstones,  are  ob- 
tained in  abundance.  Cape  Rorier  is  now  explored  also  by  enterpri- 
sing quarrymen,  and  yields  valuable  returns. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  our  Atlantic  cities,  as  fer  south 
at  least  as  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  also  Baltimore,  receive  large 
quanuties  of  beautiful  and  compact  gray,  bulF-colored,  and  blue  sand- 
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stones  from  the  Eayof  Fundy.  The  myriads  of  grindstones  which  are 
brought  to  our  market  employ  an  immense  amount  of  tonnage,  and 
give  employment  to  a  gi-eat  number  of  merchants  in  all  our  towns. 
Who  does  not  know  how  much  our  success  in  agriculture  is  due  to 
gypsum?  Yet,  how  few  stop  to  inquire  whence  it  is  procured.  It  is 
iiearly  all  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  belongs  to  the  coal  formation  of  those  provinces.  It  is  used 
to  a  truly  wonderful  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  finds  its  way,  by 
railroads,  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes,  into  every  part  of  our  country 
where  the  hand  of  the  fanner  is  employed  in  raising  grasses,  wheat,  and 
com.  A  vast  amount  of  tonnage  is  sustained  upon  the  waters  by  this 
traffic  in  gypsum,  taken  from  nature's  inexhaustible  storehouses  in 
the  rocks  of  tne  provinces  which  now  occupy  our  attention. 

The  coals  of  Nova  Scotia  sxe  of  various  kinds,  and  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  United  States;  at  least  they  differ  from  ail  the 
coals  which  are  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of 
mountains,  so  that  they  do  not  enter  into  compeution  with  the  coals 
obtained  from  mines  in  the  United  States,  which  snpply  our  coast. 
They,  are  some  of  them  suitable  for  the  smith's  use,  others  for  steamboats, 
others  for  gas-maJiing,  &c.,  and  wiU  be  always  required,  whatever  may 
be  the  supply  from  our  own  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  tne  mine  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  furnishing  the  only  bitu- 
minous coal  that  will  serve  in  the  place  of  the  coals  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Hence,  we  shall  not  fear  that  any  evd  can  come  to  our  own  coeJ  trade 
from  the  competition  of  the  Biitish  provinces.  Coals  are  found  most 
abundantly  in  Pictou,  at  New  Caledonia,  Glasgow,  on  East  river,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  great  coal-basin  which  lies  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton  also  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  excellent  bituminous  coeiI, 

In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  recent  explorations  have  brought 
to  light  a  most  beautiful,  and  before  unknown,  variety  of  highly  bitu- 
minous coal,  containing  sixty  per  cent,  of  gas-making  bitumen  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  coke,  which  yields  but  half  a  pound  of  ashes  per 
hundred  weight.  This  coal  is  in  the  true  coal  formation,  and  is  found 
in  a  highly  inclined  bed  running  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  with 
the  trend  of  the  enclosing  strata.  This  coal  mine  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Ameiica;  not  only  on  account  of  its  beautiful,  clean, 
glossy,  and  highly  bituminous  characters,  so  admirably  adapted  for  gas 
making,  but  also  on  account  of  the  abundance,  beauty,  and  perfection 
of  its  fossils,  and  especially  of  its  embalmed  fishes  of  the  Pal<eoniscus 
genus-^-fishes  of  the  true  coal  formation  of  America,  and  analogous  to 
those  of  the  same  formation  in  Europe,  Six  or  more  new  species  of 
this  genus  Palceoniscus  we  have -described  in  a  printed  memoir  on  this 
coal  mine.  Time  and  labor  doubtless  will  add  many  more  to  the  list, 
and  the  Albert  county  coal  mine  will  become  the  Mecca  of  pilgrims  in 
search  of  fishes  of  olden  time.  This  coal,  as  already  suggested, 
is  a  new  variety,  particularly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  gas-house.  It 
furnishes  a  very  rich  gas,  highly  charged  with  carbon,  consisting  mostly 
of  olefiant  gas ;  and  hence,  is  the  very  material  that  is  wanted  by  gas  man- 
ufacturers to  enrich  the  products  of  our  semi-bituminous  coals  of  Mary- 
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land  and  Virginia.  It  is  not  used  alone  in  any  gas-works,  but  is  mixed 
with  other  coals  in  the  proportions  of  from  one-fifth  to  one-third,  and 
thus  gives  the  beat  produet  that  can  be  obtained ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  gives  greater  value  to  the  coke  of  our  more  ash-bearing  coals.  The 
importation  of  the  Albert  coal  into  the  United  States  does  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  way  interfere  with  the  sale  of  our  own  coals;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  enables  us  to  use  coals  that  would  not  otherwise  find  any  mar- 
ket for  gas-maldng.  It  also  saves  much  outlay  in  apparatus  required 
for  making  oil-gas  from  whale  and  fish  oils,  used  to  enrich  the  pale  or 
bluish  flame  produced  by  gas  from  many  of  the  coals  employed  at  our 
g£LS-works.  With  the  progress  of  geological  research  more  deposites  of 
this  valuable  coal  will  undoubtedly  be  discovered,  and  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  will  tend  to  draw  it  within  our  borders,  by  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  our  provincial  brethren. 

Thus  far  we  have  called  attention  mosdy  to  the  rocks  of  the  coal 
fi>rmation  and  to  their  contents.  But  Nova  Scotia  is  a  countiy  rich  in 
geological  resources ;  all  the  rocks,  from  the  crystalline  granites  up  to  the 
new  red  sandstone  series,  being,  as  it  were,  drawn  together  in  this  pro- 
vince, as  are  sdll  more  extended  groups  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  obvious  that  America  has  been  cast  on  a  most  expanded  scale,  and 
that  our  rock  formations  are  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  separate  to  great 
distances  the  various  deposites;  and,  although  Vanuxem  has  in  a  most 
patriotic  manner  declai-ed,  that  "in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
geological  scale  is  the  greatness  of  nations,"  we  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  toat  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  our  coal  a  little 
nearer  to  our  metalliferous  deposites,  somewhat  as  they  exist  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  Nova  Scotia. the  coal  is  very  near  to  her  vast 
beds  and  veins  of  iron  ores,  and  to  her  copper-bearing  rocks.  The  slate 
hills  furnish  good  roofing  slates,  and  are  full  of  ores  of  the  inetals.  Her 
trap-rocks  ai^e  of  the  same  age,  and  contain  the  same  minerals  as  those 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Keweenaw  Point,  on.  the  On- 
tonagon rivei",  and  On  Isle  Royale,  which  are  known  to  be  so  rich  in 
inines  of  native  copper  and  silver.  Native  copper  and. silver  are  found 
in  the  trap  breccia,  and  amygdaloid  of  the  north  mountains  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  numerous  places  from  Digby  Neck  to  Cape  D'Or;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  when  there  shall  be  the  same  amount  of  scien- 
tific labor,  and  of  mining  skiU  and  enterprise,  expended  in  searching- 
these  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  there  has  been  on  Lake  Superior,  there 
will  be  exposed  many  deposites  of  value  to  the  country,  afibrding  to  our 
provincial  brethren  newmeansof  extending theirtraffic  with  our  people. 

There  are  beds  of  sandstone  in  Nova  Scotia  which  also  contain  rich 
ores  of  copper;  but  they  have  been  but  little  explored,  on  ELccount  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  mining  rights  in  that  province,  which  are  not 
open  to  general  competition  and  to  private  enterprise. 

Ores  of  lead  are  also  found  near  the  Shtebinacudie  river,  and  in  other 
limestone  rocks  of  that  province,  which  belong  to  the  upper  Silurian  or 
to  the  Devonian  groups. 

Hones  of  superior  quality  are  fiirnished  from  some  of  the  slates  of 
the  coal  series,  where  the  argillaceous  strata  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  igneous  ti'ap-rocks. 
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Sandstones  suitable  for  the  heailhs  of  iron  furnaces  are  abundantly 
obtained  upon  the  borders  of  Cumberland  bay,  and  ores  of  manganese 
are  abundant  as  shore  pebbles  at  Quaco  and  other  parts  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  veins  of  this  ore  are  found  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  the 
province.  Iron  ores  of  the  very  best  quahty  are  abundant  near  the 
Easin  of  Mines,  and  near-  Anapolis,  at  Nictau,  and  Clements,  on 
i>igby  Neck,  and  also  near  the  cold  mines  of  Pictou.  These  rich  iron 
ores  cannot  find  an  American  market  so  long  as  England  furnishes  u-on 
to  her  provinces  free  of  duty,  and  no  market  is  offered  here  for  Nova 
Scotia  iron  except  under  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  on  that  brought 
from  England. 

We  have  not  described  the  beautiful  agates,  amethysts,  chalcedonies, 
jaspers,  cairngorms,  and  the  entire  group  of  zeolite  minerals  whieh 
abound  in  the  amygdaloidal  trap  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  tempt  the  min- 
eralogist to  wander  beneath  tlie  frowning  crags  which  overhang  his 
head  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  in  mural  precipices  of  from  100 
to  600  feet  in  height,  and  dropping,  ailer  each  wmter's  frost,  lai'ge  heaps 
of  precious  specimens  ready  for  the  col'ector;  for  aueh  things  are  not 
looked  upon  by  every  one  as  matters  of  economic  value,  though  they 
are  really  such  when  they  induce  travel  from  distant  shores  into  Nova 
Scotia,  and  cause  the  expenditure  of  wealth  among  the  people  of  the 
province — the  inevitable  result  of  inducing  travellers  to  pass  their  time 
among  them.  They  are  also  valuable  beyond  what  most  persons  sup- 
pose, when  they  add  to  human  knowledge  and  to  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  science,  for  all  parts  of  science  ai'e  in  some  way  connected  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  advancement  of  what  appears  to  be  at  first  a 
useless  branch  of  learning  may  open  the  way  to  more  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  brings  about  results  not  at  first 
anticipated.  No  one  knows  how  useful  a  stone,  at  first  sight  apparently 
useless,  may  become  by  the  hand  of  science. 

What  beautiful  laws  were  opened  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  others, 
by  the  study  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  ciystals  of  tlicse  vei-y  min- 
erals, so  that  these  discoveries  are  now  reduced  to  real  pecuniary  value 
in  every  well  conducted  sugar  plantation  of  the  world.  Again,  the 
polarization  of  light  is  now  turned  to  account  not  only  in  detecting  the 
intimate  structure  of  bodies,  so  as  to  learn  their  nature,  however  masked, 
but  even  the  light  of  a  wandering  comet,  or  of  the  flitting  aurora  borea- 
lis,  is  caught  between  the  polarizing  crystals  and  made  to  confess 
whether  it  is  intrinsic,  or  is  borrowed  from  some  other  source. 
We  shall,  therefore,  claim  some  attention  to  the  curious  minerals  of 
Nova  Scotia,  though  their  uses  may  not  be  all  at  once  apparent. 

The  topographical  features  of  Nova  Scotia  ai-e  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  geology  of  that  province.     We  have  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 


Note. — We  refer  to  the  memoir  of  Messrs.  Jacfcsoo  and  Algor  oh  tie  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy of  Nova  Scotja,  pnMislied  in  the  American  Journal  of  Scienee  and  of  the  Arts,  for  1838, 
republished  in  tiie  Transactiona  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  fi>r  I83S,  for 
■ftU  descriptions  of  the  interesting  nunerals  and  reelis  of  Nova  Scotia,  Also,  to  anndiy  papers 
published  in  the  Qnarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Londou,  by  James  Dawson, 
esq.,  of  Pictou.  Also,  to  Sir  Ch»rles  Lyell'a  TraTela  in  America,  and  to  sundry  commi"- 
tJons  published  by  liim  ia  the  Quari;eriy  Jonmal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  £ 
murks  on  the  geology  of  parts  of  this  iuleieating  proruice. 
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a  long  ridge  of  mural  precipices,  excavated  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
which  wears  away  the  softer  amygdaloid  and  ti'ap  breccia  lying  at  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  trap  rock  with  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  forma 
an  overhangi^  mass  of  columnar  trap  roclts  in  numerous  places  on 
that  coEist,  ,  This  ti^ap  ridge  runs  ENE.,  and  WSW.,  and  extends  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length  from  Briar's  island,  at  the  extiemity 
of  Digby  Neck,  fj  Capes  Split  and  Blomidon.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  picturesque  coast  than  this.  These  frowning  crags,  with  their 
crowded  forests  of  fir  and  spnace  trees,  first  meet  the  eye  as  we  cross 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Their  height  serves  to  protect  the  interior  from 
the  driving  fogs  of  the  bay,  which  melt  into  thin  air  as  they  pass  up  the 
sides  of  these  mountains  and  disappear. 

Beyond  this  barrier  we  come  to  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Anapolis  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Garden  of  Acadie,  Cornwal- 
lis,  where  the  teeming  soil  besirs  abundant  produce.  ■ 

Passing  this  valley  as  we  wend  our  way  across  the  country,  we 
come  ta  the  South  mountains,  the  great  Silurian  ridge  of  slate  rocks, 
containing  the  rich  iron  ores  of  Nictau  and  Clements,  so  remarkable 
for  their  abundant  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  the  asapkus  crypturus,  del 
thym,  and  other  well  known  fossils  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Beyond  this, 
we  come  to  the  granite  rocks  which  were  elevated  subsequently  to  the 
deposition  of  the  strata  of  Silurian  slates,  and  have  lifted  them  at  a 
bold  angle  with  the  horizon. 

This  is  a  cross  section  of  Nova  Scotia.  If  now  we  travel  to  the  north- 
eastward, we  soon  change  the  scene  and  find  ourselves  on  the  Permean 
sandstones  near  Windsor,  and  soon  come  to  the  gypsum  rocks  in 
the  coal  series  of  the  province,  where  we  wander  over  extensive  hills 
of  gypsum,  and  see  the  quarries  wrought  by  the  busy  miner  and  quar- 
ryman.  Riding  over  a  fine  road  to  Halifax,  we  come  to  the  flinty  slates 
of  that  town,  so  remarkable  for  theu-  hard  sterility.  Travelling  north- 
ward to  Pictou,  we  traverse  extensive  beds  of  Devonian  limestone,  and 
soon  come  to  the  rich  deposites  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore  in  the  district  of 
Pictou,  and  on  the  East  river,  in  New  Glasgow.  This  whole  region  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  is  settled  mostly  by  Highlanders  from  Scotland 
while,  in  other  parts  of  No\'a  Scotia,  as  at  Halifax  and  in  the  valley  of 
Anapolis,  we  have  English  and  Irish ;  and  on  Digby  Neck,  Hessians, 
American  refugees,  and  French.  The  French  population  is  mostly  on 
the  other  side  of  St.  Mary's  bay,  on  Sissaloo  river — an  old  French  col- 
ony, the  i;emains  of  the  French  neutral  colony. 

Nova  Scotia  is  remarkably  temperate,  considering  its  northern  lati- 
tude, the  almost  insular  position  ol  the  province,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  gulf-stream  serving  to  render  the  chmate  more  mild  than  that  of 
Canada.  The  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have  always  attracted  much 
attention,  on  account  of  the  great  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  tide  enters  the  narrow  bays  and  runs  up  the  rivers,  both  in 
New  llrunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  obvious  to  the  hydrographer, 
that  the  great  tidal  wave  enters  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  its  wide  tunnel- 
like  mouth,  and  is  kept  from  spreading  by  its  rocky  walls,  and  is  forced 
into  a  narrow  compass  as  into  a  tunnel's  neck.  Hence  the  impetuous 
waters,  compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  rise  with  fearful  rapidity, 
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rushing  np  in  what  is  called  a  hore,  sometimes  tour  or  six  teet  in  height 
at  the  heads  of  bays  and  up  the  river  channels.  On  the  Peticodiac,  at 
the  bend  of  the  river,  this  bore  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
tides  rise,  at  the  highest,  to  about  sixty  feet  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  while 
the  rise  is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  fish- 
ermen know  how  to  make  use  of  these  rapid  tides,  and  always  manage 
to  go  with  the  current.  Hence  the  Peticodiac  is  sometimes  called  "la- 
zy-man's river,"  since  rowing  is  quite  unnecessary,  the  tide  bearing  the 
boat  whither  the  boatman  wishes,  he  only  having  to  guide  her  course'. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  rivers  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  full  of  fine 
shad  and  salmon  in  their  season,  and  the  herrings  of  Digby  are  knowri 
all  the  country  over  for  their  excellence.' 

Observcttwm  on  the  geological  resources  of  the  •province  of  New  Brunswich. 

We  have  already  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  valuable  mines  and 
quarries  on  the  New  Brunswick  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  though  much 
more  might  have  been  stated  had  time  been  allowed  for  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  that  important  distiict. 

We  shall  now  extend  our  observations  inland,  and  point  out  some  of 
the  more  prominent  features  of  this  province,  so  far  as  onr  personal  ob- 
servations will  permit.  Leaving  the  township  of  Hillsboro',  we  travel 
towards  St.  John,  and  find  rocks  of  the  coal  formation,  gray  sandstones, 
snowy-white  gypsum,  and  other  rocks  of  that  series,  which  are  here 
and  iJiere  found  resting  upon  hills  of  sienite,  hornblende  rock,  and  other 
crystalline  aggregates  of  hypogene  origin.  On  the  borders  of  these  ex- 
tensive rocks  we  find  novaculite  of  a  green  color,  which  appears  to  be 
an  altered  slate  rock  and  a  craiglomerate  of  its  broken  fragments  con- 
solidated by  an  argillaceous  cement.  Reaching  Sussex  vale,  we  come 
to  some  of  the  richest  and  purest  salt  springs  known  in  this  country,  and 
witness  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  flavored  and  purest  table  salt — an 
article  justly  prized  above  any  kind  of  salt  made  in  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  its  freedom  from  deliquescent  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Now 
on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Kennebekaris  river,  we  followed  its  me- 
anderings  through  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  of  the  province, 
and  find  on  the  steep  flanks  of  the  hills  the  continuous  out-cropping  of 
red  sandstones  of  the  Devonian  gi'onp,  which  support  the  coal  formation 
of  the  more  eastern  disti'ict  before  described.  This  valley  is  obviously 
one  of  denudation,  and  the  deeply  scored  rocks  evince  the  passage,  in 
olden  time,  of  currents  of  water  and  floes  of  ice  loaded  with  imbedded 
rocks  and  fi-ozen  soil. 

The  broad  and  beautiful  Kennebekaris  bay  spreads  before  us,  and 
is  bordered  by  limestone  rocks  of  the  Devonian  group.  We  next  en- 
ter the  city  of  St.  John,  the  great  mercantile  ejitr^dt  of  the  province, 
where  ride  large  numbers  of  great  ships,  lading  and  unlading,  and 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  mother  country.  The 
city  of  St.  John  is  surrounded  by  excellent  limestones ;  and  some 
of  the  gray  sandstones  are  found  to  contain  large  fossil  trees,  indi- 
cating that  they  belong  to  the  rocks  not  very  far  below  the  coal  series; 
while  the  slates  of  the  Great  Falls,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  populous 
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poiliuns  of  tbf  City,  contain  the  largest  bed  of  plumbago  known  in 
America — a  kind  approaching,  in  some  degree,  to  a  metamorphosed 
coal,  but  still  sufficiently  pure  for  the  manufacture  of  lustre,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  moulds  for  iron  castings.  Masses  of  igneous 
rocks  of  the  trappean  order  are  seen  at  Indiantown;  a  part  of  St.  John 
city,  and  this  igneous  rock  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  metamorphosed 
limestones  and  slates  of  the  town.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  remains  of 
fossils  are  Jbund  in  this  limestone  to  denote  its  geological  age.  As- 
cending the  river,  we  find,  along  its  banks,  the  most  curious  display  of 
the  strata  of  tbe  country.  Red  sandstone,  slates,  and  limestone  are  the 
common  rocks  which  meet  the  eye  until  we  reach  Fredericton,  where 
the  coal  formation  crosses  the  river  to  its  southern  bank.  There  is  an 
extensive  deposite  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  around  Grand  lake,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  St.  John,  below  Fredericton,  and  mines 
have  been  opened  in  many  places  along  its  borders,  from  which  excel- 
lent coals  have  been  obtained.  They  are  especially  prized  for  use  in 
the  forge,  since  they  are  of  the  coking  variety,  useful  in  making  a  hol- 
low fire. 

No  spot  thus  far  examined  has  furnished  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
fossil  plants  of  the  coal  formation.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of 
fcrm  and  of  Lepidodendra ;  and  the  periection  of  these  remains  of 
ancient  vegetation  cannot  but  excite  the  admii^ation  of  geologists  and 
botanists ;  for  the  substance  of  the  plants  is  perfectly  preserved,  and 
is  of  a  perfectly  black  color,  while  the  shales  in  which  they  are  found 
are  of  a  light  neutral  tint  of  gray,  giving  great  relief  and  distinctness 
to  the  conserved  and  charred  foHage.  Even  the  fructification  of  the 
ferns  is  perfectly  distuict  on  their  fofiage,  and  every  scale  and  leaf  of 
the  Lepiaodendron  is  found  entire.  The  beds  of  coal  thus  far  opened 
have  not  been  found  of  much  thickness — moat  of  them  not  being  more 
than  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  mches  thick — but  some  are  of  greater 
magnitude ;  and  we  are  informed  that  new  beds  of  ample  dimensions 
for  profitable  working  have  been  found  within  this  distiict,  and  are 
now  opened  by  miners.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  important 
coal  mines  will  be  found  on  the  borders  of  this  lake,  and, the  time  will 
come  when  their  fuel  will  be  required  in  St.  John  and  along  the 
borders  of  the  river.  It  will  serve  admirably  for  fiiel  in  the  furnaces 
of  steamboats  which  ply  on  the  waters  of  this  magnificent  river. 

Still  ascending  the  St.  John  by  steamboats,  we  come  to  Wood- 
stock, on  the  western  side  of  the  river;  and  here,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Meduxnekeag  river,  a  few  miles  above  the  town,  we  come  to  one  of 
the  most  extensive  deposites  of  red  haematite  iron  ore — a  perfectly  in- 
exhaustible bed. 

This,  though  so  highly  charged  with  manganese  as  to  make  while 
and  brittle  cast-iron,  resembling  antitnony  in  its  fractured  surface,  fur- 
nishes the  veiy  toughest  kind  of  bai'-iron,  having  eminently  the  proper- 
ties required  for  making  the  finest  east-steel.  It  has  been  for  many 
yeai-s  exported  to  England  for  that  purpose;*  but  owing  to  the  late  re- 
duction of  price  in  EngHsh  iron,  caused  by  the  glut  of  the  European 
mEirket,  the  furnace-fires  have  ceased  at  Woodstock  for  the  present, 
but  will  probably,  as  the  price  is  now  rising  again,  soon  go  into  blast 
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for  the  production  of  pig-iron  to  be  used  in  making  bar-iron  in  the  pud- 
dling furnaces  of  England. 

Ores  of  niEinganese.  are  also  found  around  Woodstocli,  though  they 
have  not  yet  been  sent  to  market. 

Still  ascending  the  St.  John,  we  come  to  the  Tobique  river,  which 
enters  the  St.  John,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  little  below  the  Aroostook. 
A  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique  we  find  the  red  sandstone 
rocks,  like  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  full  of  excellent  gypsum.  Springs  of 
salt  watei"  are  also  said  to  have  been  found  therein.  This  gypsum  will 
prove  valuable  to  the  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John,  and  will 
save  the  expense  of  bringing  that  mineral  up  the  river.  A  tribe  of  In- 
dians stiU  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  Tobique,  and  have  their  princi- 
pal camps  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  still  find  occupation  in  the 
chase,  and  even  to  this  time  take  many  beaver,  otter,  and  sable,  besides 
hunting  bears,  moose,  and  caribou,  in  the  forests. 

A  few  miles  more  of  canoe  voyage  brings  us  to  the  upper  falls  of  the 
St.  John — a  magnificent  cataract  of  70  or  80  feet  perpendicular  de- 
scent. This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  river,  and  will 
in  due  time  become  a  favorite  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  season. 
Here  the  river  is  closely  confined  between  lofl^y  crags  of  slaty  lime- 
stone, and  makes  a  sudden  turn  in  its  course  as  it  bursts  through  its 
■  rocky  barriers.  Its  beauty  is  not  destroyed  by  the  gi-eat  saw-mills  that 
were  built  upon  the  edge  of  the  falls  by  the  late  Sir  John  Caldwell; 
but  the  business  created  on  the  spot  has  brought  a  sufficient  number  of 
aetders  to  make  the  place  more  cheerful.  Above  the  falls  the  river  ex- 
pands, and  is  as  tranquil  as  a  placid  lake.  We  followed  its  windings  in 
our  canoe  for  many  days,  stopping  at  night  among  the  hospitable  and 
naturally  polite  French  people  who  live  in  humble  simplicity  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  pursuing  their  quiet  mode  of  life,  undisturbed  by 
the  thirst  for  gam  that  torments  dwellers  iri  the  great  mercaxitile  cities 
of  the  coast. 

The  people  of  Madawaska  are  descendants  of  the  French  neutrals 
of  Acadia,  and  very  much  resemble,  in  their  mode  of  life,  the  people 
of  Sissaloo,  on  the  St.  Maiy's  river.  They  have  few  wants,  and  these 
are  easily  supplied  by  means  of  their  own  skill  in  the  chase  and  in 
rural  labor. 

For  forty  miles  above  the  falls  of  the  St.  John,  the  French  settle- 
ments of  Madawaska  are  scattered  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
principal  settlements  being  on  the  provincial  side  of  the  river. 

Some  fifty  miles  farther  up,  the  St.  John  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  which  extend  into  Canada  on  the  north  and  into  Maine  on 
the  south.  The  St.  Frangois  is  its  most  important  Canadian  branch, 
and  the  Allagosh,  with  its  numerous  lakes,  and  the  Aroostook,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  northwest  angle  of  Maine,  where  it  nearly 
reaches  the  corners  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  Canada,  are  the  longest 
tributaries  of  this  great  river.  That  portion  of  the  river  is  but  little 
known  to  this  day  except  to  the  Indian  hunter;  and  it  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  very  inviting  to  the  canoe  voyageur.  The  whole  region  of 
country  above  the  falls  of  the  St.  John  is  based  upon,  a  blue  slaty 
limestone,  probably  of  the  silurian  group-  of  rocks ;  but  it  is  not  rich  in 
fossils  or  in  minerals  of  value.    The  soil  is  excellent  all  over  these 
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rocks,, and  bears  good  crops  of  the  cereal  grains  and  large  burdens  of 
grass  when  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  province,  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur,  of  Miramichi,  or  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  we  must  leave  that  portion  of  the  provinceto  be  de- 
scribed by  others.  The  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  known  to  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
and  for  sawing  into  boaixls,  plank,  and  deals.  Much  of  her  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  mother  country  is  sustained  by  this  ti'ade. 
Ships  of  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen  are,  therefore,  nearly  as  fre- 
quent in  the  Wbor  of  St.  John  as  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  for 
this  class  of  vessels  is  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  transportation 
of  bulky  timber,  spaxs,  and  masts.  Most  of  the  ships  which  saQ  from 
Su  John  are  built  and  owned  in  the  province. 

New  Brunswick,  as  has  already  been  observed,  contains  some  very 
remarkable  deposites  of  coal,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  most  perfect 
,  fossils.  The  most  remarkable  of  tiiese  deposites  is  the  Albert  coal- 
mine, in  Hillsboro',  near  the  banks  of  the  Peticodiac  river.  This  coal- 
bed  is  included  in  shales,  with  an  underlying  mass  of  soft  slate,  equiva- 
lent to  the  under-clay  of  most  bituminous  coal-beds,  and  the  coal  is 
directly  overlaid  by  strata  of  highly  bituminous  sliales,  filled  with  scaJes 
of  ganoid  fishes,  and  with  the  entire  embalmed  remains  of  beautiful 
species  of  the  genus  Pal<so7mcus  fishes  of  the  ganoid  order.  These 
iossils  were  originally  discovered  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  and  descriptions  of  them  were  read  by  him  before  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histoiy  at  theu-  second  meeting  in  May  of 
that  year,  and  that  paper  was  subsequently  incorporated  into  a  report 
to  the  Albert  Coal  Company,  from  which  report  we  now  extract  the 
following : 

"Descriptions  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Albert  Coal  Mine. 

.  "PI.  I.,  Fig.  1.  This  fish  is  the  first  one  that  was  discovered  by  me 
at  the  Albert  mine. 

"Description:  Fish,  four  diameters  of  its  body  long;  head,  obtuse 
or  blunt,  as  if  obliquely  compressed  on  upper  and  front  part ;  whole 
length,  Scinches;  width  in  middle  of  body,  i^  inch ;  ^?is,  one  dorsal, 
opposite  anal,  small  triangular,  -fo  of  an  inch  at  base,  jointed,  drooping, 
as  if  the  fish  was  dead  before  it  was  enclosed  m  the  mud,  (now  shale.) 
Anal,  small,  triangular,  a  litde  larger  than  dorsal;  pectoral,  small,  com- 
pressed into  mass  of  scales  of  body  of  the  fish ;  tail,  bifurcated,  un- 
equd,  very  long,  and  tapering  in  upper  division,  which  extends  to  a 
fine  point.  The  scaks  run  down  on  upper  division  of  tail,  and  become 
gradually  smaller  to  tip;  cavdal  rays  come  exclusively  from  under  side 
of  upper,  and  from  lower  division  of  tail.  Scales  of  bod^  brilliant, 
rhomboidal,  wavy,  serrated  on  posterior  margins,  color  hght  brown. 
This  fish  is  embalmed  and  not  petrified.  No  ridge  of  bone  is  seen  to 
indicate  the  vertebral  column ;  hence  the  bones  must  have  been  cartila- 
ginous and  compressible.  The  gill  plates  are  too  confusedly  com- 
pressed to  be  dissected.  I  cannot  find  in  any  published  book  any 
figure  of.  a  fossil  fish  identical  with  this.    It  is  evidently  a  Palasoniscus, 
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and  is  probably  a  young  individual,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  its 
small  size  and  the  delicacy  of  its  scales.  We  will  name  it,  provision- 
ally,  Pal/zoniscas  Alhcrti,  in  commemoration  of  its  being  the  lirst  fossil 
fish  discovered  in  Albert  county,  in  New  Brunswick. 

"PI.  I.,  Fig.  2.  This  beautiful  fish  was  found  by  Mr.  Brown,  the 
captain  of  the  mine,  subsequent  to  my  first  visit  to  Hillsboro'.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest,  or  full  grown  species.  It  was  unfortunately  broken 
in  the  operation  of  extracting  it,  but  it  still  is  a  very  valuable  specimen. 
This-  being  the  first  fossil  iish  found  by,  the  chief  miner,  I  have  named 
it  Falaoniscus  Brovmti. 

"  Description :  Fish  nearly  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species 
yet  found,  and  its  length  is  three  times  the  greatest  width  of  its  body; 
whole  length,  5-^  inches;  breadth,  l-nr  inches;  bead  broken  ofi'just 
in  front  of  pectoral  fin ;  extremity  of  teiil  broken;  abdominal  fin  missing, 
it  having  been  broken  in  getting  out  the  specimen.  Dorsal  fin,  a  little 
behind  middle  of  body,  opposite,  or  rather  a  little  in  front  of  anal. 

"PL  I.,  Fig.  3,  represents  apertect  fish  of  the  genus  PalEeoniscus, 
which  was  found  on  the  3d  of  June  last.  In  its  general  form  and  ap~' 
pearance  it  resembles  the  Faleeoniscus  Elegans  of  Professor  Sedgewick, 
(Lond.  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series.  Vol,  iii,  PI.  9,  Fig.  1,)  and  Agassiz, 
(Recherches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles,  Vol.  ii,  Tab.  10,  Fig.  5,)  but  it 
differs  from  that  species  in  the  striation  of  the  scales,  the  stiite  of  the 
Hillsboro'  species  being  parallel  to  the  anterior  and  lower  margins  of 
the  scales,  and  the  shape  of  the  scales  differing  essentially  from  Mr. 
Sedgewick's  species. 

"Description:  Fish,  long  and  slender,  4^  diameters  of  its  body 
long;  lengfli  of  head,  a  little  less  than  the  largest  diameter  of  the  body; 
the  head  has  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle;  tip  of  nose, 
or  snout,  curiously  tuberculated  and  dotted;  gUl  plates  cannot  be  dis- 
sected, they  are  so  brittle  and  confiised  with  the  head ;  Jim,  pectoral  a 
little  behind  gill  plates,  and  extend  below  the  fish  -^  of  an  inch — it  is 
a  narrow  pointed  fin,  well  marked  with  its  rays.  Dorsal  Jin  fax  back 
towards  the  tail,  a  little  anterior  to  anal ; '  it  is  half  an  inch  long  and  -^ 
of  tm  inch  high,  and  is  well  marked  with  its  rays.  Anal  Jin  somewhat 
larger  than  aui"sal,  a  little  posterior  to  it,  AhdomtTicdfin  very  small, 
situated  a  very  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  body;  tail  une- 
qually bifurcated  or  heterocercal ;  seales  run  down  on  it  becoming 
smaller  and  more  and  more  acutely  rhomboidal  or  lozenge-shaped  as 
they  recede ;  caudal  rays  come  exclusively  from  under  side  of  upper 
division  of  tail.  Scales  obtusely  rhomboidal  on  anterior  and  middle  of 
body,  and  are  distinctly  stiiated  parallel  to  anterior  and  lower  margins, 
while  they  are  smooth  and  very  orilliant  towards  and  upon  tiie  tail; 
dorsal  seales  large,  and  in  form  of  obtuse  spherical  triangles,  pointing 
backwards  towards  the  dorsal  fin.  This  species  is  not  described  in 
any  book  I  have  examined,  and,  believing  it  to  be  new,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  ot  naming  it  Falaoniscm  Caimsii,  afl:er  the  highly  intelligent 
superintendent  of  the  Albert  coal-mine,  William  Cairns,  to  whose  active 
and  unremitting  labors  I  am  indebted  for  so  many  specimens  of  these 
interesting  fossils. 

"PI.  I.,  Fig.  4.  This  lai'ge  and  elegant  fish  was  most  unfortunalely 
broken  in  spEtting  it  out  fi^om  the  rock,  only  the  posterior  part  of  it 
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hn.ving  been  saved  in  a  fit  condition  for  delineation.  The  whole  length 
of  the  fish  was  originally  fifteen  inches.  That  portion  which  remains 
entire,  is  6^  inches  long;  it  was  broken  off  through  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  dorsal  fin.  It  was  an  old  fish,  as  is  evident  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scales,  which  Eire  thick,  heavy,  and  have  their  stria- 
tions  in  part  obliterated,  while  the  serrations  are  extremely  sharp  and 
deep.  The  scales  are  elongated  rhomboids,  and  have  many  stride 
upon  their  surface,  which  run  parallel  with  their  upper  and  lower 
margins.  Caudal  scales,  acute  lozenges.  They  run  down  on  upper 
division,  which  is  long,  and  covered  with  scales.  Hays  of  tail  come  off" 
very  distinctly,  exclusively  fi-om  under  side  of  the  upper  division,  and 
the  tail  is  unequal  or  heterocercal.  Until  we  obtain  an  eiitire  speci- 
men, perhaps  it  will  be  prudent  to  abstain  from  giving  a  specific  name. 
(See  PI.  I.,  Fig.  5,  now  named  F.  AUisoni.)  It  is  a  species  of  the  genus 
Palteoniscus. 

"PI.  n.,Fig.  1.  This  species  so  nearly  resembles  the  PdfeoMMots 
decorus  of  Sir  Philip  M.  de  Egerton  as  on  first  view  to  pass  for  it ;  but 
on  examining  the  hues  of  strife,  we  are  forced  to  regard  it  as  another 
species.  The  four  great  dorsal  scales,  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin,  ex- 
actly resemble  in  form  those  represented  in  Sir  Philip  M.  de  Egerton's 
plate.  (See  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society  of  London,  for 
1849.)  The  scales  of  one  specimen  are  striated,  parallel  with  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  margins,  and  ai-e  deeply  and  acutely  serrated  on 
their  posterior  edges.  The  fines  of  striation  are  worn  away  consider- 
ably, indicating,  perhaps,  that  it  was  an  old  fish..  It  was,  when  entire, 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  it  is  two  inches  in  diameter  from  the 
anterior  edges  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  The  lithographic  delinea- 
tion gives  a  sufficiently  full  exhibition  of  the  chai^acters  of  this  speci- 
men, which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species,  or  very  near  the 
species,,  last  described. 

"  Fig.  2, 2  bis,  are  delineations  of  specimens  of  shale,  representing  a  fish 
and  its  counter  print  in  the  rock,  just  as  it  was  split  open.  Jt  is  a  small 
species  of  Palaaouiscus,  compressed  vertically,  and  is  confof-ted  as  if  the 
fish  had  sti^uggled  to  extricate  Mmself  when  imprisoned  in  the  mud  that 
now  forms  this  rock.  The  line  of  dorsal  scales,  in  the  midd  leof  this  fish, 
proves  its  position  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  and  this  opinion  is  still  further 
confirnied  by  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  by  the  ojien  glil  covers. 
This  fish  must  have  been  caught  in  the  mud  alive,  since  it  was  in 
an  upright  position.    " 

~  "  Fig.  3.  represents  a  beautiful  and  perfect  fish,  found  at  the  new  pit 
of  the  Albert  coal  mine,  by  Mr.  "Wallace,  deputy  collector  of  Hillsboro', 
who  kindly  presented  it  to  me.  It  is  compressed  vertically,  or  from 
the  back  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  head  is  also  vertically  com- 
pressed between  tlie  strata.  The  large  dorsal  scales,  so  characteristic, 
are  seen  along  the  middle  of  the  fish.  There  is  a  coprohte  seen  pi'c- 
jecting  from  near  the  middle  of  the  fish,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
is  included  partially  in  its  body,  or  was  in  the  mud  before  the  fish 
was  deposited  or  caught.  The  body  of  tiie  fish  curves  over  the  coprohte 
as  if  it  nad  been  a  hard  substance. 

"Description:    Fish   is   ij-   diameters   of  its  body  long;  body  3} 
36 
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inclies  long;  hen.d  in  form  of  equiiiiteral  splierical  triangle ;  gills  open  5 
back  of  head  beautifully  marked  by  tuberculatioiis,  or  striae  and  dots; 
dorsal  scales  oval-shaped  and  striated,  the  most  pointed  part  of  the 
scale  being  towards  the  tail;  they  run  along  the  entire  back  to  the  tail, 
excepting  at  the  place  where  the  dorsal  fin  is  compressed;  scales  of 
body  serrated  on  posterior  margins,  and  striated  parallel  with  their 
upper  and  lower  edges,  and  wavy  in  middle.  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
this  individual  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as 'the  one  before  de- 
scribed. 

"IJ'ig.  S,  9  his. — Figure  7  represents  a  lower  Javc  of  a  Palieoniscug 
from  the  Albert  mines.  It  is  interesting  as  shoeing  the  mode  of  denti- 
tion of  these  ancient  fishes ;  the  teeth  are  here  seen  to  be  in  a  line  fixed 
in  regular  sockets  in  Oie  jaw,  like  those  of  salmon ;  the  jaw  is  beautifully 
marked  with  little  raised  dots,  visible  under  an  ordinarj-  lens ;  the  teeth 
agree  with  those  observed  by  Sir  Philip  M.  de  Egerton.  (See  Quarterly 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  Lond.,  1849.) 

"Fig.  8. — This  specimen  was  discovered  by  me  in  the  shale  of  the 
new  shaft  of  the  Albert  mines.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  entire  preservation  of  its  abdominal  fin,  and  also  on  account  of 
its  association  with  a  coprolite  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  this 
individual. 

"Description:  Fish,  entire;  length,  S^V  inches;  width  of  the  body, 
■r^  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  head,  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the 
body;  fish,  four  diameters  of  its  body  in  length;  fins,  one  dorsal,  op 
positeanal,  situated  in  the  posterior,  third  of  body ;  anal  fin  little  larger 
than  dorsal;  abdominal  fin  small,  situated  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  fish ;  pectoral  fin  a  little  larger  than  abdominal ; 
scales,  large  and  brilliant,  having  a  light-brown  color  striated  parallel 
to  anterior  margins  transversely,  and  longitudinally  in  middle,  but  finer 
than  on  anterior  margins ;  tail,  more  regular  than  ihe  before-described 
species,  but  still  unequal ;  has  scales  in  upper  division.  This  speci- 
men also  presents  another  curious  feature;  its  tail  having  been  ampu- 
tated by  a  shift  of  the  strata,  and  the  fracture  being  polished  and 
recemented  a  little  out  of  place.  Head  more  acute  than'  any  of  the 
before-described  species,  and  very  perfectly  preserved,  having  the  fine 
markings  of  the  gill  covers  and  the  strife  and  markings  distinct,  and 
also  what  appears  to  be  the  impression  of  the  tongue  of  the  fish.  The 
orbitar  ring  is  also  presei-ved,  and  is  a  horn-like  circle,  or  ring,  filled 
with  bituminous  shale  or  clay.  A  coprolite  under  the  abdomen  of  the 
fish  is  a  cylindrical  mass,  rounded  at  each  end,  iV  of  an  inch  long, 
and  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  an  ash-gray  color,  and  includes 
what  appear  to  be  small  black  scales  of  fishes." 

Descriptions  of  the  scales  of  fossil  fishes  from,  the  Alherl  coal  mine,  with 
analysis  of  the  scales. 

Owing  to  the  perfect  preservation  of  the-  body  of  the  fish,  and  of 
ganoid  fish-scales  in  the  rocks,  it  is  as  easy  to  idenlify  them  as  if  the 
fish  were  still  living;  for  the  substance  of  a  ganoid  fish-scale  is  of  the 
nature  of  bone,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  tho  scales 
o£  PaltEonisciis,  fi'om  the  Albert  coal  mines;  0.69  gramme  of  the  scales 
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from  the  middle  of  llie  body  of  tlie  fish  (PI.  I.,  fig,  4,)  submitted  to 
analysis,  gave  the  following  results ; 

Animal  matter 0.0800 

Carbonate  of  lime .,0.0980 

Phosphoric  acid 0.2452  ) -„,        ,    ,       r,-  i     c 

Lime. 0.1234  SP^°^P!?1^/„'','^^„^"'^   ^^ 

Magnesia 0.0623  1 

Silica 0.0040 


magnesia,  0.4309. 


0.6129 

.  By  aiialysis  of  another  portion  of  the  same  fish,  it  is  proved  that  the 
fibrinous  and  albuminous  matter  composing  the  fish  is  still  unchanged 
in  composition,  so  far  as  its  elements  are  considered. 

The  important  element  proving  the  presence  of  animal  matter  is  ni- 
trogen, which  is  separated  by  analysis  into  the  state  of  anamonia.  This, 
by  two  determinations,  was  found  to  be  in  one  15.56  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  other  16.54  nitrogen;  the  mean  being  16.05  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  fibrine  and  albumen. 

Desa-iption  of  the  scales  of  Faiiwrtisd  from  the  shcde^of  the  Albert  cool  mine, 

Plate  I,  A.  Portion  of  shale,  with  impressions  of  Pulmoniscus'  scales 
of  three  varieties,  seen  enlarged  in  a,  b,  c;  a  is  one  of  the  scales  from 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  shows  the  articulating  process 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  scale  next  above  it  on 
the  fish.  '  The  striations  of  the  scale,  and  the  serrations  of  its  right  ex- 
tremity, are  distinctly  shown,  b  represents  one  of  the  fulere  or  scales 
near  the  fins  of  the  fish ;  a  grotip  of  three  of  them  are  seen  in  specimen 
A.     c  is  a  broad  scale  trom  the  lower  part  of  the  body  near  the  taJl. 

.B  represents  two  fakre  or  fin  scales  from  the  back,  at  the  dorsal  fin. 
The  enlarged  views  of  them  give  a  full  explanation  of  their  structure. 
They  have  been  mistaken  not  unfrequently  for  teeth,  since  the  larger 
scales  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  placoid  fishes,  and  to 
sauroid  fishes'  teeth.  C  represents  a  specimen  of  another  species  of 
Falxonucus  scale.  It  is,  in  the  original  specimen,  the  most  perfect  that 
has  been  seen  at  the  mine ;  above  it  is  a  correctly  enlarged  figure  of 
tbis  scale. 

The  reader  is  perhaps  aware  that  geologists  have  adopted  tlie  divi- 
sion of  fishes,  as  proposed  by  Agassiz,  as  classified  by  their  scales, 
whichareof  four  orders:  1.  Placoid,  (broad  plate,)  of  which  the  sharks' 
scales'  are  illustrative.  2.  Ganoid,,  (resplendent,)  hard,  bony  scales; 
example,  the  American  gar-pike.  3.  Ctenoid,  (comb-like;)  example, 
scales  of  the  perch.  4.  Cycloid,  (circular;)  examples,  herring,  salmoa, 
cod,  poUock  scales. 

These  divisions  suffice  for  most  pui-poses  in  identifying  fishes;  and 
it  fortunately  happens  tljat  most  of  the  fossil  fishes — all  of  those  of  an 
ancient  type — ^belong  to  the  bony-scale  group ;  and  the  character  pf 
the  scale  of  one  of  these  fishes  remains  unaltered  in  the  rock  whpre  it 
was  originally  imbedded  at  the  time  of  its  deposition. 

Plate  I.,  Fig.  S,  represents  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of  a  very 
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large  fisli  of  the  genus  Falceonisciis.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
species  with  fig.  4  of  same  plate,  and  fig.  1  of  plate  II. 

Description:  Width  of  body  of  fish,  3  inches;  length,  probably  from 
15  to  18  inches ;  head,  strong,  firm,  and  more  bony  than  uswal  with 
fishes  of  this  group;  length,  from  2^  to  3  inches;  width,  2  inches ;  gill- 
plates  distinct,  but  crushed  together,  so  that  they  cannot  be  dissected, 
since  they  adhere  firmly  together;  pectoral  fin,  short,  strong,  and  has  a 
rounded  and  heavy  shoulder  of  great  strength,  covered  with  a  long 
armor,  striatefl  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards.  Other  fins  were 
broken  from  the  specimen  before  I  received  it  and  lost;  but  those  want- 
ing ai-e  seen  on  fig.  4  of  this  plate,  and  fig.  1  of  PI.  II.  Prints  of  five 
of  the  great  dorsal  scales  distinct  in  the  rock — scales  broken  oW. 
Scales  of  body  pej'fect,'  seryated,  and  distinctly  striated  with  wavy 
lines  horizontally,  and  slightly  curving  towards  the  posterior  upper 
angle  of  scale.  A  marked  swelling  in  the  place  of  the  stomach  shows 
that  the  organ  is  filled  with  the  food  of  the  fish.  Color  of  the  fish  light 
clove  brown,  or  a  little  more  inclined  to  cinnamon  brown. 

This  fish  I  propose  to  name  in  honor  of  the  enterprising  projector  of 
the  mine,  who  presented  me  with  the  specimen:  Falaoniscus  Alluoni, 
in  honor  of  Edward  Allison,  esq.,  of  St.  John. 

List-  of  ilie  FossU  Plants  found  in  the  Shales  of  the  Albert  Coal  Mine. 

The  fossil  fishes  already  described  belong  to  the  genera  tnown  to 
characterize  the  coal  formal  ions  of  Europe;  but,  as  might  be  expected 
from  other  analogous  facts,  the  American  species  are  not  identical  with 
any  known  in  the  Old  World,  though  they  closely  resemble  them. 
They  are  of  the  §ame  genus,  but  of  new  and  before  undescribed 
species. 

The  plants  found  associated  with  these  fishes  concur  in  proving  the. 
formation  at  the  Albert  mine  to  be  in  the  true  coal  series,  and  thus  set 
at  i"eat  those  doubts  which  were  hastily  expressed  by  other  geologists, 
who  made  a  cursory  examination  of  this  mine,  and  who  knew  not  the 
facts  contained  in  this  paper. 

Plate  III,  Figs.  1  and  S,  represent  a  specimen  of  Lejjidodmdron,  an- 
alogous to  the  L.  Gracile  of  Ad.  Brogniart,  though  not  identical  with 
that  species.  Figs.  3  and  3  bis  represent  the  fruit  of  the  Lepidodendron, 
or  Lepidoslrobiis,  found  in  the  shale  of  this  mine.  Figs.  4,  5,  and  8 
represent  a  plant  about  which  some  doubt  still  exists,  nut  which  was 
supposed  to  be  some  species  oi- Sjiheraedra;  but  it  differs  from  that 
plant  in  several  respects,  as  will  be  discovered  on  comparing  it  with 
the  plate  in  the  work  of  Lindley  and  Hotton.  Figs.  6  and  7  are  broad 
flag-like  leaves,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  palm  tribe.  Fig.  9  is  the 
common  calamite  of  the  coal  formation,  and  was  found  in  the  gray 
sand-stone  below  the  coal  bed  at  the  Albert  mine.  These  plants  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  coal  min^s  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  other 
pai'ts  of  New  Brunswick,  and  are  like  those  found  in  the  anthracite 
mines  at  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  semi-bituminous  coal 
mir^es  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia.  Figs.  4,  5,  and  8,  represent 
the  only  plant  that  I  have  not  before  discovered  in  our  coal  formation. 
This  plant  is  evidently  a  succulent  annual,  as  evinced  by^  its  coa-^ 
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tortfd  and  drooping  stem,  and  was  probably  an  aqnn.tic  plant,  such  as 
are  found  growing  in  marshy  places  or  bogs.  Its  a.ssocintion  with 
fishes  indicates  its  being  an  aquatic  plant,  or  one  growing  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake  or  river.  It  is  not  a  fiicoid,  as  has  been  alleged,  for 
it  has  alternate  branches. 

The  following  is  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  Albert  coal,  made  by 
C.T.Jackson: 

Carbon 75.9 

Hydrogen J 7.6 

Oxygen  and  a  little  nitrogen 17^ 

Total 1 00.0 

The  coal  yields GO  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. 

do 40        do.      of  coke. 

Total 1.00 

And  the  coke  leaves  0.47  per  cent,  of  red  ashes.  The  coal  cokes  readily, 
and  cements  closely,  if  compressed ;  but  it  does  not  melt,  though  it 
softens  if  slowly  heated  to  redngss  in  close  vessels.  It  yields  SO  per 
cent,  of  soluble  bituminous  matters  to  benzole,  and  fjom  12  to  15  per 
cent,  to  oil  of  turpentine.  The  solubility  of  a  portion  of  its  bitumen 
led  most  persons,  at  first,  to  suppose  that"  it  was  a  kind  of  bitumen ;. 
but  the  discovery  of  organic  structure  in  the  coat  itself  removed  this 
error,  and  chemical  researches  proved  the  coal  to  be  a  little  more  bi- 
tuminous than  the  cannel  coals  of  commerce.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  this  coal  is  in  the  true  coal  field  of  the  provinces. 

The  discovery  of  other  beds  of  this  valuable  substance  is  highly 
desirable,  and  the  field  has  be«n  as  yet  but  little  explored. 

Agricullural  Resources  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Viewing  the  rocks  which  have,  by  their  decomposition,  produced  tlie 
mineral  matters  of  the  soil  of  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  of 
Nova  Scotia,  we  see  that  every  mineral  ingredient  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  good  soils  must  he  contained  in  them;  and  the  drift 
agencies,  whether  of  ice  or  water,  in  olden  lime,  have  duly  commingled 
the  detritus,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  different  mineral  substances.  Vege- 
table matters — the  foliage  which  drops  from  deciduous  trees ;  the  peat 
mosses,  which  grow  in  humid  places,  and  decayed  trunks  of  trees — ■ 
have  added  the  matters  which  produce  humus,  or  vegetable  mould ; 
and  thus  we  have  formed,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  the  soils  which  we 
cultivate. 

From  geological  considerations  we  should  a  jtriAtri  regard  the  soils 
of  New  Erimswiek  and  of  Nova  Scotia  as  capable  of  bearing  any  of 
our  usual  crops  of  cultivated  plants,  as  well  as  the  usual  forest  trees  of 
noithern  climes.  Such  we  know  by  observation  to  be  the  fact ;  and 
the  only  influences  which  prevent  the  soilof  these  provinces  from  bear- 
ing any  and  all  kinds  of  plants  are  tiiose  of  cUmate.     The  cold  oflong 
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winters  limits  the  growth  of  crops  to  a.  few  montlis ;  and  only  those 
which  are  hartiy,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate,  can  be  raised  advan- 
ta.geotisly.  We  have,  then,  to  inquire  what  are  the  crops  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  best  for  the  countries  in  question.  It  is 
known  that  the  northern  portions  of  America  "possess  an  excessive 
climate,"*  viz :  one  of  extreme  heat  in  summer,  and  of  great  cold  in 
winter.  Such  chmates  produce  a  most  rapid  growth  of  vegetation ; 
for  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  hurries  forward  the  processes  of  vegetable 
growth,  and  an  early  autumn  brings  the  ripening  to  a  close.  Plants, 
which  ripen  more  slowly  in  temperate  climes,  have  to  be  gradually 
acclimated  before  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to  fhe  short  sea- 
sons of  the  north..  Hence  the  variely  of  zea  maize  (Indian  corn)  which 
grows  in  Canada  differs  in  its  habits  of  growth  from  the  southern'  corn, 
and  ripens,  where  corn  of  a  more  southern-raised  se«d  would  perish, 
in  the  milli,  by  frost.  There  are  many  of  our  usual  plants  that  will  bear 
this  acclimating  process  above  referred  to;  others  we  had  not  been  able 
to  subdue  to  our  short,  seasons.  The  potato  is  much  improved  by  being 
hastened  in  its  growth  in  the  way  above  alluded  to,  and  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  pj-oduce  the  best  potatoes  known 
in  this  country.  The  smaller  cereals — such  as  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
summer  wheat — ripen  perfectly  in  these  provinces,  and  the  grain  is  of 
excellent'  quality  and  of  remarkable  sweetness. 

Turnips  of  every  variety  grow  weU,  and  pease,  beans,  and  other 
leguminous  plants  are  known  to  thrive  admirably.  In  short,  we  may 
.  say,  from  observation  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  usual  culinary  vegetables, 
which  grow  in  the  States  ol' Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  thrive  equally 
in  thesoil  and  chmate  of  the  two  provinces  we  are  describing.  Fruit 
trees,  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  peach,  (which  does  not  bear  well 
the  intense  cold  of  winter,)  produce  good  fruit  in  these  provinces; 

The  most  highly  valuetl  crop  among  the  farmers  of  New  Brunswick 
is  grass,  which,  with  the  least  labor,  is  the  most  profitable  crop;  for 
good  hay  is  not  only  required  for  keeping  of  the  stock  on  the  farm,  but 
is  also  extensively  in  demand  among  the  limber-cutters  of  the  forest,  for 
the  supply  of  food  to  their  teams  of  cattle.  Large  quantities  of  pressed 
hay,  in  bundles,  are  also  exported  from  the  provinces  to  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Four-fifths  of  the  land  on  evei-y  large  ferm  may  be  ad- 
vantageously laid  down  in  grass  and  be  kept  for  mowing  land,  wutil 
it  is  BO  old  as  to  require  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plough;  and  this  is  done 
gradually,  so  as  to  keep  but  a  limiled  portion  of  the  land  in  tillage,  for 
there  are  few  farmers  in  the  province  who  can  cultivate  more  than  thirty 
acres  of  tilled  land  to  advantage,  and  therefore  they  have  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  farm  in  gi'ass,  which  it  is  also  advantageous  for  them  to  do, 
on  other  accounts,  as  above  specified. 

It  is  wellinown  that  httle  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture  in 
the  provinces,  for  the  forests,  full  of  heavy  timber  trees,  tempt  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  community  to  engage  in  the  heavier  and  more 
immediately  jprofitable  enterprises  of  lumber  cutting  and  sawing.  This 
business,  although  not  so  beneficial  to  the  character  of  the  people  as 
the  more  civilized  life  of  farming,  has  its  advantages,  not  to  be  over- 
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looked-  It  pToJuces  a  liardy  set  of  men,  and  encourages;  to  some  extent, 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing  operations,  by  famiharizing  the 
people  with  the  machinery  of  mills,  and  with  the  vaiuous  mechanical 
operations  connected  with  the  business. 

Thus  far  the  demand  for  food  in  the  provinces  is  vastly  beyond  the 
supply  raised  on  the  soil,  and  no  exports  of  grain,  or  indeed  of  any 
agricultural  produce,  save  of  potatoes  and  of  hay,  takes  place  from 
either  of  them.  Oats  of  superior  quality  are  raised  on  Prince  Edward's 
island,  and  brought  to  Boston,  where  they  command  a  higher  price 
than  the  kinds  raised  in  the  States.  This  is  probably  the  only  grain 
that  we  can  expect  to  receive  from  the  Lower  provinces.  Immense 
quantities  of  fiour  from  the  United  States  finds  its  way  to  these  prov- 
inces; but  there  is  now  growing  up  in  Canada  West  a  powerful  com- 
petition with  us  in  this  trade;  fcr  the  soil  of  that  portion  of  Canada  is 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York, 
and  wiU  produce  wheat  equally  well  and  of  as  good  quality. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  will  become 
more  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  her  soil.  The  improvements  of 
science  will  gradually  extend  themselves  among  the  farmers  there,  as 
they  have  done,  and  ai-e  still  doing,  with  us ;  but  still  it  ma.y  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  to  obtain  their  chief 
supply  of  flour  and  corn  fi-om  the  United  States,  provided  they  can 
furnish,  in  llie  course  of  trade,  other  products  of  their  own  soil,  as  they 
do  of  their  waters  and  of  their;  forests.  Mines  of  coal  and  of  iron  they 
have  in  abundance ;  building-stones,  grindstones,  roofing  slates,  gypsum, 
and  salt,  and  manganese,  they  already  export,  and  can  supply  in  as 
large  quantities  as  may  be  required ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  ores 
of  lead  and  of  copper  will  be  added  to  the  exports  of  the  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  of  Nova  Scotia. 

C.  T.  JACKSON,  M.  D., 
Auaycr  to  the  Slate  of  Massachmetta,  Sfc,,  §r. 
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NOTA  SCOTIA. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  now  includes  Cape  Breton,  whicli  at 
one  period  was  under  a  separate  government. 

Nova  Scotia  proper  is  a  long  peninsula,  nearly  wedge-shaped,  con- 
nected at  its  eastern  and  broadest  extremity  with  the  continent  of  North 
America  by  an  isthmus  only  fifteen  milea  wide.  This  narrow  slip  of 
land  separates  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  those  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  peninsula  sketches  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, fronting  the  Atlantic  ocean;  its  extreme  length  being  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

The  singular  and  valuable  island  of  Cape  Breton  lies  to  the  east- 
ward of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  strait  of 
Canso.  This  strait  is  in  length  about  twenty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  one  mile.  Cape  Breton  is  more  particularly  described  under 
a  separate  head. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  the 
numerous  indentations  along  its  coasts.  A  vast  and  uninterrapted  body 
of  water,  impelled  by  the  trade-wind  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
American  continent,  strikes  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  between  44°  and  45*^ 
north  latitude  with  great  force.  A  barrier  of  fifteen  miles  only  (the 
strip  of  land  already  mentioned)  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  seems  to  have  escaped  such  a  catastrophe,  while  a 
space  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  forty  in  breadth, 
has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex,  which  rolls  its  tremendous  tides 
of  sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  height  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  bay 
bounds  Nova  Scotia  on  its  northwest  side,  and  separates  it  from  the 
continent. 

The  combined  influence  of  the  same  powerful  agent  and  of  the  At- 
.lantic  ocean  has  produced,  though  in  a  less  striking  manner,  the  same 
efiect  upon  the  southeastern  shore.  Owing  to  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  the  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  its  Atlantic  coast,  for  number, 
capacity,  and  safety,  Eire  perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  pait  of  the  woiid. 

It  is  stated  that  between  Halifax  and  Cape  Canso  there  arc  twelve 
ports  capable  of  receiving  ahips-of-the-Iine,  and  fourteen  others  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  merchantmen. 

A  broad  belt  of  high  and  broken  land  runs  along  [he  Atlantic  shores 
of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  The  breadth  of 
this  belt  or  range  varies  trom  twenty  mites,  in  its  narrowest  part,  to 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  other  places.  Its  average  height  is  about  five 
hundred  feet ;  It  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and  composed  chiefly  of  granite 
and  prmiary  rocks. 

Trie  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is  supposed  to  contain  9,534,196 
acres;  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  entire  surface  18 
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covered  by  the  formation  above  described.  The  country  is  undulating 
throughout,  and  abounds  with  lakes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  scenery 
is  everywhere  beautifully  picturesque,  owing  to  the  great  vaiiety  of  hill 
and  dale,  and  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  scattered  everywhere. 

The  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  varies  greatly  in  quality ;  some  of  the  up- 
lands ai-e  sandy  and  poor,  while  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  frequently 
highly  productive.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  country  is  so  rocky  as  to 
be  difficult  of  cultivation;  biit,  when  the  stones  are  removed,  the  soil 
yields  excellent  crops. 

The  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  best  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits  is 
its  northeastern  section ;  which  rests  upon  the  sandstones  and  other 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  Its  most  valuable  portion  is  upon  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  there  are  deep  and  extensive  deposites  of  rich 
alluvial  matter,  thrown  down  by  the  action  of  the  eictraordinary  tides 
of  this  extensive  bay.  These  deposites  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
gea  by  means  of  dikes;  and  the  "diked  marshes,"  as  they  are  termed, 
are  the  richest  and  most  wonderfully  prolific  portions  of  British  North 
America,  Nothing  can  exceed  their  enduring  fertihty  and  fniilfulncss, 
to  which  there  seems  no  reasonable  limit, 

The  highest  land  in  Nova  Scotia  is  Ardoise  hill,  which  is  only  810 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  navigation  returns  of  Nova  Scotia  present  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  ships  Inward  and  outward  in  1849  and  1860,  as  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  ports  in  the  colony. 


Inwar 

in  1849. 

Outward  in  1849. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

176 
1,770 
2,806 

287 

7,-;,  843 
123,084 
259,974 

26,085 

183 
'lOS 

77, 174 

247, 154 
9,749 

foreign  states 

5,039 

485,586 

4,821 

Scanien :   Inward,  34,210 ;   outward,  32,375. 
The  following  is  a.  return  of  shipping  for  1850 : 


Conatriee. 

Inward. 

Ou 

ward. 

SMpa. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain „.„. 

1,963 

2.896 

254 

65.S64 
136,993 
381,340 

26,509 

164 

2,184 

■S,  595 

157 

167,  915 
245,726 

5,S55 

■  509,705 

5,102 

501, 2Sr 

Beamen;  Inward,  34,475;  outward,  38,135,,,", 
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The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  atij 
the  years  1S49  and  1850  is  thus  stated : 


555 

>:pOTts  of  Nova  Scotici,  in 


In  1849. 

In  1850. 

Imports. 

Esports 

Imports. 

Exports. 

fl,4ai,C15 

68,350 
853,165 
22,035 
1,764,7^ 
737,240 

$260,785 

951,375 
420, 140 
24,090 
894,425 
253,920 

11,892,020 

73,115 

1.192,605 

914,955 

1,612,575 

295,815 

$262,945 

1,179,590 
634,190 

British  colonies- 

North  Ameiica 

4,924,190 

2,804,735 

5,281,065 

The  following  return  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  imported  into  the 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia  during  the  year  1850,  as  also  the  rate  and  amount 
of  duty  paid  thereon : 


thceae 
f  (loculate 
rioar 

Leather  (sole) 
Leather  (uppei) 
Ldrd 


do 


Balloi 


luiit 

■^Uf,*.  (triiRliel) 
buRiu  (joSnetl)  io 

TobaCLO  pound 

Artidea  paying  2J  per  lont 
Articles  pa*  mg  6i  per  eent 
Artitlea  paimg  10  per  cent 
ArtitleB  paying  20  pei  cent 

Total 


ler  barrel 

3s.  M.  per  cwt... 

5s.  each -.. 

10s.  each- 

d.  per  poand 

Id,  per  pound 

.d,  per  pound 

la.  per  barrel 

....  per  pound 

2rf.  per  pound — 

3s.  per  cwt 

2s.  6d.  per  ewt 

6s.  per  poimd 

Is.  Sd.  per  gallon.. 

10s.  per  cwt 

14s.  per  cwt 

llfd,  per  pound 

34  per  cent 

6^  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  eent 
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Tbe  following  returns  give  an  abstract  of  the  trade  of  tlie  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  during  the  year  ISol : 

No.  1. — Return  showivg  the  ships  and    tonnage  inward,  and  the  value  oj 
inywrta  inio  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year  1851. 


Fri>m  wbat  coimlriea. 

Veasela. 

Value  of  im- 

Number. 

Tons. 

109 

1,249 

128 

1,480 

179 

12 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

44 

12 

48,988 

82,613 

13,  5S 

209,304 

17,549 

3,497 

231 

731! 

191 

487 

474 

3,)83 

1,291 

$2,133,035 
1,032,415 

BritiBh  North  American  coloiiLoa 

3,228 

382,102 

—Return  showing  the  ships  and  tonnage  outward,  and  the 
exports  from  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year  1851. 


alwe  of 


To  what  oouatriea. 

T-* 

Value  of  ex- 

Number. 

Tone. 

ports. 

75 

1,258 

355 

1,433 

104 

3 

1 

1 
3 

5 
1 
J8 
7 

40,164 

96,153 

39,414 

206 

121,212 

10,008 

489 

189 

400 

203 

407 

604 

283 

419 

British  North  American  colomw 

1,3*6,595 
311, 355 

73S,  425 

&«::::;:::::::;;:::::::;::::::::: 

French  Nortli  America ~ 

3,9-^5 

3,965 

■   311,059 
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The  imports  andexports  of  Nova  Scotia  for  1849,  1850,  and  1S51 
are  shown  comparulively  as  follows : 


The  vai'ious  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  imported  into  Nova  Scotia  in  1851  were  of  the  estimated- 
valoe  of  $886,940,  and  they  paid  provincial  duties  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  864,727. 

The  principal  articles  of  colonial  produce,  growth,  and  manufacture 
exported  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1851  were  of  the  following 
description  and  value ; 


Articles. 

Qnandty. 

Vcliie. 

^ 

$145,  ISO 
13,800 

"■S90„a25 
46,245 

Salmon 
He  nngs 

4  444  baiTels  and  238  boxes,  fresh . . 

3,875 
16,405 
i  1,715 
19,840 

01 

603casks  and 4,716  gallons........ 

Ul    "" 

Lmul      an^  plank 

35   700  feet  find  466  pieces 

2,SI5 

■2, 040 

3H.  875 

Durmg  the  jeai  Ib^l,  one  hundred  and  six  American  vessels,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  15,901  tons,  entered  inward  in  the  various 
ports  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  number  91  vessels,  13,032  tons,  cleared 
again  with  cargoes  for  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  15  took 
c.argoes  for  foreign  ports. 

The  number  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the  province  of  JVova 
Scotia,  on  the  31st  December,  1850,  is  thus  stated:  2,791  vessels, 
168,392  tons. 

The  fisheries  on  the  colonial  coasts  have  been  prosecuted  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia.,  except  Newfoundland,  than  by 
those  of  any  6ther  colony.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  official 
returns,  is  of  some  importance  at  this  time  to  the  fishing  interests  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
1851  was  812,  of  the  burden  of  43,333  tons,  manned  by  3,681  men, 
The  number  of  boats  engaged  was  5,161,  manned  by  6,713  men.  The 
number  of  nets  and  seines  employed  was  30,154.  The  catch  of  the 
season  was  as  follows  : 

Dry  fish 196,434  quintals. 

Salmon 1,669  barrels. 

Shad S,53G       " 

Mackerel 100,047       " 

Herrings 53,200       " 

Alewives 5,343       " 

Smoked  herring 15,409  boxes. 

The  total  value  of  the  above  products  of  tlic  fisheries  is  stated  at 
$869,080;  to  which  must  be  added  189,250  gallons  offish  oil,  valued 
at  $71,016.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  undoubtedly  greatly  ex- 
ceeds a  million  of  dollars. 

The  census  taken  in  this  province  during  the  past  year-  (1851)  gives 
the  total  population  at  376,117  souls.  In  this  total  are  included  1,056 
Indians,  and  4,908  colored  persons. 

The  number  of  biiths  in  1850  was  8,120 ;  the  number  of  deaths 
2,802;  of  marriages  1,710. 

It  appears  that  there  are  in  the  province  1,096  schools,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  31,354  scholars. 

The  religious  denominations  are  thus  classed  : 

Church  of  England 36,482 

Roman  Catholics 69,634 

Presbyterians— Kirk  of  Scotland 18,867 

Presbytery  of  Nova  Scolia 28,767 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 25,280 

Baptists 42,243 

Methodists 33,596 

Congregationalists S,639 

Universalists 680 

Lutherans 4,087 

Sandinians 101 

Quakers , 188 

Other  denominations 3,791 

The  whole  number  of  churches  in  the  province  is  567.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  is  stated  at  41,453;  of  uninhabited  houses  2,028; 
of  houses  building  S,347  ;  of  stores,  barns,  and  outhouses  52,753. 

The  probable  value  of  real  estate  is  staled  by  the  census  return  at 
$32,203,692. 

It  apjpears  that  there  are  in  Nova  Scotia  no  less  than  40,012  acres  of 
diked  land.  This  is  chiefly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  enduring  fertility.  It  is  estimated  to  be  worth, 
on  the  average,  about  $60  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  improved  up- 
land is  staled  at  799,310  acres. 
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The  quantity  of  live  stock  is  thus  stated: 

Horses S8,789 

Neat  cattle 156,857 

Milch  cows 86,856 

Sheep 282,180 

Swine 61,533 

The  grain  and  other  crops,  in  1850,  were  as  follows; 

Wheat bushels . .  297,157 

Barley do 196,097 

Rye .- do 61,438 

Oats do 1,384,437 

Buckwheat do 170,301 

Indian  corn ■ do. . . ,  37,475 

Hay tons 287,837 

Pease  and  beans bushels..  21,638 

Grass  seed do 3,686 

Potatoes- do 1,986,789 

Turnips do 467,127 

Oilier  roots do 39,325 

The  products  of  the  dairy,  in  1850,  are  stated  at  3,613,890  pounds 
of  butter  and  652,069  pounds  of  cheese. 

There  are  1,153  saw-mills  in  the  province,  which  employ  1,786 
men.  There  are  also  398  grist-mills,  which  employ  437  men.  There 
are,  besides,  10  steam-mills,  or  factories,  237  tanneries,  9  fountlries, 
81  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  17  breweries  and  distilleries, 
and  131  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds. 

The  whole  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  the  province,  in  1850,  is  stated 
at  114,992  chaldrons.  There  were  28,603  casks  of  lime  burned  and 
very  nearly  three  millions  of  bricks  manufactured.  The  quantity  of 
gypsum  quarried  was  79,795  tons;  the  quantily  of  maple  sugar  made, 
110,441  pounds. 

THE    POET   OF    HALIFAX. 

Latitude,  44°  39'  north;  longitude,  63°  36'  west;  magnetic  variation, 
15°  3'  west;  rise  and  iliU  of  tide,  7  to  9  feet. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  liarbor  of  Halifax  has  not,  perliaps,  a  superior 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  situate  nearly  midway  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  and, 
being  directly  open  to  the  Atlantic,  its  navigation  is  but  rarely  impeded 
by  ice.  From  the  Atlantic  the  harbor  extends  mland  for  fifteen  miles, 
terminating  in  a  beautiful  land-locked  basin,  where  whole  fleets  may 
ride  in  good  anchorage. 

The  entrance  to  Halifax  harbor  is  well  lighted,  and  buoys  are  placed 
upon  all  the  shoals.  A  line,  deep  channel  stretches  up  behind  Halifax, 
called  the  Northwest  Arm,  which  renders  the  site  of  the  city  a  penin- 
sula. The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU,  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  water's  edge ;  its  length  is  more  than  two  miles,  and  breadth 
nearly  a  mile,  with  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
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As  the  port  at  which  the  Cunard  mail-steamers  touch,  on  their 
voyages  to  and  from  Europe,  and  as  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  great 
railway  irom  Quebec  to  the  Atlantic,  iii  connexion  with  those  and 
other  steamers,  Halifax  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  very  consid- 
erable commercial  importance. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  at  the  present 
time,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  tables  which  follow. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Halifax,  in  1850,  is 
thus  stated : 


Countries. 

Value  of  im- 
ports. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

$1,675,150 
44.785 
9S5,300 
48,-i75 

i,-im,m) 

2G7,iJ90 

$72,780 

124,780 
18,945 
469,000 
187,960 

4,080,400 

1,663,615 

The  ships  inward  and  outward,  in  1S50,  arc  thus  stated  : 


Inward. 

OiiU-aid. 

CouHtries. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Staam  Teasels. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

No.   )    Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No, 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

■ 

61 

587 
S59 

37,518 

36 

t'i 
35 

24,834 
7,798 
32,768 

17 

674 
169 
92 

2,878 
51,659 
19,273 
10,408 

28 
43 
39 

32,354 
8,258 
36,249 

113 

65,400 

952 

84,213 

110 

76,661 
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The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  various  descriptions  of  merchan- 
dise imported  into  Halifax  from  the  United  States  -  in  the  year  1860, 
with  the  value  of  each  description: 


Ale  a«d  porter 

Agricultural  implements., 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef  and  pork 

Books  and  stationery  . . . . 

Beans  and  pease 

Brandy 

Brooms 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Bran 

Butler 

Burning  fluid 

Corn , 

Corn  meal 


Cotton  manufactures. . 

Cocoa 

Candles 

Coffee 

Drugs  and  medicines. . 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  flour 

Dried  fruit 

Fresh  fruit 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Hides 

Hemp 

Leather.  1 

Leather  manufactures. 

Lard 

Onions 

Rice 

Rum 

Sugar 

Soap 

Tallow 

Tiir  and  pitch 

Tobacco 

Tea 

Vinegar 

Wheat 

Miscellaneous 


1565 
135 
485 

36,170 

23,670 

715 

395 

4,460 

25,505  . 
3,270 
1,040 
5,280 

21,400 

93,660 

17,085 

54,630 
2,755 
7,640 
6,620 

10,070 
224,050 

77,440 
7,370 
1,410 
3,255 

30,420 
4,315 

■  4,915. 

7,180 

.     9,990 

2,386- 

2,490 

11,070 
1,020 
6,390 
1,455 
4,780 
6,425- 

76,785 
8,280 
1,405 

23,935 
106,370 
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The  following  return  exhibits  the  number  of  ships,  and  their  tonnage, 
which  entered  inward  at  the  port  of  Halifax  during  the  year  1S51,  as 
also  the  value  of  imports  by  such  vessels,  distinguishing  British  from 
foreign.  This  return  furnishes  a  good  general  idea  of  the  import  trade 
of  Halifax,  as  at  present  existing: 


Vessels. 

Value  of  iuiports. 

Total  value. 

Nombor 

Tons. 

Bridnh. 

ForeigB. 

97 

528 

101 

264 

4 

152 

9 

3 

1 

I 
I 

53,930 

33,051 

]l,3e« 

60,984 

916 

14,224 

2,157 

337 

548 

181) 

113 

400 

$1,482,095 
921,710 
45,075 

$193,255 

19,165 

1,450 

938,985 

$1,675,350 
940,875 
,     46,525 

Bdtieh  N.  American  coloniea. 
Critiah  Wsst  Jndiea  1 

FoceignWestludiefl 

Spain            .                .... 

587,080 
29,555 
20,600 
2,470 
48,425 

5,560 

TateJ 

],164 

17G, 802 

2,448,880 

1,846,535 

4,295,415 

The  Coal  Trade, 

Besides  its  staple  export  arising  from  the  fisheries,  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  also  sends  abroad  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  bitu- 
minous coal. 

A  notice  of  the  abundant  mineral  wealth  of  ibis  colony  is  given  in 
my  former  report  to  the  Treasury  Department,  published  by  order  of 
the  Senate ;  but  some  portions  of  this  it  may  bo  necessary  to  repeat  at 
present,  in,  order  to  point  out  clearly  the  existing  state  of  the  eoai  trade 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  coal  mines  at  present  opened  and  worked  in  this  colony  are 
four  in  number.     They  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  Albion  mines,  near  Pietou,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

2d  and  3d.  The  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  mines,  in  Cape  Breton. 

4tii.  The  Cumberland  mines,  at  the  nead  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  mines  near  Pietou  are  about  eighty  miles  by  water  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  strait  of  Canso,  which  separates  Cape  Breton 
from  Nova  Scotia.  Here  there  are  ten  strata  of  coal ;  the  main  coal 
band  is  thirty-three  feet  in  thickness,  with  twenty-four  feet  of  good 
coal.  Out  of  this  only  thirteen  feet  is  fit  for  exportation;  the  remain- 
ing part  is  valuable  for  furnaces  and  forges. 

In  consequence  of  a  general  subsidence  of  the  ground,  to  the  extent 
of  six  feet,  over  all  the  old  workings,  new  pits  have  recently  been 
opened  at  the  Pietou  mines,  which  arc  only  150  feet  deep ;  the  main 
coal  band  being  struck  at  a  higher  level  than  in  the  old  pits.        (^("IOqIc 
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The  average  cost  of  mining  coals  here  is  thirty  cents  per  chaldron , 
the  various  expenses  of  the  mines,  engines,  &c.,  increase  the  cost  of 
coals  at  the  pit  mouth  to  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  screening,  transporting  to  the  loading-ground  by  railway — a  distance 
of  nine  miles — with  other  incidental  charges,  adds  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coals. 

The  shipping  season  commences  at  Pictou  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  continues  until  the  middle  of  November,  after  which  the  northern 
harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  are  frozen  up. 

At  Pictou,  coals  are  delivered  by  the  single  cargo,  at  three  dollars 
and  thirty  cents  per  chaldron.  Purchasers  of  one  thousand  chaldrons, 
or  more,  obtain  a  deduction  of  thirty  cents  per  chaldron.  The  slack, 
or  fine  coal,  is  delivered  on  board  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  chal- 
dron, with  a  discount  of  three  per  cent,  for  cash  payment. 

The  average  weight  of  a  chaldron  of  Pictou  coals  is  3,456  pounds. 
The  average  required  in  the  United  Slates  is  3,940  pounds  the  chal- 
dron. 

One  hundred  chaldrons  of  coals,  Pictou  measure,  are  equal  to  120 
chaldrons,  Boston  measure.  The  usual  freight  from  Pictou  to  Boston 
is  #2  75  per  chaldron,  Boston  measure. 

Pictou'  is  in  latitude  45°  41'  north ;  longitude  63'^  40'  west ;  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  4  to  6  feet. 

The  Sydney  coal  field  occupies  the  southeast  portion  of  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  workable  coal.  The  thickness  of  the  coal-bed  worked  at 
Sydney  is  six  feet.  It  is  delivered  on  board  vessels,  after  being  trans- 
ported three  miles  by  railway,  to  the  loading-ground,  at  $3  60  per 
chaldron,  with  the  saine  deduction  to  large  purchasers  as  at  Pictou. 
This  coal,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  is  accounted  equal  to  the  best  Newcastle ; 
it  is  softr  ciose-buming,  and  highly  bituminous. 

The  Bridgeport  mines  are  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney.  The  coal- 
seam  at  these  mines  is  nine  feet  thick,  and  contains  two  tiiin  partings 
of  shale.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  .quality,  of  the  same  description  as 
at  Sydney,  and  not  at  all  inferior. 

The  coals  from  Cape  Breton  overrun  the  Boston  measure  from  18  to 
SO  per  cent. 

Sydney  is  in  latitude  46°  18'  north ',  longitude  60°  9'  west ;  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  6  feet. 

The  Comberland  coal  mines  are  on  the  coast  of  Chignecto,  which 
forms  the  northeastern  termination  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  mines 
have  been  but  recently  opened.  The  seam  worked  is  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  but  is  alleged  to  con- 
tain more  sulphur  than  any  other  description  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  principal  exportation  of  coals  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  is  to  ports  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  with  a  small 
quantity  to  New  York.  Many  American  vessels  in  this  trade,  espe- 
cially since  the  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  obtain  ireights  for  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  the  French  islands  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  Edward 
island,  and  the  New  Brunswick  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
load  with  coals  as  their  return  cargo. 

The  mean  price  of  Sydney  and  Pictou  coal  for  th&  ehaldron.  of  43 
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oiishels,  weigliing  3,750  (nominally  one  ton  and  a  quarter)  is  |3  10, 
which  is  equal  to  $2  32  per  chaldron  of  36  bushels.  The  freight  to 
Boston  ia  $2  75  per  chaldron ;  the  duty  under  the  tariff  of  1846  (thirty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem)  ia  seventy  cents  per  chaldron,  amounting  in  all 
to  $6  77  per  chaldon.  To  this  must  be  added :  insurance,  two  per 
cent, ;  and  commission,  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  price  paid  in 
Boston  by  actual  consumers  for  this  same  coal  is  about  eight  dollars  per 
chaldron. 

Anthracite  coal  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  colonies,  and  they  bid 
fair  to  become  consumers  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  the  importation 
of  which  has  already  commenced,  to  some  extent,  in  New  Brunswick 
for  steamboats  and  foundries.  Under  liberal  arrangements  on  both 
sides,  the  consumption  of  anthracitecoals  would  gi^eatly  increase  in  the 
colonies,  and  even  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  being  for  many  purposes  better 
fitted  and  more  economical  than  the  bituminous  coal  of  that  colony. 

The  following  return  shows'  the  quantities  of  coal,  in  chaldrons, 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  different  mines  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  the  years  1849  and  1850: 


Years. 

Pieteu. 

Sydney. 

Joggins, 

Totul. 

Coarse. 

Slaok. 

Coarse. 

Slack. 

Coarae. 

Slack. 

Coarse. 

Slack. 

48,813 
5I,43B 

7,110 

12,090 
10,7% 

1,310 
■1,586 

403 

73a 



61,305 
62,954 

The  foregoing  return  was  furnished  by  the  Hon,  S.  Cunard,  the 
general  agent  for  all  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia.  No  return  has  been 
received  for  the  year  1851;  but  Mr,  Cunard  states  that  the  quantity 
fell  off  about  twelve  thousand  chaldrons  in  that  season. 


CAPE    BRETON. 

This  valuable  island  is  in  shape  nearly  triangular,  its  shores  in- 
dented, with  many  fine,  deep  haibors,  and  broken  with  innumerable 
coves  and  inlets. 

Cape  Breton  is  almost  separated  into  two  islands  by  the  great  inlet 
called  the  Bras  D'Or,  which, enters  on  its  east  side,  facing  Newfound- 
land, by  two  passages  hereailer  described,  and  afterwards  spreading  out 
into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  ramifies  in  the  most  singular  manner 
tliroughout  the  island,  rendering  every  part  of  its  interior  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

The  Bras  D'Or  (or  "Arm  of  Gold")  creates  two  natural  divisions  in 
Cape  Breton,  which  are  in  striking  contrast;  the  northern  portion  being 
high,  bold,  and  steep;  while  that  to  the  south  is  low,  intersected  by 
water,  diversified  with  moderate  elevations,  arid  rises  gradually  from. 
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its  intf^rlor  eliore  until  it  presents  abrupt  cHfFs  toward  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

The  whole  area  of  Cape  Breton  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  of  acres; 
its  population  somewha.t  exceeds  50,000  souls, 

In  the  southern  division  of  Cape  Breton,  ihe  highest  land  does  not 
exceed  800  feet;  but  in  the  northern  division  the  highlands  are  higher, 
bolder,  and  more  coutiniious,  terminating  at  A'orth  Cape,  which  is 
1,800  feet  in  height,  and  faces  Cape  Ray  on  the  opposite  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Between  these  two  capes,  which  are  48  miles  apart,  is 
the  main  entrance  to  tlie  Gulf  pf  and  river  St,  Lawrence — a  pass  of 
great  importance. 

The  Bras  D'Or  appears  to  have  been  an  eruption  of  the  ocean, 
caused  by  some  earthquake  or  convulsion,  which  admitted  the  water 
within  the  usual  boundary  of  the  coast.  This  noble  sea-water  lake  is 
50  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  20  miles.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  12  to  60  fathoms,  and  it  is  everywhere  secure  and 
navigable.  Sea-fisheries  of  every  kind  are  carried  on  within  the  Bras 
b'Or  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  as  also  a  salmon  fishery.  Quan- 
tities of  codfish  and  henings  are  taken  on  this  lake  during  winter 
through  holes  cut  in  the  ice.  The  entrance  to  this  great  sea-lake  is  di- 
vided into  two  passages  by  Eoulardrie  island;  the  south  passage  is  S3 
miles  long,  and  from  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide ;  but  it  is 
not  navigable  for  large  vessels,  owing  to  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  north 
passage  is  25  miles  long,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  with  a  fi'ee 
navigation,  and  above  60  fathoms  of  water.  The  shores  of  these  en- 
trances are  settled  by  Scotch  Highlanders  and  emigrants  from  the 
Hebrides,  who  prosecute  the  fisheries  in  boats  with  much  success. 
These  fisheries  are  most  extensive  and  valuable,  not  exceeded  in  any 
part  of  America;  but,  from  their  inland  position,  are  at  present  wholly 
maccessible  to  our  citizens,  who  have  never  yet  participated  in  them 
in  the  least  degree. 

In  several  of  the  large  bays  connected  with  the  Eras  COr,  the  lai'ge 
timber  ships  from  England  receive  their  cargoes  at  40  and  60  miles 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  timber  is  of  good  size,  and  of  excellent 
quality, 

The  rich  coal  deposites  of  Cape  Breton  occupy  not  less  than  120 
squEire  miles,  all  containing  available  seams  for  working  of  bituminous 
coal  of  the  best  quality. 

The  extensive  and  varied  fisheries ;  the  rich  deposites  of  the  finest 
coal,  with  the  best  iron  ore ;  the  superior  quality  of  the  timber,  and  ex- 
traordinary facilities  and  conveniences  for  ship-building;  the  rai^e  ad- 
vantage of  inland  navigation,  bordered  by  good  land  for  agricultural 
purposes;  the  existence  also  of  abundant  salt  springs,  lofty  cliffs  of  the 
■best  gypsum,  and  the  finest  building  stone  of  all  lands;  with  the  geo^ 
graphical  situation  of  the  island  as  the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  position  which  commands  the  entire  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the 
'northeastern  portion  of  North  America — all  combine  to  render  Cape 
Breton  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  desirable  possessions  of 
British  North  America, 

The  possession  of  Cape  Breton  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  Great 
iBritain.     The  naval  power  of  France,  it  is  well  known  and  admitted, 
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began  to  decline  from  tlie  time  that  nation  was  driven  out  of  the  North 
American  fisheries  by  the  conquest  of  Louisburg.  , 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  John  MacGregor,  M.  P.,  late  secretary,  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  possession  of  Cape  Breton  would  be  more 
valuable  to  our  people,  as  a  nation,  than  any  of  the  British  West  India 
islands;  and  that  it'  it  were  once  obtained  by  them  asa  fishing  station, 
and  a  position  to  command  the  surrounding  seas  and  neighboring  coasts, 
the  American  navy  might  safely  cope  with  that  of  all  Europe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  France  ceded  to  England  the  coun- 
try called  "L'Acadie,"  now  known  a?  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  reserved  to  itself  the  "Isle  Royale,"  since  called  Cape  Bre- 
ton. Ill  order  to  maintain  their  position  in  America,  the  French  took 
formal  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Louisburg  soon  after  this  treaty, 
and  in  1720  commenced  there  the  construction  of  the  fortress  of  that 
name,  so  well  known  and  celebrated  in  history.  Upon  this  fortress  the 
French  nation  expended  thirty  millions  of  livres — a  very  large  sum  in 
thosf)  days.  It  was  captured  in  the  most  gallant  and  extraordinaay 
manner  by  the  forces  of  New  England,  in  1745,  but  was  restored  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapeile,  in  1747,  in  return  for  Madras. 
It  was  recaptured  by  the  British  and  colonial  forces  in  1758 ;  and  after 
the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  the  French  gave  up  all  their  North  Amer- 
ican possessions  to  England,  the  British  government  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  Louisburg,  at.  an  expense  of  $50,000,  feai-ing  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  hostile  power.  Since  then  the  famous 
harbor  of  Louisburg  has  been  deserted ;  although  previously — during 
its  occupation  by  the  French — it  exported  no  less  than  500,000  quintals 
of  cod  annually,  and  six  hundred  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  were  employed 
in  its  trade,  and  fisheries. 

Cape  Breton  was  formally  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  by  royal  declar- 
ation, in  1763;  but  in  1784,  a  separate  constitution  was  granted  to  it, 
and  it  remained  under  the  management  of  a  lieutenant  governor,  coun- 
cil, and  assembly  until  1S30,  when  it  was  re-annexed  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Owing  to  the  returns  of  trade  for  Cape  Breton  being  mixed  up  with 
those  for  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account 
of  the  value  of  its  products  annually. 

The  products  of  the  fisheries  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1847  and  1848, 
were  as  follows: 

lS47.~Dried  cod 41,364  quintals. 

Scalefish,  dried 14,948       " 

Pickled  fish- 
Mackerel 17,200  barrels. 

Herrings 2,985 

Salmon 335         " 

Other  pickled  fish 12,399         « 

Seal-skins 12,100  in  number. 

Oil  of  all  kinds 415  tuns. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  foregoing  articles  was  $302,616. 
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1848.— Dried  cod 32,553  quintals. 

Scalefiah,  dried : 6,783       " 

Pickled  fish— 

Mackerel 14,050  barrels. 

Herrings 3,700 

Salmon 395 

Other  pickled  fish 18,862 

Seal-skins 2,200  in  number. 

Oil  of  aU  kinds 543  tuns. 

■    The  value  of  the  above  estimated  at  1282,772. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  above  gives  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  at  Cape  Breton.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that,  from  the  portion  of  this  island  within  the  strait 
of  Canso,  the  following  quantities  of  fish  were  exported  in  the  year 
850: 

Codfish 28,570  quintals. 

Herrings 8,750  barrels. 

Spring  mackerel 51,600        „ 

Fall  mackerel 7,670        " 

No  returns  can  be  procured  from  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  this  island,  the  fish  caught  near  which  being  generally  carried  direct 
to  market  from  the  fishing-grounds  by  the  fishermen  themselves,  with- 
out reference  to  any  custom-house.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  quantity  of  henings  and  mackerel  caught 
and  cured  at  Cheticamp,  (the  western  extremity  of  Cape  Breton,)  during 
the  season  of  1851,  was  not  less  than  100,000  barrels. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Breton  are  thickly 
covered  with  shell-fish,  and  consequently  are  the  best  feeding-grounds 
for  cod  found  anywhere  in  those  seas;  hence,  also,  the  superior  quality 
of  the  cod  caught  and  cured  there. 

The  total  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  Cape  Breton,  and  sold  during  the 
year  1849,  amounted  to  24,960  chaldrons  (Newcastle  measure)  of  large 
coal  and  11,787  chaldrons  of  fine  coal ;  of  this  quantity,  13,090  chald- 
rons of  the  large  coal  and  1,210  chaldrons  of  fine  coed  were  shipped 
to  the  UnitedStates  in  1849 ;  in  1850  the  quantity  shipped  to  the  United 
States  was  10,796  chaldrons  of  large  coal  and  1,586  chaldrons  of  fine 
coal. 

The  entries  and  clearances  of  trading  and  fishing  vessels  at  Cape 
Breton  in  1850  were  as  follows : 


Inward  in  1850. 
At  Arichat — 


ToDB.  Teesele.     Tons. 


From  England 

From  British  colonies 52  3,196 

From  United  States 98  8,105 

From  Foreign  States 5  1,663 

Total —        157     12,31 
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At  Sydney- 
Vessels.    Tods.    Tesaels.    Tons. 

From  England: 6  ■  1,859 

From  British  colonies 216  21,017 

From  United  States 104  10,95S 

From   foreign  ports 25  1,516 

Total 351     35,348 

Whole  number  of  vessels  inward 508     47,661 

Vessels  outward  in  1850. 

From  Arichat — 

VeBaels,       Tons. 

To  Great  Britain 

To  British  colonies 48       2,961 

ToUnited   States 14       1,283 

To  foreign  States 4          633 

Total —       66       4,877 

From  Sydney — 

ToGreat   Britain 5          837 

To  British  colonies 217     90,615 

To  United  States 69       6,883 

To  foreign  States 48       3,712 

Total 339     31,591 

Whole  number  of  vessels  outward 405     36,468 


The  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Cape  Breton,  in  1850,  is  thus 
stated  in  the  official  returns  made  to  Halifax; 

Imports — 

Arichat.  Sydnpy. 

From  Great  Britain... $1,575  $18,335 

From  West  Indies 1,355  

From  British  North  America 23,585  16,860 

From  other  British  colonies 15,695  

From  United  States 415,380  13,645 

From  foreign  States 1,355  1,690 

86,945  50,530 


The    total    value    of  imports    into  Cape   Breton,    in  1850, 
$137,475. 
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Exports — 

Arichat  Sydney, 

To  Great  Britain $10,850 

To  British  West  Indies $38,400  2,745 

To  British  North  America 38,630  1 19,265 

To  other  British  colonies 9,660  

To  Unitecl  States 35,335  44,470 

Toioreign  States 32,475  7,300 

154,480  184,5a0 

Total  value  of  exports  in  1850  wag  1339,010. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  statements  do  not  give  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  whole  import  and  export  trade  of  Cape  Breton,  as  much  is 
imported  and  sent  away  through  Halifax,  to  and  from  which  there  is  at 
all  times  an  extensive  coasting  trade.  But  sufficient  has  been  stated 
to  show  that  Cape  Breton  possesses  a  very  considerable  trEule,  which 
might  be  very  largely  increased  with  our  country  under  a  system  of 
free  interchanges,  inasmuch  as  Cape  Breton  greatly  needs,  and  wiH 
always  continue  to  purchase,  many  products  of  the  United  States,  the 
quantity  being  limited  solely  by  tbe  power  of  paying  for  them  in  the 
produce  of  her  forests,  mines,  and  fisheries,  the  exports  from  which 
could  be  increased  very  considerably. 

SABLE    ISLAND. 

This  low,  sandy  island,  the  scene  of  numerous  and  melancholy 
shipwrecksj  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Eu- 
rope. It  is  about  eighty-five  miles  distant  from  Cape  Canso.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty-Kve  miles,  by  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  shaped 
Uke  a  bow,  and  diminishing  at  either  end  to  an  accumulation  of  loose 
white  sand,  being  little  more  than  a  congeries  of  hard  banks  of  the  same. 
The  sum  of  $4,000  annually  is  devoted  to  keeping  a  superintendent 
from  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  party  ot  men,  provided  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  shipwrecked  mariners,  of 
whatever  nation,  who  may  be  cast  upon  its  shores. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  that  mackerel  of  the  finest  quality  can 
be  taken  in  great  abundance,  quite  close  to  the  shores  of  Sable  island, 
during  the  whole  of  every  fishing  season ;  and  this  fishery  is  every  year 
becoming  of  greater  importance.  Several  of  our  enterprising  fishermen 
have  found  theirwaythereof  late,  in  schooners  of  about  ninety  tons,  and 
have  succeeded  very  well. 

By  observations  of  Captain  Bayfield,  R.  N.,  the  well  known  marine 
u  rveyor,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  the  eastern  extreme  of  this 
sland  has  been  found  to  be  in  latitude  43°  59'  north,  and  longitude 
69°  45'  59"  west  Two  miles  of  the  west  end  of  the  island  have  been 
washed  away  since  1828.  This  reduction,  and  consequent  addition  to 
the  western  bar.  Is  reported  to  have  been  in  operation  since  1811,  and 
seems  likely  to  continue.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
east  end  of  the  island  within  the  memory  of  any  one  acquainted  with  it. 

The  western  bar  may  be  safely  approached  by  the  lead,  from  any 
direction,  with  common  precaution.     The  length  of  tbe  northeast  bar, 
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it  is  said  by  Captain  Bayfield,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  still, 
it  is  a  most  formidable  danger.  Its  real  length  is  fourteen  miles  only, 
instead  of  twenty-eight,  as  heretofore  reported.  For  thirteen  miles  from 
the  land  it  has  six  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  line  of  heavy  breakers  in 
bad  weather ;  in  the  fourteenth  mile  there  is  ten  fathoms  of  water,  and 
not  far  from  theextremity  of  the  bar  170  fathoms,  so  that  a  vessel  going 
moderately  fast  might  he  on  the  bar  in  a  few  minutes  after  in  vain 
trying  for  soundings. 

Captain  Bayfield  has  recommended  to  the  government  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  establish  a  light-house  on  the  east  end  of  this  island,  and  measures 
are  now  in  progress  for  its  erection. 

Sable  island  lies  eighty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gulf-stream.  Throughout  nearly  its 
whole  length  of  twenty-five  miles.  Sable  island  is  covered  with  natural 

f:a9s  and  wild  pease,  sustaining,  by  its  spontaneous  production,  five 
tindrcd  head  of  wild  horses,  and  many  cattle. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Howe,  Principal  Secretary,  of  Nova  Scotia,  visited  tiiis 
island  in  1850,  and  reported  favorably  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
fishery  upon  its  coast.  The  superintendent  informed  Mr.  Howe  that,  a 
few  days  before  his  aiTival,  the  mackerel  crowded  the  coast  in  such  num- 
bers that  they  almost  pressed  each  other  upon  the  sands.  Mr.  Howe 
himself  saw  an  unbroken  school,  extending  trom  the  landing  place  for  a 
mile,  within  good  seining  distance,  besides  other  schools  at  various  points, 
indicating  the  presence,  in  the  surrounding  seas,  of  incalculable  wealth. 

It  is  believed  that  a  good  boat  fishery  for  cod  might  be  carried  on  here. 
Seals  are  numerous  all  around  the  island,  being  very  little  disturbed. 

Hitherto  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  this  island  belongs, 
has  not  permitted  any  fishing  establishments  to  be  set  up  upon  it.  It 
has  been  feared  that  discipline  would  not  be  maintained  at  the  govern- 
ment establishment  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  if  persons 
not  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  were  allowed  to  Lmd  upon 
the  island,  and  that  the  obllganons  of  humanity  might  be  disregarded 
by  mere  voluntary  setders,  or  that  the  temptation  to  plunder  the  unfor- 
tunate might  prove  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  such  a  population  when 
the  hand  of  authority  was  withdi-awn. 

The  natives  of  Nantucket,*  if  permitted,  would  soon  build  havens 
and  breakwaters  at  Sable  island,  and  make  what  is  now  but  a  dreaded 
sand  bank  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean,  a  cultivated  centre  of  mechani- 
cal and  maritime  industry;  and,  as  population  increased,  employment 
would  be  found  for  the  hardy  race  which  this  stern  nursery  would 
foster  and  train,  to  draw  wealth  from  the  deep. 

*  A  writer  in  that  yalaable  work,  Hirat'a  Monshanta'  Magazine,  thus  AeBoribes  Nantucket, 
which,  in  manj  reapeots,  ia  very  aiinilar  »  Sable  island ; 

"  Nabtuoiiet — A  small  crescent  of  pebblj  soil,  just  lifting  itself  aboTe  tie  lerel  of  the  ocean, 
mirronnded  bj  a  belt  of  roaring  breakers,  and  destitute  of  all  shelter  from  (he  atonny  blasts 
which  sweep  over  it,  there  is  nothing  about  it  '  but  doth  suffer  a  sea  change.'  Its  inhabitants 
know  hardlj  anything  hut  of  the  aea  and  sky.  Rocfcs,  mouDtuns,  treea,  and  rivers,  and  the 
bright  verdure  of  the  earth,  are  names  only  to  them,  which  have  no  particular  aignificanoe. 
They  read  of  these  as  other  people  read  of  angels  and  demi-.goda.  Thete  may  be  sach  things, 
or  there  may  not.  But,  dreary  and  desolate  as  their  island  may  seem  to  others,  it  realizes 
tkeir  ideal  of  what  the  world  should  be;  and  prohably  they  dream  that  Paradise  ja  juat  such 
another  place— a  duplicate  island,  whore  every  wind  that  blows  wafts  the  spray  of  the  sea  iu 
t^ai  Gieea '." 
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PART    VIII. 


THE  ISLAND  COLONY  OF  NEWFOUNBLAND,  INCLUDING  LABRADOE. 

In  order  that  a  correct  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  tlie  natural  re- 
sources and  capabilities  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  value 
of  its  fisheries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  and  physical  conformation  of  that  island.  A  brief 
description  will  also  be  given  of  the  Labrador  coast,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  government  of  this  colony. 

Newfoundland  lies  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Gull 
of  Su  Lawrence.  From  Canada  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf;  its  south- 
west point  approaches  Cape  Breton  within  about  46  miles;  to  the 
north  cind  northwest  ai-e  the  shores  of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle  j  its  eastern  side  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Its  form  is  somewhat  triangular,  but  without  any  ap- 
proach to  regularity,  each  of  its  sides  being  broken  into  numerous 
bays,  harbors,  creeks,  and  estuaries.  Its  circuit  is  not  much  less  than 
one  thousand  miles.  Its  width  at  the  widest  part  between  Cape  Ifay 
and  Cape  Eonavista  is  about  300  miles ;  its  extreme  length  from  Cape 
Race  to  Griguet  bay  is  about  four  hundred  and  nineteen  miles, 
measured  on  a  curve  through  the  centre  of  the  island. 

From  the  sea,  Newfoundland  has  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance, 
which  is  anything  but  inviting.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  a  rugged, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  barren  country.  Hills  and  valleys  continually 
succeed  each  other,  the  former  never  rising  into  mountains,  and  the 
latter  rarely  expanding  into  plains. 

The  hills  are  of  various  characters,  forming  sometimes  long,  flat-topped 
ridges,  and  being  occasionally  round  and  isolated,  with  ehaip  peaks 
and  craggy  precipices.  The  valleys  also  vary  from  gently  sloping  de- 
pressions to  rugged  and  abrupt  ravines.  The  sea-chflsare  for  the  most 
part  bold  and  lofty,  with  deep  water  close  at  their  foot  Great  boulders, 
or  loose  rocks,  scattered  over  the  country,  increase  the  general  roughness 
of  its  appeamnce  and  character.  This  uneven  surface  is  covered  by 
three  different  kinds  of  vegetation,  forming  districts,  to  which  the  names 
of  "woods,"  "  marshes,"  and  "  barrens,"  are  respectively  assigned. 

The  woods  occupy  indifferentily  the  sides,  and  even  the  summits,  of 
the  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  lower  lands.  They  are  generally  found, 
however,  clothing  the  sides  of  hills,  or  the  slopes  of  valleys,  or  wherever 
■there  is  any  drainage  for  the  surplus  water.  For  the  same  reason, 
probably,  they  occur  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea- 
coast,  around  the  lakes,  and  near  the  rivers,  if  the  soil  and  other  circum- 
stances be  also  favorable. 

The  trees  of  Newfoundland  consist  principally  of  pine,  spruce,  fir, 
larch,  (or  hackmatac,)  and  birch  ;  in  some  districts  the  mountain  ash, 
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the  alder,  the  aspen,  and  a  few  others,  ai-e  also  found.  The  character 
of  the  limbpr  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  and 
the  situation.  In  some  parts,  where  the  woods  have  been  undisturbed 
by  the  axe,  trees  of  fair  girth  and  height  may  be  found.  These, 
however,  are  scattered,  or  occur  only  in  small  groups.  Most  of 
the  wood  is  of  small  and  stunted  growth,  consisting  chiefly  of  fir 
trees,  from  twenty  to  thirty  ieet  in  height,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter.  These  commonly  grow  so  close  together  that  their 
twigs  and  branches  interlace  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  lying  indiscrimi- 
nately among  them  are  innumerable  old  and  rotten  stumps  and  branches, 
or  newly-falfen  trees.  These,  with  the  youug  shoots  and  brush-woodj 
form  a  tangled  and  often  impenetrable  thicket. 

Embosomed  in  the  woods,  and  covering  the  valleys  and  lower  lands, 
are  found  open  tracts,  which  are  called  "  marshes."  These  marshes  are 
not  necessarily  low  or  even  level  land,  but  are  frequently  at  aconsider- 
able  height  above  the  sea,  and  have  often  an  undulated  surface.  They 
are  open  ti^acts,  covered  with  moss,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet.  This  moss  is  green,  soft,  and  spongy;  it  is  bound  together  by 
straggling  grass,  and  various  marsh  plants.  The  surfiice  is  very  uneven, 
abounding  in  little  hillocks  and  holes,  the  tops  of  the  hOlocks  having 
often  dry,  crisp  moss  upon  them.  A  boulder  or  small  crag  of  rock 
occasionally  protnides,  covered  with  red  or  white  lichens,  and  her-e  and 
there  is  a  bank,  on  which  the  moss  has  become  dry  and  yellow.  The 
contrast  of  these  colors  with  the  dark  velvety  green  of  the  wet  moss, 
often  gives  a  peculiarly  rich  appeEirance  to  the  marshes.  This  thick 
coating  of  moss  is  precisely  like  a  great  sponge  spread  over  the  country. 
At  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring  it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water,  which  it  long  retains,  and  which  every  shower  of  rain  con- 
tinually renews.  Numerous  small  holes  and  pools  of  water,  and  in  the 
lower  parts,  small  sluggish  brooks  or  guUeys,  are  met  with  in  these 
tracts  ;  but  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  marshes  is  due  Edmost  entirely 
to  the  spongy  nature  of  the  rnoss,  the  slope  of  the  ground  being  always 
nearly  sufficient  for  surface  drainage ;  and  when  me  moss  is  stripped 
off,  dry  ground  or  bare  rock  is  generally  found  beneath. 

The  "  barrens"  of  Newfoundland  are  those  districts  which  occupy 
the  summits  of  the  hills  and  ridges,  and  other  elevated  and  exposed 
tracts.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin  and  scrubby  vegetation,  consist- 
ing of  berry-bearing  plants  and  dwarf  bushes  of  various  sorts.  Bare 
Eatches  of  gravel  and  boulders,  and  crumblbg  fragments  of  rock,  are 
equently  met  with  upon  the  "  barrens,"  which  genei-ally  are  altogether 
destitute  of  vegetable  soil. 

These  different  tracts  are  none  of  them  of  any  great  extent;  woods, 
marshes,  and  barrens  frequently  alternating  with  each  other  in  the 
course  of  a  day's  journey. 

In  describing  the  general  features  of  the  country  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable must  not  be  omitted,  namely,  the  immense  abundance  of 
lakes  of  all  sizes,  which  are  indiscriminately  called  "ponds."  These 
are  found  everywhere,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  not  only  in 
the  valleys  but  on  the  higher  lands,  and  even  in  thehoUows  of  the  sumf 
mits  of  the  ridges,  and  the  very  tops  of  the  hills. 

They  vaiy  in  size  from  pools  of  fifty  yards  in  diameter  to  lakes  up- 
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■wards  of  thirty  miles  long,  and  four  or  five  miles  across.  The  number 
of  those  which  exceed  two  miles  in  extent  must,  on  the  whole,  amount 
to  several  hundreds,  while  those  of  smaller  size  are  absolutely  count- 
less. 

Taken  in  connexion  with  this  remarkable  abundance  of  lakes,  the 
total  absence  of  anything  which  can  be  called  a  navigable  river  is  at 
first  sight  quite  anomalous.  The  broken  and  generally  undulated  char- 
acter of  the  country  is  no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  absence  of  large 
rivers.  'Each  pond,  or  small  set  of  ponds,  communicates  with  a  valley 
of  its  own,  down  which  it  sends  an  insignificant  brook,  that  pursues 
the  nearest  course  to  the  sea.     The  chief  cause,  however,  both  of  the 

t  abundance  of  ponds  and  the  general  scantiness  of  the  brooks,  and 

illness  of  the  extent  of  each  system  of  drainage,  is  to  be  found  in 
.  the  great  coating  of  moss  that  is  spread  over  the  country.  On  any 
great  accession  of  moisture,  either  from  rain  or  melted  snow,  the  chief 
portion  is  absorbed  by  this  large  sponge ;  the  remainder  fills  the  numer- 
ous ponds  to  the  brink,  while  only  some  portion  of  the  latter  runs  off 
by  the  brooks.  Great  periodical  Hoods,  which  would  sweep  out  and 
deepen  the  river  channels,  are  almost  impossible ;  wliile  Uie  rivers  have 
not  power  at  any  time  to  breach  the  barriers  between  them,  and  unite 
their  waters.  In  dry  -weather,  when  from  evaporation  and  drainage 
the  ponds  begin  to  shrink,  they  are  suppHed  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
drainage  of  the  marshes,  where  the  water  has  been  kept  as  in  a  reser- 
voir, to  be  given  off  when  required. 

The  quantity  of  gi-ound  covered  by  fresh  water  in  Newfoundland 
has  been  estimated,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  country,  at  one-third 
of  the  whole  island,  and  this  large  proportion  will  not  probably  be 
found  an  exaggeration.  The  area  of  Newfoundland  is  estimated  at 
23.040,000  acres. 

LAEKADOR. 

Of  the  coast  of  Labrador  less  is  known  tJian  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, to  the  government  of  wliich  it  was  re-annexcd  in  1808, 

-having  for  some  time  previously  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Canada.' 
It  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  longitude  56o  west,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  78°,' 
on  Hudson's  hay.  It  has  a  seacoast  of  about  100  miles,  and  is  fre- 
quented, during  the  summer  season,  by  more  than  20,000  persons. 
.   This  vast  countiy,  equal  in  extent  to  France,  Spain  and  Germany, 

■.has  a  resident  population  of  between  8,000  and  10,000  souls,  including 
the  Esquimaux  and  Moravians. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  and  the  summer  of  exceedingly  short 
duration.  It  is  believed  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  does 
not  exce'ed  the  freezing-point.  The  ice  does  not  usually  leave  the 
poast  before .  June ;  and  young  ice  begins  to  form  again  on  the  pools 
and  sheltered  small  bays  in  September,  when  frosts  are  very  frequent 
at  night.  Situate  in  a  severe  and  gloomy  climate,  and  producing  noth'- 
ing  that  can  support  human  hfe,  this  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and 
desolate  countries  in  the  world.  But,  as  if  in  compensation  for  the 
sterility  of  the  land,  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  teems, ■with  fish.  There 
would  be  little  inducement  to  visit  the  desolate  coast  of  Lajarador  but 
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for  its  most  valuable  and  prolific  fisheries,  which  excite  the  enterprise 
and  reward  the  industry  of  thousands  of-  hardy  adventurers  who  annu- 
ally visit  its  rugged  shores. 

In  general,  the  main  land  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  often  much  lower,  as  are  all  the 
islands,  excepting  Great  and  Little  Mecatina.  The  main  land  and 
islands  arc  ot  granitic  rock,  bare  of  trees,  excepting  at  the  heads  of 
bays,  where  small  spruce  and  birch  trees  are  met  with  occasionally. 
When  not  entirely  bare,  the  main  land  and  islands  are  covered  with 
moss  or  scrubby  spruce  bushes;  and  there  are  many  ponds  of  dark 
bog-water,  frequented  by  water-fowl  and  flocks  of  the  Labrador  curlew. 

The  mainland  is  brokeninto  inlets  and  bays, and  fringed  with  islands, 
rocks,  and  ledges,  which  frequently  rise  abruptly  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface,  feom  depths  so  great  as  to  afford  no  warning  by  the  lead. 
In  some  parts,  the  islands  and  rocks  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
complete  labyrinth,  in  which  nothing  but  small  egging  schooners  or 
shallops  can  find  their  way. 

But  although  the  navigation  is  every  where  more  or  less  intricate, 
yet  there  are  several  harbors  fit  for  large  vessels,  which  may  be  safely 
entered,  with  proper  charts  and  sailing  directions. 

The  Strait  of  Belleisle,  which  separates  Newfoundland  from  Labra- 
dor, is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  It  is  deep,  but  is  not 
considered  a  safe  passage  usually,  owing  to  the  strong  current  which 
sets  through  it,  and  the  want  of  harbors.  There  are  no  harbors 
on  that  part  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  which  faces  this  strait ;  and 
those  on  the  Labrador  coast  are  not  considered  safe,  except  the  havens 
near  the  noilhern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  strait. 

During  the  winter  months  the  resident  population  of  Labrador  does 
not  exceed  eight  hundred  souls  of  European  descent.  Many  of  the 
white.men  have  intermamed  with  the  Indians.  The  few  widely-scat- 
tered families  reside  at  the  establishments  for  seal  and  salmon-fishing, 
and  for  fur-trading.  Seals  and  salmon  are  very  plentiful ;  the  latter 
are  of  a  larger  and  better  description  than  those  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundlands 

The  furs  of  Labrador  are  very  valuable.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
foxes  J  with  otters,  sables,  beavers,  lynxes,  black  and  white  bears, 
wolves,  deer,  (caribou^  ermine,  hares,  and  several  other  small  animals, 
an  bearing  fur  of  the  best  description.  The  Canadian  partridge,  and 
the  ptarmigan,  or  willow  grouse,  are  also  plentiful. 

A  number  of  small  schooners  or  shallops,  of  about  twenty-five  tons, 
are  employed  in  what  is  termed  the  "egging  business."  The  eggs 
that  are  most  abundant  and  most  prized  are  those  of  the  murr;  but 
the  eggs  of  puffins,  gannets,  gulls,  eider  ducks,  and  cormorants,  are 
also  collected.  Halifax  is  the  principal  market  for  these  eggs,  but  they 
have  been  also  cilrried  to  Boston,  and  other  ports.  One  vessel  of  25 
tons  is  said  to  have  cleai-ed  8S00  by  this  egging  business  in  a  favor- 
alfls  season. 
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THE  COD-FISHERY. 

In  Newfoundland  the  term  "fish"  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
codfisli,  that  being  the  great  staple  of  the  island.  Every  other  descrip- 
tion of  fish  is  designated  by  its  pfirticular  name. 

The  cod-fishery  is  either  prosecuted  in  large  vessels  in  the  open  sea, 
upon  the  Grand  Bank  of  ^Jewfoundla.nd,  or  else  in  boats  or  shallops 
near  the  coast  of  the  island ;  and  these  modes  of  fishing  axe  respect- 
ively designated  the  "bank  fishery,."  and  the  "shore  fishery." 

The  Grand  Bank  is  the  most  extensive  sub-marine  elevation  yet 
discovered.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  five  degrees,  or  two  hundred  miles,  in  breadth.  The  soundings 
on  it  are  from  twer.ty-five  to  ninety-five  fathoms.  The  bottom  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  shell-fish.  It  is  frequented  by  immense  shoals  of 
small  fish,  most  of  which  serve  as  food  for  the  cod.  Where  the  bottom 
is  principally  of  sand,  and  the  depth  of  water  about  thirty  fathoms, 
cod  are  found  in  greatest  plenty ;  on  a  muddy  bottom  cod  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  best  fishing  grounds  on  the  Grand  Bank  are  between 
latitude  42°  and  46°  north. 

Those  perpetual  fogs  which  hang  over  the  Banks,  and  hover  near  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  ti-opical  waters,  swept  onward  by  the  Gulf 
stream^  meeting  with  the  icy  waters  carried  down  by  the  influence  of 
the  northerly  and  westerly  winds  from  tlie  Polar  seas.  This  meetii^ 
takes  place  on  the  Grand  Bank.  The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
opposing  currents,  and  in  their  accompanying  atmospheres,  produces 
both  evaporation  and  condensation,  and  hence  the  continual  fog. 

The  cod-fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank  l>egan  a  few  years  after  the 
discovery  of  Newfoundland,  In  1502,  mention  is  made  of  several 
Portuguese  vessels  having  commenced  tliis  great  fishery.  In  15J.7, 
when  the  first  English  fishing  vessels  appeared  on  the  Banks,  there 
were  then  on  the  fisbing  ground  no  less  than  fifty  Spanish,  French, 
and  Portuguese  ships,  engaged  in,  the  fisheries. 

The  great  value  of  this  fishery  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  the 
English  until  about  1618.  In  twelve  years  after,  there  were  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  from  Devonshire  alone  engaged  in 
it.  At  that  period  England  began  to  supply  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
markets,  and  then  a  rivalry  in  the  fishery  sprang  up  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French.  lis  importance  to  England  was  manifested  by  the 
various  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  passed,  and  the  measures 
adopted  for  its  regulation  and  protection.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
to  convey  the  British  fishing  vessels,  and  protect  them  while  prosecu- 
ting the  fishery.  In  lf»76,  some  of  the  large  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Bank  fishery  carried  twenty  guns,  eighteen  small  boats,  and  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  men.  This  arose  from  the  hostile  position  as- 
sumed by  France  with  reference  to  this  fishery.  The  English  fisher- 
men had  much  annoyance  and  trouble  from  those  of  France  ;  notwitli- 
standing  which,  the  British  Bank  fisheiy  continued  to  prosper. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  created  by  the  French  revolution  of  1792, 
their  bounties  on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  discontinued,  and 
they  immediately  fell  oif  greatly.     In  1777,  no  less  than  20,000  French 
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seamen  were  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  but  that  num- 
ber dwindled  down  to  3,397  in  1793. 

From  1793  to  1814,  the  British  fishery  at  Newfoundland  prospered 
greatly.  The  price  in  foreign  markets  was  very  high,  and  the  value 
of  fish  exported  from  Newfoundland  in  1814  was  estimated  at  nearly 
fifteen  milfions  of  dollEirs. 

At  that  time  the  western  and  soatherh  "shore"  fishery  spning  into 
importance,  and  ofiFered  stronger  inducements  for  its  pursuit  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland  than  the  Bank  fishery.  The  latter  was  then 
chiefiy  carried  on  fi-om  St.  John,  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  Bay 
Bulls,  Cape  Broyle,  Termense,  Uenews,  and  Trepassy.  It  was  pros- 
ecuted by  parties  from  the  west  of  England,  who  were  the  last  to 
abandon  it.  Their  "  bankers,"  as  vessels  which  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank 
are  termed,  generally  carried  twelve  men,  whose  catch  for  the  season 
was  about  one  thousand  quintals  of  cod;  yielding,  also,  about  lour  tons 
of  oil  from  their  livers. 

After  the  peace  of  1814,  the  British  Newfoundland  fisheries  suddenly 
declined,  owing  to  the  competition  which  spmng  up  with  the  French 
fishermen,  and  our  own  citizens  engaged  in  the  business.  iMany  of  the 
chief  merchants  of  Newfoundland  engaged  in  the  trade,-as  also  num- 
bers of  the  principal  fishemien,  were  wholly  rained;  and  it  is  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  bills  of  exchange  on  England,  to  the  extent  of 
one  million  of  pounds  sterling,  were  returned  protested  in  the'  years 
1816,  1816,  and  1817.  So  great  was  the  extent  of  the  depression  in 
the  British  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  that  it  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  remove  the  settled  population  Irom  the  island.  This,  however,  was 
not  carried  out,  temporary  measures  being  adopted  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure which  bore  with  such  excessive  severity  upon  the  staple  trade  of 
the  country. 

The  bounties  granted  by  France  were  higher  eyen  then  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  were  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  all  fish  of  British  catch  from 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  markets.  The  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  break  up  ihe  fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank  by  British  vessels,  alto- 
gether; and  that  fisheiy  is  now  prosecuted  solely  by  the  vessels  of 
France  and  of  the  United  States,  under  the  stimulus  of  bounties,  which 
have  never  been  given  to  this  fishery  by  the  British. 


The  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  prosecute  the  shore  fishery  for  cod 
in  boats,  shallops,  and  schooners,  according  to  the  ability  of  those  who 
fit  them  out.  In  the  small  boats  the  fishery  is  pursued  on  the  coast  by 
the  poorer  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  generally  abandon  it  for  the 
large-boat  fishery  so  soon  as  they  acquire  sufficient  means.  In  the 
small  boats  the  people  ai-e  confined  to  their  immediate  localities,  whether 
the  fishing  is  good  or  bad ;  with  the  larger  boats  they  can  a,vail  them- 
selves of  such  of  the  fishing  grounds  as  offer  the  gi-eatest  induce- 
ments. 

A  fair  average  catch  for  small  boats  is  from  forty  to  fifty  quintals  per 
man  for  each  season ;  for  the  large  boats,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
buintals  per  man.     The  expense  of  the  large  boats  is  about  .ffflK-per 
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cent,  beyond  that  of  the  others.  In  the  small  boats  there  are  two  men 
only,  and  sometimes  but  one;  in  the  large  boats,  four  to  six  men. 

At  most  of  tlie  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  the  cod- 
fishery  commences  early  in  June,  and  by  the  10th  of  August  may  be 
said  to  be  over,  for,  although  the  people  continue  it  for  two  months  lon- 
ger, the  proceeds  sometimes  fait  to  pay  even  the  expenses.  The  want 
of  other  employnient  is  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  not  abandoned  in 
August.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast,  however,  the  cod-fishery  is  pur- 
sued with  much  success  during  the  whole  year. 

The  small  boats  land  their  catch  every  night,  when  the  fish  are  split 
and  salted  on  shore.  The  large  boats,  when  fishing  near  home,  generally 
land  their  catch  and  salt  it  in  the  same  way;  but  when  at  a  distance 
from  home  they  split  and  salt  on  board  from  day  to  day,  until  they 
have  completed  their  fare.  Four  times  the  quantity  of  split  fish,  as 
compared  with  the  article  when  caught,  may  he  stowed  in  the  same 
space. 

The  "shore  fisheiy  "  is  the  most  productive,  both  of  merchantable 
fish  and  oil. 

The  cod-fishery  being  generally  the  most  certain  in  its  results,  has 
hitherto  been  followed  as  the  staple  and  prevailing  fishery  at  New- 
foundland ;  wiiile  the  seal,  the  herring,  the  salmon,  the  mackerel,  and 
the  whale  fisheries,  have  been  prosecuted  but  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  in  those  localities  where  they  were  first 
commenced*  They  are  considered  of  such  minor  importance  (with  the 
exception  of  the  seal-fishery)  that  no  permanent  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made  for  their  development  throughout  the  whole  fishing  season. 


Great  shoals  of  herrings  visit  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  in  the  early 
part  of  every  season  to  deposite  their  spawn,  when  a  sufiicient  quantity 
tor  bait  only  is  taken  by  the  resident  fishermen.  On  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  however,  herrings  are  caught  to 
some  extent  for  exportation,  but  not  by  any  means  in  such  quantities 
as  might  be  expected,  considering  their  wonderful  abundance.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  pursue  the  herring  fisheiy  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
business:  so  many  as  ai'e  required  by  themselves  for  bait  in  the  cod- 
fishery,  and  to  supply  the  French  "bankers,"  appear  to  be  about  the 
extent  of  the  quantity  taken  in  general.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Newfoundland  for  hundreds  of  baiTels  of 
live  heiTings  of  mod  quality  to  be  turned  out  of  the  seines  in  which 
they  are  taken,  the  people  not  deeming  them  worthy  die  salt  and  the 
labor  of  curing. 

This  fishery  might  be  made  almost  as  pradnctive  as  that  for  cod,  and 
perhaps  more  valuable,  by  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  curing 
arid  pacldng,  which  would  render  the  fish  fit  for  those  markets  fi-om 
which  it  is  now  excluded  by  reason  of  being  imperfectly  cured. 


THE  SAI.MON   FISHERY. 


This  is  a  valuable  fishery  in  Newfoundland,  but  it  is  not  prosecuted 
o  extensively  as  it  might  be,  nor  arc  the  fish  so  valuable,  when  cursd, 
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as  they  ought  to  be,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spht  find 
salted.  This  brancli  of  business,  under  better  management,  could  be 
rendered  much  more  extensive  and  profitable. 

THE  MACKEREL  FISHERY. 

Although  mackerel  are  said  to  abound  on  the  southern  shores  of  New- 
foundland, as  also  north  of  Cape  Ray,  and  iheoce  up  to  the  Strait  of 
Bellcisle,  during  the  summer  season,  yet  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  is 
neglected  by  the  residents  of  the  island.  They  have  no  outfit  for  the 
mackerel  fishery  whatever,  and  this  excellent  fish  seems  to  possess 
perfect  impunity  on  those  coasts  of  Newfoundland  which  it  ireqiients, 
going  and  returning  as  it  pleases,  without  the  least  molestation. 

THE  WHALE  FISHEKY. 

It  is  believed  that  the  whale  fishery  might  be  much  more  extensively 
pursued  from  Newfoundland  than  at  present,  particularly  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  is  prosecuted  to 
a  limited  extent  by  the  hardy  fisliermen  of  Gaspg,  without  competition. 

THE  SEAL  FISHEllY. 

About  fifty  years  since,  the  capture  of  seals  on  the  ice  in  early  spring, 
which  is  popularly  called  "the  seal  fishery,"  first  began  at  Newfounti- 
land.  It  languished,  however,  until  1825,  since  which  it  has  gone  on 
increasing,  year  by  year ;  and  when  successful,  it  is  the  most  profitable 
business  pursued  there. 

The  mode  of  prosecuting  this  fishery  is  as  follows:  The  vessels 
equipped  for  the  seal  fishery  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  each,  with  crews  of  twenty-five  to  ibrty-five  men ;  they  are  always 
prepared  for  sea,  with  the  necessary  equipment,  in  March  every  year. 
At  that  season  the  various  sealing  crews  combine,  and  by  their  united 
efforts  cut  the  vessels  out  of  the  ice,  in  which  they  have  firmly  frozen 
during  the  winter.  The  vessels  then  proceed  to  the  field  ice,  pusliing 
their  way  through  the  openings  or  working  to  windward  of  it,  until  they 
meet  it,  covered  with  vast  herds  of  seals.  The  animals  are  surprised 
by  the  seal-hunters  while  sleeping  on  the  ice,  and  killed  either  with 
firelocks  or  bludgeons,  the  latter  being  the  preferable  mode,  as  firing 
disturbs  and  frightens  the  herd.  The  skins,  with  the  mass  of  ^iit  which, 
surrounds  the  bodies,  are  stripped  off' together;  these  are  carried  to  the 
vessels  and  packed  closely  in  tne  hold. 

The  sealing  vessels  during  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  at  that 
season  they  must  inevitably  experience,  are  exposed  to  fearful  dangers. 
Many  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  llie  tremendous  power  of 
vast  masses  of  ice  closing  in  upon  them,  and  in  some  instances  whole 
crews  have  perished.  Storms  which  occur  during  the  night,  and  when 
the  vessel  is  entangled  among  heavy  ice,  are  described  as  truly  terrible ; 
yet  the  hardy  Newfoundland  scaf-huntcr  is  ever  anxious  to  court  the 
exciting  yet  perilous  ad\'enture. 
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The  vessels  having  completed  their  fare,  or  having  failed  to  do  so 
before  the  ice  becomes  scattered,  and  all  but  the  icebergs  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  heat  of  the  advancing  summer,  return  to  their  several 
poits;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  vessels  which  are  successful  im- 
mediately after  falling  in  witli  the  ice,  make  two  trips  in  that  season. 

The  fat,  or  seal-bliibber,  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces 
and  put  into  frame-work  vats,  where  it  becomes  oil  simply  by  exposure 
to  tlie  heat  of  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  flows  I'reely;  the  first 
which  runs  off  is  the  virgin  or  pale  oil,  and  the  last  the  brown  oil: 
under  these  respective  designations  theyare  known  as  the  ordinary 
seal-oil  of  commerce. 

The  seai-skins  are  spread  out  and  salted  in  bulk ;  after  which  they 
are  packed  up  in  bundles  of  five  each,  for  shipment  to  foreign  mai-kets. 

Besides  the  mode  of  seal-hunting  on  the  ice  above  described,  seals 
are  also  caught  aJi  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  on  the  plan  first 
adopted — that  is,  by  setting  strong  nets  across  such  narrow  channels  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  throiigh,in  which  they  become  entangled. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  CAltKYING  ON  THE  FISH  AND  Olt  TRADE  OF  NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 

The  persons  connected  with  this  business  are — 

First.  Tlie  British  merchant,  or  owner,  residing  in  some  cases  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  general  on  the  island,  who  is  the  prime  mover  in 
all  the  business  of  the  colony. 

Second.  The  middle  man,  or  planter,  as  he  is  absurdly  termed,  pro- 
bably from  all  the  oiuginal  English  settlements  in  America  having 
received  the  official  designation  of  plantations. 

Third.  The  working  bee,  or  fisherman,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country,  the  main-stay  of  its  fisheries,  and  chief  reliaiice  of  its  trade 
and  commerce.   ' 

The  merchant  finds  the  ship  or  vessel,  provides  nets,  Kne,  provisions, 
and  every  other  requisite  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries :  these  he  fur- 
nishes to  tlie  planter.  In  some  instances  the  planter  owns  ihe  vessel, 
and  provides  bis-  own  outfit.  It  is  his  duty  in  all  cases  to  engage  the 
crew  and  to  superintend  the  labor  of  catching  and  curing. 

In  the  seal  fishery  prosecuted  in  vessels,  one-half  the  profit  of  the 
vovage  goes  to  the  merchant  or  owner  who  provides  and  equips  the 
vessel,  the  other  half  being  divided  among  the  crew.  Besides  the  pro- 
fits on  the  extra  stores  or  clothing  furnished  to  the  crew,  the  merchant 
or  owner  deducts  from  each  of  them  Irom  six  to  eight  dollars  as  berth- 
money.  To  this  there  are  occasional  exceptions  in  favor  of  experienced 
men,  who  are  either  charged  less,  or  get  their  berths  free,  m  conse- 
quence of  being  able  marksmen;  and  then,  by  way  of  distinction,  they 
are  called  "bow-gunners." 

A  fishing-servant  usually  gets  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  season,  commencing  with  the  first  of  May,  and  ending  with 
the  last  of  October.  These  wages  are  usually  paid  one-half  in  money 
and  one-half  in  goods. 

The  Labrador  fishermen  are  in  general  shipped  or  hired  on  shares 
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or,  as  theycallit,  on  "half  tlieir  hand,"  being  fully  found  by  the  planter, 
in  every  thing  necessary  tn  prosecute  the  fishery  during  the  season. 
This  is  also  the  case,  in  some  instances,  with  the  fishermen  engaged  for 
carrying  on  the  shore  fishery  of  Newfoundland. 

The  following  return  of  the  vessels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery, 
from  the  port  of  St.  John  only,  and  the  number  of  seals  taken  by  them 
during  the  last  ten  years,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  this  branch  of  business  in  Newfoundland: 


... 

No,  of 

Aggregate  ton- 
nage. 

Men. 

No.  of  seals  ta- 
ken. 

74 
106 
121 
126 
141 
95 
103 
58 
7L 
92 

6,035 
9,625 
11088 
11,863 
13,165 
9,353 
10,046 
5,847 
6,728 
9,200 

2,054 
3,177 
3,775 
3,895 
4,470 
3,215 
3,541 
2,170 
2,574 
3,480 

1844 

1845 

347,904 
302,363 

195,626 

1850        

340,075 

The  ^^'hole  outfit  for  the  seal  fisliery  from  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land in  the  spring  of  the  year  1861,  amounted  to  393  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  29,545  tons,  manned  by  11,377  men. 

The  avei'age  take  of  seals  in  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  during  the 
last  seven  years,  is  estimated  at  500,000  per  annum. 

The  following  is  a  compai'ative  statement  of  the  qua.ntity  and  value 
of  the  staple  articles  of  produce  exported  from  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land in  the  years  1849  and  1850  : 


1849. 

1850. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Q,.afflitf. 

Value. 

Dried  fish.  J  quintals 

Oils gallons 

Seal-skins No. 

Salmon tierces 

Herrings.,  .barrels 

1,175,167 

,  2,983,490 

306,072 

5,911 

11,471 

$9,825,894 

1,025,961 

162,144 

51,919 

27,990 

1,089,182 

9,636,800 

440,898 

4,600 

19,556 

$2,558,351 

1,487,654 

318,480 

44,160 

46,939 

jl^.OOglC 
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The  total  vnlue  of  the  imports  and  exports  (if  Newfoundland,  in  the 
years  1S49,  1850,  and  1851,  was  as  follows: 


Imports. 
Exports. 


$3,700,919 
4,207,531 


$4,609,291 
4,276,876 


The  extent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  colony  is  manifested  b^ 
the  statements  which  follow,  showing  the  numbers,  tonnage,  and  men 
of  the  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Newfoundland  in  the 
years  1850  and  1851. 

No.  1. — Vessels  inward  amJ  outward  in  1850. 


Couotriea. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Number 

Tons. 

Men, 

»""'•' 

Tons. 

Men. 

196 
13 

38,446 
],51G 

1,662 
102 

114 
4 
8 
2 
81 
76 

15,597 
664 
1,152 
259 
9,371 
9,427 

890 

GnemEej  (md  Jeceej 

28 

14 

101 
81 
12 

ao 

14 

14,701 
10,035 
2,002 
4,797 
1,795 

870 
602 
104 

116 

647 

f™^:::'; 

67 
2 

542 
75 
41 
15 

1 

9,641 
89 
221 

35,536 
10,180 
3.770 
1,915 
118 

Amerioa! 

British    North  American 

508 
30 
130 

44^3 
4,169 

15,622 
9,022 

2,800 
260 

787 
631 

British  W^Indiea 

St.  Pierre 

32 
4 

412 

95 
50 

58 

11,055 

1,220 

.=B» 

8,331 

1,087 

108,795 

7,868 

H„i,db,Google 
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No.  2. — Vessels  inward  and  ovCvmrd  in  1851. 


Jn«ard, 

OuU-srd. 

Kumbcr. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Europe: 

212 

n 

39,994 
1,S52 

1,6G0 
95 

148 
11 

15,73] 

664 

1,132 

GiieiTisey  and  Jfirfltj 

42 

105 
70 

6 
41 

4 

11,932 
8,825 
1,541 
6,822 
604 

875 
548 
73 
348 

50 
88 
1 

5,789 
11,312 

107 

E"^ri(" 

50, 

6,998 

1 

503 
70 
33 
18 

a 

51 

4 

55,169 
10,135 
3,569 
20,202 

10,256 
71 

America: 

Bi^Bh  West  Indies 

524 
131 

47,450 
3,598 

16,481 
4,003 

2,911 

230 

201 

3,173 

6UJ 

1, 

675 
1,488 

90 

75 

1,229 

137,465 

8,012 

1,034 

141.578 

7,356 

The  following  comparative  statement  sbo^vs  the  totnl  sliipping  of 
Newfoundland  inwtird  and  outward  in  1849,  1S50,  and  1851 : 


J  849, 

J»50. 

1851. 

No. 

T0U9. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons, 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Entered 

1,156 
1,074 

139,388 
196,643 

8,060 
7,901 

1,220 
1,087 

138,928 
108,795 

8,331 
7,86» 

1.222 
1,034 

137,465 
141,578 

8.012 

The  ships  built  in  Newfoundland  during  the  period  of  four  years, 
from  1846  to  1850  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 


Years. 

VesBela. 

Tons. 

37 

19 
30 
30 
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The  population  of  Newfoundland,  by  the  last  census!,  in  1845,  was 
96,295  souls.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  125,000,  of  whom  30,000  were  engnged  directly  in  tlie 
fisheries.     In  1845  the  number  of  fishing  boats,  &c.,  was  as  follows : 

Boats  from  4  to  15  quintals 8,099 

Boats  from  15  t(? -SO  quintals 1,025 

Boats  from  30  quintals  upwards 972 

Number  of  cod  seines S79 

Number  of  sealing  nets 4,568 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland 
has  thus  been  stated,  on  an  average  of  four  years,  ending  in  1849,  by 
the  British  colonial  authorities: 

949,169  quintals  offish  exported S2,C1 0,000 

4,010  tierces  of  salmon 60,500 

14,475  ban-els  of  hen-ings 42,500 

508,446  seal-sliins 254,000 

6,200  tons  of  seal-oil 850,000 

3,990  tons  of  cod-oil 595,000 

Fuel  and  skins 6,000 

Bait  annually  sold  to  the  French 59,750 

Value  of  agiicultural  produce , 1,011,770 

Fuel 300,000 

Gaqie — venison,  partridges,  and  wild  fowl 40,000 

Timber,  boards,  house-stuff,  staves,  hoops,  &c 250,000 

Fish,  fresh,  of  all  kinds,  used  by  inhabitants 125,000 

Fish,  salted do do 175,000 

Oil  consumed  by  inhabitants 42,500 

Total 6,352,020 

The  average  value  of  property  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  duiing  the 
same  period,  is  thus  stated: 

341  vessels,  engaged  in  the  seal  fisheiy $1,023,000 

80  vessels,  engaged  in  coasting  and  cod-fisheiy 80,000 

10,089  boats,  engaged  in  cod-fishe'iy 756,675 

Stages,  fish-houses,  and  flakes 125,000 

4,568  nets,  of  alt  descriptions 68,500 

879  cod  seines 110,000 

Vats  for  making  seal-oil ■ 250,000 

Fishing  implements  and  casks  lor  liver 150,000 

Total 2,563, 175 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  THE   UNITED 

The  following  sta.temcnt  furnishes  a  full  account  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  staple  products  of  Newfoundland,  exjjorted  from  that  colony 
to  the  United  Sta.tes  in  the  yea.rs  1849,  1850,  and  1851 : 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fisli,  herring barrels.. 

WnHHBB  mid  aounds do  — 

cnplin do.... 

ealmon do.... 

dried  cod quintals . . 

Hides iiumber.. 

686 
IG 
29 
3,374 
21,428 
245 

$1,690 

75 

60 

34,  ISO 

56,935 

600 

37 

19 

1,192 

14, 119 

1,431 

4 

29 

$4,040 

25 
19,055 
31,770 
3,445 
535 
4,355 

46 

18 

4,163 

15,431 

619 

19 
750 

|5,510 
230 
25 
41,630 
38,495 
1,245 

ood do.... 

22 

2,220 

4,375 
5a) 

95,700 

63,270 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  nrticles  were  exporter!  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  United  States  in  British  vessels  only,  no  other  vessels  what- 
soever being  employed  in  their  transport. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  imports  into  Newfoundland  from  the 
United  States  is  shown  thus : 


Return  of  the  quantity,  value,  rate,  and 

articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufitc 
jioried  into  t/ie  colony  of  Ncicfoundland. 
January,  1852. 


of  duty  paid  on  principal 
of  tlie  ITnited  States,  im- 
'.ring  the  year  ending   5th 


Arrowroot 

Apothecaries'  ware 

Bacon  and  hams cwt, . 

Beef,  salted barrels. 

Beer  and  ale do 

Blacking 

Bran qrs.. 

Bread cwt. . 

Bricks No.. 

Butter cwt. . 

Cabinet  ware 


180 

2,098 

346 


12,370 
2,007 
1,980 

24,690 
1,906 


5  per  cent. 

6  do 

5  do  . 
2  s.  per  bbl. 
10  per  cent. 


$118 
100 
232 

1,048 
190 


5,357  2 
524,703 
3,633  3 


70 

25,923 

3,895 

43,987 

715 


5  per  cent. 
3d.  per  cwt. 
5  per  cent. 
2s.  per  cwt. 
10  percent. 


334 

190 

1,816 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Candles,  tallow,  .pouzids. 
Chocoliite  a  nd  cocoa .  cwt . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cheese cwt . 

Coffee do.. 

Coloring gallons . 

Confectionery 

Corn,  grain,  meal, flour,  viz : 

Indian  com qrs,, 

Indian  meal barrels . 

Flour do.. . 

Oalmeal do 

Peas qrs.. 

Oats do.. 

Cotton  manufactures 

Earthen  and  China  ware.. 

Feathers cwt. . 

Fish,  viz:  oj'sters. bushels. 

Fluid 

Fruit,  viz : 

Apples bari'els . 

Raisins,   currants. cwt. . 

Oi-anges,Iemons.baiTels, 

Preserves cwt. . 

Ginger,  preserved .  pounds . 

-Glassware 

Grape  vines 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats dozen . 

Hayand  straw tons. . 

Hops bales . 

Iron  manufactures 

Juice,  lime  and  lemon. . . 

Lard cwt. . 

Lead do . 

Leather  manufactures 

Lime bushels 

Musical  instmments 

Molasses gallons 

Oakum cwt . 

Onions bushels 

Perfumery 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Fitch  and  tar barrels 


284 
6,293 
87,410 


1,493 

399  9 

251 

1  2 

14 


28,184 
19C  2 


15,600 

350 

1,620 

4,775 

8,325 

45 

153 

1,650 
24,318 
475,330 
500 
405 
100 
465 
36 
390 
100 
308 

3,785 

4,195 

760 


510 
15 
3,610 
397 
150 
610 


740 
7,045 
1,077 


7i  per  cent. 
5s.  per  cwt. 
10  percent. 
§3.  per  cwt . 


5  p*ir  cent.. 
5       do 

5       do 
6d.  per  bbl. . 
ls.6d.perbbl. 
6d.  per  bbl. 
5  per  cent. 

do 

do       . 

do       . 

do       . 


do 


Is.ed.perbbl. 
5  per  cent 


5        do       .. 

2 

5        do       . . 

25 

5        do       . . 

1 

5        do       .. 

180 

5        do       .  - 

19 

5        do       .. 

7 

5        do       ., 

SO 

5        do        ,, 

48 

5        do        .. 

5        do       -. 

14 

5        do        .. 

1 

5        do        .. 

314 

5        do 

4 

5        do       .. 

37 

IJd.  per  gall. 

861 

5  per  cent 

53 

5  per   cent. 

1 

5        do        . 

3 

5        do        . 

166 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Pork,  salted barrels . 

Potatoes     and     vegeta- 
bles  bushels. 

Rice cwt. . . 

Robes,  bufialo 

Rosin barrels. 

Salt , tons,. 

Salteratus 

Slops 

Seeds 

Sausages cwt... 

Soap do 

Spirits,  viz:  runj,  .gallons. 

Stationery 

Straw  msinutactures 

Stone,  grave No . . . 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco,  viz: 

Leaf pounds. 

Manufactures do. . . 

Cigars No.. . 

Stems ....;.. cwt 

Tobacco  pipes 

Tongues barrels. 

Turpentine,  spirits  of  .galls . 

Vinegar ,..do.. 

Wine,  in  bottles do. . 

Wood,  viz: 

Staves  and  casks,  .pack 

Timber tons . . 

Board  and  plank.,  feet. 

Wooden  ware 

Woollen  manufactures 


745 
419  2 


20  1 

430 

6,122 


3,358 
399,156 

54,060 


118 
503 


4,472 
10,000 


Total. . 


785 

1,877 

300 


845 
581 


2,000 
3,655 


780 

64,535 

925 


100 
7,696 
11,730 


3s.  per  bbl,. 

Free 

5   per   cent. 
5        do 
5        do 
6d. per  ton., 

5  per  cent. 

6  do       . 

Free 

5  per  cent. 
5        do 

9d.  pergaU, 
5  per  cent. 
5        do 
5        do 
3d.  per  lb-. 

2d.  do  .. 
2d.  do  . . 
Ss.  per  M . . 
2s.  per  cwt- 
5  per  cent- 
5  do 
5  do  . 
5  do 
33.  per  gall. 

5  per  cent. . 
Is.  6d.  per  ton 
23.0d.perM 
5-  per  cent. 
5        do       . 


100 
1,147 


3,311 

139 

13,714 

3,378 

16 


384 
686 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  tlie  principal  ar- 
ticles imported  into  Newfoundland  from  the  United  States  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  give  greatest  employment  to  our  people. 

The  value  of  salted  beef  imported  m  1851  was  $24,690;  of  bread, 
825,923;  of  bricks,  $3,895;  of  butter,  «43,9S7;  of  cheese,  $4,775;  of 
Indian  corn,  81,650 ;  of  corn  meal,  S24,318 ;  of  wheat  flour,  $475,330 ; 
of  apples,  $3,785;  of  pitch  and  tar,  $3,333;  of  salted  pork,  $183,085; 
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of  rice,  Sl,8'77;  of  tobacco,  $54,535;  of  staves,  S3,950;  of  wooden 
wares,  $7,696,  and  of  woollen  manufactures,  $11,736. 

The  total  value  of  articles  imported  into  Newfoundland  in  1 850, 
being  of  the  gi'owth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
■was  $767,550;  the  value  of  such  articles  imported  in  1851  was 
$951,366,  showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  Sl86,716. 

The  following  sibstracts  of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  show,  com- 
paratively, the  relation  which  the  trade  with  the  United  States  bore  to 
the  whole  trade  of  the  island  with  all  countries  in  the  year  1S51. 

The  first  abstract  which  follows,  shows  the  number  and  tonnnge  of 
the  vessels  entered  inward  in  the  colony  in  185L,  with  the  value  of 
the  goods  imported  in  such  vessels,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign : 


Couiitrlps  from  whence  entered. 

Veseelfl. 

Value  of  impiyrta. 

No. 

Tons. 

British. 

ForelKB. 

Ticat  Bntmn 
Gaomsey  uud  Jerscj 

Danmaik 

llaly 
Amenta— 

BntiBh  North  American  colonies 

312 

105 
70 
8 
41 
4 

534 

39 
131 

27 
12 

7 

4a 

29,994 
1,352 

14,9a2 
8,»if. 
1,541 
6,833 
604 

47,450 
3,598 
16,181 

3,368 
1,335 

1,488 
C75 

$1,410,2R5 
57, 155 

1132,77(1 
560 
62,620 
90,165 
80,810 
399,875 
1,W0 

94,640 

^,543,035 
57,  715 

80,810 

399,876 

1,970 

0a),7OO 

847,0611 
86,100 

993,735 

139,610 

53,300 

95 

SpaniBh  West  Indies— 

53,  3IKI 

1,224 

m,m. 

2,400,580 

This  table  shows,  that  next  to  Great  Britain  and  the  northern  colo- 
nies, the  laxgest  amount  of  imports  into  Newfoundland  is  irom  the 
United  States.  It  exceeded  the  importations  irom  the  neighboring  c<»I- 
oiiies  last  year  by  $59,000,  and  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  all  im- 
poitations  from  every  foreign  country. 
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The  succeeding  abstract  exhibits  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  cleared  outward  from  Newfoundland  in  1851,  with  the  value  of 
elie  articles  exported  in  such  vessels,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign : 


CoMffltricH  for  kIiU'Ii  r;Ii^arpii. 


Europe — 

Great  BiitMii.-'. 

Guomsey  and  Smmey 

Gibraltar 

SpWB 

Poctagri 

Denmark 

Sieilj 

Italy 

Madeira 

America — 

Biiri^  Tifort])  AiDedcas  col< 

Britisli  West  Indies 

United  States 

SpaJiish  West  Indies — 

CuU 

PorlflSioo 

West  Indies,  (Danish) 

Bmzila 

8t.  Peter's,  (Frencii) 

Total 


Nd.       Tons. 


107 

5S2 

6,99^ 


Bi'itisli.        Piir^gn. 


013   142,17fi       4,664,070   117,275 


2, 139, 615 
33,140 
00,035 
273,810 
575, 3e0 

aiisso 


31,920 
450,  560 


4,801,345 


Fram  the  preceding  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  United  States  have  but  a  small  value,  as  com- 
pared with  the  articles  imported  from  this  country.  For  the  staple 
products  of  Newfoundland  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  Brazils,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  $1,657,100,  that  colony  re- 
ceives a  considerable  proportion  of  its  payment  in  ready  money,  a 
large  share  of  which  finds  its  way  to  our  country  for  beef  and  pork, 
pitch  and  tar,  breadstniis  and  tobacco.  The  balance  of  trade  being 
so  largely  against  Newfoundland,  in  its  dealings  with  us,  creates 
much  difficulty  in  that  colony,  and  forces  it  to  deal  more  extensively 
with  European  countries  which  purchase  its  products,  than  it  would  do 
if  the  trade  with  us  were  more  nearly  upon  an  equality. 

In  1850  the  number  of  vessels  wlucn  cleai^ed  fi:om  the  colony  of 
Newfoundland  was  1,102,  of  the  burden  of  129,832  tons.  The  total 
value  of  the  various  ai-ttcles  exported  in  these  vessels  is  thus  stated : 
British,  $4,761,260;  foreign,  $117,590;  total,  $4,878,850. 

The  total  Vcdue  of  exports  in  1851  being  14,445,180  only,  shows  a 
decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $433,070. 

The  value  of  imports  at  Newfoundland  in  1850  was  $4,336,585, 
and  in  1851  was  $4,455,180,  being  an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
imported  in  the  latter  year  of  $108,595.  There  was,  therefore,  an  in- 
creased importation,  with  dimiiushed  exports,  during  the  past  season,  in 
Newfoundland.  -.  , 
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VALUE  OF  THE  LABBADOR  THADE  AND 


The  exports  trom  Labrador  are  cod,  herring,  pickled  salmon,  fresh 
salmon,  (preserved  in  tin  cases,)  seal-skins,  cod  and  seal-oil,  iurs,  and 
feathers. 

No  accurate  account  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Labrador  can  be 
furnished,  because  there  are  no  custom-houses  or  public  officers  of  any 
description  on  that  wild  and  barren  coast;  but  the  following  estimate 
is  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  annual  value  of  the  expoits.  It  has 
been  carefully  made  up  from  the  best  and  most  perfect  information  that 
can  be  obtained: 

In  American  vessels $480,000 

In  Nova  Scotia  vessels 480,000 

In  Canadian do 144,000 

111  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  English  and  Jersey 

houses  having  establishments  on  the  coast 480,000 

In  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  the  people  of  New- 
foundland     1,200,000 


Total *2,784,000 


The  number  of  Qsliermen  employed  on  the  Labrotdor  coast  eveiy 
season  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 

The  salmon  fisheries  average,  annually,  about  thirty  thousand 
tierces,  not  more  than  two  hundred  tierces  of  which  find  their  way  ito 
Newfoundland.  The  salmon  exported  from  Newfoundland  are  al- 
most exclusively  the  catch  of  that  island. 

The  herring  fishery  at  Labrador  is  carried  on  by  fishermen  from 
Nova  Scotiai  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and  are 
ahipped  directly  from  the  coast  to  a  market. 

Of  the  seal-oil,  seal-skins,  furs,  and  feathers,  a  very  small  share  finds 
its  way  to  Newfoundland.  Merchajits  and  tradei'S  on  the  coast  buy 
them  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  being  less  bulky  and  more  valuable 
than  fish.  The  trading  vessels  do  not  buy  many  cod  on  the  coast, 
preferring  the  other  commodities  named. 

Since-  the  treaty  of  Pai'is,  in  1814,  the  Labrador  fishery  has  in- 
creased more  than  six-fold,  in  consequence  of  the  fishermen  oi'  New- 
foundland being  forced  by  French  competition  from  the  fishery  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  and  also  driven  fiom  the  fishing  graunds,  now  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  the  French,  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  St. 
John. 

The  imports  of  Labrador  have  been  estimated  by  the  authorities  of 
Newlbundland  as  of  the  value  of  $600,000  per  annum. 

THE  PORT  OF    ST.  JOHN,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  chief  town  in  Newfoundland  is  its  capital  and  principal  sea- 
port, St.  John,  in  latitude  47°  34'  north,  longitude  53°  43'  west. 

It  is  the  most  ea.stem  hai-bor  in  North  Ameiica,  only  1,685  miles 
distant  from  Galway,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  being  the  sliortest 

"  The  total  esporte  are  by  some  pei-aons  eedmated  at  f  4,000,000. 
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possible  distance  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  As 
It  lies  direcily  in  the  ti'ack  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  public  attention  has  naturally  been  directed  towards 
its  hfirbor  as  a  position  of  prominent  and  striking  importance  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  It  therefore  deserves  something  more  ihan  a  pass- 
ing notice. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  that  St.  John  should  be  established 
as  a  port  of  call  for  at  least  one  line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  and  that  the 
intelbgeiice  brought  by  this  line  from  the  Old  Worlcl  should  be  thence 
transmitted  by  telegraph  to  the  whole  of  North  America. 

The  route  for  the  line  of  the  proposed  telegraph  from  St.  John  to 
Cape  Ray,  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  was  explored 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1851,  in  a  very  energetic 
and  successful  manner,  by  Mr.  Gisbome }  and  it  was  found,  that  be- 
yond the  question  of  expense,  there  were  no  unusual  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent the  construction,  of  the  line.  From  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  North,  at 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton,  the  distance  is  forty-eight 
miles,  across  the  great  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
proposed  that  telegraphic  communication  shall  be  maintained  across 
this  passage  by  a  submarine  cable,  similar  to  that  now  successfully  in 
operation  between  England  and  France.  From  Cape  North  to  the 
town  of  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton,  the  distance  is  but  short ;  and  Syd- 
ney already  communicates  by  telegraph  wilh  eveiy  place  in  America 
to  wliich  the  wires  are  extended. 

Another  proposition  is  to  carry  the  submarine  cable  at  once  from 
Cape  Ray  to  the  east  cape  of  Prince  Edward  island  ;  then  traversing 
a  portion  of  that  isltmd,  to  pass  across  tlie  straits  of  Northumberland 
into  New  Brunswick,  tliere  to  connect  at  the  first  convenient  station 
with  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  North  America. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  fast  steamer,  having  on  bonrd  only  the  small 
quantity  of  coals  which  so  short  a  tiip  would  require,  might  cross  the 
Atlantic  from  Galway  to  St.  John  in  five  days;  and,  if  so,  information 
from  all  paj'ts  of  Europe  could  be  disseminated  over  the  whole  of  our 
"Union,  even  to  the  Pacilic — from  Moscow  to  San  Francisco — within 
six  days. 

The  naroor  of  St.  John  is  one  ot  the  best  in  all  Newfoundland,  where 
good  harbors  abound.  It  is  formed  between  two  mountains,  the  eastern 
points  of  which  have  an  entiivnce  called  "ihe  Narrows." 

From  the  cii-cumsta»ce  of  this  harbor  being  only  accessible  by  one 
iRTge  ship  at  a  time,  and  from  the  numerous  batteries  and  fortifications 
erected  for  its  protection,  St.  John  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
strength.  There  are  about  twelve  fathoms  water  in  mid-channel  of  the 
entrance,  which,  although  but  one  hundred  fathoms  wide,  is  only  one 
hundred  fiuhoms  long;  and,  when  the  Narrows  are  pEissed,  ihe  harbor 
trends  off  to  the  southwest,  affording  ample  space  for  shipping,  wilh 
good  anchorage,  in  [lerfect  shelter. 

Some  very  interesting  testimony  was  taken  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Newfoundland  in  1S45,  with  reference  to  the  advantages 
of  St.  John  as  a  port  of  cidl  for  Atlantic  steamers.  Among  otiicr 
witnesses  who  were  examined  was  Captain  John  Cousins,  an  old  and 
respectable  shipmaster,  who  stated  aa  follows:  -.  , 
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"I  am  a  master-ma.rin,er,  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  tlie  trade  forty- 
four  yeai'3.  I  have  arrived  at  Newfoundland  from  England  and  foreign 
countries  during  eEich  month  in  the  year.  The  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
from  Conception  bay  to  Cape  Race,  is  a  fine,  bold  shore  ;  there  is  not 
a  rock  or  shoal  to  take  up  a  vessel  in  making  the  land.  The  harbor  of 
St.  John  is  safe  and  commodious ;  it  is  as  fine  a  harbor  as  any  in  the 
colony ;  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  a  line-of-batde  ship.  Th&re  are  no 
perceptible  tides.  The  light-house  on  Cape  Spear  affords  a  fine  light, 
which  can  be  seen  upwards  of  twenty  miles  at  sea.  There  is  a  good 
harbor  light,  also. 

"The  northern  ice  along  the  eastern  side  of  Newfoundland  is  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  greatest  quantities  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  The  ice  in  April  is  softer,  more  honey-combed,  than  in  March ; 
by  April,  the,  great  body  of  field-ice  has  generally  passed  to  the  south- 
ward, a.nd  is  found  as  far  as  the  bank  ofi'Cape  Race.  I  have,  as  mas- 
ter, made  several  voyages  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  coast  of  which  is  a  very 
dangerous  one,  from  the  shoals  that  lie  o2"  it  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

"  Fogs  prevEiil'along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  andNovaScotia  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  ;  they  are  thickest  on  the 
Banks.  Those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  Newfound- 
land boldly  run  through  the  fog  for  the  land,  and  find  the  atmosphere 
clear  within  a  tnile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  of  this  shore ;  and  the.  safety 
and  boldness  of  our  coast  permit  the  running  close  inshore  with  im- 
punity. 

"Between  St.  John  and  Cape  Race,*  a  distance  of  alaout  fifty 
miles,  there  are  seven  harbors,  into  which  vessefs  of  any  size  could 
enter  easily  and  He  safely.  A  straight  line  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax, 
would  cut  St.  John  harbor.  From  St.  John  to  Cape  Clear  is  1,700' 
miles,  or  thereabouts." 

In  a  representation  made  very  recently  by  the  people  of  St.  John- 
to  the  imperial  government,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  geographical  position, 
of  St.  John  as  the  most  eastern  land  on  the  American  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, situated  on  a  promontory  directly  in  the  route  between,  the  other 
North  American  provinces  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  distant  from 
Ireland  1,665  miles  only,  obviously  poirits  it  out  as  a  port  of  call-  for 
Atlaritic  steamers.  That  in  addition  to  its  favorable  position,  the  har- 
bor of  St.  John  possesses  the  advantages  of  being  capacious  yet  land- 
locked; of  having  a  depth  of  water  and. absence  of  tides  which  enable 
the  largest  ships  that  float  to  enter  and  leave  it  at  all  hours ;  of  being- 
easy  of  access  and  firee  from  shoals  or  hidden  dangers,  as  none  exist 
along  the  line  of  bold  coast  between  Cape  St.  Francis  and  Cape  Race, 

*A  beacon  has  recently  been  erecteil  oa  Cape  Eioe,  on  the  aoatieni  cosEt  of  NewftunilllintI, 
by  tie  imperial  governnient.  The  fetal  heigbt  of  the  beacon  is  65  feeti  It  atajidsion  therisii^ 
ground,  140  feet  high,  immediately  behind.  Cnpe  Race  rock ;  ao  that  ^e  top  of,  the  beacon  ia 
at  an  elevation  of  S05  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  of  hexagonal  Bhape,  23  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  bssfii  ™d  11  feet  on  each  face.  It  tapers  upwards  to  a  height  of  56  feet, 
where  its  diameter  is  but  9  feet  9  inches,  (uid  is  then  am:mnunted  by  a  skeleton  ball  9  feet  in 
diameter — making  tiie  total  height  65  feet.  The  fhcea  of  the  beacon  are  painted  ulterniitely 
white  and  red,  and  tha  hall  at  the  top  red.  The  Cape  Pine  light^houBu  is  fJao  painted  white- 
and  red,  bat  m  horizontal  alternate  stripes ;  wliereas,  Cape  Kace  boacon  is  piumed  in  Terlifcal 
alternate  stripes. 
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which  may  everywhere  be  approaclietl  with  safety.  It  13,  therefore, 
sgid  to  be  maniiest  that  the  port;  of  St.  John  presents  tacilities  and 
conveniences  for  steamers  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  port  in 
the  -world. .  There  is  said  to  be  less  fog  on  the  coast  of  this  part  of 
Newfoundland  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  oiten- 
times  when  the  fog  is  thick  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  this  coast  is 
free  from  it. 

A  good  land  fall  is  of  great  value  to  the  navigator,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  none  better  can  be  found  for  trans- Atlantic  steamers  tiian  St. 
John,  as  the  royal  mail  steamers  for  Halifas  usually  endeavor  to 
malce  the  land  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  St.  John.  Hence 
it  is  argued  that  their  call  at  St.  John  would  detract  nothing  from  their 
safety,  and  but  little  from  their  despatch. 

All  history  and  experience  prove  that  the  necessities  of  commerce 
seek  out  the  nearest  and  shortest  routes  for  travel  and  business.  Calais 
and  Dover  have  been  the  points  of  embarkation  between  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Cfesar, 
and  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  the  nearest, points  betweenlhe 
island  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  Where  Csesar  crossed. the 
straits  of  Dover,  the  ■  submaiine  telegraph  now  transmits  intelligence 
from  every  portion  of  Europe,  on  its  way  to  North  America'.  A  glance 
at  the  mapof  the  world  shows  that  in  ail  time  past,  the  points  of  islands 
or  continents  which  approach  the  nearest  have  become  the  highways 
of  their  intercourse  and  commerce.  Cape  Surium  was  the  point  of 
concentration  for  the  trade  of  Greece,  because  it  was  the  nearest  point 
to  Egypt.  The  Appian  Way  was  extended  from  Capua  to  Brundusium, 
on  the  Adriatic  gulf,  because  that  was  the  nearest  good  harbor,  near 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  in  the  most  direct  line  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople.  In  modern  times,  that  most  wonderful  and 
costly  work,  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  strait,  has 

■  been  erected  at  vast  expense,  simply  because  it  is  in  the  most  direct 
line  irom  London  to  Dublin  Eind  Ireland. 

Under  the  impulse  given  to  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  bj'  the  fast  ocean  steamers  now  traversing  the  Atlantic  with 

■  speed  and  certainty,  and  the  quickening  influence  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, spreading  its  network  of  wires  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continent  for  the  instant  communication  of  intelligence,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  nearest  points  between  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America — between  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  Newfoundland — will  be  established  as  the  highway 
for  communication  between  this  country  and  Europe,  to  insure  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  in  the  shortest  possible  space.  Nature  ap- 
pears to  have  decreed  this;  and  it  only  remains  for  man  to  carry  out, 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  what  has  been  thus  decreed. 

The  legislature  of  Newfoundland  appears  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John, 
and  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  by  means  of  steam  commu- 
nication with  Ireland,  it  must  be  the  point  from  which,  without  dispute, 
the  earhest  and  latest  intelligence  will  be  transmitted  between  Europe 
and  America.  Influenced  by  this  impression,  it  has  made  liberal  offers 
.to  parties  who  wiU  undertake  to  make  St.  John  a  port  of  qall  for 
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trans  Atlantic  steamers,  and  will  establish  a  line  of  electric  telegraph 
from  thence  to  Cape  Breton,  -within  a  given  period.  Besides  other  ad- 
vantages, it  has  voted  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $7,500  for  each  one  hundred 
miles  of  telegraph  Hue,  and  $13,500  per  annum  for  five  years  to  a  line 
of  steamers,  calling  twice  each  month  at  the  port  of  St,  John. 

LIGHT-HOUSES  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  NEWFOTINDIAND. 

These  light-houses  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  tlie  world,  and 
are  thus  desciibed: 

At  Cape  Bonavista  there  is  a  powerful  hght,  revolving  every  two 
minutes,  red  and  white  alternately;  elevation,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea;  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  This  light,  is  in 
longitude  52°  8'  west,  latitude  48°  42'  north. 

At  Cape  Spear,  distant  from  Cape  Bonavista  seventy-three  miles, 
there  is  a  powerful  revolving  fight,  lowing  a  brilliant  flash  at  intervals 
of  one  minute;  elevation,  two.  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
sea;  seen  in  all  directions  seaward  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  In 
longitude  53°  37'  5"  west;  latitude  47°  30'  20"  north. 
,  At  Cape  Race  is  fixed  a  beacon-tower,  in  longitude.  52°  59'  west, 
latitude  46°  40'  north ;  distant  from  Cape  Spear  fifty-six  miles.  This 
beacon-tower  is  hexagonal,  painted  in  vertical  stripes,  red  and  white 
alternately.  It  has  a  skeleton  ball  at  the  top,  painted  red ;  its  height 
is  sixty-five  feet,  and  it  stands  on  ground  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Cape  Pine,  distant  fromCapeRace  thirty-two  miles,  is  a  powerful 
revolving  Ifght,  three  times  a  minute ;  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is 
three  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  it  can  be  seen  from  all  points  to  sea- 
ward at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Longitude  53°  32'  12"  west; 
latitude  46°  37'  12"  north. 

In  addition  to  these  lights,  there  is  a  good  fixed  hght  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  of  St,  John,  on  the  southern  head,  in  longitude  52"  40' 
50"  west,  and  latitude  47°  33'  50"  north.  In  foggy  weather  a  heavy 
eighteen-pound  gun  is  fired  by  day  eveiy  half  hour,  thus  enabling  ves- 
sels to  run  at  all  times  for  the  Narrows,  the  water  being  deep  and  the 
shore  bold.  The  greatest  distance  between  any  two  lights  on  this 
coast  is  eighty-eight  miles ;  and  as  each  light  can  be  seen  thirty  miles 
in  clear  weather,  there  would  be  but  twenty-eight  miles  to  run  without 
seeing  a  fight. 

The  cost  of  the  best  coaJs  for  steam  purposes,  at  the  port  of  St. 
John,  is  as  follows : 

Coals  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton $i  90  per  ton. 

Coals  from  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia 4  60      do. 

Coals  from  Troon  and  Ardrossan,  Scotland 4  96      do. 

The  duty  on  coals  at  Newfoundland  is  30  cents  per  chaldron,  equal 
to  25  cents  per  ton, -which  is  included  in  the  above  rates. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port  of  St.  John  is  very  considera- 
ble, as  will  be  seen  by  the  various  statements  which  follow, 
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In  the  years  1850  and  1851  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered 
inwaid  at  the  port  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  was  as  ibllows : 


1S50. 

1851. 

No.  of 
veesels. 

Tonnage, 

Men. 

No.  of 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Eir  in 

Gieat  Bntom 

131 

20  ^81 

1,121 

138 

21, 114 

1,143 

Gnernsej'  and  Jersey 

m 

4 

65 

8  817 

Portugal 

46 

5  533 

330 

5,515 

Demaaik 

5 

Gelmlitty 

S5 

4  lOS 

211 

Italy 

12 

1  -isg 

95 

3 

36  K2 

2,193 

377 

37,773 

BiitiShWeetlJidieB 

2e 

S  ^37 

213 

26 

3,144 

199 

United  StatoR 

105 

1^078 

729 

99 

19,552 

SpaniBli  Ti  est  Indies 

64 

a  7W 

613 

4,513 

300 

Brazils 

3 

657 

36 

4 

873 

51 

865 

103,817 

6,120 

843 

103,016 

5,774 

The- number  of  vessels  which  cleared  fi-om  St.  John  in  the  same 
years  was  as  follows  : 


1851). 

1851. 

cleared. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

No,  of 

TonnogB. 

Men. 

Europe  : 

78 
C 

58 
31 

11,173 

104 
7,005 
3,750 

47 

6 

541 

83 

11,148 
733 

34 
57 
1 
31 
1 
1 

4,097 
7,390 

107 
3,643 

147 
62 

PortHgal 

451 

46 

3 
1 

31 
15 
1 
1 
42 

6,366 
231 

42,517 

2^971- 

1,915 

118 

95 

8,149 

398 
13 
14 

7 

2,478 
514 
194 

7 

5 

445 

America: 
BritJah  N.  American  eoloniea 

BritJBh  West  Indies 

United  States.... ' 

343 
61 
27 
17 
2 

8;71S 
2,865 
2,099 

9,335 
514 
169 

38 

7,897 

766 

94,063 

5,633 

703 

01,191 
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As  furnishiiig  an  insigBt  into  the  general  character  of  the  trade  and 
business  not  only  of  the  port  of  St.  John,  but  of  Newfoundland  generally, 
the  following  statements  of  imports  and  exports  at  that  port  are  here, 
submitted. 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  the  ([iiantities  of  each  description  of  im- 
ports at  the  port  of  St.  John  in  1850  aiid  1851,  with  its  i 


Araclee. 

Weight  or 

1850. 

1851. 

Increase. 

""■-■ 

cwt 
barrels 

do 

do 

tlo 

cwt 

pnnelieons 

do 
owt 

do 

dl 

do 

barrels 

do 

M 

58  ^56 

■i-ie 

19  S--^ 

2  410 

12  056 
901 

t  fU) 

17  r7i 

83B 

1  sw 
254  404 

13  16S 
4  598 

19  948 

18  035 

3  240 
6  726 

24  225 
3  778 

2  718 
T   Jl 

80, 143 

106,084 

3.869 

13,309 

13^370 

7,313 
23,035 

1,926 

3,067 
X9,334 
ll,7ff7 

3,159 
23,570 
16,613 

10^856 
34,449 
4,263 

21,587 
33,596 

5,847 
5,944 

112 

1,314 

2,543 

Blown  Bugar 

5,465 

1,038 

1,197 

104,930 

Soiq> 
Candles 

mt 

1,439 

2,622 

4,130 
'485 

Oata 

Oxanandoona              -. 
Sheep 
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The  following  statement  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  various  de- 
ecriptiona  of  goods  exported  from  the  port  of  St.  John  in  the  same  years, 
1850  and  1S51 : 


Articles. 

Wfiiglt  or 

1850. 

3851. 

lnerea,e. 

Deeroaao. 

Dr  ed  Ss\ 

Ao 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
d 

lo 
do 

Dumber 

do 
t       es 
ba  rela 

Sr  243 
ja3  040 
114  6h5 
117  ")0 
10et>84 

35  3<tl 

6  9W 
5035 

7  635 
€9  2o8 

"  447 

5  8 

1-9  1 75 

1  000 
1  910 

R  4j7 

160,905 
70, 113 
68,533 

116,731 

114,757 
11,389 
7,425 

7)273 

si  411 

2,373 

265 

381,333 

750 
3,129 
11,079 

76, 5K 

Italy 

46,130 

6,m 

14,002 

EnKlanl 

435 

2,403- 

Othei  porta 

643 

Seal  8b  ne 
To   United  Kingdom 

Un  ted  '^tatps  and  Br  t  h 

-•- 

1,179 
5,622 

Hernngs 

.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  cod  mentioned  above  as  having  been 
exported  during  the  year  1851,  there  were  in  store  at  St.  John  on  the 
20th  January,  1852,  no  less  than  181,000  quintals  ready  for  exporta- 
tion the  coming  spring. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  St.  John  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1851  was  as  -follows :  In  British  vessels, 
$660,685;  in  American  vessels,  S75,650;  total  value  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1851,  $736,335. 
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The  foHowiug  statement  comprises  an  account  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  articles  imported  into  the  port  of  St.  John  from  Canada  in  th3 
years  1850  and  1861,  with  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  article;. 


1S50. 

1851. 

Desciiptio 

of  articles . 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Alo  and  pirtei 

bairdH 

m 

$31 '0 

2ir 

fJ842 

ban  eh 

52 

HO 

1(17 

255 

sicca  mAb^s 

122 

1735 

46 

530 

Bailev 

biisbek 

2606 

1360 

15 

Beef 

baneU 

294 

2  3K. 

239 

1455 

Bread 

862 

2^1 

2  845 

7,0o0 

Bricha 

a  (100 

45 

BntMt 

cwt 

247'* 

37160 

3117 

46600 

Cwidles 

6  48^^ 

bb5 

3874 

b06 

CitrnageH 

nnraber 

2 

210 

Cl0,-kB 

100 

bushels 

9084 

S-50 

10,326 

4876 

rioui 

24180 

156400 

37,487 

185,800 

40 

Horaes 

50 

Inilwn  n^ 

mim 

1,7'W 

461 

1550 

Lara 

poimds 

4187 

T4j 

uaa 

nnmber 

40  800 

50 

20 

15 

Liimher 

feet 

a'4%1 

2250 

973028 

2720 

Mslt 

i% 

Outmeal 

b'uielB 

(WO 

3110 

35Q 

1710 

OatB 

bihelB 

11H8 

400 

4149 

1295 

leai^u 

1i  ipIs 

710 

1445 

.      4K» 

1185 

Poik 

bail  els 

120 

14->0 

20^ 

28  259 

Potatoea  wd  tuinipB 

banele 

147 

165 

520 

600 

^mglea 

tbonsanls 

1245 

3115 

815 

2050 

Soap 

pounds 

^7  678 

1910 

•  10  000 

387 

Timber 

tons 

1(2 

b2i) 

2t)5 

1385 

Tobacco 

pouada 

^61 

95 

750 

Undefined  Bplritfl 

gallons 

5Hb 

730 

VJn^ar 

sallona 

441 

135 

Wine 

gallonB 

60 

150 

90 

Onions 

barrels 

m.5 

Stares 

number 

17  J  83  J 

5  6-'0 

^09  599 

8-87 

MiMjellaneone 

940 

187 

T     1 

233,350 

300,323 
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The  imports  into  the  port  of  St.  John  in  1S51  fi-ora  tlic  Eritisb  West 
Indies  are  thus  stated:  Molasses,  20,063  cwt.;  value,  $49,950.  Rum,' 
49,411  gallons;  value,  $21,596.  Brown  sugar,  2,188  cwt.;  value, 
$10,780.  Total  value  from  British  West  Indies,  $82,395. 

From  Spain,  the  imports  at  St.  John  in  1861  were  as  follows:  Corks, 
11  cwt.;  value,  $115.  Feathers,  6,936  lbs.;  value,  $430.  Dried  fruit, 
36  cwt.;  value,  $255.  Olive  oil,  424  gallons;  value,  $210.  Salt,  482,504 
bushels;  value,  $38,655.  Wine,  3,325  gallons;  value,  $4,700.  Total 
value  of  imports  from  Spain  in  1851,  $44,366. 

From  Portugal  the  imports  in  1861  are  thus  stated: 


Candles pounds. .        1,640  $150 

Corks cwt ...               48  166 

Corkwood do 78  130 

Dried  fruit do 6  45 

Green  fruii boxes  . .           282  535 

Featliers pounds, .         2,988  205 

Olive  oil gallons..        1,005  1,010 

Onions bushels. .           828  1,035 

Salt do 185,854  17,065 

Wine gallons . .      33,379  47,880 

Total  value  of  imports  at  St.  John,  in  1851,  from  Portugal.   68,210 

From  Germany,  in  1S51,  t!io  imports  at  the  port  of  St.  John  were  as 
follows : 

Cluaolity.  Value. 

Bacon  and  hams.  ^ cwt . . .           372  $4,985 

Salt  beef. .■' do 296  1,650 

Bread  and  biscuit do 48,633  198,645 

Bricks 796,100  2,495 

Butter cwt . . .        3,043  35,616 

Cabinet  wares : 2,260 

Cordage cwC ...           803  6,060 

Oatmefd barrels..           499  2,316 

Pease  (round) do 337  2,876 

Pease  (split) cwt . . .           250  595 

Glass  and  glassware 4,635 

Leather  manufactures. 10,636 

Oakum cwt . . .             50  285 

Pitch  and  tar barrels..           266  1,215 

Pork cwt...        3,173  25,070 

Wine gallons. .             32  70 

Woollen  manufactures 10,296 

Total  value  from  Germany  in  1861 310,200 
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The  imports  from  Denmark  in  1851  were  as  follows: 

Cluanlity.  Value. 

Bread  and  biscuit cwt . . .        9,027  $35,435 

Bricks M 36  190 

Butter cwt ...           297  4,455 

Pork do, 348  2,625 

Glassware 116 

Cotton  manufactures 1,160 

Leather 2,025 

Wooden  w;ires,.'. 690 

Woollen  manufactures 4,065 

Total  from  Denm;u-U  in  1851 60,700 

From  the  Spanish  West  Indies  the  imports  in  the  year  1851  were  as 
follows : 

From.  Cuba. 

auantity.  Value. 

Coffee cwt . . .  122  ■  $625 

Molasses do 26,586  66,465 

Rum gaUons..  586  290 

Brown  sugar ewt...  2,773  11,475 

Cigars 47,750  615 

Total  value 79,470 

From  J'orto  Rico. 

Q.uanlilj'.  Value. 

Coffee cwt ...  20  $200 

Molasses do 5,403  13,755 

Rum ' gallons . .  180  95 

Brown  sugar cwt . . .  1,259  6,400 

Cigars 30,250  076 

Total  value 20,826 

Total  value  of  imports  in  1851  from  Spanish  West  Indies  100,295 

The  change  in  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  5th  January,  1850;  and  our  vessels  immediately  availed 
themselves  of  the  new  description  of  freights  which  the  new  aiTan^e- 
ments  offered  to  them  at  Newmnndland.  It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  observe  the  course  of  traffic  which  our  vessels  have  adopted  with 
respect  to  this  colony  during  the  past  year,  when  the  business  became 
better  understood.  The  following  statement,  showing  the  number  of 
our  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  John  during  the  year  1851, 
with  the  places  whence  they  came,  and  the  nature  of  the  cai^goes  they 
brought — as,  also,  the  ports  for  which  they  sailed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  freight  they  took  away — may  therefore  prove  both  interesting  and 
useful,  not  only  to  the  department,  but  to  commercial  men  generafly : 
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Except  occasionally  in  the  months  of  Fehruaiy  and  March,  when  in 
severe  seasons  the  ice  is  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  harbor  of 
St.  John  is  always  easy  of  access.  In  order  to  show  tlie  number  of 
vessels  which  have  entered  Euid  cleared  at  St.  Johii  in  every  month 
of  the  year  during  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  ttie  following  state- 
ments have  been  pubhshed  in  the  colony : 


Monag. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

January 

35 

.  16 

9 

35 

102 
,70 
98 

lOS 

lie 

85 
81 

28 

31 
14 
19 
64 
78 
65 
84 
115 
105 
102 
88 
40 

21 
26 
18 
27 
118 
86 
81 
138 
115 
88 
72 
44 

S8 
12 
11 
-  25 
94 
97 
66 
70 
129 
7S 
69 
45 

31. 
14 
11 
32 
71 
89 
61 
75 
l58 
101 
73 
44 

28 

20 

11 

33 

61 

Jul"":":::"'.'.'.: 

122 

July                    

73 

71 

159 

95 

64 

43 

777 

805 

838 

717 

739 

769 

It  is  believed  tliat  the  returns  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  im- 
portant colony  are  more  fuU  and  correct  than  ever  before  presented  to 
Congress.  They  were  compiled  from  trade  returns  of  die  customs, 
which  are  annually  made  up,  in  a  very  correct  and  comprehensive 
manner — as  much  so  as  those  of  any  commercial  port'  on  this  conti- 
nent. My  thanks  are  presented  to  honorable  Mr.  Little,  member  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly,  for  much  valuable  information  j-elating  to  the 
trade,  resources,  and  great  importance  of  the  fishing  interest  of  this 
colony ;  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Kent,  the  collector  of  the  port ;  and  to 
several  other  gentlemen. 
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PART  IX. 


"  THE  COLON!  01'  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Charlotte  Town,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  46°  14'  north,  Ion.  63°  8'  west. 

The  island  of  Prince  Edward,  formerly  called  St.  John's  island,  is 
situated  in  a  deep  recess  on  the  western  side  of  the  Golf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
straits  of  Northumberland,  which,  at  their  narrowest  part,  are  only  nine 
miles  wide. 

This  island  is  somewhat  crescent-shaped;  its  length,  measured  on  a 
line  through  its  centre,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  its  great^t 
breadth,  thirty-four  miles;  in  its  naiiowest  part,  near  the  centre,  it  is 
only  four  miles  wide. 

The  east  point  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  distant  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Cape  Breton,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Cape 
Ray,  the  nearest  point  of  Newfoundland.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  island  is  intersected  by  the  sea,  there  is  no  part  of  it  distant 
more  than  eight  miles  from  tide-water. 

The  whole  suri'ace  of  tlie  island  consists  of  gentle  undulations,  never 
rising  to  hills,  nor  sinking  to  absolutely  flat  country.  The  soil  is  a 
bright  reddish  loam,  quite  free  from  stone.  The  entire  island  is  a  bed 
of  rich  alluvium,  elevated  from  the  sea  by  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
or  else  left  dry  by  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf. 
There  are  many  beautiful  bays  and  sale  harbors ;  and  wherever  a  brook 
is  not  found,  good  water  can  always  be  had  within  eighteeh  feet  of  the 
surface,  by  sinking  a  well. 

The  so3  is  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes;  it  is  easily 
worked,  and  there  is  abundance  of  sea-manure  everywhere  at  band. 
There  are  no  stones  to  impede  the  plough;  in  fact,  stone  is  so  scarce 
that  such  as  is  required  for  building  purposes  is  imported  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  staple  products,  and  are 
produced  abundantly. 

The  area  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  estimated  at  3,134  square 
miles,  equal  to  1,365,000  acres,  Accordmg  to  a  census  taken  in  1848, 
the  population  amounted  to  62,678  souls,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
soul  to  every  twenty-two  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  thnty  souls  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  climate  is  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer. as  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  while  it  is  free  from  the  fogs  which  at  certain  seasons 
envelope  portions  of  the  shores' of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  Its 
chmate  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Cape  Breton,  but  more 
equable;  the  seasons  are  very  nearly  the  same.  It  is  exceedingly 
healthy  in  every  part. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  on  St.  John's  day, 
(24th  June,)  1497,  and  thence  received  the  name  of  St.  John.     The 
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English  took  very  little  notice  of  this  discovery,  although  made  tinder 
their  own  flag ;  but  the  *Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  very  soon  visited  by 
the  Basques,  Bretons,  and  Normans,  on  account  of  its  fisheries. 

So  early  as  1500,  Jean  Denys,  a  pilot  of  Honfleur,  published  a  chart 
of  the  gulf,  and  of  this  island. 

It  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  French  fishermen  until  1663,  when 
it  was  leased  by  authority  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Sieur  Dou- 
blette,  and  his  associates,  as  a  fitahing-station.  As  the  French  did  not 
encourage  settlements  near  their  fishing-stations,  any  more  than  the 
.  English,  very  little  progress  was  made  in  its  colonization,  until  after 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Its  settlement  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment were  then  encouraged,  in  order  that  the  island  might  form  a 
granary  for  the  supply  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  upon  which  so 
much  money  was  expended. 

At  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  that  the  French  of  St.  John's  island  should  lay  down 
their  aims.  The  island  was  shortly  after  taken  possession  of  by  a 
body  of  British  troops.  It  then  contained  ten  thousand  French  inhab- 
itants. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  which  France  ceded  this  island, 
with  her  other  North  American  colonies,  to  England,  the  French  inhab- 
itants were  driven  off,  as  on  all  occasions  they  evinced  great  hostility 
to  the  English. 

A  survey  of  this  island  was  completed  in  1766,  when  it  was  divided 
into  sixty-seven  townships,  of  about  twenty  thousand  acres  each.  The 
whole  of  these  townships  (with  the  exception  of  two,  then  occupied  by 
a  fishing  company)  were  disposed  of  in  London,  in  one  day,  by  way 
of  lotlery,  the  tickets  being  distributed  among  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  had  served  in  the  preceding  war,  and  other  persons  who  had 
claims  upon  the  government. 

In  1770 'Prince  Edward  Island  was  sepai-ated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  colony,  with  a  lieutenant  governor,  an  executive 
and  legislative  council  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
fifteen  members.  It  has  since  continued  to  enjoy  representative  insti- 
tutions; the  executive  and  legislative  council  has  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  councils,  and  very  recently  the  principles  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment have  been  established  in  this  colony. 

The  crowa  has  very  little  land  for  sale  in  this  colony — merely  the 
residue  of  the  two  townships  that  were  not  disposed  of  by  the  lottery, 
The  price  at  which  small  lots  are  sold  is  about  three  dollars  per  acre. 
The  proprietors  rarely  sell  any  of  their  lands;  but  when  they  do,  the 
price  is  about  five  dollars  per  acre.  Farm  lots  are  usually  leased  at 
twenty  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  for  terms  of  sixty-one  and  ninety- 
nine  years — the  tenant  paying  all  charges  and  taxes.  Some  proprietors 
concede  to  their  tenants  the  privilege  of  converting  the  leasehold  into 
freehold,  at  twenty  yeai-s'  purchase ;  but  a  majority  of  the  landliolders 
do  not  grant  this  privilege. 

By  the  census  return  of  1848,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  acres 
held  in  fee-simple  by  occupants,  was  280,649;  under  lease,  330,293 
acres;  by  written  demise,  31,312  acres;  by  verbal  agreement,  3S,786 
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acres;  and  by  squatters,  65,434  acres.  The  quantity  of  arable  land 
then  under  cultivation  was  815,389  acres. 

The  crop  of  1847  waB  as  foUows  :  wheat,  219,787  bushels ;  barley, 
75,521  bushels;  oats,  746,383  bushels;  potatoes,  731,575  bushels; 
turnips,  163,933  bushels;  clover-seed,  14,900  pounds;  and  hay,  45,138 
tons.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  in  .1847  was  much  smaller  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  potato  rot  that  season. 

The  stock  of  the  island  ui  1848  was  as  follows:  horses,  1S,845;  neat 
cattle,  49,310;  sheep,  92,875;  and  hogs,  19,683..  In  that  year  there 
were  in  the  island  109  churches,  183  school  houses,  13  breweries  and 
distilleries,  116  grist  mills,  27  carding  mills,  139  saw  mills,  and  S46 
threshing  machines. 

In  1849  there  were  88  new  vessels  built  in  this  colony,  of  the  burden 
of  15,902  tons;  in  1850  there  were  93  new  vessels  built,  of  the  burden 
of  14,367  tons;  in  1851  there  were  S9  vessels  built,  of. the  burden  of 
15,677  tons.  A  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  built  on  this  island  are 
intended  expressly  ibr  sale  in  Newfoundland,  where  they  find  a  ready 
market,  being  well  suited  for  sealing  and  the  fisheries. 

On  the  31st  December,  1860,  the  number  of  vessels  owned  and  re- 
gistered in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  310,  of  the  burden  of  27,932  tons. 
On  the  31st  December,  1851,  the  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the 
island  amounted  to  323,  of  the  burden  of  31,410  tons. 

The  extent  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  this  island  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  Ibllowing  corapai-ative  statement  of  the  value  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  1849  and  1850 : 


1819. 

]850. 

Countrtoa. 

I.„o.,.. 

E.\poi'ts. 

l.^..i.. 

E  sports. 

|I92,030 
300,380 

82,580 

$82,890 

174,940 

2,535 

33,410 

$379,893 

308,409 

G65 

^jSOS 

British  Foitt  AmerieBo  coloales 

181,  343 

57li,010 

393,775 

630, 475 

The  wide  difference  between  the  value  of  imports  and  that  of  exports 
is  made  up  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  in  Great  Britain  and  Newfound- 
land— an  account  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

By  a  return  pubhshed  at  Newfoundland,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
1851,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  at  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
sold  in  Newfoundland,  was  16,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1,921  tons ; 
and  that  the  sales  of  such  vessels  amounted  to  $55,316. 

The  vessels  inward  and  outward  at  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1850 
and  1851  are  thus  stated: 
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—Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1850. 


Imvarfl, 

Oiitwun!. 

Countries. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Toiia, 

IS 

49a 

34 

7 

4,593 

a;G78 
as5 

64 
518 
49 

13,  454 
23,605 

557 

35, 017 

6^ 

40,^22 

Number  of  seamen  inward,  2,082  ;  number  outward,  2,301. 
No.  2. — Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1851, 


Inward. 

Outward. 

No, 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

13 
470 
43 

a 

4,140 
18,042 
9,734 

87 

45 

488 
86 
2 

10,951 
35,374 
5,427 

533 

34,<!93 

<■" 

41,823 

Number  of  seamen  inwaixl,  2,370 ;  number  outward,  3,631. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  this  Island  colony  in  1851  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  Great  Britain $68,925 

"  British  North  American  colonies 172,304 

"  United  States 119,236 

Total 360,465 
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ThefoUovmig  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity,  rate,  and  amount  oj  duty  paid 
on  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
imported  into  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1851. 


Articies. 

Quuatity. 

Eate  of  duty. 

Total  duty. 

Apples  andoiiiom. . 

Stationery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Breadstuffe 

Burning  fluid 

Candles  and  soap.. 
Oorn  and  cornmeal . 

Dry  goods 

Drugs    and    medi- 

5  per  cent . 

104  packaocs 

SI 

15i do 

334 do 

26 do 

421. ...do 

844  bbls.&l,006  bags. 

10  percent .  . . 

5  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

206 
65 
20 
82 

231 

59 do 

do 

$1  25pr.bbl.. 
5  per  cent 

2  cts.  per  lb . . . 

3  cts.  per  gall. 
5  per  cent 

3  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

62Jcts.pr.gall. 

Hardware 

80  packages 

15,112  pounds 

42,483  gallons 

188  packages  

89 do 

142 
312 

1,325 
35 
19 

Nails  and  spikes 

Oranges  andlemons. 

Rice                .    .    . . 

11  packages 

7,800  gallons 

8 

4,S75 

Seeds 

283                            

5  per  cent .  * . . 
$1  50  per  cwt. 
8  cts.  per  lb. . . 

5  per  cent . 

10. .do 

5. ..do 

165 

523 

Tea 

43,103  pounds 

11,487..  do 

2-5  packages 

63 do 

3,605 

717 

Varnish  andturpen- 

11: 

Wooden  ware 

21S, 

14,020 

The  totd  value  of  the  articles  on  which  the  above  duty  of  114,020 
was  paid  was  $77,858,  the  whole  of  which  was  imported  into  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  British  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  merchandise 
of  the  value  of  $3,200,  in  an  American  bottom. 

In  1850,  the  value  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  imported  into  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  only 
$42,113,  upon  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $6,420. 

The  wide  difference  between  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1850  and.  1851,  arises  flora  the  fact  that  in  1851  the  duties  on^ 
imports  were  gi-eatly  reduced  fi-om  the  rates  of  the  preceding  year,  and' 
hence  the  increased  value  of  imports  in  1851.    With  the  high  rate  off 
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duties  in  1850,  only  $6,490  was  received  on  aitlcles  of  American  pro- 
duction ;  while  in  1850,  wilh  diminished  rates,  the  duties  on  American 
production  were  increased  to  114,020  in  the  aggregate. 

It  is  a  fair  inference,  from  this  state  of  facts,  that  Prince  Edward 
Island  would  take  a  much  larger  amount  of  American  goods  if  the 
duties  were  still  farther  reduced,  or  if  no  duties  whatsoever  were  levied 
on  their  importation. 

The  articles  exported  in  1851  to  the  United  States,  of  the  growth  ot 
produce  of  the  Island,  were  as  follows: 

Barley,  17,999  bushels ;  boards  and  plank,  12,000  feet ;  b-on,  60  cwt. ; 
cattle,  9  head ;  firewood,  20  cords ;  dry  fish,  650  quintals ;  pickled  fisb, 
1,786  barrels ;  hard  wood,  74  tons ;  horses,  3 ;  hacmatac  knees,  2,216 ; 
oats,  229,109  bushels;  potatoes,  45,942,  bushels;  turnips,  3,090  bush- 
els; wool,  1,700  pounds, 

The  value  of  the  foregoing,  with  the  value  of  sundry  other  articles 
not  enumerated,  amounted  together  to  8119,236.  The  value  of  similar 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1850  was  only  $55,886. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  increased  import  from  the  United 
States  in  1851  was  coupled  with  an  increased  export  to  the  United 
States  in  that  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  American  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1851 : 


Name  of  vessel. 

Tons. 

Whore  from. 

Cargo. 

Whence  cleared. 

Cargo. 

63 
115 

74 

73 
73 
64 
115 

72 
70 
86 

78 

Gloneester... 
Newbuvyport . 

United  States. 

— -l-do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Floni' and  meal 
do 

Gin,  molassefi, 
aod  floiir. 

Flour,  tea,  i&c. 

do 

do 

;dO 

do 

do 

Dry  goods.... 

Newburjport ... 

Nati,Ye  Americiin 

Oata    and 
potatoes. 

.Daniel  P,  King 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do.-. 

Commerce 

....do.... 
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The  following  iibstiact  gives  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  trade 
luid  commerce  of  ihJs  colony  for  1851; 


eSTceaels,  15,721  tone,  at  £4  (iElaad  curreney)  per  ton 

Barley,  aO^l  buehek 

Boards  and  deals,  1,497,629  feet,  and  6,316  pieces 

.  Beef,  39  burrala 

Butter,  150  Cnbe 

Cattle,  363  head 

Caniagee,  5 

Dry  fish,  7,6S7i  quintals 

Kckled  fish,  3,624  barrels 

Furs,  3  cases 

Hides,  2  casks - .- 

Horses,  97 

Latiiwood,  649  cords 

OU,  484  gallons i- 

Oats,  335,695  bueUels 

Oatmeal,  5J  teas— 34  sacks,  125i  barrels 

Oysters,  4,3?7i  bnsbels - 

Pork,  46  barrels 

Potatoes,  158,569  bushels 

Spars,  796 

Shinies,  220,772  M - 

Sheep,  245  head 

gnndriea 

Turnips,  37^3  bushels 

Timber,  1,283  pieces;  66  tons  scantling;  7,5S0t«QS  of  timber;  1365  knees. 

Wheat,  1,970  bushels ■. 

Wool,  3  boodles 


Imports,  Including  ship  ciiandlery,  which 

tlie  building  and  ligging  of  ships,  end 

value  of  the  shipping - $538,  755 

Less — saj,  for  ship  ctandJery Si,  884 


$251,  536 

18,348 

41,346 

616 

1,182 
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PART    X. 


INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  GR:^AT  BRITAIN  AKD  HER  NORTH  AilEEI- 
CAN  COLONIES. 

The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies is  principally  engaged,  in  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  mines,  and  for- 
ests ;  in  exporting  the  products  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  British  possessions,  and  to  some  foreign  countries,  and  importing 
from  thence,  in  exchange,  the  various  requisites  whose  growth  or  manu- 
factiire  is  ill  suited  to  the  cHmate  or  condition  of  these  possessions, 
consists  their  trade,  and  the  great  extent  of  employment  it  gives  to 
British  shipping. 

The  most  important  object  of  industry  in  British  North  America,  as 
well  as  the  most  striking  physical  feature  of  the  countryyis  the  forest — 
lofiy,  wide-spreading,  and  apparently  illimitable — all  unplanted  by  the 
hand,  and,  for  a  large  part,  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man;  where, 
without  having  planted  or  sown,  he  may  enter,  and.  reap  and  gather  in 
what  nature  for  many  centuries  has  been  bountifully  preparing  for  his 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  North  American  timber  trade  to 
England  is  so  fuUy  established,  as  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  The  mari- 
time supremacy  of  England  has  been  maintained  by  it,  new  markets 
have  been  created  for  her  manufactures,  and  a  home,  with  remunera- 
tive employment,  has  been  found  for  her  surplus  population. 

To  show  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  trade  .between  Great  Britain 
and  the  North  American  colonies,  the  following  statements  are  offered. 
These  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  Parliamentary  returns,  and 
may  be  relied  upon. 

Total  ojjicial  value  of  goods  exported  Jrom  Great  Britain  to  the  British 
North  American  colonies  in  the  years  mentioned. 


Colonies. 

1800. 

1305. 

1810. 

1315. 

39,303,528 
849,998 
389,904 

*2, 030, 313 
591,000 
121,409 

$4,701,220 

1, 682, 937 

464,220 

99,043 

2,195,59S 

984,675 

I,053,il5 

1,213,565 

1,813,126 

2,731,993 

4,501,545 

3,956,38? 

8,760,548 
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As  marking  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  North  American  colonies,  the  following  return  is  pre- 
sented, showing  the  ships  and  tonnage  inward  and  outward  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  and  from  those  colonies,  distinguishing  British 
from  foreign,  from  1840  to  1850,  both  years  inclusive: 


,„„.. 

.„».„. 

Yeare. 

Brilieh. 

Foreign. 

Britieli. 

Foreign. 

SbipB. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships, 

Tons. 

1840 

2,416 
3,461 
1,555 
2,215 
2,284 
3,018 
2,887 
2;  459 
2.279 

This   TB 

808,222 

841,348 

541,451 

771,905 

789,410 

1,090,224 

1,076,162 

953,466 

886,696 

turn  wontifl 

2,099 
1,9S? 
1,333 
1,996 
3,060 
2,510 
2,666 
2,174 
1,766 

694,094 
652,725 
446, 842 

722)299 
917,423 
978, 590 
829,809 
668,087 

7 
1 

1 
2 
I 

7 

9 

3,274 

170 

67,580 

1,337 

480,279 

43 

The  official  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  North  American  colonies,  for  the  years  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1832,  1838,  1843,  and  1848,  is  thus  stated: 


The  amount  of  tonnage  inward  and  outward  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  in  1800,  1805,  and  1815,  was  as  follows: 


1800. 

1805. 

1815. 

■— . 

Outward. 

■""•• 

Outwara. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Cfinnda 

14,293 

233 

6,072 

10,366 
4,149 
3,424 

15,076 
9,742 
3,667 
1,131 

12,366 

14,139 

si  679 
1, 100 
39,669 

31,405 
21,087 
72,  790 
5,985 
14, 181 

Hew  Bnmswick 

50,901 

5,271 

19,780 

60,795 
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The  following  statement,  compiled  from  official  returns,  exhibits  the 
total  tonnage  inward  in  Great  Britain  from  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  as  also  the  total  tonnage  outward  to  the  same  colonies,  in 
1845  and  1850,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign  tonnage : 


1845. 

1950. 

■„„a. 

Outwnrd. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

s, 

4 

i 

t 

4 

1 

Tons. 
1,480,807 

210i  136 
3,082 

Tons. 
7,(J45 

Tons. 

1,373,724 

226,482 

149,095 

7,138 

Tons. 

12,370 

230 

lVi«s.      Tom. 

1,258,47872,178 

178,574   3,778 

Tons. 

1,135,734 

171,626 

68,626 

9,483 

Tom. 

Channel  iBlanda.... 

3,498 

Total 

1,%3,354 

7,045 

1,756,439 

13,600 

1,530,56283,085 

1,385,468 

93,434 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the  5lh  of  January,  1850,  the 
change  in  the  navigation  laws  of  England  came  into  operation ;  and 
the  foregoing  table,  therefore,  shows  the  extent  to  which  foreign  tonnage 
was  engaged  during  that  year  in  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  North  American  colonies, 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  timber  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies  is  presented  in  the  following 
statements,  which  commence  with  the  year  1800.  In  that  year  there 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  tlie  North  American  colonies, 
the  following  quantities  of  timber : 

34,017  loads  of  fir  timber. 
843  do  oak  timber. 
850  masts. 

424  (standard  hundreds)  of  deals. 
7,214  hundreds  staves. 

In  1819  the  timber  trade  with  North  America  had  greatly  increased, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  statement  of  timber  Imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  colonies  in  that  year: 

266,397  loads  fir  timber. 
9,483  loads  oak  timber. 
14,170  masts. 
9,868  (standard  htmdreds)  deals. 
359         do  do        battens. 

49,998  hundreds  stave?. 

The  statements  which  follow  give  the  quantities  and  value  of  the 
Norlh  American  timber  trade  in  1840,  1845,  and  1850,  distinguishing 
he  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  from  the  whole  quantity  im- 
ported. 
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Timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdiymfor  Jiome  consumption. 


1840. 

1845. 

1850. 

DcscriptioD. 

11 

11 

1 

I- 

t. 
1 

Sawed  lumber,  BHp,  feet.. 
Siiaare  timber,  cubic  feet- 
Timber,  sawed  01'  split. 

311,935,80(1 
31,950,700 

3,'440',200 

331,650 

74,230 

34,944,550 
39,874,500 

17,148,250 
14,101,400 

23,386,500 
31,150,000 

18,365,750 

Lumber,  not    Eawed    or 

Total,  timber  imported. 


1840. 

1845. 

1850. 

Deseiiption. 

.1 

1- 

1. 

It 

Sfiwed  lomber,  eup.  feet.. 
SquHve  timber,  cubie  feet. 
Timber,  aawed  or  split, 

"313,442,25( 

e,"557',56( 

-212,850 

•56,100 

"24,691,300 

•39,315,750 
'4,417,350 

$7,  9a 

19,526^0 
14,765,650 

•21,833,950 
'31,015,400 

17,971,450 

Timber,    not    sawed   or 

Otiieial  value 

13,981,075 

6,020 

$0,;^ 

6,340 

KoTE.— Quantities  marked  thus  *  maj  be  considered  as  whollj'  from  the  British  North 
Americsa  ooloaies. 

Ebmark. — The  aboye  tables  are  compiled  from  the  Annual  Trade  and  Havigation  Aeeonnta 
and  the  Yearly  Treasury  Finance  Ketuma. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  timber  trade,  these  relurns  will  very 
likely  explain  themselves;  but,  in  order  to  present  in  more  precise 
form  the  state  of  the  North  American  timber  during  the  kst  three 
years,  the  ibllowing  statement,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  is  submitted : 

Colonial  timber  and  deals  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  loads 
of  50  cubic  Ifeet:  In  1849,1,054,246;  in  1850,  1,056,987;  in  1851, 
1,119,000. 

Ill  1847  there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  duties  on  Baltic  and  other 
foreign  dmber ;  and  in  the  North  American  colonies,  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  that  the  remission  of  those  duties  would  be  highly 
injurious,  if  not  almost  fatal,  to  the  colonial  timber  trade. 
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Such,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  is  true,  as  will  be 
sees  by  the  following  statement,  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  timber  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  since  the  renussioii  of  duty,  has  considerably 
increased ;  but  the  quantity  from  the  North  American  colonies  has  hke- 
"wise  increased,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  statement. 

Foreign  timber  and  deals  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  loads 
of  50  cubic  feet:  In  1849,  578,468;  in  1850,  609,692;  in  1851,868,000. 

The  eflfect  of  opening  the  market  to  foreign  Umber  by  a  reduction 
of  duties,  and  consequently  an  increased  importation,  has  not,  as  was 
greatly  feared  at  the  outset,  proved  injurious  to  the  colonies  by  dimin- 
ishing the  price  of  their  timber.  The  increased  consumption  of  timber 
in  England  has  caused  a  demand  for  gi^eater  varieties  of  wood.  The 
use  of  Baltic  timber  more  extensively  than  heretofore,  has  caused  a 
greater  demand  for  colonial  wood  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  it ; 
while  the  change  in  the  navigation  laws  has  so  reduced  freights,  that 
the  producer  of  timber  and  deals  in  the  North  American  colonies  now 
receives  more  for  his  articles  than  he  ever  did  before  the  reduction  of 
the  duties. 

Besides  timber,  there  are  other  products  of  the  forest,  such  as  ashes 
and  furs,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sum  total  of  colonial 
produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total. value  of  all  colonial  products  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding those  derived  from  mines,  agriculture,  and  the  fisheries,  is  fully 
set  forth  in  the  various  tables  to  be  found  in  this  report  under  head  of 
each  colony  respectively;  and  to  these,  reference  is  made  for  more 
particular  information. 

England  possesses  no  nursery  for  seamen  at  all  equal  to  her  North 
American  colonial  trade.  Besides  training  her  own  hardy  and  burly 
sons  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  sea,  that  trade  fosters  and 
raises  up,  from  among  her  active,  well-built,  enduring,  and  intelligent 
subjects  in  the  northern  colonies,  as  fine  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck, 
afraid  of  no  danger,  and  perfectly  fitted  to  sustain  any  reasonable 
amount  of  cold,  hardship,  and  fatigue.  The  vigor  of  their  frames, 
their  sound  constitutions,  and  the  habit  of  facing  severe  cold,  violent 
gales,  and  stormy  seas,  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  aided  by  quick  per- 
ceptions and  ready  intelligence,  eminently  qualify  them  to  navigate  her 
ships  to  any  quarter  of  the  world,  either  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their 
country  in  fighting  her*batt!es  upon  the  seas,  or,  better  still,  to  extend 
and  enlarge  her  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

To  her  colonial  seamen,  England  may  well  look  with  honest  pride. 
Save  our  o\vii  citizens,  they  have  few  equals,  and  none  others  are  their 
superiors.  Whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  these  British  North  American 
sailors,  cradled  on  a  stormy  deep,  and  roughly  nursed  amid  slorm  and 
tempest,  are  in  every  way  fitted  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  do  honor  to  the 
country  which  claims  their  allegiance. 
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PART  XL 


TRADE  Of  THE  PRINCIPAL  ATLAffnC  POETS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES  BY  SEA. 

The  direct  trade  by  sea  between  the  principal  Atlantic  seaports  of 
the  Union  and  the  British  North  American  colonies  has,  within  a  few 
years,  become  of  such  extent,  value,  and  importance,  as  to  demand 
more  than  prdinary  attention. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  of  the  age,  is 
fhe  rapid  increase  and  constant  activity  of  the  world's  commerce.  Its 
great  agent  and  promoter,  navigation,  to  which  such  enormous  annual 
contributions  have  latterly  been  maxle  by  England  and  the  United 
States,  is  more  firmly  establishing  it  on  a  more  extended  basis,  for 
still  greater  and  more  universal  achievements, 

The  great  addition  to  the  navigation  interest  of  the  world  furnished 
by  the  British  colonies,  is  not  generally  considered;  nor  is  its  import- 
ant and  inQuential  character  ftilly  understood,  save  by  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  great  maritime  resources  of  the  North  American  colonies,  and 
the  advantages  of  their  geographical  position  for  an  extended  com- 
merce with  all  mankind,  will  contribute  more  eSectually  to  accelerate 
their  onward  progress  to  wealth  and  power,  and  unc[uestionably  give 
them  a  commanding  position  in  all  fixture  commercial  developments. 

The  extent  of  seacoasl  and  abundance  of  exceUent  harbors  in  these 
colonies,  is  most  remarkable. 

Commencing  at  the  river  St.  Croix,  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  much  coast,  and  many  fine  ship  harbors,  within  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  the  islands  it  encloses.  Next  comes  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  with  its  numerous  indentations ;  then  the  sea-shores 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  its  beautiful  and  extensive  interior  coast  surround- 
ing that  large  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the  Bras  D'Or,  or  "arm  of 
gold;"  next,  the  eastern  or  Gulf  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  the  shores  of  the  whole  colony  of  Prince 
Edward  island — of  the  Magdalen  islands  and  Anticosli,  and  all  the 
Labrador  coast  from  Mt.  Joly  to  Davis's  straits;  in  ihe  aggregate, 
about  3,500  miles  of  coast-line,  everywhere  teeming  with  fish,  in  greater 
abundance  and  excellence  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

To  this  great  extent  of  seacoast,  admirably  provided  with  large  and 
exceUent  harbors,  must  be  added  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  more  than 
1,000  miles  in  extent,  whose  harbors  and  fisheries  have  been  known 
and  constandy  tirequented  fi»r  more  than  three  centuries. 

The  handsome  and  elaborate  map  of  the  Lower  Colonies,  hereunto 
appended,  was  prepared  expressly  for  this  report  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Perley,  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  a  young  engineer  of  much  promise. 
The  original  surveys,  maps,  and  charts,  from  which  it  was  prepared 
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are  of  the  most  recent  date,  and  of  the  highest  authority;  they  were 
obtained  with  some  trouble  and  at  much  expense,  irom  England  and 
from  the  provinces.  These  have  been  carefhlly  collated  and  compiled, 
and  the  result  is  the  present  map,  which  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
best  yet  presented.  It  exhibits  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  colonies  which  are  washed  by  its  waters, 
with  their  infinity  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  endless  variety  of  creeks, 
coves,  inlets,  estumes,  straits,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  found  elsewhere  the  same  extent  of  coun- 
try possessing  m  a  greater,  or  even  an  equal  degree,  all  the  requisites 
for  constructing  a  mercEmtile  marine,  nor  the  like  extent  of  seacoast  so 
profusely  furnished  with  the  finest  and  most  capacious  harbors,  as  the 
colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

A  glance  at  the  map  at  once  shows  that  those  colonies  are  but  a  mere 
extension  of  New  England,  and  that  an  interchange  of  their  respective 
products  must  not  only  exist,  but  will  of  necessity  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial, if  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  either  country.  The 
■wfise  and  feruthful  spirit  of  commerce  will  be  opposed  to  any  policy, . 
whether  British,  American,  or  colonial,  that  restricts  in  the  shghtest 
degree  the  entire  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  between  countries 
in  such  immediate  proximity,  and  whose  best  interests  are  so  closely 
interwoven. 

The  island  colonies  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  ly- 
ing contiguous  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  similar  char- 
acteristics in  almost  every  particular,  are  rapidly  becoming  convinced 
of  the  value  of  their  material  interests  in  connexion  with  the  necessity 
for  a  more  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United:  States. 

Although  the  tables  which  follow  show  that  the  trade  of  the  four  lower 
colonies  is  chiefly  confined  to  Boston  and  New  York,  yet  they  also  prove 
that  commercial  intercourse  with  them  is  becoming  more  general  with 
all  the  towns  and  seaports  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  that  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  also  participate  in  its  benefits. 

To  encourage  the  intercourse  thus  springing  into  existence  and  at- 
taining great  value  from  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  with  reference,  to  certain  natural  products  of  each, 
would  seem  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  governments  of  these  re- 
spective countries. 

The  first  object  of  every  commercial  system  should  be  to  create  and 
uphold  a  great  commercial  marine.  Mr.  Huskisson  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  "the  only  true  and  durable  foundation  of  a  large  com- 
mercial marine  is  to  be  laid  in  the  means  of  affording  it  beneficial  em- 
ployment. Without  such  employment — without,  in  short,  extensive 
commerce,  and  great  capital  to  sustain  and  invigorate  tliat  commerce, 
no  laws  merely  protective  will  avail.  Strict  navigation  laws  have  not 
always  created  a  marine.  Does  not  naval  and  commercial  superiority, 
depend  on  the  habits,  pursuits,  inclinations,  associations,  and  force  o£ 
character,  rather  than  on  any  code  of  la,ws  whatever?" 

In  spite  of  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  which  yet  exist,  and  serve 
to  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Umted  States  and  the  lower  colonies,  yet  that  intercourse  has  already 
attamed  great  value  and  importance  from  a  very  small  beginning.       , 
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The  tonnage  inward  from  tbe  Uniled  States,  in  all  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  during  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  amounted 
on  the  average  of  ioae  years  to  15,524  tons  annually.  These  were  all 
British  vessels. 

In  1816,  the  tonnage  inward  from  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

British,  18,378  tons;  American,  75,807  tons:  total,  94,185  tons. 

The  average  of  the  years  1820, 1821,  and  1822,  was:  British,  10,464 
tons ;  American,  66,029  tons  :  total,  76,593  tons. 

In  the  year  1S30,  the  tonnage  inward  from  the  United  States  was : 
British,  20,755  tons ;  American,  54,633  tons :  total,  75,388  tons. 

The  tormage  inward  from  the  United  States  in  1831  was  :  British, 
41,367  tons;  American*  16,567  tons  :  total,  67,934  tons. 

The  decrease  of  tonnage  in  this  year  was  owing  entirely  to  commer- 
cial restrictions,  embarrassing  to  trade  and  injurious  to  both  parties. 
The  falling  off  in  tonnage  between  1816  and  1831  was  no  less  than 
36,251  tons,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  inward  tonnage. 

The  absurd  and  injurious  restrictions  having  been  removed,  trade 
and  navigation  between  the  colonies  and  the  United  States  at  once 
revived ;  and  in  1840,  the  inward  tonnage  from  the  United  States  was 
as  follows:  British,  401,676  tons;  American,  357,073  tons:  total, 
758,749  tons. 

In  the  short  period  of  nine  years,  owing  to  enlarged  freedom  of  trade, 
the  tonnage  between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies  increased  more 
than  thirteen-fold ! 

Following  up  tliis  increase,  the  tonnage  inward  from  the  United 
Stales  in  1850  was;  British,  972,327  tons;  American,  994,803  tons: 
total,  1,967,066  tons. 

The  astonishing  increase  in  the  nine  years  which  preceded  1840, 
was  followed  in  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  that  period  by  another 
surprising  increase,  Eimounting  to  more  than  250  per  cent. !  And  now 
commences  the  year  1851. 

The  first  table  hereafter  presented  exhibits  the  description,,  quantity, 
and  value  of  the  various  articles  of  domestic  production  exported  from 
twenty-three  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  colonies  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edwai-d  Island, 
during  the  year  1851. 
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Here  is  an  export  trade  of  domestic  products  from  some  only  of  our 
AtlELjtic  seaports  to  the  lower  colonies  during  the  past  year,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  exports  from  the  ports  indicated  to  those  colonies,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  table  which  follows,  exhibiting  the  description,  quanti- 
ties, and  value  of  the  various  articles  of  foreign  production^  exported 
from  the  same  twenty-three  ports  to  the  four  lower  .colonies  in  1851. 
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To  exhibit  ih  a  more  condensed  form,  and  place  ^he  value  of  this 
colonial  trade  in  a  position  to  be  better  understood  and  appreciated, 
the  foUowing  statement  is  submitted,  showing  the  total  value  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  exports,  and  the  value  of  colonial  imports,  in  1851,  de- 
.duced  from  the  preceding  statements. 
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1,433 

16,320 
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4,020 
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3,133 
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47,320 

876,183 
954,087 
135, 350 
173,530 
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297,395 

733,209 

3,118 

1,173,578 

1,686,289 

128,466 

172,530 
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13, 100 

2,122,819 

PhiMelphia 

178,551 
198,492 

'610 

13,271 

13,271 

2,634,5U6 

1,065,594 

3,700,100 

l,536,(Km 

The  preceding  table  shows  a  trade  which  has,  almost  without  attract- 
ing any  portion  of  public  attention,  already  sprung  up,  and  been  ex- 
pended to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars 
during  the  past  year. 

To  show  further  the  importance  of  this  same  colonial  trade  in  en- 
icouraging  our  mercantile  marine,  the  following  table  of  shipping,  in- 
ward and  outward,  during  1851,  to  and  from,  nine  ports  of  the  United 
States  only,  and  the  colonies  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  distinguishing  American  from 
British  shipping,  is  also  submitted : 
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This  table  shows  that,  during  the  year  1851,_  341,372  tons  of  ship- 
ping entered  inward  from  the  lower  colonies  in  nine  Atlantic  ports 
only,  and  that  588,658  tons  of  shipping  cleared  outward  from  those 
ports  for  the  same  colonies ;  making,  in  the  whole,  an  aggregate  of 
930,030  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  with  nine  porta 
of  the  Union  alone  in  that  year. 

In  order  to  show  ths  relative  total  amount  of  toiinage  inward  and 
outward  to  and  from  the  principal  seapcwts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  North  American  colonies,  the  foUowmg  comparative  statement  has 
been  compiled,  showing  the  whole  tonnage  inward  and  outward  at  the 
ports  named,  in  1851 : 


New  York 

Quebec 

Boston, 

New  Orleans 

St.  John,  N.  B 

Haliiax,  N.  S 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

St.  John,  Newfoundland, 


,448,768 

1,230,082 

533,821 

586,093 

504,501 

303,101 

328,939 

421,566 

282,450 

■      324,821 

176,803 

178,079 

159,636 

140,174 

113,037 

105,789 

103,016 

91,191 

The  foregoing  comparative  statement  will,  no  doubt,  excite  somp 
surprise  as  to  the  relative  ajnount  of  shipping  and  navigation  to  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  of  North  America.  It  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  witli- 
out  reference  to  any  other  statement  comprised  in  this  report,  that  the 
British  North  American  colonies;  have  indjistriously  improved  the  exten- 
sive fiicilities  and  abundant  resources  they  possess,  and  Imve  ali^eady 
achieved  the  high  position  of  being  the  fouith,  if  not  the  third,  commer- 
cial power,  in  point  of  tonnage  and  navigation,  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  colonial  vessels  has  improved  within  a  few  years 
■^pry  rapidly,  and  they  are  selling  very  readily  in  England  at  remunera- 
ting prices,  and  Eire  found  to  be  as  good  vessels  as.are  built  in  the  world. 
"the  St.Jolin  and  Quebec  ships, take  the  lead  in  colonial  shipping. 
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PART  XII. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  Of  THE  DEEP-SEA  EISHEMES  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


The  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  arid  of  the  other  New  England  States, 
were  prosecuted  successfully,  and  to  a  great  extent,  long  prior  to  the 
revolutionary  war;  and  it  will  be  seeii  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  they 
occupied  a  prominent  point  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  By  the  third 
article  of  that  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  "that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  Hght  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  other  banks  of  Newfoundlaild ;  also 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  plaiies  in  the  sea,  tvhere  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries  usfed  aiiy  tiihe  to  fish ;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  thfc  United  States  shall  have  liher^  to  take  fish  of  any  kiiid  on  such 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfouhdlaod  as  the  British  shall  use,  (but  not  to 
cure  or  dry  them  On  the  island;)  Etnd  also  oti  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  ail  other  of  his  Britannic  iVtaje^ty's  dominions  in  America;  and 
that  the  Attierican  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  haxbors,  and  creeks  iti  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen 
■islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled;  but 
so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it^hall  not  be 
lawfiil  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement, 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,, 
proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

This  article  secured  to  us  the  right  of  thi  coast  fishery,  which,  as 
colonies,  we  had  used  and  possessed  in  common  with  the  mother  coiln- 
try;  and  under  its  provisions  the  cod  fishery  recoirUnenced  at  thfe  close 
of  the  war,  and  continued  to  increase  with  the  encouragement  grahted  ■ 
by  the  government, 

At  fitst  a  bounty  was  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  salted  fishi  as  a 
drawback  of  the  duty  on  imported  salt;  and  subsequently,  the  present 
System  Of  allowances  irt  money  was  established  to  vessels  employed 
for  a  certain  specified  time  in  the  Bank  and  other  cod  fisheries.  Th? 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  from  1786 
to  1790,  five  hundred  and  forty  vessels  annually,  measuring  about 
twenty  thousand  tons,  manned  by  three  thousand  tteee  hundred  seamen, 
and  the  value  of  then-  products  in  fish  exported  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  exceeded  tw'o  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

from  this  period  the  fisheries  increased,  and  added  largely  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  North,  until  the  beginning  of  the  commer- 
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cial  restrictions  which  led  to  the  embargo  of  1808,  and  tlie  war  with 
England  in  1812.  The  magnitude  of  our  fisheries  from  1790  to  1807,  the 
greatest  periods  of  prosperity,  can.be  realized  by  those  only  who  have 
studied  this  branch  of  American  industry.  Beyond  what  relates  to 
the  value  of  the  wealth  annually  added  to  the  country,  and  the  exten- 
sive employment  it  gives  to  our  native  seamen,  it  has  clainjs  on  the 
protection  of  the  government  as  a  nursery  for  the  hardy  and  daring 
mariners  who  have  heretofore  manned  our  fleets  and  fought  the  battles 
of  our  navy.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries 
just  prior  to  the  mercantile  disturbances  of  1808,  fi^om  the  fact  that, 
during  the  year  1806,  the  value  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  exported  ex- 
ceeded $2,400,000.  From  this  time  to  the  years  1S13  and  1814  it 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  $100,000.  Then  it  was  that  the  war  be- 
tw:een  the  United  States  and  England  almost  annihilated  the  fisheries ; 
but  the  navy  was  recruited,  fi-om  the  vessels  laid  up,  with  that  strength 
and  daring  which  enabled  it  to  cope  so  successfully  with  its  adversa- 
ries. When  peace  was  concluded,  the  rights  secured,  under  the  treaty 
of  1783,  to  carry  on  the  cod  fishery  on  the  colonial  shores,  was  re- 
fused by  the  British  government.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  com- 
mercial convention  subsequently,  are  both  silent  on  this  impoitant  sub- 
ject; and  it  was  not  until  by  the  convention  of  20th  of  October,  1S18, 
that  we  obtained  the  'prioilege  to  talte  fish  "where  the  inhabitants  of 
■  both  countries,"  under  all  former  treaties,  claimed  the  right.  And  by 
this  same  convention  it  will  be  seen  that  "  the  United  Slates  renounc^ 
any  hberty  before  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  them,  or  their  inhabitants,  to 
tate,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  any  of  the  British  dominions  of 
America  not  included  within  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
foundland extending  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Raraeau  islands;  on  the 
western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Quiepen  islands ;  on  the  shores  of  the  JVtagdalen  islands ;  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  t^ys,  haibors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  south 
of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northerly 
along  the  coast." 

■  We  have,  by  this  agreement,  the  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  &c. ;  and  when  settled,  with  the  grant  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground.  Some  of  our  vessels  have  attempted  to 
carry  on  the  fishery  as  they  ha<l  been  in  the  habit  of  doing;  out  the 
prescribed  limits  of  three  miles  from  the  shore  the  imperial  govern- 
ment decided  should  be  measured  from  the  heaxilands,  and  not  fi^om 
the  interior  of  the  bays,  and  excluded  our  vessels  fi-om  the  passage  or 
strait  of  Canso,  tnd  denied  our  light  to  land  on  the  Magdalen  islands; 
thus  driving  off  the  American  fishermen  from  the  usual  fishing  grounds, 
aiid  in  many  instances  seizing  and  confiscating  their  vessels, 

These  proceedings  have  naturally  excited  much  ill  feehng,  especially 
with  those  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  resorted  to  those  shores ;  and 
tliese  onerous  restrictions  are  stiU  in  full  force. 

The  advantages  thus  secured  to  the  colonial  fishermen  must  be  ap- 

})arent;  for  while  our  fishermen  are  compelieci  to  go  out  to  the  banks  in 
arge  vessels,  fitted  at  great  expense,  and  with  crews  averaging  nine 
men  to  every  schooner  of  ninety  tons  burden,  and  extending  their 
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_^  ^  1  for  many  weeks,  the  colonists  carry  on  their  fishing  entirely 
I  small  boats,  with  perhaps  not  more  than  two  men  in  each,  who 
return  to  their  shores  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work,  and  land  and 
cure  their  fish,  which  at  the  close  of  the  summer  are  laden  on  board 
their  ships  for  a  foreign  market.  Our  vessels  return  to  our  poits,  when 
laden  with  fish,  to  w;tsh  out,  dry  and  cure  their  "fares,"  and  they  are 
necessaidy  much  behind  their  more  favored  competitors  in  seekiftg  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  their  toilsome  labors  of  the  fishing  season. 
In  consequence  of  these  unequal  privileges,  and  the  change  of  policy 
of  our  government  with  regard  to  a  reduction  of  duties,  irom  specific 
rates  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  on  the  foreign 
cost  of  imported  fish,  our  colonial  competitors  now  supply  our  own 
"        ' ""athoHc" 


,  s  they  did  formerly  the  principal  markets  of  Catholic  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies.  And  not  only  our  own  markets  are  flooded  with 
foreign-caught  fish  for  consumption  and  for  transportation  to  other 
American  markets,  but  the  Atlantic  ports,  since  the  year  1S46,  have 
become  depots  of  vast  quantities  of  dry  and  pickled  fish  for  exjjorlatlon 
to  foreign  countries. 

Piior  to  the  enactments  of  the  tariff  law  of  December,  1846,  and 
the  warehousing  act  of  August  oi'  that  year,  no  drawback  was  allowed 
on  foreign  dried  and  pickled  fish,  and  other  salted  provisions,  or  fish- 
oil;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  drawback  of  the  duties  pof^  on  said 
articles,  the  prohibition  of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  April  27,  1816, 
is  presumed  to  be  in  force.  But  its  provisions' are  entirely  nullified  by 
the  operations  of  the  warehousing  act,  which,  allows  fi^reign  fish  to  be 
imported,  and  entered  in  bond,  and  exported  thence  wkhowt  ihepaymeni 
of  any  duties. 

.  By  the  statement  marked  No.  1,  appended  hereto,  of  the  imports  of 
fish  into  this  port,  from  1821  to  1851,  it  will  appear  that  during  the 
first-named  ye;ir  only  six  quintals  of  dry  fish  and  eighty-seven  barrels  of 
pickled  fish  were  imported ;  and  that,  during  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1S4S,  neaily  fowrceen  tlwusand  quintals  of  dry 
fish  and  fony-two  thousand  ban-els  of  pickled  fish  were  irhported ;  the 
foreign  cost  of  which  was  a  fraction  short  of  $200,000.  Statement  No. 
2  exhibits  the  exports  firom  1843  to  1851,  by  which  it  appears  thai  in 
1843,  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  not  any  foreign-caught  fish  was  exported; 
and  that  the  value  q^  the  exports  of  American  fisheries  averaged  half  a 
million  of  dollirs  annually.  The  same  statement  shows,  that  from 
1847  to  1S51,  there  were  exported  fi-om  this  port  63,816  quintals  of 
dry  fish,  and  92,524  barrels  of  pickied  fish,  all  of  which  were  entered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  warehouse  act,  and  consequently  exports^ 
without  paying  any  duties. 

.  These  i'acLs  most  strilnngly  illustrate  the  hard  lot  of  our  fishermen, 
who  are  denied  equal  competition  on  the  fishing  grounds,  and  are  like- 
wise deprived  ol  the  discrimination  in  their  favor,  extended  to  them  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  by  the  general  government;  consequently, 
the  resultsof  their  adventures  are  diminished  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
home  markets,  as  well  as  the  foreign  markets,  are  being  supplied  by 
foreigners  wiih  foreign-caught  fish. 

Statement  No.  3  exhibils  the  quantity  and  value  oi'dry  fish  imported 
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and  warehoused  for  the  fi.^cal  years  1847  to  1851,  inclusive,  and  the 
disposition  made  of  the  same. 

Statement  No.  4  shows  the  same  for  piclsled  fish. 
By  the  fi)-st  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty-seven  thirty-fouith  parts  of 
the  whole  importation  were  exported ;  Eind  by  the  second,  that  iilty  per 
cent,  of  tlie  imports  were  shipped  out  of  tlie  country,  to  the  exclusion 
of  American  lish.  These  facts  aj'e  so  very  striking,  that  comment  is 
deemed  unuecessaiy, 

Statements  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  exhibit  the  quantity  and  value  of  each 
kind  of  fish  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1S43  to  1850  inclu- 
sive, and  also  the  exports  for  the  same  years,  of  both  foreign -caught 
and  Ameiucan  fisheries.  In  the  table  No.  5,  the  increase  of  imports 
win  sufficiently  appear ;  and  I  have  to  call  your  pailicular  attention  to 
table  No.  G,  in  which  will  be  seen  that  in  1843  no  foreign  dry  fist  wag 
exported  from  any  port  in  the  United  States,  and  only,  one  hundred 
and  three  barrels  of  pickled  fish;  and  even  down  to  1846,  the  amaU 
amount  of  ?e?i  quintals  only  were  exported.  The  following  year,  1847, 
thirty-five  thousand  quintals  of  diy  and  fowieen  thousand  baarels  of 
pickled  fish  were  exported,  and  the  annual  exports  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing from  that  time  to  the  present;  the  quantity  of  pickled  fish  for 
1850  being  over  fify-niue  ihmimiid  barrels.  Table  No.  7,  shows  the 
quantity  and  value  of  American-caught  fish  exported  to  all  countries 
for  the  same  years. 

1  also  append  table  No.  8,  which  shows  the  whole  quantity  of  pic- 
kled fish  inspected  at  the  various  fishing  towns  in  Massachusetts  Irom 
1838  to  1850  inclusive.  This  document  is  compiled  to  exhibit  the 
magnitude  of  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the  interest  jrassachusetts  citizens  have  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
fisheries. 

I  also  append  hereto  statement  No.  9,  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1843  to 
1850  iticlusive,  designa.ting  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  cod  fishery, 
mackerel  fishery,  and  of  vessels  under  twenty  tons  burden  in  llie  cod 
fishery,  and  also  registei-  tonnage  in  the  whale  fisheiy,  together  with 
the  aggi'egnte  tonnage  of  the  whole  country  for  each  period,  by  which 
a  comparison  can  be  made,  at  a  glance,  of  the  relative  tonnage  in  each 
employment,  with  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  3'ear  1S16,  the  yeaj'  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britftin,  the  fishing  tomrage  of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  tons ;  in  1835,  twenty  years  afterwards,  it  reached  one 
hundred  and  fomteen  thousand  tons;  in  184-5  it  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  tons;  and  from  1846  to  185(1,  it  increased  about 
nine  thousand  tons  Bnly,  including  the  whale  fisheiy. 

Although  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  were  ea.chregi.irded  a  trade 
or  emplo;  ment  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  32d  section 
of  the  act  of  1793,  tlje  authority  to  issue  licenses  for  the  mackerel  fish- 
ery was  fiist  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of24Lh  of  May,  1838,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  keep  the  two  employments  cUstinct,  But 
every  yea.r's  returns  show  that  vessels  so  Hcensed  have  been  engaged 
in  caiching  cod  fish;  and  the  owners  of  such  vessels  have  in  many  dis- 
tricts obtained  tlie  bounty  allowed  to  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery,  by  de- 
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ducting  tlie  time  employed  in  mackerel  fishing,  if  the  time  requiredfor 
bounty  was  otherwise  made  out  between  the  last  day  of"  February  and 
the  last  day  of  November,  in  the  year  employed.  The  consequence 
has  been,  Oiat  within  the  customary  range  of  a  fishing  voyage  both  cod 
and  mackerel  havebeen  taken,  without  regard  to  the  tenor  of  the  license, 
and  the  collectors  generally  have  paid  the  full  bounty  allowed  by  law 
to  those  employed  exclusively  in  the  cod  fishery.  It  would  therefore 
appear  from  the  legal  history  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances,  and 
from  the  constructions  and  understanding  of  them  by  the  various  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  them,  that  the  whole  system  requires 
revision.  The  regulations  for  dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  fishing  voy- 
ages, instead  of  paying  monthly  wages  to  the  crew,  are  too  frequently 
evaded  by  a  large  number  of  vessels ;  Eind  notwithstanding  all  the  vigi- 
lance of  tbe  officers  of  the  revenue,  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  the  actual  fish- 
ermen now  derive  much  if  any  benefit  Irom  the  large  sums  annutdly 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  fishing  bounties.  I  regard  it  of  great  im- 
portance to  cherish  this  branch  of  industry,  and  would  not  recommend 
that  anything  should  be  adopted  which  would  impair  its  prosperity;  but 
I  am  so  strongly  impressed  v^fith  the  conviction  that  those  most  inter- 
ested in  the  busmess  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  thorough  supervision 
of  bounty  claims,  that  1  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  its  consideration  upon 
the  department 

The  second  act  passed  by  Congress  after  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment— July  4th,  1789 — allowed  abounty  on  dried  and  on  pickled  fish, 
and  on  salted  provisions,  exported  to  any  foreign  country;  and  this  act 
■continued  in  force,  with  the  modifications  contained  in  the  Eicts  of  Au- 
gust 4th  and  the  10th  of  August,  1790;  of  the' 18th  of  February  and  8th 
of  July,  1792;  2d  of  March,  1799;  12th  of  April,  1800;  and  finally  re- 
pealed by  the  abolition  of  the  salt  duty,  March  3d,  1807.  From  1807 
to  July  29th,  1813,  there  were  no  bounties  or  allowances  tofiskmg  i'esseU. 
This  last  act  restored  the  fishing  bounties  wilhoat  gi-anting  any  allows 
ance  or  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  salted  beef  and  pork ;  and  the 
rates  allowed  were  increased  by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1819,  according 
to  which  all  payments  are  now  made. 

I  have  thus  summarily  traced  the  history  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  in  order  to  show  the  share  of  pubhc  attention  given  to  it, 
and  as  preparatory  to  giving  a  comparative  view  of  ihe  sums  paid  by 
government  as  bounties  under  the  various  acts  of  Congress. 

It  appears  that  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1791,  the  sum  of 
$39,682  11  wEis  paid  as  bounties  on  salted  provisions  and  pickled  fish, 
but  nothing  was  paid  to  vessels  employed  in  thefiskejies  prior  to  1793, 
when  the  sum  paid  w'as  nearly  173,000.  For  the  year  1806,  the 
sura  of  $37,000  was  paid  on  salted  provisions,  &c.,  and  $163,000  to 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  making  a  total  of  about  $200,000. 
During  the  years  1812,  '13,  and  '14,  no  payments  were  made.  In 
1815,  only  $1,800  were  paid;  but  in  1820,  the  first  year  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  1819,  the  sum  paid  amounied  to  «309,000.  The 
amount  now  paid  annually  is  not  far  from  $320,000.  By  the  abstract 
herewith,  number  10,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this  port  alone  there  have 
been  paid  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  for  bounties  since  the  year 
1841.     Thesums  paid  to  vessels  licensed  at  Boston  I  have  separated 
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from  the  amounts  paid  for  drafts  drawn  by  collectors  of  other  districts, 
designating  the  particulars  and  the  aggregates  for  each  year  andibr  the 
whole  period.  It  will  be  seen,  likewise,  that  while  the  allowam-es  have 
continued  to  decrease  at  Boston,  at  almost  every  other  place  they  have 
increased.  At  this  port,  for  several  years  past,  an  inspector  has  been 
detailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fishing  season,  whose  whole  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  to  note,  fi-om  day 
to  day,  every  vesselin  port,  and  all  the  particulars  relating  to  her  busi- 
ness, and  at  theclose  of  the  season  the  facts  collated  are  communicated 
in  detail  to  the  collectors  of  the  respective  ports  whence  licenses  were, 
granted.  Under  the  instructions  of  the  depeirtment  of  February  22d, 
1849,  a  certificate  has  been  required  previously  to  the  vessel's  depart- 
ure, setting  forth  her  seaworthiness  and  a  description  of  fishing  gear, 
&c.,  and  such  a  certificate  has  been  regarded  here  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  the  obtaining  the  bounty.  The  journal  of  the  vessel,  to  be 
sworn  to  by  the  master,  has  also  been  required,  as  directed  by  instruc- 
tions of  22d  of  December,  1848;  and  the  last  circular  on  this  subject,  of 
September  17,  1851,  as  modified  by  circular  of  December  11,  1851, 
will  be  strictly  enforced,  and  applied  in  the  liquidation  of  all  claims  for 
tlie  bounty  during  the  past  sesison. 

If  time  permitted,  other  matters  might  be  examined  and  stated,  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  but  they  would  little  aid  or  strengthen  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  fi:om  the  facts  submitted.  The  extent,  character, 
and  value  of  the  fisheries,  in  connexion  with  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  will  appear  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statistical  tables  which  form  a  part  of  this  report;  and  fi'om 
an  examination  of  the  existing  treaties  bearing  on  the  fisheries,  the  re- 
strictions and  inequalities  under  which  American  fishermen  pursue 
their  business  will  be  apparent.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  secure 
anything  like  reciprocal  trade  between  the  United  States  and  those 
provinces,  a  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
in  regard  to  the  fisheries  must  first  take  place.  So  long  as  our  citizens 
are  compelled  to  conduct  the  fishing  business  from  their  vessels  in  the 
open  sea,  and  the  colonists  are  permitted  to  land  on  any  of  the  shores, 
inhabited  or  uninhabited,  and  set  up  their  fishing  stations,  and  carry  on 
their  employment  from  the  land,  and  American  vessels  are-denied  the, 
free  navigation  of  the  St.  "Lawrence,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  the  shore  fishe- 
ries, and  other  advantages  claimed  by  the  colonists,  under  the  sanction 
of  these  treaties,  it  is  believed  that  our  government  cannot  adopt  any 
measures  tending  to  additional  benefits  to  the  commerce  of  the  colonies. 

I  also  transmit  abstract  (No.  11)  offishingvesselslost  during  the  past 
season,  their  tonnage,  loss  of  life,  &c.,  as  returned  by  the  collectors  of 
the  several  ports  therein  named. 

Custom  House,  Boston,  January  7,  1852. 
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The  lollowing  statement' shows  the  allowances  to  vessels  employed  in 
the  fisheries  and  bnuntics  on  pickled  fish  exported,  from  Januaiy  1, 
1830,  to  June  30,  1851  : 


Years. 

AEowanoBB  to  Teasels 
employed  in  the  fish- 
eries.    ■ 

Bountiea  on  pick- 
led fish  expuit- 
ed. 

S197,834  63 
170,052  92 
149,897  83 
176,706  08 
208,934  08 
198,724  97 
215,859  01 
206,185  5-5 
239,145  20 
261.069  94 
197,642  28 
200,428  39 
319,745  37 
945,182  40 
218,-218  76 
923,784  93 
213,091  03 
250,181  03 
3.14,149  49 
319,862  03 
301,629  34 
355,140  01 
235,613  07 
169,932  33 
249,074  25 
289,840  07 
974,942  98 
276,439  38 
243,432  93 
280,703  77 
987,988  75 
338,965  01 

111,168  71 
11,107  80 
11,158  30 
10,988  50 
10,162  80 

Do 

1823 

Do 

1824 

Do 

1825 

Do 

1826 

13  640  40 

Do 

8,879  20 
9,026  23 
9,007  60 
9,073   10 

Do 

1S30               

Do 

1831 

13,406  20 

Do 

1832                 

14,392  00 
13,384  43 
10,802  21 
9,536  80 

Do 

1833 

Do 

1834 

Do 

1S35 

Do 

1836 

6,731   80 
7,360  42 
5,474  30 
4,743  50 

Do     . 

1839 

Do 

1840           

4,953  90 

4,760  40 

Six  mos.  to  June  30.  1 R4S                

3,33  5  05 

6,663  60 

.    4,174  20 

5,540  60 

Year  ending  Jun 
Do 

1846 

Do 

1847 

6,488  20 
747  80 

Do 

Do 

68  40 

Do 

7,725,373 

13 

241,936  35 

M.  NOURSE,  Acting  Hegistcr. 
Treasury  Department, 

Register's.  Office,  August  11,  1852. 
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Imports  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  into  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  froin  1821  to  1851. 


Driea  tisll. 

PicHod  fish. 

Quintals. 

Value. 

Bwrels. 

Value. 

1821 

6 

37 

575 

169 

125 

^84 

430 

13,822 

20,774 

723 

,     7,013 

3,424 

389 
3,937 
1,989 
1,340 
3,933 
2,798 
22,424 
48,263 
2,851 
15,244 
8,463 

87 
351 
7,645 
9,667 
26,047 
21,322 
17,598 
41,456 
72,419 
34,597 
55,886 
92,312 

J6245 

1830 

2,591 
76,194 
39,796 

170,686 

]844                

194,948 
,  155,264 

1846     .             

1847     . . 

199,171 

1848 

322,730 

1849 

189,695 
301,904 
473,005 

1850 

1851     , 

47,782 

111,643 

379,587 

2,126,128 

Collector's  Oi'fice, 

Boston,  Vi-cmnber  17,  1851. 


P.  GREELY,  Jr.,  Collector. 
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No.  11 -^Continued, 
DI8TEICT  OF  PORTLAND. 


■3 

Denomination  and  names  *if 

Masters  of 

Tonnage 

No  of 

Valuo. 

Ain«ui!t 

YSBseU. 

Tessels. 

men. 

oflOM. 

Schooner.EegukWir 

Hone  given 

49  85 

fi 

J6U0 

I.  one 

Total 

do 

62  08 

10 

HOO 

do 

do 

Schixmer  DcbjiliC  m  Ptraie 

do 

51  21 

1,000 

do 

dp 

Schooner  Ebzabeth 

.      do 

35  66 

6 

600 

do 

do 

Scliooner  Tiliunph 

do 

62  29 

.io 

do 

Schooner  Hit  koiy 

do 

40  T4 

R 

400 

do 

do 

Schooner  Coledomn 

do 

87  5h 

14 

C(JO 

do 

do 

abt  54 

bt, 

5  t)(iO 

DISTRICT  OF  BAENSIABLE. 


Denomination  and  names 
vessels. 

Masters  of 

Tonnage 

Hnmhar  of 
crew  lost. 

Value. 

= 

Amounc 
of  loss. 

Sohooner William  Gray... 
Sfhooner  Belle  Isle 

None  given... 
do 

57  08 
103  m 
47  76 
66  92 

esao 

63  13 

64  ^ 

7S  32 

$1,000 
3,000 
1,400 
3,000 
3,000 
3',300 
2,500 
3,000 

$1,000 
3,000 

4 

, do 

ao 

dn 

d« 

do 

dv 

Schooner E.M  SbAir 

Schooner  rraDklinDwtter- 
Schooner  Hanrilton 

16 
10 
11 

3,000 
3,209, 
2,500 
■3,000 

Schooner  Telegiaph 

Schooaer     MelTOse,    and 
other  vessels  ia  this  dis- 

2 

563  50 

43 

iy,ioo 

24,100 

DJSTBICT  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


ofTMsela! 

Masters  of 
vessels. 

ronnage 

Nnmher  of 
cvwlost. 

Value  «f 
voEseli. 

Value  erf 
cai^o. 

Amount 
of  Lose. 

Schooner  B^ler^a 

Sehoooer Banner 

Schooner  Burlington 

Schooner  Harvest  Home.. 
Schooner  Wellington 

"None  given... 

;!";!do;;;;!; 

do 

do 

59  00 
33  00 
96  00 
66  00 
74.  00 

8 
6 
13 
10 
10 

^1,600 
500 
J,500 
2,500 
1,500 

6900 
500 

2,800 
900 

3,500 

Total. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

3M.0 

47 

7,600 

8,600 

16,000 

,db,Googlc 
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659 


Masters  of 
ressels. 

Tonnage 

Number  of 
crew  loEt. 

Valiie  of 
vessel. 

Value  ol 

Total. 

Schooner  Amfiiina 

Scboouer  Maiia 

Sohooner  Eliza 

'.y.V.'.ao...... 

43  21 
46  61 
54  09 

9 

8 
None.... 

S700 

600 

1,300 

9400 
400 
300 

$1,100 
1,000 
J,  500 

143  91 

17 

3,600 

EECAPITULA.TION. 


Denomination  auti  names  of  vessela. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Loss  in  dol. 

Lose  of 
life. 

9 

14 
7 
10 

■i 

630  49 
696  01 
369  54 
5C3  50 
.      328  00 
143  91 

19,366 
14,400 

5,eoo 

24.100 
16,300 
3,600 

49 

9,730  53 

83,306 

P.  GREELY,  Jb,,  Collector. 


I  and  Charlcstauin,  JaaaiiT^  1,  ISM, 
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PART    XIII. 


THE  FRENCH   FISHERIES   AT  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  recent  movements  in  France  in  regard  to  bounties  on  fish  caught 
at  Newfoundland,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries,  are  singularly 
interesting  at  the  present  time,  because  it  will  be  found,  from  what  fol- 
lows, that  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  present  year  in  the 
allowance  of  those  bounties  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  powerfiil  effect 
on  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  Here^er  we  Eire  to 
have  fish,  caught  and  cured  by  citizens  of  France,  entering  our  markets, 
tinder  the  stimulus  of  a  large  bounty,  to  compete  with  the  fish  caught 
and  cured  by  our  own  citizens.  This  altogether  new  and  unexpected 
movement  on  the  part  of  France  has  already  attracted  attention  and 
excited  much  interest  among  the  fishermen  of  the  New  England  States. 
As  afiecting  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  our  people,  this 
change  in  f£e  policy  of  France  will  be  reviewed  somewhat  at  length, 
in  ttrder  that  tne  whole  matter  may  be  fully  understood.  The  law  of 
France  which  granted  bounties  to  the  sea  fisheries  being  about  to  espire, 
the  project  of  a  new  law  was .  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  20th  December,  1850,  by  Monsieur  Dumas,  Minister  of  Agncul- 
ture  and  Commerce,  and  Monsieur  Romain-Desfosses,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  Colonies.  At  the  same  time,  these  ministers  submitted  to  the 
National  Assembly  an  able-report  on  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  France, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  statistical  returns,  translations  of  which  are 
embodied  herewith. 

It  is  set  forth,  among  other  things,  by  the  Minister  of  State,  that  the 
bounties  paid  fey  France  during  the  nine  years  from  1S41  to  1860, 
inclusive,  for- the  cod  fishery  only,  had  amounted  to  the  mean  annual 
average  of  3,900,000  francs.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  this 
fishery  annually  amounted  to  11,500  on  the  average.  The  annual  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  was,  therefore,  338  firancs  per  annum  for  each  man. 
France  trains  up,  in  tliis  manner,  able  and  hardy  seamen  for  her  navy, 
it  is  said,  who  would  cost  the  nation  much  more  if  they  were  trained! 
to  the  sea  on  board  vessels-of-war-. 

The  proposed  law  and  report  of  the  ministers  of  State  who  intro- 
duced it  having  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, a  report  thereon  was  presented  by  Monsieur  Ancet,  the  chairman, 
on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1851,  a  translation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

RejKrt  rendered  in,  the  name  of  the  commssion  for  the  inquiry  into  ilie 
Rejected  law  relating  to  the  great  sea  fisheries,  by  M.  Ancet,  rejyresentative- 
qftkepeople.     Session  of  May  3,  1851. 

.   Gentlemen:  The  commission  to  which  you  intrusted  the  esamina-- 
tion  of  tile  projected  law  in  relation  to  the  great  sea  fisheries,  presented! 

flowed  byCOOgIC 
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by  the  Ministers  of  Marine  and  Commerce,  lia,s  devoted  itself  to  the 
said  examination  with  all  the  attention  which  its  importance  demanded. 
It  has  heard  delegates  from  all  the  ports  out  of  which  the  vessels  are 
equipped.  It  has  consulted  thfe  attested  reports  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
cussions held  by  the  Counsel  of  State,  as  well  as  the  deliberations  of 
the  commission  formerly  appointed,  under  the  honorable  Mr.  Ducos,  its 
president ;  dehberations  which  served — if  one  may  so  speak — as  the 
basis  for  this  project  j  and  to  conclude,  it  is  only  after  coming  to'  a  per- 
fect understanding  with  Messieurs  the  Ministers  of  the  Marine  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Director  General  of  Customs,  that  we  lay  before 
you  the  result  of  our  labors. 

Your  commission,  messieurs,  has  not  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
encouragement  granted  to  the  great  fisheries  can  be  regarded  as  any 
exclusive  fevor  or  protection  to  any  one  form  of  industry.  Unquestion- 
.  ably,  the  industry  exerted  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  commercial  activity 
arising  from  it,  becomes  a  very  considerable  element  of  employment 
and  comfort  to  a  numerous  class  of  people,  but  this  consideration  ap- 
pears to  119  entirely  secondaiy  and  insufficient  to  justify  the  favors  of 
especial  legislation. 

We  conceive  that  such  industrial  employments  as  can  prosper  only 
at  theexpense  of  the  public  treasury  snould  not  exist;  and  that  the 
intervention  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  aid  and  bounties,  can  be  justified 
only  by  considerations  of  general  and  public  interest.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  commercial  law  that  we  have  the  honor  to  prcfpose  to  the  As- 
sembly, but  rather  a  maritime  law — a  law  conceivai  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  naval  power  of  this  country;  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view 
only,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  encouragement  granted  to  tJie  great  fishe- 
ries ought  to  be  maintained.  France,  seated  on  the  thi^ee  most  import- 
ant seas  of  Europe,  must  continue  a  maritime  power.  The  memory  of 
her  history,  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants,  the  vaiiety  of  her  productions, 
the  easiness  of  her  communications  with  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and, 
yet  more,  the  interests  of  her  greatness  and  of  her  preponderance  in 
the  world,  command  this. 

Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  her  most  magnificent  colonies  has  occasioned 
irreparable  injury  to  the  commercial  marine,  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  naval  power.  Treaties,  which  became  inevitable  in  the  course, 
of  time,  have  successively  robbed  her  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of 
fi-eight.  Cotton  belongs  to  the  Americans,  coal  to  the  English;  and  at 
the.  present  moment,  me  shipments  of  sugars,  our  last  resource  for  dis- 
tant navigation,  seem  to  be  daily  growing  less  and  less, 

The  great  fisheries  still  remain  to  us ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  them, 
"we  must  continue  the  encouragements  they  have  received,  even  at  pe- 
riods when  a  commercial  Emd  colonial  prosperity,  infinitely  superior  to 
that  now  existing,  multiplied  oar  shipping,  and  created  abundance  of 
seamen.  It  is  on  our  fisheries  that  at  this  day  repose  all  the  most  seri- 
ous hopes  ot  our  maritime  enlistments. 

In  fact,  the  fisheries  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  men, 
whom  a  laborious  navigation,  under  chmates  of  extreme  rigor,  speedily 
forms  to  the  profession  of  the  sea. 

No  other  school  can  compare  with  this  in  preparing  them  so  well, 
■and  in  numbers  so  important,  for  the  service  of  the  navy.     C^,-i,~,,-j|p 
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Thus  it  appears  from  the  crew  lists  of  our  mnrinc,  that  the  nv 
Biumbersof  men  employed  by  the  one  hundred  kilogrammes  of  tomiage, 
m  commercial  vessels,  are  as  follows: 

For  long  coasting 6  men. 

For  foreign  voyages 8     " 

For  short  coasting 11     " 

For  fishery  on  the  Grand  Banks 13     " 

For  iisheiy  at  Iceland. 17     " 

For  fishery  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon IS     " 

For  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 30     " 

Tfiese  figures  ciearJy  prove  the  considerabls  share  which  cod-fishing 
bears  in  the  development  of  our  maritime  enlistments.  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  uie  fact  yet  more  strongly,  we  should  say  that  table 
No.  2,  appended  to  this  report,  establishes  that  the  increase  of  the  mari- 
time population  in  the  districts  in  which  these  vessels  are  fitted  out 
has  been,  on  the  average,  during  the  ten  years  under  the  prevalence  of 
the  law  which  we  call  upon  you  to  maintain,  not  less  than  twenty-six 
per  cent.;  whereas,  in  the  other  districts  the  progress  has  not  exceeded 
fourteen  per  cent. 

England,  notwithstaodiug  the  immense  resources  of  her  insular  posi- 
tion; the  United  States,  where  fisheries  are  both  economical  and  easy, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  carried  ^an  upon  their  own  coasts,  and  Holland, 
had  always  favored  this  description  of  shipping,  and  have  proportioned 
their  encouragement  to  the  chances  of  profit  or  loss,  as  they  appeared 
to  predominate. 

■ ,  Less  than  any  other  maritime  nation  ought  we  to  refiise  support  to 
this  admirable  school  for  our  seamen,  for  the  French  shipmasters  are 
ai  present  in  a  condition  very  inferior  to  that  occupied  by  their  rivals. 

There  was  a  time  when  France  possessed  all  the  principal  fishing 
pounds  in  Acadia,  Canada,  Isle'  Royale,  the  isle  oi  St.  John,  and 
lastly  Newfoundland.  The  treaties  of  1713,  of  17C3,  of  1783,  and 
finafiy  of  181i,  have  reduced  our  possessions  in  those  seas  to  rfie  two 
islets  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon;  that  is  to  say,  of  two  sterile  rocks, 
destitute  of  all  resources,  and  on  which  we  are  forbidden  to  raise  any 
fortifications. 

The  same  treaties  reserve  to  us  the  right  of  fishing  along  the  coast, 
but  only  at  determined  points  and  distances.  We  are  only  permitted 
to  establish  ourselves  on  the  northern  part  of  Newfoundland  during  a 
few  months  of  the  year,  and  that  without  constructing  any  permanent 
habitations. 

Thus,  while  liie  Engfish  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  best  fish- 
eries— while  they  are  enabled  to  found  numerous  permanent  habita- 
tions on  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  favored  by  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil — our  fishers  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  with  them  yearly,  to  the  north  shore,  salt,  fishing  utensils, 
materials  for  the  construction. of  places  for  shelter,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
that  is  necessary  fov  subsistence  and  for  the  operations  of  the  season. 
That  portion  of  Newfoundland  is,  moreover,  as  the  honorable  Mr. 
Ducos  observes,  in  reporting  the  laws  of  1841,  uncultivated  and  savage; 
its  climate  is  stormy  and  severe;  its  waters  far  less  fruitful  in  fishes. 
.As  regards  the  Americans,  we  have  already  said  that  their  fisheries 
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are  easy  and  economical  along  the  vast  range  of  coasts  they  j 
near  the  mostfavorable  fishing  grounds. 

The  consequences  ot"  such  inequality  in  position  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. On  all  sides,  the  cod  taken  in  the  English  and  American 
hsheries  can  be  sold  at  prices  greatly  inferior  to  the  rates  for  French 
cod ;  and  the  great  mans  to  which  we  carry  our  productions  will  be 
very  soon  closed  against  us,  if  we  do.  not  counterbalance  the  disad- 
vantag;es  of  onr  situation  by  means  of  prudently  considered  encourage- 
ments. 

Your  commission,  gentlemen,  has  shown,  then — 

1.  That  commercial  navigation  having  lost  its  best  elements  of  trans- 
portation, the  preservation  of  the  great  fisheries  assumes  a  degree  of 
importance  more  serious  when  they  ai^e  viewed  as  being  in  fact  the 
nursery  of  our  military  marine. 

3.  That  the  increase  of  the  _enrolment  for  the  navy,  arising  from  the  ■ 
vessels  used  in  the  fisheries,  has  justified  the  hopes  which  induced  the 
legislation  to  impose  certain  sacrifices  on  the  treasury.. 

3.  That  in  the  disadvantageous  position  to  which  the  treaties  have 
reduced  our  shipmasters,  the  fisheries  can  be  maintained  only  by 
means  of  encouragement  which  will  in  some  degree  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  our  rivals.  '  It  remains  to  examine  what  has 
been  the  importance  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  the  State  has  submitted, 
and  to  consider  whether  we  may  look  for  results  proportionate  to  tlie 
assistance  asked  for  from  the  new  clauses  of  the  proposed  law. 

BOUNTIES    ON   VESSELS   FITTED    OUT. 

We  fish  fijr  cod — 

On  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland ; 

On  the  shores  of  the  s^ne  island ; 

On  those  of  the  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon; 

In  the  Icelandic  seas ; 

And  on-the  Dogger  Bank. 

We  fish  with,  or  without  drying. 

Fisheg'  without  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  Icelandic  seas,  on  the 
Dogger  Bank,  and  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  fish 
so  tEdten  is  salted  on  board  the  fishing  vessels,  and  each  vessel  brings 
it  to  France  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  completed.  This  is  the  green 
co3fisk,  which  is  consumed  entirely  in  France.  This  description  of 
fishery  employs  far  fewer  men  than  the  fishery  with  drying,  and  yet 
its  returns  are  fer  more  abundant.  Fishery  with  drying  is  practised 
on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  shores  of  that  island,  and 
on  those  of  the  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

The  cod  there  taken  is  dried  on  shore,  either  at  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  or  on  those  coasts  of  Newfoundland  where  that  privilege  is 
reserved  to  us.  This  day,  cod  is  not  sparingly  consumed  m  France. 
It  is  principally  exported,  with  the  aid  of  bounties,  to  French  colonies 
and  iisreign  countries,  either  directly  from  the  fisheries  by  the  fishers 
themselves,  or  by  transhipment  from  France. 

It  appears  from  the  official  tables  which  have  been  furnished  to  us, 
that  during  the  period  from  1841  to  1549  the  returns  of  the  Freacli 
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fisheries  have  been  annually,  on  an  average,  about  44,000,000  kilo- 

f  ■amines :  of  this  gross  amount,  27,000,000  have  been  consumed  in 
ranee,  17,000,000  have  been  exported  to  the  colomes  or  to  foreign 
countries ;  and  that  the  exportation  has  been  made  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions fi^om  the  seats  of  fishery  and  from  the  ports  of  France.  Ihua 
about  two-fifths  of  the  returns  of  our  fisheries  are  yearly  exported  to 
markets  from  which  the  competition  of  our  rivals  would  very  soon  ex- 
clude us,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  aSbrded  by  means  of  bounties ;  for 
the  prices  of  the  English  and  American  cod  must  always  be  lower  than 
the  rates  of  oUr  fish,  owing  to  the  different  positions  in  which  we  are 
placed.  We  shall  proceed  to  show  that,  should  this  be  the  case,  and 
this  exportation  be  stopped,  our  equipment  of  vessels  for  the  fisheries 
would  be  reduced  to  a  most  insignificant  number,  and  our  enrolment 
of  seamen  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  precious  resources. 
The  encouragements  given  to  the  cod  fishery  are  divided  into  bounties 
on  the  number  of  men  in  every  crew,  and  into  bounties  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  produce,  counted  by  the  quintal  of  cod,  but  the  amount  of 
bounty  varymg  according  to  the  destination  of  the  cargoes. 

It  tbllows  that  the  bounties  on  the  ci«w  are  beneficial  to  the  vessels 
employed  in  both  kinds  of  fishing — ^that  with,  and  that  without  drying. 
The  average  annual  amount  of  bounties  to  the  crew  fijr  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  530,000  to  540,000  francs. 

The  bounties  on  exportation  apply  only  to  the  17,000,000  kilo- 
grammes exported,  whether  to  our  own  colonies  or  to  foreign  countries, 
and  have  amounted,  on  an  average  of  years  since  1841,  to  3,80(1,000 
francs;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  nine  years  elapsed  since  1841,  the 
.  expenses  of  the  State  on  the  cod  fisheries  have  annually  reached  the 
average  of  3,900,000  fi^ancs. 

The  cod  fisheries  employ  339  vessels,  47,000  tons,  burden,  and 
manned,  according  to  the  government  returns,  by  11,600  men.  Each 
of  these  men,  therefore,  is  an  annual  charge  on  the  nation  of  338  francs. 
But  it  has  been  said  tiiat  if  the  bounties  paid  on  the  exportation  of  fish 
were  discontinued,  the  fisheries  necessary  for  the  provisioning  of  France 
itself  would  still  remain;  and  it  is,  in  reality,  for  only  about  one-third 
of  the  produce  of  our  fisheries  that-the  budget  is  charged  yearly  with 
so  heavy  a  sum.  It  is  not,  therefore,  19,000  sailors,  but  the  third  part 
of  that  number,  which  costs  us  l3iree  millions. 

Messieurs,  this  reasoning  has  been  seriously  discussed  by  your  com- 
mission, and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  actually  the  12,000  fisher  sailors, 
and  not  the  third  of  that  number,  who  profit  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
treasury.  In  fact,  the  operations  of  the  fisheries  are  indivisible,  and 
form  a  single  whole.  It  is  the  elasticity  given  by  exportation  to  the 
price  in  our  markets  which  alone  induces  the  fitting  out  so  many  ves- 
sels. Is  it  not  true,  if  the  bounties  did  not  aid  in  the  shipments  to  tl» 
colonies,  and  to  foreign  ports,  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries,  those  external  markets  would  be  closed  against 
us,  and  that  consequently  thereupon  the  French  marlcets  would  be  em- 
barrassed, and  prices  lowered  ? 

The  consequences  which  must  follow  fi-om  such  a  state  of  things  can 
be  easily  foreseen.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries -selling  in  France  only, 
because. all  exportation  would  be  impossible,  two-thirds  of  the  outma 
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would  cease.  It  may  be  said  that  there  would  be  even  a  greater 
.reduction  than  this,  and  that  France,  after  the  loss,  too  gi^eat  to  be  ap- 
.  preciated,  of  a  large  part  of  her  naval  enrolment,  would  have  eitlier 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  French  'fish,  or  else  admit  foreign  cod. 

As  we  have  observed,  messieurs,  the  fisheries  without  drying,  the 
operations  of  which  are  more  iimple  and  the  returns  larger,  employ  a 
much  smaller  number  of  sailors.  But,  again,  the  vessels  in  use  for  this 
•  purpose  employ  only  the  actukl  number  of  hands  necessary  for  the  nav- 
igation of  them;  and  it  may  be  said  of  this  fishery,  that  if  it  prepares 
fetu&r.men  for  thesea,  itforms  better  sailors,  the  elite  of  the  navy.  It  is 
pursued  principally  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  forty 
fathoms  of  water.  The  vessel  lies  at  anchor,  and  sends  out  her  boats 
every  day,  in  the  heaviest,  seas,  to  set,  and  again  take  up  the  lines.  Of 
all  Hnds  of  fishery  it  is  the  rudest  and  most  exposed. 

It  wouldseem  at  first  that  the  encouragements  given  to  it  should  be . 
equal  to  .those  given  to  the  fisheries  with  drying  and  the  island  fish- 
eries, since  on  the  one  hand  its  products  are  abundant,  and  more  capa- 
ble, owing  to  their  quality  of  sustaining  competition  against  foreign  pro- 
duce; and  on  the  other,  it  fimiishes  excellent  sailors  for  the  naval 
levies.  But  to  the  powerfiil  considerations  of  economy  which  have 
continually  governed  us,  and  led  us  to  reduce  rather  than  exceed  the 
amounts  of  the  encouragement  given  in  past  times,  is  added  this  reflec- 
tion— ^that  the  law  cannot  adopt  as  its  end  the  encoura.gemeiit  of  the 
trade  in  codfish.  This  branch  of  industry,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
could  have  no  title  above  any  other  to  require  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  if  it  did  not,  in  a  very  advantageous  proportion,  augment  the 
number  of  our  sailors.  In  this  point  of  view — the  only  one  which  can  be 
admitted  by  the  legislator — that  fishery  which  fiirnishes  the  most  sail- 
ors is  that  which  best  justifies  the  highest  encouragement.  Now,  the 
fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank,  without-drying,  is  the  best  school  for  sailors ; 
but  it  is  incontestable  that  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as 
well  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  offer  a  readier  and  more  efficacious 
means  of  recruiting  the  navy.  As  to  that  which  is  carried  on  upon  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  wifli  drying,  the  bounties  on  the  outfit  which 
it  enjoys  have  not  been  altered  since  1816.  It  has  always  been  fixed 
at  fifty  francs  per  man  for  each  of  the  crew.  The  law,  moreover,  im- 
poses on  all  vessels  fitted  out  with  this  destination,  the  obligation  of 
embarking  at  least  twenty  men  in  every  vessel  of  less  than  one  hundred 
tons  burden;  thirty  men  for  a  vessel  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  tons ;  and  fifty  men  for  a  vessel  fi-om  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  tons  upward.  It  is  this  fisheiy  which  employs  the  largest 
number  of  vessels,  and  which  is  most  favorable  to  enlistments.     In  it, 

Joung  men  from  fift:een  to  eighteen  years,  who  otherwise  would  never 
ave  thought  of  navigation,  go  on  board  as  cabin-boys  or  green-hands, 
and  make  several  voyages.  They  are  employed  in  the  work  ashore, 
and  in  drying  the  fish.  The  second  year  they  go  out  in  the  fishing 
boats  every  morning,  and  return  every  evening ;  by  this  means  they 
are  formed  gradually  to  continued  navigation.  After  three  years,  these 
young  men,  if  they  have  passed  the  age  of  sixteen  yesirs,  are  classed, 
and  belong  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  maiitime  lists. 
Beyond  question,  these  recruits  who  so  largely  swell  onr  fists  are,  at 
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■first,  but  very  imperfect  sailors;  there  are  even  some  who,  after  the 
three  voyages  required  previous  to  being  entered  on  the  lists,  give  up 
the  sea  as  an  employment ;  but  the  number  of  these  is  much  snlaller 
than  has  been  stated.  And  is  it  not  evident  that  our  population  on  the 
sea-bqard  would  enter  less  readily  upon  the  caxeer  of  seamen,  if,  m 
place  of  the  excitement  and  interest  wnich  their  eng-a.gement  in  the  fish- 
eries offers,  they  had  no  prospect  but  that  of  embarking  in  the  vessels 
of  state?  ; 

The  government  proposes  to  you  to  continue  the  bounty  of  fifty 
fiancs  a  man  for  the  crews  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
drying,  whether  carried  on  upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  at  St. 
,  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  where  the  conditions  and  method  of  fishing  are 
analogotm,  or  upon  the  Grand  Bank.  We  have  alluded  to  the  difficult- 
ies of  this  mode  of  fishing,  even  when  it  is  prosecuted  without  drying 
the  fish  caught- 

We  give  entire  approbation  to  these  propositions. 

The  bounty  on  the  fishing  without  drymg  in  the  Icelandic  seas,  is 
fixed  at  fifty  iirancs  per  man  for  each  of  the  crew,  since  the  law  of  June 
25,  1841.  .  We  have  retained  this  also,  on  the  recommendation  of  mes- 
sieurs the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  the  Marine.  No  fishery,  in  truth, 
is  more  suitable  for  the  formation  of  intTepid  sailors.  On  the  coast  of 
Newloundland  the  ship  is  lard  up  and  dismantled ;  on  the  Grand  Banks 
it  is  at  anchor;  in  Iceland  it  must  needs  be  under  sail  among  floating 
ice,  and  on  a  sea  continually  stormy  and  agitated..  The  fishing  is  prac- 
tised with  hand-lines,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
in  length;  the  fish,  instead  of  being  salted  in  bulk,  is  prepared  and 
salted  in  tuns  brought  irom  France.  The  cod  coming  fi^om  Iceland  tire 
not  dried;  this  fishery  only  furnishes  the  green  cod  consumed  in 
France,  and  thus  it  receives  no  benefit  on  the  bounties  for  exportation, 
The  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  not  having  increased  of  late  years,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of  this  fishery  are  not  consid- 
erable. . 

Six  vessels  only  have  been  sent  to  the  Dogger  Bank  since  1841.  We 
retain  the  bounty  of  15  francs  per  man  for  each,  of  the  crew,  which  is 
given  to  this  fishei-y,  carped  on  in  the  North  sea. 

Bounty  on  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. — According  to  the  law  of  1841, 
the  bounty  on  dry  codfish  sent  to  the  French  colonies,  whether  fi-om  the 
place  where  the  fish  is  caught  or  from  the  warehouse  in  France,  is  fixed 
at  22  francs  per  quintal.  The  law  proposes  to  reduce  this  amount  to  20 
francs  per  quintal;  and  we  approve  the  reduction.  The  same  law  of 
1841  assigns  a  bounty  of  14  francs  the  quintal  to  all  codfish  sent  into  trana- 
atlantic  countries.  A  decree  of  August  24, 184S,  raised  this  bounty  to  18 
francs.  The  present  project  proposes  to  render  it  equal  to  that  accorded 
to  fish  sent  to  the  French  colonies.  We  beHeve  this  new  proposal  to 
be  wisely  conceived,  and  likely  to  produce  very  beneficial  effects  on 
our  fisheries.  In  fact,  the  diminution  of  two  francs  per  quintal  in  the 
bounty  on  expoilations  to  our  colonial  possessions,  together  with  an 
augmentation  of  two  francs  in  favor  of  exportation  to  foreign  transat- 
lantic countiues,  will  tend  to  open  new  foreign  markets  to  us,  at  llie 
very  moment  when  the  political  and  commercid  situation  of  our  colo- 
nies leads  us  to  apprehend  a  decrease  of  their  ordinary  consumption.. 
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The  sacrifice  on  itie  part  of  tbe  treasury  will  not  be  augmented;  for  a 
considerable  quantity  of  codfish  was  re-exported  fi"om  our  colonies, 
afl:er  having  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  22  fi-ancs.  Tbe  shippers  would  no 
longer  have  an  interest  in  overstocking  our  colonial  markets  with  their 
produce,  since  the  bounty  wiH  be  no  higher  when  sent  there  than  when 
sent  to  Cuba  or  Brazil;  arid,  at  the  same  time,  the  exemption  from  all 
duties  in  our  colonies  guaranties  that  they  will  always  be  sufBciently 
supplied. 

The  prohibition  to  send  codfish  to  ports  at  which  there,  is  uo  French 
consul  forms  part  of  the  law  of  1841.  In  order  to  prevent  abuses,  the 
shippers  ai-e  obliged  to  furnish  a  certificate  proving  the  good  quality  of 
their  fish,  and  its  exEict  weight.  It  is  important  to  the  interest  of  tte 
treasury  that  tliese  certificates  should  be  made  by  a  government  officer, 
who  would  be  under  the  influence  of  responsibility  not  felt  by  men 
completely  unconnected  vntb  the  administration.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  port  of  any  consideration  at  which  there  is  not  a  French  consular 
agent. 

This  commission  has  considered  it  its  duty  to  admit  our  colonies  on 
the  western  coast  of  Afirica  to  the  benefit  of  the  same  bounties  accorded 
to  the  West  India  colonies,  and  has  especially  had  Senegal  in  view — a 
colony  too  often  overlooked  and  forgotten.  The  government  has  accept- 
ed this  addition  to  the  proposed  law. 

The  present  project  estabhshes  the  bounty  of  16  francs  on  exporta- 
tions  to  European  countries  and  to  foreign  States  on  the  Mediterranean, 
w^hich  the  law  of  1841  had  established  at  14  francs,  and  a  decree  of 
1848  had  raised  to  18  francs.  This  reduction  in  favor  of  the  treasury 
we  do  not  consider  likely  to  militate  against  our  exportation  to  those 
countries.  In  concurrence  with  the  government,  we  include  Tuscany 
in  this  category;  but  we  except  fi^om  it  Sardinia,  where  ancient  and 
well-assured  relations  permit  us  to  reduce  the  protection  to  12  francs. 

Upon  the  whole,  messieurs,  the  scale  of  bounties  which  we  above 
propose  to  you  promises  the  treasury  a  saving  of  300,000  francs,  pro- 
vided that,  in  spite  of  our  fears  of  its  decrease,  our  exportations  of  cod- 
fish remain  equal  to  what  they  have  been  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  second  article  of  the  proposed  law  retains  the  obligation  that 
each  vessel  shall  have  a  minimum  of  crew  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  ship.  This  measure,  which  was  established  in  1832,  on  the  request 
of  the  shipmasters  themselves,  is  at  once  preservative  of  their  interests 
and  those  of  maiitime  enlistment,  the  essential  object  of  all  the  protec- 
tion to  the  fisheries. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  has  declared  to  us  that  the  minimumg  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  judiciously  regulated,  and  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  modifying  them,  the  administration  having  had,  thus,  far,  no 
reason  to  complain  of  any  abuses.  The  commission  has  therefore  ap- 
proved the  minimums  as  they  are  now  established,  adding,  that  if,  m 
the  course  of  the  term  which  you  propose  to  fix  lor  the  duration  of  the 
law,  the  necessity  of  augmenting  them  shall  become  evident,  ihe  gov- 
ernment shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  their  increase. 

The  vessels  sent  to  the  fisheries  without  drying,  having  salt  on  board — 
that  is  to  say,  in  Iceland  and  on  the  Grand  Bank — are  never  subjected  |» 
the  ordinance  respecting  minimums :  they  embark  at  theitown  pleasure^ 
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such  nurnher  of  men  as  their  crew  as  they  deem  advisable  for  navi- 
gating and  fishing.  Their  crews  are  less  numerous,  because  they  have 
no  need,  like  the  vessels  fishing  on  the  coelsI,  to  employ  hands  in  the 
operation  of  drying  fish  ashore ;  but  all  the  men  being  mariners,  all  con- 
tribute alike  to  the  naval  enrolment.  These  vessels  are  compelled  to 
bring  back  to  France  the  entire  produce  of  their  fisheries-  Several 
ports  on  the  channel,  which  fit  out  especially  for  the  fisheries  without 
drying,  have  many  limes  complained  of  the  absolute  prohibition  to  sell 
any  part  of  their  cargoes  at  the  seat  of  the  fisheries,  or  to  store  them  at 
St.  Pieri'e,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  thence  to  colonial  or  foreign  markets. 
It  is  understood  that  the  object  of  this  prohibition  is  to  disallow  the 
great  bounty  (formerly  22  fiancs,  henceforth  30  fi-ancs)  to  vessels,  which, 
not  being  subject  to  the  regulations  respecting  a  minimum  number  of 
crew,  do  not  contribute  so  largely  lo  the  naval  enrolment.  It  may  be 
observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  vessels  form  the  best  sailors.; 
and  there  are  circumstances  under  which  the  absolute  compulsion  to 
bring  back  the  produce  of  their  fishery  to  France  may  prove  ruinous 
to  their  operations. 

Messieurs  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  the  Marine  have  enter- 
tained this  view  of  the  case,  and  have  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  grant  the  liberty  desured,  under  certain  conditions, 
which  will  prevent  the  abuses  that  might  otherwise  creep  in.  Your 
commission  proposes  to  you  to  provide  by  law  that  a  regulation,  made 
and  published  by  the  government,  shall  declare  under  what  circum- 
stances the  warehousing  of  fish  at  St.  Pierre  shall  be  permitted,  and 
the  conditions  which  shall  regulate  warehousing.  The  fishery  at  the 
Grand  Bank,  without  drying,  decreases  under  the  bounty  of  30  francs. 
Not  being  able,  however,  to  ask  further  sacrifices  of  the  treasury,  we 
wish  to  reanimate  the  outfit  of  these  vessels,  which  it  is  so  importaht 
to  presei-ve,  by  other  means.  The  third  article  stipulates  that  the 
bounty  on  the  crew  shall  be  paid  but  once  during  the  season,  even  il' 
the  vessel  should  make  several  voyages.  This  wise  disposition  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  having  the  same  men  counted  twice  in  the 
same  year.  The  same  article  prohibits  the  payment  of  the  bounty  to 
any  men  but  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  maritime  enrolment  through 
the  gradations  required  by  law,  or  to  those  who,  having  been  inscribed 
therein,  conditionally,  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
previously  to  the  date  of  sailing. 

The  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  being 
classed — that  is  to  say,  without  having  made  three  voyages — are  less 
e-asily  trained  to  the  habits  of  the  sea.  The  profession  of  a  mariner  is 
one  which  must  be  adopted  while  young;  and  if  the  bounties  were  ac- 
corded to  men  of  above  twenty-five  years,  and  not  classed,  the  law 
would  fail  in  one  of  its  most  important  ends — ^that,  namely,  of  creating 
a.class  of  men  especially  suitable  for  enrolment  in  the  navy.  It  is  right 
and  fit,  therefore,  that  the  projected  law  should  exclude  such  men  from 
the  receipt  of  the  bounty. 

.  The  fourth  article  requires  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  the 
cod  shall  be  in  fit  condition  for  consumption  as  food.  This  provision  of 
the  law  cannot  but  obtain  general  approbation.  The  fifth  article  admits 
simple  coasters  to  the  right  of  carrying  codfish,  and  receiving  the  boun- 
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ties  allowed  on  the  exportytion  of  the  same  to  ports  and  markets.  This 
righl  is  accorded  by  the  laws  tiow  existing.  At  present  the  law  per- 
mits every  mariner  who  shall  have  made  five  fishing  voyages  on  the 
coasts  of  Iceland,  the  two  last  as  an  officer,  to  be  deemed  capable  of 
commanding  a  fishing  vessel  in  the  same  seas. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  government  project  abrogates  this  privilege, 
and  reserves  the  command  oi  such  vessels  exclusively  to  captains  in 
foreign  voyages,  and  the  mastei's  of  coasters ;  this  provision  to  date  fi-om 
Januai-y  1,  XS52.  The  chamber  of  commerce  af  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
where  vessels  ai-e  specially  fitted  out  for  the  Iceland  fishery,  has  pro- 
tested strongly  against  this  provision.  Its  adoption — so  tliey  say — ^would 
act  runinously  on  the  Icelandic  fisheiy.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  annuaEy  sent  to  sea,  fifteen,  at  most,  are  commEmded  by  the 
masters  of  coasters,  who  quit  that  hard  and  laborious  navigation  when 
they  find  an  occasion  to  take  command  of  tnerchant  vessels.  In  truth, 
it  is  our  opinion,  messieurs,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Icelandic  fisheries 
require  practical  experience,  and  the  endurance  of  privations  of  all  kinds 
to  whicn  mariners,  who  have  become  masters  of  fishing  craft,  ai^ 
accustomed  from  their  chQdhood,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
axlvisable  to  deprive  these  devoted  and  gallant  men  of  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  station  which  more  experienced  mariners  are  for  the  most 
p'ait  indifferent  to  acquii-e ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the  security  of 
navigation  with  the  facilities  required  by  commercial  interests,  and 
asked  for  by  a  whole  class  of  sailors,  we  propose  to  you  to  suppress  all 
conditions  with  reference  to  date,  and  to  add  to  the  first  article  these 
words :  "if  he  shall  prove  himself  to  have  such  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession as  will 'be  sutficient  for  the  security  of  navigation."  A  ministe- 
rial decree  of  1840  has  already  made  an  examination  of  masters  of  fish- 
ing vessels  obligatory;  the  new  law  will  only  confirm,  by  rendering 
legal,  a  usage  already  established.  The  fourth  article  reproduces  the 
provisions  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  law  of  April  22,  1838,  adding  to 
it  a  provision  by  which  the  government  will  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
period  during  which  each  vessel  shall  remain  oa  the  fishing  gi^ounds. 

'  Your  commission  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  such  periotls  should 
be  lawfiiUy.determinedi  but  while  admitting  the  article,  it  desires  that 
such  period  should  be  so  limited  as  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  fisherman's  operations,  in  regard  to  the  bounties. 

SBCONB  HEAD. 

The  second  head  of  the  project  presented  by  the  government  relates 
to  the  salt  to  be  used  in  the  fisheries. 

Your  commission,  messieurs,  has  carefully  examined  the  provisions 
under  this  head.  It  has  examined  many  individuals  representing  the 
nianufactures  of  the  different  kinds  of  sailt,  and  several  delegates  from 
the  outfitters  of  vessels  interested  in  the  matter ;  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, the  commission  has  come  to  the  opinion  that,  pending  the 
existence  of  a  special  inquiry  into  the  manufacture  of  salt,  with  which 
a'cdmmiftee  by  you  appointed  is  at  this  moment  engaged,  it  is  our 
duty  to  strike  out  of  a  special  law  on  fisheries,  any  propositions  which 
might  thereafter  be  modified  by  general  legislation.  We  limit  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  affirming  the  legislation  wliich  actually  directs  the 
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use  of  Ihe  various  kinds  of  salt  to  be  employed  in  the  curing  of  codfish,' 
without  anticipating,  by  any  particular  definition,  the  final  conclusion 
at  -which  the  Assembly  may  arrive  in  regard  to  salt. 

We  are  the  more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  holding  ourselves  to 
this  reservation,  since  the  government  has  declared  to  us,  since  the  . 
presentation  of  the  project,  that  it  was  its  intention  to  sti^ike  out  the 
exemption  which  the  — -. —  article  seemed  to  insure  to  the  codfish  im- 
ported into  France  from  the  fishing  places,  and  that  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  prove,  as  well  for  such  fish  as  for  that  exported  to  the  colonies 
or  ibreign  markets,  that  it  was  cured  with  salt  of  French  manufacture, . 
or  with  salt  which  had  paid  duty  as  at  present. 

The  second  head  is,  therefore,  merely  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of 
1848,  which  is  useless.  But  you  will  agree  with  us,  messieurs,  that  if 
the  existing  legislation  on  the  character  of  the  salt  should  be  modified 
unfevorably  to  the  cod-fishing  interests,  the  scale  of  bounties  which  we 
have  calculated  on  deductions  from  facts  now  existing,  must  be  es- 
tablished proportionably  to  the  reduction  which  the  augmentation  of 
the  duties  of  salt  may  occasion. 

Upon  the  foregoing  report  the  National  Assembly  of  France  passed 
the  law  therein  mentioned  on  the  22d  July,  1851,  which  was  otijcialty 
pubhshed  on  the  22d  August  last. 

This  law  provides  that  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1858,  until  the  - 
30th  June,  1861,  the  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  cod-fishery 
shall  be  as  follows : 

.    BOUNTIES    TO    THE    CREW. 

1.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  (with  drying,)  whether 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  or  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  50  francs. . 

3.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  surrounding 
Iceland,  without  drying,  50  francs. 

3.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod-fisherj'  on  the  Grand  Bank, 
without  drying,  30  francs. 

4.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  15 
irancs. 

BOUNTIES    ON    THE    PHODUCTS    OF    THE    FISHERIES. 

,1.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  directly  from  the  place 
where  the  same  is  caught,  or  from  the  warehouse  in  France  lo  French 
colonies  in  America  or  India,  or  to  the  French,  estabUshments  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  or  to  trEins-Atlantic  countries,  provided  the  same 
are  landed  at  a  port  where  there  is  a  French  consul,  per  quintal  met- 
rique,  egual  to  two  hundred  aiid  twenty  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdujpois, 
twenty  fi"ancs. 

2.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  either  direct  from  the  place 
where  caught,  or  fi-om  ports  in  France,  to  European  countries  or  for- 
eign States  within  the  Mediterranean,  except  Sardinia  and  Algeria,  per 
quintal  metrique,  sixteen  francs. 

3.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  either  to  French  colonies  in 
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America  or  India,  or  to  trans-Atlantic  countiies,  from  ports  in  France, 
without  being  warehoused,  per  quintal  metrique,  sixteen  franca. 

4.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  direct  from  the  place  where 
caught,  or  from  the  ports  of  France,  to  Sardinia  or  Algeria,  per  quintal 
metrique,  twelve  francs. 


5.  Cod  livers  which  French  fishing  vessels  may  bring  into  France  as 
the  product  of  their  fishery,  per  quintal  metrique,  twenty  franca. 

From  the  foregoing  state  of  bounties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
some  grounds  for  the  fears  entertained  by  the  fishermen  of  New  Eng- 
land, that  the  cod  caught  bythe  French  at  Newfoundland  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  principal  markets  of  .the  United  States,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  bounty  of  twenty  francs  on  the  French  quintal  metrique, 
which  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois,  very 
nearly  equal  to  two  dollars  per  American  quintjil  of  one' hundred  and 
twelve  pounds — a  sum  almost  equal  to  what  our  fishermen  obtain  for 
their  dned  fish  when  brought  to  market. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  French  prosecute  their 
deep-sea  fisheries,  the  following  returns  are  presented.  They  are 
translations  from  the  official  returns  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  National  Assembly,  and  have,  therefore,  the  highest  of- 
ficial authority. 
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No.  2. 


The  account  of  the  sums  paid  as  hounties  to  the  crcu>s  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  cod  fishery  of  France  in  the  years  1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846,  and 
1S47. 


place  of  fishery. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846; 

1847. 

Coast  of  Newfoundland . . 
St,  Petera  and  Mic|uelon- 
GnaiaBaQk,(ariedfieK). 
Grand  Bank,  (green  Bah) 

Francs. 

333,650 
10,450 
89,250 
5], 780 
51,200 

Francs. 
307,850 
0,600 
66,250 
58,410 
^,950 
360 

311,500 
17,500 
63,450 
49,  KO 
75,600 

Francs. 

333,500 
3,050 
82,400 
43,410 
66,150 

Francs. 
333,300 
2,550 
107,  000 
42,360 
72,900 

Francs. 
369,900 
3,300 
102,600 
35,520 

526,330 

505,430 

517,370 

528,510 

558,  no 
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No.  4. 


Refwnof  the  qxiantiiy  of  dried  cod  exported  direct  from  the  place  where 
caught  to  the  colonies  of  France,  with  the  rate  and  amount  of  bounty 
paid  thereon,  in  the  years  1842  to  1850  inclusive. 


Years. 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

1 

< 

■3 

f 

S3 
110 

sa 

190 
115 

liJG 

Friaies. 
23 
23 
39 
S2 
22 

e,  366, 049 
7.943.377 
7,591,477 
9,538,033 
9,^69,153 
9,S66.996 

l,40li.5».30 
1,747.512.94 
1,669.684  94 
2.  OIW,  367.26 
2, 171. 313.61 
2,051,760,72 

72,213 

1845 

79.483 
92,443 

642 



50,675,078 

11,139,098.83 

107 
68 

84 
SI 
107 

102 

aa 

93 
22 

a, 445. 846 
•    e,46H,0i4 

5,838,693 
5,375,637 
5,544,399 

7,723,550 

J,P56,.5I6  .S3 
1,808,09^.94 

1,284,512.35 
1,160,640.14 
1,219,767.36 

1,69^,030.35 

Averago  of  preceiling  period . 

104,234 

C9,508 
57,974 

1949 

Averai^e  of  eight  years— 
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Relum  of  the  quantity  of  dried  end  of  French  catch  exported  from  the 
warehouse  in  France  to  French  colonies,  in  the  years  1842  to  1850, 
inclusive,  and  the  amount  of  bounty  paid  thereon. 


Years. 

.1- 

1 

1 

S3 

a 
1 

1 

la 

121 
116 
173 
W2 
109 
63 

29 
S3 

23 
S9 

aa 

22 

miogramraes. 
3.759,988 
4,3811,036 
4,383,355 
5,37Q,28S 
3,696,354 
2,977,965 

897,156.76 
963,607.93 
964,118.10 

1,181,903.93 
813, 197,88 

.   655,152.30 

33,911 

833 

94,568,804 

5,405,135.88 

139 

68 

87 
119 
94 

IS9 

22 
93 
32 

4.C94,80O 
3,580,05(1 

2.456.819 
3.169.766 
1,936,387 

3,773,347 

900,855.98 
914,434.00 

536.098.53 
695.^08.5^ 
426,005.14 

829,630.00 

30,533 
5d,646 

Average  ol  preceding  period . 

Mean  of  eight  year8-1843 
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Return  of  the  quantity  of  dried  cod  of  French  catch  exported  from  the 
.  ports  and  curing  places  of  France  to  French  colonies  in  the  years  1842 
to  1850,  inclusive,  and  amount  of  bnun'y  ihcreon. 


Years. 

i 
■ss. 

1 
1 

8 

1. 

1  ^ 

< 

ll 
ll 

•< 

31 
47 

3 

16 
16 
16 
16 
IG 
IG 

7GG,9I3 
385,037 
&14,873 
231. 9S7 
761.Sfi3 
47,909 

F.-ancs. 
129,940.96 

61,604.3-2 
101,579.59 

37,005.93 

121.898.08 

7.655.44 

Kilogrammes. 
17,429 

13,420 

13,507 

12, 173 

iai6 

33, 194 

23,954 

166 

a,e:j7,87i 

431,984.94 

Aniiuol  BverBge 

*'S'A''Tal5;"".''!r.''; 

m 

17 

31 

41 
27 

29 

16 
16 

16 

471, 3ia 
276,423 
556,504 

era,  r>79 

GG!,838 
531,007 

75.330.70 

50,688.00 

89,040.72 
138.  189.73 
105,894.16 

84,903,96 

18,768 

Average  of  eight  yoara— 1813 
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685 


^M  account  of  the  amount  of  bounties  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  France  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  from  1842  to  1849, 
inclusive. 


Years. 

Cod  fiehcrj'. 

Whale  fishery. 

Toml. 

Franes. 
3,395,385.18 
3,923,  518,  J6 
4,079,2fi0.84 
4,765,646.96 
4,481,531,36 
3,76y.6.ie.58 
3,4,13,446,111 
3.(i44,;i37.33 

JVlTOCJ. 

Frolics. 

461,455 
.527,938 
234,  602 
296,611 
277,845 
89,948 

35 
6!l 
76 
06 
40 
40 

4,038,513.98 

3,835,778,85 

31.381,314.42 

Anaaal  average  during  the  above  eighl  years,  4,226,172.88  francs. 
Note. — The  amount  of  boandea  paid  in  France  up  to  ihe  lal  day  of  Deecmber,  1851, 


Total 2, 809,  65  4 .  52 
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APPENDIX, 


Having  described  in  previous  portions  of  this  reporl  the  various  works 
which  compose  our  system  of  artificial  improvements,  a  brief  notice  of 
the  internal  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  country,  which  may  be  said 
to  he  the  result  of  these  works  in  connexion  with  our  unrivalled  natural 
channels  of  trade — our  navigable  lakes  and  rivers;  the  general  charac- 
ter and. direction  of  this  commerce;  its  progressive  development,  and 
present  and  prospective  magnitude;  the  influence  it  has  exerted  in  the 
eidvancement  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  the  re- 
lation that  some  of  our  leading  staples  bear  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
trade — forms  an  appropriate  sequel  to  be  considered  in  this  Appendix. 

The  great  facilities  which  are  offered  by  the  topographical  features 
of  the  country  for  a  vast  and  extended  domestic  commerce,  were  fore- 
seen at  an  early  period  of  its  history.  The  wonderful  sagacity  of 
Washington  discovered  and  predicted  the  result  which  t!ie  people 
have  within  a  comparatively  few  years  achieved.  When,  in  17S3,  he 
proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  valley  to  Fort  Stanwix,  the  present  site  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  from  thence,  over  the  route  now  occupied  by  the 
Erie  canal,  to  the  waters  of  Wood  creek,  which  flow  into  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  he  gave  the 
following  expression  to  this  glowing  thought:  "Taking  a  contempla- 
.  tive  and  extensive  view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  the  United 
Stales,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  diffusion  and  im- 
portance of  it,  and  with  the  power  of  that  Providence  who  had  dealt 
his  favor  to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand.  Would  to  God  we  ma.y  have 
wisdom  to  improve  them." 

Our  natioaal  progress  has  undoubtedly  far  transcended  all  that  the 
"Father  of  his  Country"  dared  ever  to  hope  or  desire.  Our  natural 
avenues  have  been  improved,  and  ai'tificial  ones  have  been  constructed, 
allowing  the  free,  rapid,  and  cheap  movement  of  the  products  of  national 
industry  in  every  direction,,  and  the  producer  and  consumer  in  every 
portion  of  the  country  are  brought  into  convenient  connexion  with  each 
otter.  By  opening  easy  access  to  markets,  the  development  of  our 
resources  has  been  stimulated  to  an  extraordmary  degree.  The  re- 
sults obtained  can  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  by  copying  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  celebrated  Treasury  Report  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  of  1847-'48,  in  which  he  says: 

"  The  value  of  our  pi-oducts  exceeds  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Our  population  doubles  once  in  every  S3  years,  and  our  products  quad 
ruple  in  the  same  period.  Of  this  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
only  about  $150,000,000  arc  exported  abroad,  leaving  ^2,850,000,000 
at  home,  of  which  at  least  $500,000,000  are  annually  interchanged  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  tfnion.     Under  this  system,  the  lai'ger 
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the  area,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  climate,  soil  and  products,  the 
more  extensive  is  the  commerce  wnich  must  exist  between  the  States, 
and  the  greater  the  value  of  the  Union.  We  see  then,  here,  under  the 
system  of  free  trade  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  an  interchange  of 
products  of  the  annual  value  of  at  least  $500,000,000  among  our  twen- 
ty-one millions  of  people,  whilst  our  total  exchanges,  including  imports 
and  exports,  wiih  all  the  world  beside,  containing  a  population  of  a 
thousand  millions,  were,  last  year,  $305,3  94,860." 

The  following  tables  wiU  exhibit  something  of  the  productions  and 
vEdue  of  the  country  in  1850,  and  of  its  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
in  1S51.  These  tables  have  been  compiled  from  various  authentic  and 
official  sources,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  nearest  approximation 
to  correctness  that  can  be  had  under  the  present  system  of  procuring 
statistics, 

The  following  statements  show  the  trade  and  commerce,  population, 
treasury  receipts,  &c.,  of  the  country,  for  several  years  : 

Average  yearly  imports,  1821  to  1826,  inclusive,  specie 

omitted $74,554,315 

Average  yearly  imports,  1891  to  1836,  inclusive,  specie 

included 80,878,348 

Average  yearly  imports,  1848  to  1852,  inclusive,  specie 

omitted 176,247,101 

Average  yearly  imports,  1848  to  1852,  indusive,  specie 

included 181,966,579 

Average  yearly  exports,  1821  to  1826,  inclusive,  specie 

omitted 69,439,785 

Average  yearly  exports,  1821  to  1826,  inclusive,  specie 

included 77,49 1,843 

Average  yearly  exports,  1848  to  1852,  inclusive,  specie 

omitted 155,760,131 

Average  yearly  exports,  1848  to  1853,  inclusive,  specie 

included 175,943,360 

Tonnage  in  1821 1,298,958  tons. 

ein  1852 4,138,441  tons. 
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Recerjils  into  the  Trea-mnj  from  customs  and  oilier  sources. 
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Yeai'. 

Ct... 

Tutal  fi'om  iill  sources. 

1800 

S9, 080,333 
8,583,309 
16,005,013 

$12,451,184 

1810.... 

1S20 

20,881,493 

1831. 

$13,004,447 
17,589,761 
19,088,433 . 
17,878,325 
20,098,713 

20,381,212 
26,840,858 

1825 

87,659,079 

107,468,866 

17,531,936 

$21,922,391 
24,224,441 
28,465,337 
29,032,508 
16,214,957 

31,865,661 
33,948,426 
21,791  935 

1S34. 

119,859,534 

143,976,864 

25,971,907 

28,795,373 

1847  . 

§23,747,864 
31,757,070 
28,346,738 
39,668,686 
49,017,567 
47,339,326 

$52,025,989 

1849 

59,663,097 

1850 

47,421,748 

1851 . . 

53,312,979 

1853.  J 

49,728,386 

tncrtcse  tn  custom  receipts. 


Customi 


SS,5S3,309  j 
15,005,612  \ 
21,922,391  j 
13,499,503  5 
39,068,686 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  ISSO,  the  population  of  the  United  States  wag 
23,263,000,  and  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  preceding  ten  yea.rs, 
with  an  average  immigration  of  150,000  per  annum,  was  shown  to  be 
Ahout  three  and  one-fifth  per  cent,  annually.  At  this  rate  of  progress, 
the  inhabitants  hadincreased  to  85,237,000  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1853. 
But  during  the  intervening  time  there  had  arrived  from  Europe  990,000 
immigrants,  which  was  604,000  above  the  average  for  the  same  length 
of  time  during  the  previous  decennial  term.  This  excess  being  added 
to  the  natural  increase,  and  to  the  nmnber  of  imjnigrants  who  had  ar- 
rived upon  the  average  beibre  mentioned,  the  result  shows  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  was 
i;5,S41,000,  representing,  an  increase  ot  2,578,000,  somewhat  over 
eleven  per  cent.,  during  the  thirty-one  monlhs  preceding.  This  increase 
of  population  is  probably  greater  than  the  ratio  which  ought  to  be  as- 
sumed in  estimating  the  advance  of  the  country  in  respect  to  its  pitip- 
crty,  productions,  and  material  resources  in  general.  Ten  per  cent. 
may  be  adopted  as  a  truer  ratio,  and  upon  this  basis  of  computation 
and  comparison  ihe  folloTVing  tables  have  been  prepared. 
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Valuation  of  real  and  jisrsonal  estate  of  the  inlwhitants  of  the  United  States 
for  the  years  ending.  June  1,  1850,  and  December  31,  1S52,  together  with 
the  average  amount  to  each  mhaiitant. 


States  and  TeiTitorien. 


Populatiou  of 
eadi  State 
Jaunarj  1, 


AverHge  real 
Had  person- 
»tl  properly 


Mnine 

New  Hampsliire . . 

Vecmout 

Hasaaclmaetts 

£hode  Maud 

ConneotiGut 

Mew  York . 

New  Jer.'Cj 

Peaasylvania 

Delnwfire 

Marykad 

Yirginia 

NorftCarolifla... 

Sootii  Carolina 

Geo!^--' 

Florida 

Alabama 

MissSsaippi 

I^uisiana 

Tesns 

ArKnDsas 


Cali&rma... 

IHstjiot  of  Columbia  -  - 
Minaesota  Territory . .  - 

Utali  Territorr 

Oregon.  Temtory 

New  Meaioo 


Aggregate. 


$129,777,571 
103,G59,S35 
»3, 205. 049 


165,707,980 
1,081),  309,916 
200,000,000 
722,486,120 
18,653^053 
219,217,364 
430,701,082 
226,800,473 
288,357,694 
'*5, 425, 714 


92,8 


J,  270 


8,204,3 
238,951,]  30 
233,998,764 
53,740,473 
39,  841,  (K5 


42,056,595 
33,161,873 
14, 018, 874 


$135, 055,  333 
114,018,118 
101,425,553 
630,676,514 

88, 559, 673 
171,378,778 
1,188,  340,  ir 
220,000,000 
794,734,733 

20,517,358 
241, 139, 100 
473,771,190 
349, 480, 519 
317, 083, 463 
368,968,285 
"  35, 148;  497 


8,014,5E 


43,8 


1,127 


221,371,354 
331,791,301 
555,198,732 
65, 765,  980 
229,915,290 


171,8 


1,506 


1,103,883 
163, 769 
411,578 

3,438,107 
643,406 

2,566,0^ 
101,603 


742,042 

1,005,658 

37,015 

856,554 


1,097,141 
945, 131 
757,067 


In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  statement,  the  tables  of  the  sev- 
enth census  have  been  strictly  iblloweil,  and  the  general  rates  of  in- 
crease, both  for  population  and  property,  found  to  have  obtained 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  thirty-one  months,  have  been 
appHed  to  each  State,  though,  of  course,  some  States  have  advanced 
much  more  rapidly  than  ouiers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
real  and  personal  property  is  considerably  undervalued  ^in  the  census 
report.     Tills  will  be  illustrated  by  the  ibllowing  compa!rison  of  prop- 
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ertj  and  weaith  among  the  urban  and  rural  population.     It  appears' 

from  the  census  that — 

140  cities  and  towns,  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  each, 

contain  a  population  of 2,860,000 

Towns  and  villages  of  over  200  inhabitants  (estimated) —     1,140,000 

Total  population  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  United 

States 4,000,000 

Total  rural  population 19,963,000 

23,203,000 

The  foiu-  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

and  Boston,  contain  a  population  of. 1,21 4,000 

Amount  of  real  aiid  personal  property §702,000,000 

Average  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  to  each 

individual  in  the  above  cities $578 

Aggregate  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  owned 

by  residents  in  cities,  towns,  tind  villages $2,312,000,000 

The  average  amount  of  personal  property  owned  by  each  inhabitant 
of  cities  and  towns  appears  to  be  $166.  If  the  average  among  the 
rural  free  population  be  about  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  aggre- 
gate distribnted  among  that  class  is  $2,660,000,000.  The  total  amount 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  June,  1850, 
therefore,  may  be  thus  stated: 

Value  of  farms,  plantations,  live  stock,  farming  imple- 
ments, materials,  &c $4,599,364,000 

Personal  estate,  other  than  above,  owned  by  the  rural 

population.  .J 2,660,000,000 

Real  and  personal  property  owned  in  cities,  towns, 

and  villages 2,312,000,000 

United  States  and  State  stocks  owned  in  the  United 

States,  representing  public  property  and  not  taxed         100,000,000 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ill  1850 9,071,364,000 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  increase  of  prices  since  June,  1850  907,136,4^0 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  increase  in  the  amount  of  property  907,136,4(50 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  January  1, 

1853 10,885,636,800 

The  subjoined  table  is  designed  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  quantity  and  value  of 
crops  are  first  presented,  and  next  the  several  items  which  are  supposed 
to  constitute  the  fixed  capital  of  the  agricultural  interest.  It  has  been 
thought  proper  to  assign  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  live  stock  to  the 
column  of  annual  production,  as  that  is  probably  the  rate  of  yearly  in- 
crease. The  remainder,  together  with  the  value  of  farms  and  farming 
implements  and  machineiy,  should  obviously  be  reckoned  as  capital. 
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In  ascertniniiirr  the  average  price  of  crops,  those  of  the  New  York  Price 
Current  i'oT  January,  1853,  have  been  taken,  and  a  deduction  there- 
from of  fifteen  per  cent,  has  been  made,  to  cover  expenses  of  transport- 
ation and  commercial  charges.  Where  special  circumstances  require 
a  departure  from  this  rule,  they  are  noticed  in  the  remarks  appended  to 
the  table. 

Tahle  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  productions  of  ogriculture  in  the 
Lnited  States  for  the  year  1S52. 
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HKMARKS  UrON  THE  AGltlCULTUKAL  TABLE. 

1.  The  crop  year  of  1849,  to  which  the  returns  of  the  seventh  c 
iipply,  Wfis  reported  nearly  all  over  the  countr'^  as  a  season  of  "  short 
crop."  Investigations  nndertaken  by  State  legislaTwes  and  agricultural 
societies  prove  mat  the  aggregate  production  of  wheat  reported  in  the 
census  tables  was  below  the  average  by 'at  least  30,000,000  of  bushels. 
That  amount  has  been  added  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison  for  ascer- 
taining the  crop  of  the  past  year,  as  given  in  tlie  foregoing  table. 

8.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  assumed  as  the  production  of  .1852,  ex- 
hibits an  increase  of  more  than  forty  per  cent,  on  that  of  1849.  This 
result  is  ascertained  fi'om  commercial  statements,  and  circulars,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question. 

3.  The  cotton  crop  of  1852  is  estimated  at  3,235,000  bales  of  .the 
average  weight  of  400  pounds,  and  the  average  price  for  the  year  is 
assumed  at  ten  cents  per  poimd.  The  quantity  wiU  probably  exceed 
that  given  in  the  table.  Able  statistical  writers.have  made  calculations 
showing  the  probability  of  such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  this 
great  slajtle  as  will  bring  up  the  ci'op  of  1S60  to  1,720,000,000  pounds. 

4.  The  census  returns  of  1850  showed  a  small  decrease  of  the  potato 
crop  as  compared  with  1840.  This  was  owing  to  the  disease  called 
the  potato  rot.  That  disease  is  said  to  be  disappearing,  arid  it  is  con- 
sidered safe  to  assume  the  production  of  the  past  year  as  about  equal  to 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  no  such  cause  of  retrogression  occurred 
during  the  course  of  the  late  decennial  term, 

5.  The  census  tables  imdoubtedly  present  an  estimate  of  the  wine 
crop  very  far  below  the  truth.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  vintage  of 
1S49  yielded  more  than  the  whole  quantity  assigned  to  the  United  States. 
Since  that  year,  numerous  "(dneyards  along  the  Ohioi  in  Missouii,  and  else- 
where— some  of  them  of  large  extent — have  been  brought  into  a  con 
dition  to  add  largely  to  the  production  of  the  country  in  this  article 
Caiitbmia  and  New  iWexico,  also,  reported  as  producing  more  than  a 
quarter  of  all  the  wine  of  the  United  States,  must  become  fertile  wine 


6. '  The  value  of  the  produce  of  market  gardens  h  much  understated  in 
the  census  returns.  The  class  of  produce  coming  under  this  designa- 
tion includes  the- whole  of  soole  highly  important  crops,  as  beets,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  melons,  tomatoes,  besides  numerous 
minor  prodiictions  which,  are  separately  of  small  account,  but  collect- 
ively ajuount  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  estimate  in  the  table,  is  a  mod- 
erate one. 

7.  The  price  of  hay  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  year  1362,  was 
between,  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  But  the  quantity  of 
this  bulky  article  entering  into  the  trade  of  the  country  is  relatively  so 
small,  and  the  expense  of  its  ti'ansportation  to  a  market  is  so  consid- 
erable in  comparison  witli  its  original  value,  that  the  arbitrary  sum  of 
$12  50,  or  less  than  half  the  selling  price  in  New  York,  has  been  as- 
sumed as  the  average  in  the  country  at  large. 

8,  The  item  of  the  value  of  hides  and  peltries  is  a  very  important 
'one,  amounting  doubtless  to  many  millions  of  doUai-s;  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  included  in  the  value  of  animEils  slaughtered,      _^ 
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9,  The  estimates  for  poultry,  featbera,  milk,  and  eggs,  of  which  arti- 
cles no  returns  tire  found  in  the  census  tables  of  1850,  may  seem  to  many 
extravagant;  but  the  gross  amount  is  equal  to  an  average  of  only  some 
twelve  or  fitieen  dollars  to  each  farming  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  undoubtedly  very  considerably  within  the  truth. 

10.  Too  high  an  importance  has  been  sometimes  attached  to  the 
residuum  of  crops  as  an  integral  part  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  tlie 
United  States.  In  oiEcial  tables  heretofore  published,  the  value  of  such 
portions  of  tbe  produce  of  the  field  and  forest  as  are  not  susceptible,  in 
the  usual  course  of  trade,  of  a  transfer  to  market,  and  must  be  con- 
sumed on  the  fai-m,  has  been  given  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  value 
has  been  already  expressed  in  that  of  live  stock,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  constinied.  It  would  obviously  answer  no  good  purpose 
to  give  prominence  to  what  has  been  thus  disposed  of  as  an  independ- 
ent item  in  our  annual  productions.  But  straw,  corn-husks,  and  some 
other  substances  which  come  under  this  classification,  are  extensively 
used  in  the  minor  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  will  bear  the  val- 
uation assigned  to  them  in  the  table. 
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The  followhig  statcjnents  show  ike  number  oj  ni/iniijactuung  cdahhihments 
in  the  United  States,  tlie  amount  of  law  matettaU  used,  the  capital  ira- 
vested.  and,  the  total  value  of  products,  a^cotdmg  to  the  tmsjM  of  1860. 


Kamo  of  States. 

No.  ofeatab- 

Value  of  law 

Capitil  mve  toil 

VhUi*'  of  mnu  J 

lisbmeats. 

materia 

piodiutB. 

SI  in 

3  J  7 

$13,555,806 

414,760,453 

$34,664,135 

N       H     pi 

1  in 

12,745,466 

13,242,114 

23,164,503 

1     m 

I    -ii 

4,172,552 

5,001,377 

3, 570, 020 

M    sa  1       W 

8    5J 

85,856,771 

83,357,642 

151,137,143 

D             fi  i 

591 

5,583,650 
23,539,397 

6, 606, 849 

C  nn    ti    t 

23,"  589, 397 

45,  no.  102 

D          fih  n 

aa 

1,986,300 

3, 004. 483 

^  wi  t 

■i5o3 

134,^5,674 

99,904,405 

237,597.249 

N  wjrsey 

4  103 

21,992,186 

23,184,730 

39,713,586 

Do        G  h 

101 

SI  595 

109,673 
94,473,810 

140, 050 

P      sjlam 

sr',2QG,m" 

155.044,010 

D!  w 

5  1 

2,864,607 

2,978,945 

4,649,296 

M  17I  nd 

3  708 

17,336,734 

14,753,143 

32,477,702 

"\    gHia 

4  741 

18,103,433 

18,103,793 

29,593,019 

H    tbC      1 

0C4 

4,805.463 

7,252,245 

9,111,245 

•^     thC      Ina 

1  4'il 

2,809,534 

6,060,565 

7,076,077 
6,704,132 

\1  1 

4,464,006 

M          1, 

3, 749, 838 

II       !      ' 

lis 

'320,611 

547,"060" 

668,335 

r 

1  f]6 

2,485,«73 

5,914,934 

7,043,814 

T 

399,734 

613,238 

1,202,885 

\.  k 

286,899 

338, 154 

668, 815 

M 

12, 408, 457 

9,194,999 

24,250,573 

i            k 

12,458,780 

li,  236,964 

23,273,901 

1 
! 

4,757,357 

7,044,144 

9,443,701 
63  110,138 

9[347^920  ' 

7,'917i8i8  ' 

18.747,068 

ni 

8, 986, 149 

6,128,282 

16,671,^3 

M   1. 

6,321,348 

6, 443, 316 

10,729,892 

2,093,844 

1,256,410 

3.393,543 

C  lif      e 

60, 000, 000 

Minite    t     mi     th 

2,342,000 
90,  383,  015 

OityofNewTioife 

J,  163 

47,664,594 

""39,'4b7'754"' 

Note. — Tlie  chief  prodnciioii  of  California  is  gold. 
The  amounts  set  opposite  those  States  marked  with  a  star  are  not 
official,  and  the  revision  of  the  table  now  going  on  in  the  Census  Office 
may  slightly  vary  them;  but  the  increase  or  dimurdtion  wiU  not  be  so 
considerable  as  to  affect,  in  a  material  manner,  the  deductions  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  draw  from  the  statement.  The  aggregate  of  the 
above  table  added  to  the  total  productions  of  agriculture  for  the  past 
year,  and  the  value  of  home  manufactures,  given  in  another  part  of 
the  census  statistics,  will  give  us  a  condensed  view  of  the  total  money 
value  of  the  productions  of  industry,  including  all  interests,  for  the  year 
1852.     The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Productions  of  agricuUure $1,769,512,643 

Productions  of  general  industry,  1850 1,030,000,000 

Increase  of  productions  of  general  industry  in  1853. .  103,000,000 
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Home  manufactures,  1S50* $27,500,000 

Increase  of  home  manufactures,  1852 2,750,000 

Total  value  of  productions  of  industry,  including  all 

enumerated  interests 2,932,769,642 


Were  it  practicable  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  a  general  system  of 
statistical  inquiry,  like  that  of  the  late  census,  every  variety  of  occu- 
pation leading  to  valuable  results,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  grEind 
aggregate  of  production  in  the  United  States  would  appear  much  larger 
than  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Divided  by  the  number  of  inhabitants* 
free  and  slave,  it  gives  $126  as  the  average  annual  production  of  each 
person.  If  we  estimate  the  proportion  of  adult  males  as  one  to  four  of 
the  whole  population,  the  annual  average  production  of  each  is  shown 
to  be  $504. 


Statement  exJiihkmg  the  value  of  domestic  jiroditce  anil  manufacture  ex- 
ported annua  Uy  Jrom  1821  to  1852,  and  also  the  valucper  capita  during 
the  same  period. 


Yea 

„..,.- 

Value  of  domeetio 
pl'oduoe,     &e„ 
exported. 

Valne  per 

1^1 

(43,  671, 894 

9,960,974 

$4  38 

.1822 

49,874,079 

10,283.757 

4  85 

Do 

1823 

47,155,408 

10,606.540 

4  44 

Do 

1834 

50,649,500 

]0,fti9,333 

Do 

66,809,766 

11,252,106 

5  94 

Do 

1826 

^,449,865 

11,574,889 

4  53 

Do 

1827 

57.878,117 

11,897,672 

Do 

183B 

49,976.339 

12,920;455 

4  09 

Do 

1839  1 

55,087,307 

12,543,238 

4  39 

1330 

68,524,878 

12,8^,CS0 

4  54 

Do 

1831 

59,218,583 

13,286.364 

4  46. 

Do 

1832 

61,726,529 

13,706,707 

4  50 

Do 

1833 

69,950,856 

14,127,050 

4  95 

Do 

1834 

80,623,662 

14,547,393 

5  54 

Do 

1835 

100,459,481 

14,967,736 

6  71 

Do 

1838 

106,570,942 

15,386,079 

Do 

1837 

94,280,895 

15,808,422 

5  96 

Do 

K>,  560, 880 

16,228.765 

589 

Do 

1839 

101,625,533 

16,649,108 

Do 

1840 

111,660,561 

17,069,453 

6  54 

Do 

1841 

11)3,636,236 

17,612,507 

Do 

1843 

91,799,242 

18,155,561 

5  05 

ffiue  montha  to 

Jnne30, 1843 

77,686,354 

Tear  to  June  3U 1844 

99,531,774 

19,241,670 

Bit 

1845 

98,455,330 

19,784,725 

4  97 

Do 

1846 

101,716,042 

Do..:... 

1847-.,...,. 

150,574,844 

20,870,835 

7  21 

Do 

1843 

130,203,709 

Do 

1849 

131,710,081 

31,956,945 

6  00 

Do 

1850 

134,900.233 

33,246,301 

5  80 

Do 

1851 

178,620,138 

24,250,000 

Do 

1853 

154,930,947 

25,000,000 

6  la 

in  mandoctures — 613,000  mulee,  214,000  females. 
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Per  cent,  increase  of  domsslic  exports. 


Y,;m.-k. 

Amount, 

Per  tBot.  increase. 

1821 

$43,fi71,894  -i 
58,524,878  ^ 

113,895,(334  ^ 
136,946,912  ) 

to 

34+ 

to 
1840. 

94  3-5ths+ 

to    - 
1850 

20  l-5th+ 

Exports  of  domestic  produce  for  several  yearn,  with  amount  to  each  individual. 


Yeiiir, 

Amount. 

Population. 

Amount  to  each  iudi- 
vidnal. 

$58,524,878 
113,895,634 
136,946,912 

12,866,520 
17,069,453 
23,119,504 

The  following  table  has  never  been  published ;  it  shows  that  the  ex- 
ports have  doubled,  ^ej-  capita,  with  an  increase  of  the  population  of 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent: 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  value  /^foreign  merchandise  imported,  re-exported, 
'and  consumed,  annvally,  from  1S81  to  1851,  inclusive,  and  also  t/ie  esti- 
mated population  mid  rale  of  consumpion,  per  capita,  durhhg  the  same 
period. 


.is 

Years  eiidmg — 

._§ 

1" 

Impoit«d. 

Ee-exported 

and  on  lisnd. 

1 

|l 

^a,  585, 734 

S3I,302,488 

!11.283,236 

9,960,974 

14  14 

1833 

83,241,541 

.i£J,286,S03 

6o!  955^339 

10,983,757 

1833 

77,579,267 

27,543,622 

50,035,645 

10,606,540 

4  71 

8U,&43,007 

25.337,157 

55,211,850 

5  05 

1835 

96,340,075 

^,590,643 

63,749,432 

11,362,106 

566 

1836 

S4,974,4T? 

24,539.612 

.60,434,865 

i:,574,Se9 

522 

isar 

79,484,068 

23, 403, 136 

56,080,933 

11,897,672 

4  71 

1898 

88,509,824 

21,595,017 

60,914,807 

12,990,455 

5  47 

1899 

74,4^,537 

16,658,478 

,57,834,049 

12,543,233 

4  61 

1830 

■70,876,^0 

14, 38?,  479 

56,489,441 

13,866,020 

isai 

103,191,134 

30,033,526 

83,157,593 

13,286,364 

625 

18^ 

101,0^,206 

24,039,473 

76,989,793 

13,706,707 

5  61 

1833 

108,118,311 

19,833,735 

88,995,576 

14,127,050 

6  25 

1834 

126, 531;  333 

23,313,811 

103,208,521 

14,547,393 

7  09 

1835 

1^,895,742 

20,504,495 

129,391,247 

14,967,736 

864 

1836 

189,980,085 

21,746,360 

168,233,675 

15,388,079 

10  93 

1837 

140,939,317 

31,854,962 

119,134,255 

15,808,432 

7  53 

1S38 

113,717,404 

19,453,795 

101,264,609 

16,228,765 

6  23 

1839 

162,092.132 

17,494,535 

144,597,607 

16,640,108 

1840 

107,141,519 

18,190,312 

83,961,907 

17,069,453 

5  31 

1841 

127, 946, 177 

15,499,081 

119,447,096 

17,612,507 

638 

J842 

100,163,087 

11,721,538 

88,440,649 

18,155,661 

487 

Om'ttstoJoiieao,  1843 

64,753,799 

6,552,697 

53.301, 102 

18,698,615 

3  11 

tflarMJime30...1844 

108,435,035 

11,484,867 

96,959,168 

19,341,670 

6  03 

1845 

1:7,954,564 

15,346,830 

101,907,734 

19,784,725 

5  15 

184R 

iai,691,7W 

11,346,623 

110,Si5,174 

20,327,780 

5  42 

1847 

146,645,638 

8,011,158 

138,534,480 

20,87'0,835 

6  60 

1948 

154,998,998 

31,132,315 

133,866,613 

31,413,890 

6  35 

1849 

147,857,439 

13,088,865 

134,768,674 

31,956,945 

6  13 

1850 

178,138,318 

14,961,808 

163,186,510 

23, 946,  Ml 

7  01, 

1851 

S23,419,(I05 

21,743,393 

201,675,719 

24,250,000 

8  31 

1839 

252, 613, 3K 

17,373,341 

195,339,941 

24,500,000 

8  00 

Total  impm-ts  consumed  ■ 


%  the  United  States  for  sevsi'al  years,  with  amount 
to  each  individual. 


Year. 

Amount,. 

Population. 

Amount  to  eaoli 

$49,575,009 
107,141,519 
164,034,033 

12,860,520 
17,069,453 
23,119,504 
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The  preceding  retums,  and  those  which  immediately  foUdW,  are  pre- 
sented to  illustrate  the  chief  object  of  the  report,  which  is  to  show  the 
value  of  the  productions,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  inland  inter- 
changes between  different  parts  of  the  thirty-one  States,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  inland  trade. 

It  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  the  North  American  people,  influenced 
by  that  stern  spirit  of  co-operati<»i  which  has  so  signally  contributed 
to  their  present  high  position,  to  examine  with  interest  the  results  of 
their  labor  as  exhibited  in  the  advancement  of  Its  material  or  iiitel- 
iectual  strength.  With  the  progress  of  the  former,  whether  of  com- 
merce, manufiicture,  or  agi-iculture,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  of  a  taste  for  literature,  art,  and  the  sciences. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  no  one  interest  outstrips  any  other  in- 
terest, aJnd  that  if  one  section  of  the  Union  is  prosperous,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding inaprovemenl  in  another  section ;  and,  m  contemplating  the 
happy  state  of  the  confederacy,  we  are  proud  to  beheve  that  "there 
has  never  been  imagined  any  mode  of  distributing  the  produce  of  uidus- 
Iry,  so  well  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  man,  on  the  whole,  as  that  of 
letting  the  share  of  each  individual  depend  in  the  mam  on  that  indi- 
vidual's own  energies  and  exertions." 

The  prhiciple  of  private  property  has  never  yet  had  a  fiiir  trial  in 
any  country  but  this,  and  in  no  country  where  such  conclusive  proofe 
are  furnished  that  the  pjinciple  should  be  universally  applied. 

Doublless,  the  successful  application  of  so  just  a  principle  is  chiefly 
owing  to  two  causes — the  perfect  equality  and  protection  of  labor,  and 
that  prohibitory  clause  in  the  constitution  preventing  any  State  from 
levying  taxes  on  the  produce  of  another  State  ;  and  although  it  has  del- 
egated to  Congress  the  regulation  of  the  "commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States,"  the  federal  legislature  hsis  wisely 
left  the  latter  totally  unfettered  and  free. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Walker's  celebrated  report  in  1847— '48, 
m  which  he  estimated  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  at  ihree  thou- 
sand millions,  already  mentioned,  various  causes,  obvious  to  all,  have 
conspired  to  greatly  extend  its  area  by  increased  facilities,  and  increased 
its  value. 

Tiie  railroads  have  increased  from  five'thousaiid  five  hundred  miles, 
costing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions,  to  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  miles,  costing  four  hundred  millions. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  increased  from  thiee  hundred  to  over 
four  hundred  millions;  the  tonnag;e,  inward  and  outward,  from  6,700,703 
to  10,591,045  tons;  the  tonnage  owned,  from  3,839,000  to  4,200,000 
tons.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  exclusive  of  loans,  have  increased 
from  twenty-six  to  over  forty-nine  millions ;  and  the  California  trade, 
thewhole  of  which  does  not  appear  in  the  published  retiu-ns — the  com- 
mercial phenomena  of  a  commercial  age — have  also  added  a  hundred 
millions  to  the  national  commerce,  and,  more  than  any  event  of  the 
last  forty  years,  have  invigorated  the  navigating  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  a  great  degree  had  a  powerful  inSuence  over  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  the  world;  ihe' whole- contributing  to  swell  the 
internal  trade,  and  enabling  the  United  States  to  own  more  than 
two-fiflhs  of  the  lomiage  of  Uie  world. 
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The  inland  tratle  moves  in  a  circle :  a  larger  port  of  the  imports  are 
made  at  the  North,  which  pass  to  the  South  and  ihe  West — a  greater 
pai-t  to  the  latter ;  while  the  southern  States  furnish  the  chief  bulk  and 
amount  of  exports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage  inwa.rd  and  outward,  of 
the  principal  commeroial  or  Atlantic  States,  for  the  years  1825,  1840, 
and  1851,  were  as  follows : 

Imports. 


Maine 

Mas  sa.ch  11  setts 

E.hode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

MarylHid 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

SouthCarolina 

Georgia 

Louif-iana 

Alabama 

Florida 

Total  fi-om  all  States 


Exports. 


States. 

1335. 

I&IO. 

1851. 

Maine 1 

Massachusetts 

831,018,734 

34,-525,50-5 
66,944,745 

$36,412,349 

80,269,078 
113,895,G34 

Connecticut ' 

Pennsylvania 

Maryla)id , ' 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

109,843,194 

Florida 

Total  from  aU  States 

196,683,718 
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Tovnao-c  hiward  and  outward. 


1825. 

1840. 

1351. 

States. 

,..,* 

Outward. 

In.„«. 

Oiitwai'd. 

Inward. 

Ontward. 

Maine -) 

Khodelekiia 

Conneodcut 

New  York 

Maryland I 

696,037 
267, 3Se 

634, 398 
3S5,493 

1,599,859 
G0a,30j 

1, 396, 194 
865, 859 

y,  779, 5213 
717,909 

3,491,736 

Sonth  Carolina.... 

Georgia..... 

noiida 

Alabsma 

995,875 

It  is  stated  in  another  part  of  the  report,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  referred  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  as  the  ti'ade  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  would  be  justly  entitled  to  a  separate  report,  only'general 
statements  would  be  given. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  tirade  of  the  lalces  a.nd  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  construction  of  various  lines  of  raihoads  and 
canals  to  fecUitate  the  transpoitation  from  the  river  to  the  lalses,  and 
from  the  lafees  to  the  river,  the  circuit  made  by  the  chief  articles  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  the  impoitance  of  the  basin  of  the  rivers  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, and  Mississippi,  theincreasingvalueof  the  exports  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  contederacy,  particularly  to  the  navigating  interest  of  the 
North,  render  it  necessary,  however,  to  notice  the  chief  outlets  of  the 
national  products,  as  well  as  the  chief  inlets  for  tlie  produce  of  other 
countries.  Although  the  materials  are  not  at  hand  to  give  the  account  in 
detail,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  report  on  the  internal  com- 
merce would  be  acceptable  to  other  portions  of  the  confederacy  if  it 
failed  to  notice  the  commercial  importance  oi'  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  and  their  great  commercial  interests. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  facilitiea  now  enjoyed  by  the 
travelling  pubhc,  and  for  transportation  of  produce,  are  of  a  higher 
chai'acter  than  the  additions  they  malie  to  tlie  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  case  of  an  unfortunate  war,  particularly  with  a  mai-itime  power,  by 
which  our  commerce  with  the  ocean  might  be  impeded,,-  the  means  of 
intercommunication  afibrded  by  the  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  and  railroads 
would  still  be  enjoyed,  and  the  domestic  ti-ade  and  commerce  continue 
to  be  compHratively  unmolested. 

As  great  inlei'est.is  now  manifested  as  to  what  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi  shall  seek  a  southern  market,  the  follow- 
ing notes,  prepared  in  part  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Cincinnati,  will  be 
found  very  usefol  and  interesting  by  those  engaged  in  that  portion  of 
ihe  western  trade.    The  hne  of  separation  reifirred  to  in  tjiese  notes, 
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as  dividing  the  norlhern  from  tlie  southern  trade,  is  by  no  means  fixed 
or  stationary,  but  varies  from  year  to  year,  as  affected  by  prices  in  dif- 
ferent markets,  rates  of  freight,  &c. — the  general  tendency,  probably, 
being  to  the  southward. 

NOTES    ON    THE    AMOUNT   AND    TENDENCY    OP    OHIO    COMMEECB. 

The  competition  between  the  southern,  or  river  route,  and  the  north- 
em,  or  lake  route,  to  the  ocean,  has  become  so  strong  in  the  western 
States  as  to  excite  mucli  interest  as  to  tlie  dividing  line  which  separates 
the  legitimate  trade  of  the  lakes  from  that  of  the  rivers.  It  is  desirable 
to  know  what  portion  of  the  country  is  best  accommodated  by  the 
norlhern,  and  what  by  the  southern  route ;  and  also  to  know  something 
of  the  character  of  the  aiticles  which  make  up  the  principal  trade  bf 
the  different  channels  respectively. 

This  is  at  first  sight  a  difficult  question,  because  the  laltes,  and  the 
public  works  connected  with  them,  are  closed  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
during  which  the  trade  tends  southwardly.  But  there  is  a  certain 
method  of  determining  it.  Taking,  for  example,  the  arrivals  and 
clearances  at  the  exti^emities  on  the  lake  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  then 
comparing  the  result  with  the  receipts  and  clearances  at  the  interme- 
diate ports,  it  will  at  once  appear  at  what  points  the  stream,  southward 
or  northward,  terminates.  First,  then,  to  take  the  leading  articles  of 
groceries  which  depart  from  Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  and  arrive  at 
s  points  on  the  Miami  canal,  we  have  as  follows: 

1.  Miami  Canal,  ISS-l. 


Ciaciunati. 

Toledo. 

Eeeeipte. 

Cloarancoa. 

Receipts, 

ClBHi'finons. 

Coffee lbs. 

Sugar do. 

1,145,481  . 
1-34,225 

1,673,243 
4,361,418 
3,097,662 

66,157 

1,711,552 

686,847 

3,076,468 
772,248 

Total     . . 

1,279,706 

9,132,323 

2,464,556 

4,164,059 

This  table  proves  tljat  groceries  are  transported  in  the  Miami  country 
both  from  the  lake  to  the  river  and  vice  voisa;  but  that  a  much  larger 
portion  go  from  the  river  than  from  the  lake.  An  investigation  of  the 
receipts  at  the  various  porta  of  the  interior  proves  that  the  country 
north  of  Piqua,  Miami  county,  ninety  miles  from  Cincinnati,  is  supplied 
from  Toledo,  and  the  country  south  of  it  from  Cincinnati.  A  point  on 
the  Miami  canal,  about  ninety  miles  from  Cincinnati,  is  therefore  the 
point  of  division  between  the  trade  in  foreign  articles  derived  from  the 
lake  and  that  derived  from  the  river. 

The  above  amounts  are,  of  course,  only  a  part  of  the  whole  trade 
distributed  from  Cincinnati;  but,  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
this  inquii-y 
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2.   Ohio  Canal,  1851. 


Cleveland, 

PortsiBOHth. 

Receipts. 

Clearances. 

Eoccipts. 

Clearaueoa. 

Coffee Bis. 

Sugar do. 

Molasses do. 

29,812 
187,518 
132,844 

1,912,204 

1,874,274  ■ 

559,346 

10,152 
e,055 
7,750 

647,418 
2,025,715 
1,828,836 

350,174 

4,245,724 

23,957 

4,501,969 

3.  Mmh/ngum  Improvement,  1851. 


Aiticles. 

Hnrntar. 

,     Keceipta. 

Clearances. 

CofFee. . . 

lbs. 

do. 

840 

033,327 

Molasses 

Total 

do. 

3,000 

1,557,000 

3,840 

3,176,424 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  tlie  interior  ports, 
where  their  receipts  are  from  the  Ohio  canal,  that  the  supplies  from 
the  Ohio  river  extend  as  far  as  Newark,  Licking  county,  ahout  130 
miles  from  Portsmouth  and  150  ft^om  Cleveland. 

The  Muskingum  improvement  extends  to  Dresden,  on  the  Ohio 
canal,  and  the  groceries  are  supplied  irom  the  Ohio,  at  Hai'mai-,  so  far 
as  to  Zanesville,  Muskingum  county. 

The  following  tables  show  the  aggregate  of  the  above  articles  ve- 
spectively  sliipped  through  the  southern  and  northern  ports  of  Ohio,  viz : 

On  the  Canals. 


From  Cincinnati, 
Poi'tsniouth,  and 
Hacmiir. 


Coffee pounds.  - 

Sugar do 

"  '  do 

Total 


5,588,373 
2,646,522 
1,246,522 


2,953,992 

7,373,220 
6,483,498 
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It  appears  llidt  groceries  arc  supplied  from  the  Ohio  river  to  nearly 
twice  the  value  oi'  ihose  forwarded  from  the  lakes  to  the  interior  of 
Ohio.  From  conaideratioa  of  these  facts,  it  appears  that  the  line  of 
general  separatioQ  may  be  drawn  through  Piqua,  Miami  county,  Ur- 
bana,  Champaign  county,  Columbusj  Franklin  county,  Newark,  Lick- 
ing county,  Z'anesville,  Muskingum  county,  and  whence  diverging  to 
the  northeast  it  terminates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Steubenville. 

If  the  same  inquiry  be  extended  to  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  the-  interior  of  Ohio,  the  hne  of  sepai'ation  will  be  found  to  run 
nearer  to  the  Ohio  river,  but  across  nearly  the  same  tract  of  country. 
The  following  are  aggregates  of  the  receipts,  in  leading  articles  of  do- 
mestic produce,  at  the  lake  and  river  ports. 


AtCiiicinn^iti, 
PoitBmoutli, 
&  Haniiar. 

At  Ctevolaud 
and  Toledo. 

Flour,  and  wheat  reduced 

to  flour 

.barrels. . 

468,462 
66,321 

21,897 
74,000 
711,125 
79,873 

1,598,567 

.    .do 

33,945 

Live  hogs  

Cora 

Whiskey 

...No.... 
.biisheJs.. 
.  barrels  , . 

4,761 

3,561,020 

58,777 

In  reference  to  the  public  works  of  Ohio,  therefore,  the  greater 
quantity  of  flour  and  grain  is  exported  from  the  lake  ports ;  but  the 
larger  proportion  of  live  stock,  animals,  provisions,  and  whiskey  pass- 
through  the  river  ports.  As  hogs  are  chiefly  driven  to  Cincinnati,  the' 
above  table  expresses  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  animal  food  re- 
ceived from  the  interior  at  the  ports  of  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth., 
The  export  trade  of  Cincinnati  will  be  sliown  in  another  table.  By 
examination  of  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  domestic  produce  on  the' 
Miami  canal,  it  appears  that  flour  and  other  products  are  shipped  toi 
Cincinnati  from  I'lqua  or  its  vicinity — about  100  miles  to  tlie  north- 
ward. The  line  of  separation,  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  Ohio, 
will,  therefore,  be  found  very  near  to  the  centre  of  the  State.  Nothing 
of  domestic  produce,  in  the  immediate  Ohio  valley,  except,  perhaps,, 
tobacco,  wool,  and  manufactured  articles,  go  to  the  lake  ports.  In  the 
articles  of  tobacco  and  wool  the  trade  almost  altogether  tends  lake- 
wards. 
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The  following  table  of  the  imports  of  lumber,  from  the  exterior  to 
the  inteiior  porta,  will  show  the  tendency  of  that  axticle  at  the  present 
date.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  amount  is  a  mere 
■fraction  of  the  whole,  because  the  lumber  imported  into  southern  Ohio 
is  almost  exclusively  brought  from  the  Alleghany  region,  down  the 
Ohio ;  though  recently  lumber  has  found  its  way  through  Toledo  and 
Cleveland. 


L,™w. 

Lntli, 

Timber. 

Cleveland 

feet.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

9,574,435 

8,610,951 

2,860,453 

99,850 

159,195 

97,321 

Toleilo 

1,915,200 

456 

21,234,884 

1,915,300 

It  seems  from  this  that  sis-sevenths  of  the  lumber  imported  into  the 
.State  by  the  public  works  for  the  use  of  the  interior  comes  in  by  the 
lake  ports  1 

it  Ibllows,  then,  from  the  above  facts,  that  two-thirds  the  coffee  and 
six-sevenths  of  the  lumber  passing  over  the  public  works  for  consnmp- 
lion  in  Ohio  are  imported  through  the  lake  ports;  but  that  three-lburths 
the  sugar  and  molasses,  and  nearly  all  the  tobacco,  are  imported  through 
the  river  ports.  Sugar  and  molasses,  the  products  of  Louisiana,  are 
distributed  from  Cincimiali  through  the  Northwest,  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  hikes, 

Of  the  produce  of  Ohio,  three-fourths  of  the  flour  and  grain  are  ex- 

J)orted  through  the  lake  ports,  but  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  pork, 
ard,  and  whiskey  through  the  ports  of  the  Ohio  river,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  principal  exports  of  Cincinnati,  as  connected  with 
the  above  canal  receipts. 

Should  the,  question  now  arise  as  to  the  compai-ative  value  of  the 
exports  of  Ohio,  it  appCEu-s  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  exports  of 
flour,  and  wheat  reduced  to  flour,  amount  to  9,067,029  barrels,  or, 
reduced  to  grain,  10,335,145  bushels  of  wheat.  But  the  exports  from 
Sandusky,  derived  from  a  very  fertile  region  of  country,  and  from 
Milan,  have  in  some  years  amounted  to  600,000  barrels,  including 
■wheat  reduced  to  flour;  while  there  are  also  large  exports  of  grain  by 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  and  from  various  small  ports  on  the 
Ohio  river.  The  total  export  of  wheat  ma.y  therefore  be  set  d(5Wn  as 
equivalent  to  fifteen  millions  of  bushels,  or  to  three  millions  of  ban-els 
of  flour.  In  the  years  1850  and  1S51,  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  was 
equal,  in  the  aggreg9,te,  to  65,000,000  bushels.     The  consumption  of 
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two  millions  of  people,  at  seven  bushels  each,  is  fourteen  millions  per 
annum.     We  have,  then,  as  the  result  of  these  two  years : 

Consumption 28,000,000  bushels. 

Exported 30,000,000       " 

Stock  on  hand 7,000,000       " 

Total 65,000,000        " 


It  is  possible  that  the  quantity  consumed  may  exceed,  and  the  stock 
on  hand  fall  short  of,  the  figures  assumed;  but  there  is  no  time  when, 
with  an  average  crop  of  wheat  and  corn  in  Ohio,  there  is  not  a  large 
surplus  on  hand  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  export  trade.  If  the  above 
export  of  flour  and  wheat  be  <:ompared  with  the  results  of  our  exports 
to  foreign  countries  in  1S50,  it  wifl  be  seen  that  the  State  of  Ohio  alone 
exports  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  equal  to  double  the  whole  foreign 
export  of  1850.  On  an  average  of  seasons,  Ohio  now  exports  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  export  of  the  United  States! 

The  flour  exported  by  the  lakes  is  largely  consumed  by  the  manu- 
facturing population  of  the  Eastern  States,  tjie  amount  received  in  New 
England  from  the  West  being  about  equivalent  to  a  million  of  barrels 
per  annum. 

Of  corn,  Ohio  probably  exports  five  millions  of  bushels,  and  of  oats 
also  a  large  quantity. 

Of  animal  provisions,  the  following  table  exhibits  a  general  sum- 
mary, viz': 

Pork,  of  all  descriptions 300,000  barrels. 

Lard do 100,000      " 

Lai-d  oil ...  do 30,000      " 

Beef do 50,000      " 

Considering  the  agricultural  or  strictly  domestic  produce  of  <^hio 
exported  as  a  whole,  ihe  annexed  table  very  nearly  exhibits  the  enlire 
exports  of  the  most  important  Eirticles  for  1851: 

Flour,  and  wheat  reduced 3,000,000  barrels. 

Corn 5,000,000  bushels. 

Small  grain. 500,000       " 

Wool 7,000,000  pounds. 

Pork 300,000  barrels. 

Lard 100,000       " 

Lard  oil 30,000       » 

Beef. 50,000        " 

Cheese 10,000,000  pounds. 

Butter 8,000,000       " 

Candles 1,500,000        " 

Soap 300,000       " 

Wluskey 300,000  barrels. 

The  market  value  of  the  above  articles  amounts,  in  round  numbers, 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  smaller  articles,  not  eiiumei-ated,  ■ 
would  bring  up  the  total  to  full  thirty  milhons.     The  manufkctures  of 
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Cinciunati  and  other  towns  expoited  to  foreign  countries  may  be  set 
down  at  ten  miliiona  in  addition.  So  that  the  aggregate  export  of 
things  produced  wholly  within  the  State,  and  sold  abroad,  may  be 
saiely  estimated  at  full  forty  miilions  per  annum.  The  trade  of  a  State, 
however,  consists  not  only  of  its  own  produce,  but  likewise  of  all  the 
articles  imported,  and  of  all  thfe  local  ti-ade  from  port  to  port.  The 
aggregate  ti"ade  of  the  various  towns  and  ports  of  Ohio,  import  and 
eiport,  probably  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  per 
annum.  ,  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  attained  by  consideration  of  the 
following  table  of  exports  in  the  most  materia!  articles  for  the  poit  of 
Cincinnati : 

Exports  of  Cincinnati  for  1845  and  1850,  with  the  per  cent,  of  increase. 


1845. 

1850. 

z,_ 

Beef 

.barrels 

31,498 

33,871 

7perct. 

Butter :.. 

..kegs 

28,510 

52,475 

90      " 

Candles 

..boxes 

3,757 

113,412 

2,900      " 

Cheese 

.boxes 

47,539 

122,005 

140      " 

Coffee 

..sacks.... 

13,037 

38,158 

200      " 

Flour 

.  .bai'rels... 

194,700 

390,131 

100      « 

Iron 

..tons 

1,838 

9,776 

800      « 

Iron 

.  .pieces  . . . 
-Kegs 

2,937 

152,305 

500      " 

Lard 

248,753 

*  223,245 

Lard  oil 

. -bEUTels... 

1,650 

26,110 

1,400      " 

Pork 

.barrels... 

71,633 

224,254 

200      " 

Pork  in  bulk 

. -pounds  . . 

404,426 

4,753,953 

1,000      " 

Soap 

..boxes 

2,708 

21,533 

700      "■ 

Sugar 

Salt : 

hhds. 

13,000 
35,729 
349,181 

Merchandise 

.  -packages. 

23,603 

1,400      " 

Merchandise 

..tons 

2,106 

10,350 

400      " 

Molasses 

..tons 

9,046 

25,080 

180      " 

Manufactures 

..pieces  ... 
...hhds 

7,975 

22,103 

175      " 

Tobacco 

3,950 

11,978 

200      '• 

Whiskey  and  liquors 

..barrels... 

133,578 

250,611 

90      " 

This  table  demonstrates  that  the  export  trade  of  Cincinnati  has 
increased  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  yt;ars.  Its 
power  and  tendency  to  increase  no  less  rapidly  for  many  years  to  come 
13  undoubted.  There  are  many  smaller  arlicles  not  included  in  the 
above.  The  total  value  of  exports  irom  Cincinnati  is  therefore  estimated 
at  above  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  its  trade 
to  be  sixty  millions  per  annum. 

Of  the  exports  from  Cincinnati,  a  large  part  are  manufacttfrBc 
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In  which  Cincinnati  exceeds,  proptirtionably  to  its  population,  any  town 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  of  manufactures  in  Cincin- 
nati for  1840  and  1850,  with  their  increase  per  cent.,  will  show  what  a 
mass  of  products  there  are  there  which  afford  a  surplus  for  other 
markets : 


1840, 

1850. 

Increase, 

Boilers,   engines,    mnelUBery,    sugar-milla, 

$1,288,199 

1,040,450 
748,000 

937,715 

353,940 
145,000 

313,300 

$5,547,900 

4,437,500 
2,589,650 

2,356,890 

4,545,000 
4,191,920 

515,000 

5,805,000 

1,246,540 

355,937 

1,090,000 

2,488,000 

330  per  ct. 

Bilging,    sheeting,    clotMng,    hate,    eaps, 

3.  Manufiictures  of  leaDier,  viz: 

.1.  Manafketnres  of  wood,  &c.,  Ttz: 

Funiittire,  boses,  blinda,  buckets,  trunks,  re- 

250      " 

Soap,  caudles,  stearine,  lard  oil,  &c 

6.  iJcuhol,  wines,  reetilied  Bpiiits,  &e 

7.  MftuntaeturoB  of  copper  and  tm,  viz: 

1,300     " 
3,000      " 

65     " 

137,000 
816,700 

l,ia8,3lJ0 

Chemicals,    tobacco,    white    leud,    Bt«nm- 

35,739,337 

300  per  ct. 

The  above  cla.ssificotion  does  not  include  the  merely  mechanical 
work,  such  as  carpentering,  bricklaying,  painting,  &c.,  where  the  result 
is  wholly  local.  It  includes  only  those  manufactures  of  which  part 
may  be  exported. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  destination  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  is 
as  follows: 


New  Orleans  and 
down-river  ports. 

Up-river  ports. 

Northivoi-d.  ■ 

1  per  cent. 
1 

2  ". 
8 

IG 

20 

30         " 

50 

90^ 

97 

83 

79 

32 

10 

10 

3 
1 

9 
5 
48 
60 
40 

1 

Coffee                           
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This  table  demonstrates  that  of  the  produce  of  Ohio — beef,  pork, 
lard,  flour,  and  corn — nearly  tho  whole  quantity,  as  exported  from  Cin- 
cinnati, goes  down  the  river ;  a  small  porlion  only  up  the  river ;  and 
but  a  small  fractional  pait  northward  oy  canal  or  railway.  On  the 
other  hand,  coiiee,  sugar,  and  molasses — productions  of  the  South — 
tend  northward.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  carried,  through  Cincinnati, 
to  the  borders  of  the  lakes ;  while  coffee,  as  we  have  seen,  principally 
imported  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  finds  its  way  by 
the  lalies  to  Cincinnati. 

The  result  of  the  tables  hereinbefore  adduced  is  to  prove  that 
the  trade  of  the  Ohio  valle^  originates  in  and  is  controlled  by  itself. 
All  the  produce  of  Ohio,  from  a  line  running  through.  Piqua,  Newark, 
Dresden,  &c.,  tends  to  the  Ohio  valley.  All  the  tobacco,  bogs,  cattle, 
salt,  and  lumber  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  for  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  Ohio,  tend  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  by  that  route  mostly 
to  Cincinnati.  All  the  produce,  of  whatever  kind,  concentrated  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  looks  for  transport  to  the  Ohio  river,  instead  of  passing 
northward  by  canal  or  railway — ^in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  The  arti- 
cles of  sugar  and  molasses  Avil^in  future,  be  supplied  to  Ohio  and  In- 
diana almost  exclusively  by  way  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  construction 
of  railroads,  by  facilitating  distribution,  is  augmenting  that  tendency, 
and  thence  the  business  of  distributing  in  Cincionati  is  greEitly  on  the 
increase.  For  the  same  reason,  much  of  the  coffee  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  bought  in  the  North  will  hereafter  be  imported,  at  first 
hands,  from  Brazil  and  Cuba,  entered  at  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  and 
distributed  by  the  jobbing  houses  of  that  city. 

Cincinnati,  being  the  most  prominent  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
deserves  a  more  specific  notice. 

CINCIXNATI,    OHIO. 

This  is  the  largest  city  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  latitude  39"  6'  30"  north,  and  longi- 
tude 7°  24'  25"  west  from  Washington^  Its  site  is  just  opposite  me 
mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  which  comes  into  the  Ohio  between  New- 
port and  Covington,  Kentucky.  It  is  distant  irom  New  Orleans  about 
1,450  miles;  from  Pittsburg,  455  miles;  from  Louisville,  139  miles; 
and  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  about  500  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers;  from  Baltimore,  500  miles;  from  Philadelphia,  600,  and 
fi:om  New  York,  650  miles,  by  post-route.  The  population  in  1800 
was  750  persons;  in  1810,  3,540;  in  1820,  9,602;  m  1S30,  24,831 ;: 
in  1840,  46,338;  and  in  1850,  116,108.  This  exhibition  of  increase 
in  population  has  rarely  been  equalled  by  any  cily  on  the  glohe ;  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  same,  or  a  greater  ratio  of  augmen- 
tation will  be  preserved  during  the  present  period  of  ten  years,  to 
elapse  previous  to  1860. 

The  numerous  railways  in  process  of  construction,  and  already  in 
operation,  which  will  be  tributary  to  her  business,-  must  have  a  very 
beneficial  and  prosperous  effect  upon  her  growth,  TheOhio  and  Mis- 
sissippi road,  which  will  connect  her  with  St.  Louis,  the  next  great 
western  mart  in  point  of  size,  by  almost  an  air-hue,  cannot  but  be  very 
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advsntngcous  to  her  business  interests,  by  opening  to  lirr  trade  a  sec- 
tion of  country  which  has  heretofore  had  no  access  to  markets  of  such 
importance  as  these  two  cities. 

A  full  description  of  this  and  ail  other  railway  and  canal  routes  lead- 
ing to  or  irom  Cincinnati  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
devoted  especially  to  3U(;h  improvements. 

The  commerce  of  Cincinnati,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  preceding 
notes  on  Ohio  commerce,  and  will  be  more  ftilly  iliusirated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  is  immense,  embracing  almost  every  vturiety  of  produc- 
tion and  manufactures.  The  river,  at  the  point  where  the  city  is  located, 
is  about  six  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  its  mean  annual  range  from 
low  to  high  water  is  about  fiily  feet.  Li  the  midsummer  the  water  is 
sometimes  so  low  as  almost  to  prevent  the  navigation  of  the  river,  by 
steamers.above  the  city;  generaUy,' however,  boats  of  light  draught  can 
proceed  to  Pittsburg  without  much  difficulty,  except  they  may  be 
prevented  a  few  weeks  in  midwinter  by  floating  ice. 

The  succeeding,  tables,  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cit(cinnati,  exhibit  the  commerce  of  the  port  in  detail, 
giving  the  quantity  and  chai-acter  of  the  articles  entering  into  its  com- 
position during  the  period  of  five  years  pEist. 

Imports  into  Cincinnali,  fromall  sources,  for  1847-'48,  1S4S-''L9,  1849-'50, 
18-50-'51,  1S51-'S2. 


Artielea. 

1847-'48. 

1848-'49, 

1849-'50. 

1850-'51. 

1851-'52. 

Ai^pl      £, 

b1ls 

28t>  4 

22,109 

3,445 

16,931 

71,182 

B    t 

d 

6  9 

348 

801 

1,101 

1,609 

B    f 

ti 

a? 

15 

19 

1,145 

\^ 

3,094 
87,460, 

71 

B    1 

iep52S 

137,925 

'"'iu,25V 

89,991 

1 

A 

8757 

3,067 

5,565 

31,037 

14,137 

1 

11)1 

66  5 

■7,731 

3,674 

8,359 

10,203 

P 

k^t 

6  405 

7,187 

11,043 

13,730 

Bluu 

to 

2JU 

9,519 

a.545 

2,727 

4,038, 

B         *. 

sacX 

1941 

31,^ 

49.075 

50,976 

131,011 

c   ai 

b 

133 

114 

718 

653 

<_  m 

b  >Ji 

3bl  315 

344310 

649.227 

189,195 

653,788 

C            1 

d 

i9   43 

5,504 

5,508 

8,648 

f  1 

bbl 

iyJ^ 

4,346 

453 

1,047 

874 

fh 

ks 

164 

381 

97 

71 

46, 

Cli 

b 

isasiio 

143,265 

165,940 

205,444 

241,753 

c 

b-a 

13  476 

9,058 

8,551 

7,168 

12,776 

It 

k 

80  Jl 

74,961 

67,170 

91,177 

95,738 

C    liil 

drum 

311 

515 

464 

441 

131 

C     pe  ig 

p  an 

179946 

147,K3 

301,711 

146,691 

135,113 

E 

b        and  bll 

4035 

4,504 

3,011 

5,956 

10.544 

Jl 

bbl 

151 518 

447,841 

331,859 

482.773 

511,043 

1      h 

h 

4  4r 

4,908 

3,432 

2,858 

6,716 

Fill 

bbl 

19^15 

19,146 

14,527 

30.076 

I-ih 

ki 

7S 

1,059 

1,390 

3,604 

1.075 

1      a 

b    h 

274ti4 

38,317 

11^2 

41,824 

24,847 

bbl 

878 

1,169 

376 

1,938 

Cl 

b 

0   81 

33,868 

34,915 

37,099 

44,004 

Cl  era 

pkw 

15   ih 

19,309 

25,712 

23,619 

36,603 

H  ia\ 

b    dl     &  b  1 

1    H9 

11,161 

12,062 

13,254 

18,334 

Ed 

loo 

3J   4 

33,766 

30,280 

8,132 

51,617 
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Article  9. 

ie47-'48. 

ie48-'49. 

1849-'50, 

ia50-'51. 

IH51-'52. 

Hides  srecn 

lbs 

10^9 

22,774 

14,181 

25,424 

54,905 

Haj 

bales 

8,036 

12,751 

14,452 

12,691 

9,270 

HerriBg 

boxes 

4,191 

2,960 

3,546 

3^32 

5,149 

Hogs 

head 

49,847 

52,176 

60,902 

111,485 

160.684 

Hops 

bales 

645 

238 

799 

756 

1,591 

Iron  and  eteel 

pie(«s 

1»7,120 

187,864 

186,832 

225,039 

194,107 

Iron  and  steel 

34;ai3 

29,889 

55,168 

66,809 

54,078 

Iron  and  stpel 

tons 

827 

1,768 

2,019 

2,570 

10,111 

Lpia 

pJts 

39,607 

45,544 

49,197 

59,413 

54,733 

Lard 

bbls 

37,978 

28,514 

34,173 

36,848 

36,047 

Lard 

kegt 

41,714 

48,187 

63,3^7 

31,087 

Leathei 

bundles 

6,579 

6,975 

9,620 

11,384 

bosea 

3,068 

4,181 

4,183 

3,377 

4,434 

Lime 

bbls 

63,364 

61,278 

56,482 

57,537 

64317 

Liquor                  Uids  &  jiipes 

3,115 

4,476 

5,802 

1,465 

3,162 

MerohaadiBe  &  aondnes     pkgB 

381,537 

68,582 

308,623 

175,138 

458,703 

Herobandiee  &,  snndnes      tons 

7,308 

837 

4,540 

3,ro 

1,958 

Molasses 

bbls 

51,001 

52,591 

54,003 

61,490 

93,132 

Malt 

bush 

7,999 

29,910 

41,982 

21,356 

Nails 

kegs 

59,983 

55,893 

83,073 

83,761 

64,189 

Oi! 

bMs 

6,618 

7,427 

5,049 

6,764 

8,305 

Omnges 

boies 

5,007 

4,317 

6,819 

9,302 

iM7- 

Oakum 

bales 

1,486 

1,423 

1,799 

1,7.39 

1,843 

Oats 

busb 

194,557 

185.723 

191,924 

164,238 

197,868 

Oil  cake 

lbs 

2,811,793 

1,767,421 

27,870 

194,000 

247,400 

Pork  and  baeon 

hhds 

4,420 

6,178 

7,564 

6,277 

10,333 

P<  rk  and  bacon 

140 

465 

1,183 

1,987 

Pork  aod  bautn 

bblB 

69,828 

44,267 

43,227 

31,595 

!^,501 

P-irfc  in  bulk 

!bs 

9,643,063 

9,249,380 

13,257,560 

14,631,330 

16,532,884 

Potatoes 

bbl- 

22,439 

17,269 

3,898 

19,649 

20,739 

PiSineta] 

21,145 

15,612 

17,211 

16,110 

23,605 

Pimento  &  pepper 

bags 

3,455 

1,257 

2,558 

2,027 

1,425 

Rye 

bJ^ 

23,397 

44,308 

58,317 

Eo8iii,&e 

bbls 

11,688 

3,298 

12,349 

12,511 

14,184 

Btusins 

boxes 

22,795 

11,936 

15,648 

28,417 

Eope  twine  &* 

pkgs 

7,806 

^950 

3,061 

2,007 

3,203 

Bioe 

2,494 

■    3,365 

3,556 

4,783 

3,782 

Sugar 

hhds 

27,153 

26,760 

29,808 

39,224 

Sogar 

bbls 

11,175 

7,575 

13,005 

18,584 

15,2.37 

Sngar 

boxes 

1,847 

2,4ff? 

3,612 

2,259 

Seed,flai: 

bbls 

32,060 

22,859 

15,570 

20,319 

48,074 

Seed,  grass 

do 

4,968 

5,928 

4,432 

4,104 

10,819 

Seed  hemp 

do 

214 

510 

314 

304 

Salt 

sacks 

65,265 

76,985 

110,650 

50,474 

91,312 

Salt 

bbls 

94,722 

76,496 

114,107 

79,3[  a 

58,020 

Sliot 

kegs 

809 

818 

1,447 

1,567 

1,688 

Tea 

phss 

2,931 

7,412 

9,802 

7,821 

12,810 

Tobacco 

hhds 

4,051 

3,471 

3,213 

3,701 

11,410 

Tobacco 

bales 

1,229 

1,311 

1,697 

1,996 

Tobacco                 bows  &  kegs 

14,815 

12,463 

17,772 

19,945 

23,000 

Tallow 

bbU 

2,473 

1,829 

1,325 

3,682 

5,930 

Wmve              bbls  & 

or  CBikks 

2,251 

2,683 

6,874 

3^01 

4,482 

Wines               baskets  &  boxes 

2,972 

■2,101 

4,296 

5,060 

8,333 

Wheit 

bush 

570,813 

386,388 

377.037 

Wol 

bales 

1,943 

■     1,686 

l!277 

1,866 

4.562 

■Wbisftej' 

bbls 

170,438 

165,419 

186,678 

244.014 

272,788 

Yam  cotttti 

pkgs 

6,403 

5,562 

3,494 

5,577 

10,836 

Yam  mtfon 

lales 

288,095 

292,893 

174,885 

124,594 

167,003 
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It  will  be  observed  thvit  the  articles  enumerated  in  tlie  foregoing 
table  comprise  tbe  whole  importations  into  Cincinnati,  whetber  irom 
up  the  river,  down  the  river,  by  canal  or  railway,  by  land  or  water. 

The  value  of  these  imports,  independent  of  tbe  item  of  merchandise 
and  sundries,  was  estimated  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1S58,  at 
the  sum  of  124,715,331.  Estimating  merchajidise  upon  the  basis  of 
valuation  used  in  the  Miami  and  otber  districts  on  the  ^kes,  would  give 
a  farther  amount  of  $32,146,400 — making  tbe  aggi-egate  import  com- 
merce amount  to  166,861,731. 

Statement  of  the  ]>rinc'ij)(d  articles  of  export  from  Cincinnati  hy  all  land  and 
water  routes  for  the  years  lS47-'48,  1848-'49,  1849-'60,  1S50-'51, 
185l-'52. 


Avticles 

J847-'48. 

1848-'49. 

1849-'50. 

1850-'51. 

185I-'53. 

Ah  1  s  £  PP, 

Ibh 

8 -512 

5.824 

3,519 

8,064 

7.233 

Al    h  J 

do 

J  771 

3,023 

3^3 

5.038 

7,607 

li(.pi 

do 

14  811 

12.533 

7.558 

19,937 

20,015 

Le  1 

tveree' 

3615 

9,332 

6,fr35 

9,356 

9.023 

Lea 

bbls 

IfltlT 

1,680 

2,469 

1,832 

1.611 

Bo(m9 

dozen 

3-60 

7,355 

8,735 

7,934 

B  tp 

bbk 

3<>37 

1^373 

964 

3,358 

3,006 

B  tt 

kegs 

3fi315 

34.398 

24,393 

36,185 

31,395 

IS  an    V 

sacks 

37(1 

5.789 

10.543 

li^Bt    S 

pieces 

13633 

15,910 

9,353 

8,313 

12,918 

t   rn 

soks 

5^021 

7,176 

57.248 

30,137 

51.231 

Lo  nn      1 

bbls 

199^ 

3,060 

1,179 

2,148 

928 

Ch    a 

fasks 

131 

106 

25 

71 

Che^t 

boiea 

59  1-4 

55.134 

86,902 

121.755 

150,689 

Ca  11 

do 

291H9 

39,640 

67,447 

113.412 

131,727 

L  ttlp 

head 

733 

97 

30 

440 

1.840 

Luton 

bde3 

61>3 

4,009 

5,133 

8,810 

L   li 

sai-ks 

IB  531 

18.909 

2a]o30 

38,158 

43,654 

L     le  J^e 

piece- 

36  OU 

55,617 

73,637 

63,804 

64.279 

E^gs 

bbls 

9450 

5.229 

'  4,246 

7.258 

9,160 

Flout 

do 

201011 

267,430 

98,908 

390.131 

408,211 

Fe-kthert 

-aOs 

3-3tt 

3.834 

5.380 

4,095 

7.876 

1;  uit   li  ed 

bnsh 

5  074 

8,317 

1,850 

17,480 

6.413 

Greaoe 

bbls 

4J8 

6,922 

7.597 

4,436 

4.732 

C   asBS     1 

1)1  Is 

431 

2,387 

2,528 

2,830 

7,587 

H  ihes 

head 

l.*8 

378 

468 

599 

944 

Haj 

hales 

94 

.  1,040 

564 

6;i8 

554 

Heup 

do 

5la9 

3,198 

1,164 

3,132 

3,616 

Hdes 

lbs 

b0s80 

73,309 

63,865 

48,079 

142,823 

Hdes 

1.0 

'}0'-4 

7,731 

11,225 

12,459 

31,775 

Ir  n 

pioeea 

127  W3 

43,025 

54,075 

108,255 

172.409 

17  331 

7,081 

36,245 

44,110 

36,368 

Ir 

6^16 

6,270 

5.767 

9,776 

11,329 

I    rrl 

bbls 

816-9 

37,521 

38,192 

30,391 

47,868 

Larl 

tegs 

2086% 

130,509 

170,167 

71,300 

115,845 

La  d    lis 

bbls 

8,277 

9.55a 

16.984 

36,110 

24,830 

J    la      1 

do 

3B78 

3,020 

4.879 

7,881 

9,37; 

M  lae.    ^ 

do 

11  sa. 

17,750 

25,878 

25,098 

48,866 

Oil    al 

4397 

2,274 

743 

1,601 

Oas 

Backs 

41 W5 

213 

■   5^ 

11.707 

2,718 

I  titoe'i 

bbls 

1568- 

7.073 

19.823 

23,844 

P    k  and  bspon 

hhls 

37163 

39,470 

23,529 

30.330 

43.933 

Fo  k  and  baton 

smi 

10,930 

22.477 

30,762 

34,398 

1  ork  and  haoon 

bbls 

1%186 

186,193 

193.581 

122,086 

131,560 

Pork  in  bulk 

lbs 

13,448 

3.9J4 

3,912,943 
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Articlfis. 

1847-'48. 

1848-'49. 

1849-'50. 

1850-'51. 

1851-'52. 

Firk 

boxes 

750188 

934.256 

2,310,699 

4,753,953 

2,sr2 

Ripe  &(. 

pk58 

'ssse 

3,451 

6,272 

9,365 

Soap 

boiea 

11095 

11,303 

17,443 

S1,K.3 

Sheep 
Sugar 

head 

1400 

523 

iSS} 

45 

hhls 

11559 

8,443 

9,650' 

13,0B0 

90,360 

Suit 

bbls 

39656 

39,990 

39,509 

28,585 

27,023 

Salt 

sacXe 

^057 

5,403 

8^01 

7,144 

16,314 

Seed  Sax 

bbU 

2785 

808 

333 

443 

3,520 

Merohaudiae 

pkgB 

341363 

210,049 

615,641 

349,181 

656,793 

Merobandiae 

tons 

16  848 

21,466 

11,109 

lf»,350 

11,341 

Liquois 

bbU 

9  564 

10,913 

11,798 

19.297 

49,348 

Mauitfattnrea 

pieces 

42  412 

94,904 

56,810 

22,103 

66,200 

Produce 

pkga 

28822 

17,609 

10,327 

13,958 

42,333 

Startli 

boxes 

8177 

7,904 

9,491 

14,109 

18,293 

TaUow 

bbls 

5683 

4,975 

4,311 

5,937 

3,039 

TobncTO              kega  and  buses 

1353 

7,497 

6,905 

18,345 

34,761 

Tobacco 

hhds 

3812 

3,309 

4,847 

2,856 

10,821 

Tobacco 

bateb 

133 

126 

77 

160 

629 

Tiiiegai 

bbls 

2753 

1,388 

3,404 

3,756 

5,965 

Whiskey 

bbls 

186  509 

136,911 

179,540 

231,334 

276.124 

Wool 

bales 

1,109 

2,156 

2,735 

3,404 

Wool 

lbs 

7  037 

10,230 

16,841 

2,972 

WMte  lefwl 

'S 

40^94 
54,399 
2,335 

50,857 
36,366 

65,514 
33,943 
1,629 

Pieces  ot  ca£f iiigB 
Pieces  of  caftmgs 

1,131 

A  glance  at  tlie  table  of  exports  will  satisfy  the  observer  that  the 
exports  are  of  the  same  articles  as  the  imports,,  and  that  the  major  part 
of  the  property  here  noted  is  merely  in  transitu,  passing  through  the 
commercial  houses  of  Cincinnati  on  its  way  to  a  northern  or  southern 
destination. 

Many  articles,  it  will  also  be  observed,  are  much  modified  in  their 
shape  during  their  stay — such  as  pork,  lard,  whiskey,  tallow,  &c. 
These  tables  possess  much  interest,  as  showing  the  course  of  trade  at 
this  point,  as  well  as  exhibiting  its  nature  and  character  more  folly 
than  can  be  otherwise  done, 


PrxTSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  city  of  Pittsburg  is  situated  in  the  w^estern  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  formed  at  that 
point  by  the  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Munongahela. 
It  is  in  i2°  30'  north  latitude,  and  80°  2'  west  longitude  ;  230  miles 
from  Baltimore,  and  297  from  Philadelphia;  200  miles  from  Harris- 
burg,  and  226  from  Washington,  It  had  a  population,  with  its  suburbs, 
in  1800,  of  1,505  persons,  and  in  1850,  of  about  83,00.0.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  proper  was,  in  1810,  4,768 ;  in 
1820,  7,2,48;. in  183,0,12,542;  in  1840,  31,115;  and  in  1850,  with 
its  suburbs,  83,000.  This  number  for  1850  includes  Alleghany  ciiy,  of 
upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  some  smaller  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Alleghany  county,  of  which  Filtsburg  is  the  principal  town,  had  a  pop- 
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ulation,  io  1S50,  of  138,098,  having  gained,  since  1840,  nearly  57,000. 
In  this  county  a  larger  capital  is  invested  in  iron  manufactures  than  in 
any  other  county  in  the  State,  which  is  pretty  good  evidence  that,  at 
present  at  least,  it  offers  greater  inducenaents  to  that  branch  of  industry 
than  any  other  point.  Except  at  short  periods  of  very  dry  seasons,  the 
Ohio  is  navigable  to  Pittsburg  by  boats  of  light  draught.  It  is  not, 
however,  navigable  for  boats  of  the  largest  class  during  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  season.  When  the  spring  freshets  occur,  there 
is  deep  water ;  but  the  boats  built  at  Pittsburg  are  adapted  to  the 
lowest  possible  draught,  So  that  they  may  transact  business  nearly  the 
whole  year.  At  times,  in  severe  winters,  there  is  sufficient  floating  ice 
in  the  upper  Ohio  to  impede  navigation  for  a  few  days.  The  principal 
harbor  is  furnished  by  the  Monongahela  river,  which  has  a  better  depth 
of  water  than  the  Alleghany.  The  city  lies  chiefly  between  the  two. 
It  has  ralher  a  pleasant  .site,  aiid  is  surrounded  with  hills  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  can  be  quarried  and  delivered  in  the  city  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. It  is  to  this  fact,  and  the  close  proximity  of  good  iron  ores,  that 
Pittsburg  owes  her  great  growth  in  manufactures.  Pittsburg  is  the 
great  entrepd/-  of  western  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
basin  and  from  the  lakes.  The  Ohio  river  gives  her  an  eHgible  con- 
nexion with  the  first,  and  ita  trade ;  while  the  Beaver  and  Erie  and 
Ohio  canals  give  her  access  to  the  latter';  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
from  Johnstown,  gives  her  the  command  of  the  principal  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  State  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Besides  these  connexions, 
however,  Pittsburg  is  about  to  reap  great  benefits  from  numerous  rail- 
way projects,  which  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  various  portions  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  These  are  spoken  of  pretty  fiiUy  in  another 
department  of  this  report,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  describe 
them  under  this  head.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  these 
projects  is  the  Pittsburg  and  Glean  railway,  which  will  pass  through 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  but  which  heretofore 
have  not  had  access  to  a  market,  sufficiently  expeditious  to  develop  their 
rich  and  varied  resources.  To  <:onnect  with  the  route  just  mentioned, 
a  road  is  about  to  be  built  from  Bufl'alo,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  to 
Olean.  This  road  will  connect  the  western  termini  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canals  with  the  western  termini  of  the  New  York  canals,  and  the  head 
of  Ohio  navigation  with  the  great  lake  port  at  the  eastern  termintis  of  navi- 
gation on  Lake  Erie.  Buffalo  will  have  access  also  to  the  coal  and  iron  of 
Pittsburg  and  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  direct  route,  and  by 
a  mode,  too,  which  erijoys  superior  advantages  over  all  others  in  carry- 
ing coal.  Railway  tracks  may  be  laid  direct  from  the  city  to  the  mine, 
and  follow  up  the  quarry  indefinitely,  perhaps,  so  that  by  such  a  mode 
no  transhipiTient  or  cartage  is  required;  but,  with  water  communication, 
it  cannot  be  done  so  easily.  There,  coal  must  be  carted  from  mine  to 
boat,  and  when  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  instead  of  being 
dumped  right  from  the  cars  into  the  coal-yard,  as  upon  railways,  it  must 
be  raised  out  of  boats  and  carted  away  to  the  yard.  Pei'haps  coal  and 
other  minerals  or  ores  are  the  only  kind  ofheavy  articles  of  which  it  can 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  they  may  be  transported  more  cheaply  by  rail- 
way than  by  water.  The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Pittsburg  are 
immense ;  but  no  returns,  later  than  those  of  the  census  of  1850,  are  at 
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hand,  by  which  to  exhibit  the  exact  value  of  the  former,  and  the  com- 
mercial returns  are  but  indifiercntly  kept  at  any  time.  Below,  such  au- 
thentic data  are  presented  as  could  he  procured  indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  each. 

In  1,840  there  were  in  operation  in  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  cily 
thirty-two  furnaces  and  forgeg,  with  a  capital  of  81,4-37,000 ;  the  total 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  stated  at  $2,784,694.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  estimated  at  12,000  tons. 

In  1S50,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census,  Alle- 
ghany county  had  raanufiictures  of  all  kinds  employing  capital,  and 
yielding  annual  products  as  follows  : 


No.  of 
maniieio- 

Capital  ia- 
voated. 

Value  of  ma- 
tonal. 

Hands  em- 
ployed 

VpJue  of  an- 
nual product. 

819 
130 
338 

$5,944,383 
1,469,791) 
3,441,731 

15,677,890 
1,156,018 
2,590,499 

8,436 
1.8J7 
4,400 

$10,038,721 

4,803,605 

l,a67 

10,855,894 

9,424,406 

14,653 

The  great  bulk  of  the  above  aggregate  of  nearly  seventeen  million 
dollars  of  the  product  of  industry  is  made  up  of  manufactures  oi  various 
kinds  of  iron,  steei,  uails,  glass,  cotton,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  Ccibi- 
net-ware,  whiskey,  flour,  and  provision -packing.  Iron,  of  course,  takes 
the  lead,  and  enters  into  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactures  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
accuracy  of  census  returns,  generally,  in  matters  of  business  which  re- 
late to  the  actual  substance  of  men  so  intimately  as  the  above  queries 
indicate.  Various  motives  instigate  diflerent  persons  to  give  replies 
susceptible  of  constructions  very  wide  of  the  mark  aimed  at  by  the 
government — sometimes  above,  perhaps,  but  generally  very  tar  below 
the  real  value  of  the  property  or  business  undergoing  investigation. 
Businessmen  are  proverbially  jealous  of  all  intermeddling  in  their  aft 
fairs ;  and  so,  however  good  the  object  of  the  meddler  may  be,  or  how 
innocent  soever  the  instiniment  employed,  the  replies  are  usually  so 
colored,  as  it  is  supposed  wiil  best  subserve  the  interests  of  their  maker. 
Hence,  such  returns  should  be  used  under  a  fuU  view  of  the  circum- 
stances and  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  In  the  case  of  Pittsburg 
and  vicinity,  all  commercial  returns,  lately  compiled,  present  very  di^ 
ferent  results  from  those  of  the  census.  That  city  is  weU  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  all  the  western  valleys  for  the  construction 
of  steamers — both  of  wood  and  iron — an  interest  which  does  not  fiilly 
appear  in  the  census  returns.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  steamers 
bmlt  at  this  place,  during  a  series  of  years,  will  average  about  one  per 
week.  Suppoangthis  statement  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  jomer-work  was  included  under  those  heads,  which  is 
hardly  probable,  there  is  still  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required  to 
construct  fifty-two  hulls,  unaccounted  for,  which,  at  the  moderate  aver- 
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age  valuation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  would  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  but  a  single  item;  and  it  ia  not  at  all  improbable  that  many 
more  might  be  cited,  less  important  to  be  sure,  but  still  capable  of 
adding  their  quota,  to  the  general  aggregate.  In  western  Pennsylvania — 
that  is,  in  the  twenty-two  counties  west  of  the  AUeghanies — there  were 
different  varieties  of  iron  works  in  thirteen  of  the  countiea,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  forty,  involving  the  investment  of  $6,887,376. 
The  principal,  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  accessible  market  for  the 
products  of  this  immense  capital,  is  Pittsburg.  During  late  years,  it  is 
well  known  many  of  them  have  remained  idle,  owing  to  the  low,  un- 
lemuiierating  prices  of  iron.  But  the  late  advance  of  prices  in  Europe, 
and  the  present  high  rates,  are  stimulating  this  important  interest,  and 
inviting  capital,  and  labor  to  engage  in  it,  with  good  prospects  of  an 
adequate  reward.  Pittsburg  must,  therefore,  soon  reap  a  rich  harvest 
in  the  augmentation  of  her  traffic  from  this  source.  Pittsburg,  however, 
is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  suburban  counties  for  her  iron  maun-. 
factures.  There  are  in  the  city  fifteen  rolling  mills,  having  a  capacity 
fcr  making  49,900  tons  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  sheet,  and  boder  iron,  naiis  and 
spikes,  and  bar  and  sheet  steel,  annually.  Of  the  above  fifteen  works,  six 
are  employed  in  the  conversion  of  steel;  of  which  they  made,  in  1850, 
(S,07S  tons.  In  the  same  works  there  were  205  nail  machines,  capable 
of  turning  out  1,000  kegs  of  100  lbs.  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,250 
tons.  The  aggregate  value  oi'  the  products  of  these  fifteen  works  ia 
estimated  at  $3,425,000. 

The  pig  iron  consumed  in  these  and  similar  manufactories  is  supplied 
by  the  foundries  located  upon  the  several  rivers  which  communicate 
with  the  mountainous  districts.  The  ore  is  principally  furnished  to  the 
foundries  by  the  neighboring  farmers  during  the  ;winter  season,  when 
their  labors  are  not  required  in  agricultural  occupations.  Digging  the 
ore,  and  delivering  it  to  the  furnaces ;  felling  trees,  and  converting  the 
wood  which  is  unfit  to  transform  into  lumber,  into  charcoal,  for  the 
use  of  the  furnaces,  and  raisinjf  produce  fijr  the  subsistence  oi  the 
laborers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  affbid  abundant  and 
profitable  employment  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  contiibute  largely  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Pittsburg. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on  by  thirty-three  diflerent 
establishments  in  this  city,  which  is  scarcely  less  noted  for  the  quantity 
and  vaiiety  of  this  article,  annually  classed  among  its  exports,  than  for 
the  lai-ger  and  more  valuable  interest  just  described. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  principal 
manufacturing,  and  consequent  commercial,  interests  of  Pittsburg,  as 
now  in  progress;  but  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  they  may  be  extended 
almost  mdefinitely.  There  is  no  known  limit  to  their  capacity,  or  to  the 
elements  necessary  for  their  augmentation.  Wood,  coal,  ores,  and  agri- 
cultural resources,  all  abound-in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  at  the  great- 
est possible  convenience.  All  that  is  wanting  to  constitute  Pittsburg 
tlie  "Birmingham"  of  the  American  continent  is  labor. 

The  commercial  interests  of  Pittsburg  are  hardly  less  important  than 
the  mitnufacturing.    The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1S51  was  y.bout 
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17,000  tons;  consisting  of  112  steamers,  employing  officers  and  crews 
of  8,588  peraons,  and  carrying  466,661  passengei-s.  Of  the  property 
carried  on  the  river  steamers,  either  ias  to  amount,  character,  or  quan- 
tity, no  returns  are  at'  hand,  and  there  is  no  very  satisfactory  mode  of 
ascertELining  its  value.  The  best  mode  of  ascertaining  its  character 
■which  now  presents  itself  is  by  the  examination  of  the  returns  of  the 
canal  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  as  made  to  the  commissioners  oi  the  State 
works. 

Comparative  statement  exhibititig  the  exports  by  canal  of  some  of  the  leading 
articles  during  three  seasons. 


Cotton lbs . . 

Hemp do. , 

Tobacco,  unman  ufacturedjdo. . 

Groceries do.. 

Hardware,  cutlery do . . 

Iron — pig , do,. 

"       castings do. . 

"       biooms do . . 

Cast  steel do. . 

Lead do . . 

Nails  and  spikes do.. 

Bacon do. , 

Beef  and  pork bbls. . 

Butter lbs.. 

Flour bbls.. 

Lard  and  lai'd  oil lbs. . 

Tallow do . . 


1,670,928 

1,165,057 

20,490,918 

1,724,070 

433,069 

16,557,672 

607,995 

411,680 

7,361,436 

5,000 

3,033,036 

39,586,694 

10,367 

434,495 


5,995,693 
865,509 


1,056,13.8 

3,311,618 

14,777,059 

1,978,822 

346,897 

65,637 

260,910 

13,836 

649,416 

188,078 

51,760 

12,713,427 

41,225 

747,645 

297,940 

5,319,378 

62,946 


1,000,971 
1,287,886 

24,696,743 

1,571,889 

239,353 

I  2,675,341 

333,702 
319,736 
325,085 

83,732 
21,661,236 

19,620 
800,265 
156,412 
3,939,386 
291,3  J  3 


This  and  the  following  tables  include  the  amount  of  the  articles  spe- 
cified, moved  from  and  received  at  Pittsburg  on  all  the  public  improve- 
ments during  the  years  named. 
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Comparntvije  statement,  showing  some  of  the  hadivg  articles  imporleS,  into 
Filtihur^,  hy  canal,  during  the  years  named,  each  ending  Decanter  31. 


Produce  not  specified  .  .lbs. . 

Oats '. bushels. . 

Leather lbs.. 

Coffi!3 do.. 

Dry  goods do. . 

Groceries do. . 

Hardware do. . 

Iron — pig do, . 

"       castings , . do. . 

"       blooms do.- 

"       beir  and  sheet do. . 

Nails  and  spikea lbs... 

Fish bbis.. 


358,231 
43,087 

237,616 
17,103,061 
36,117,244 
17,885,702 
17,457,753 
20,225,558 

814,300 
14,232,693 
15,292,015 

156,500 
32,644 


1,257,620 

21,360 

312,239 

9,927,605 

28,201,074 

7,833,925 

14,501,693 

21,979,363 

124,662 

14,942^90 

4  397 

15;886,711 

19,926 


871,500 

19,080 

386,225 

10,990,993 

12,651,818 
6,923,856 
10,522,463 

'  15,410,661 

13,890,707 

2,833,879 

575,402 

19,600 


On  the  average,  these  figures  indicate  a  very  gratifying  increase  in 
the  canal  commerce  of  the  city,  but  especially  in  the  iron  trade  for 
1852.  In  this  fact,  and  in  the  greatly  increased  importations  of  dry 
goods  ajid  groceries,  may  be  seen  the  evidence  of  the  stimulation  which 
the  advanced  prices  have  already  imparted  to  the  iron  manufactures. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  by  canals,  at  Pittslmrg,  during 
theyear  ending  December  31,  1852. 


Artitlce. 

Exiwrte. 

Imports. 

Agricultural  products,  not  sp 

Barley 

Bran  and  shipstogs 

Rye 

cified.-lbs. 
..bushels.. 
....do.... 

5  106,651 
1,906 

1,951 

903 

400 

1.(507,922 

58 

1,165,057 

13,262 

311 

277,634 

494,064 

3,270 

30,490,918 

358,231 
1,476 

19,670 

elm       .     

do 

1,137 

lbs.. 

Ions. . 

lbs.. 

Hay 

Hemp 

73 

542,600 

..bushels.. 
lbs.. 

Ginseng  and  beeswax 

Seeds  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . . 

..bn-hel^.. 
......lbs.. 

817 
75,800 
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ArtblM. 

Exports. 

Importa. 

Wheat 

...bushels.. 

ibs.. 

do 

9,839 
288,048 

■  390,835 
197,319 
190,258 
522,412 

4,108,694 

170 

23-5,272 

0,500 

■  149,400 

60,000 

5,000 

83 

2,836 

186,988 

412,986 

5,3S5 

68,731 

1,076,705 

1,724,070 

433,369 

3,164 

33,728 

82,883 

158,437 

6,753 

17,000 

779,877 

285,957 

9,415 

91,653 

16,557,572 

607,995 

411,620 

7.364,436 

5,000 

3,033,036 

23,221 

Fura  and  peltries 

do.. 

Eaik 

Boards  and  plank 

Hoop-poles 

. cords . . 

feet.. 

No.. 

..:... .do.. 

813 
144,030 
21,500 

Wood 

.....cords., 
lbs   . 

2 

2,603,066 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Dry  goods 

do.. 

do.. 

do 

424,900 

36,117,244 

140,400 

Earthenware 

do.. 

do.. 

4,746,790 

Groceries. 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Liquors,  foreign 

Paints ■- . . 

Cordage  and  bagging 

Salt 

do., 

do.. 

sails.. 

lbs.. 

do.. 

bushels. . 

lbs.. 

do.. 

galls.  - 

lbs.. 

tons.. 

lbs.. 

34,987,763 

17,457,773 

4,965 

200,200 

150,500 

96,450 

Tobacco,  manufactured  . : . 

Whiskey.... 

Ashes.. 

Coal,  mineral; 

Copper. , 

2,132,400 

6,929,875 

4 

131,600 

do.. 

"    blooms  and  anchors  ... 

"    bars  and  sheets 

Lead,  bars  and  pigs  ^ 

Steel 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do 

14,232,693 

15,292,015 

4,500 

156,500 

341,500 

do 

1,663,800 

Bacon 

Beef  and  pork 

.do.. 

bhls.. 

lbs.. 

39,586,694 

10,367 

434,495 

399,571 

169 

5,000 

Fish 

bbls.. 

32,644 
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Articles. 

Expcts. 

!„,.*. 

Flour 

.,,     bbls.. 

236,904 

5,995,628 

30,143 

365,509 

600 

8,600 

4,625 

5,276 

1,048 

lbs.. 

do.. 

.  .number. . 

lbs.. 

...bushels.. 
lbs.. 

Brick 

iJuiT  and  mill  stones 

345,395 
222,706 

Marble 

1,217,600 

Stone 

Agricultural  implements. . .'" 
Fumkure 1 

Paper  and  books 

..perches.. 

..:... lbs- - 

do.. 

g«"«-. 

lbs.. 

1,741 
21,401 
234,053 
24,299 
137,152 
951,005 
10,117,893 

125 

65,580 

447,103 

34,970 

1,087,093 

Sundries 

do 

1,964,308 

do 

32,000 

do 

1,750,500 

do.. 

..number., 
s  travelled . . 
...dollars.. 

4,826 

1,142,192 

208,933 

Passengers mile 

2,787,179 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  while  these  tables  embrace  all  articles  ■ 
imported  and  exported  on  the  State  works,  they  show  nothing  of  the 
exports  of  manufactures  or  receipts  of  goods  and  produce  by  the  Ohio  • 
river.  Pittsburg  has  virtually  a  canal  connexion  with  Cleveland  and 
Erie-,  on  the  lake,  which  contributes  largely  to  her  trade,  and  opens  to 
her.  iron  manufactures  the  lake  markets.  She  is  also  in  communication 
with  Cleveland  and  Chicago  by  railway.  But  her  river  commerce  is 
also  of  immense  value.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  its  magnitude- 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the-year  1852,  no  less  than  sixty-nine  steam- 
ers were  constructed  at  that  point,  of  an  aggregate  of  15,000  tons,  or- 
an  average  of  213  tons  each.  And  all  this  tonnage,  besides  that  built , 
at  other  points  below,  iinds  sufficient  and. lucrative  employment;  if  not; 
in  the  Pittsburg  trade  directly,  then  at  points  below. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

Louisville  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  near  ■ 
the  Mia,  in  latitude  38°  3'  noith,  and  longitude  85°  30'  west,  52  miles  - 
from  Frankfort,  1,400  from  New  Orleans,  600  from  St.  Louis,  650  from . 
Pittsburg  by  water,  and  596  from  Washington. 

This  is  the  commercial  city  of  Kentucky,  and  one  of  the  five  great' 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     Situated  at  the  fells  of  the 
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Oliio — the  only  great  obstruction  in  a  navigation  of  2,100  miles  from 
the  .Alleghany  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — it  has,  in  this  very  circum- 
stance, some  great  commercial  advantages.  One  of  these  is,  that, 
except  at  high  water,  which  occurs  but  at  short  periods,  the  largest 
class  of  steamboats  seldom-  ascend  above  that  point.  It  is  also  natu-, 
rally  the  mart  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  southwest  of  it,  and 
also  of  a  portion  of  Indiana  on  the  north-.  The- country  immediately 
around  the  "falls"  is  also  fertile,  supplying  an  abundance  of  market 
products  for  a  large  population.  Its  growth  has  been  more  moderate 
than  that  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  but  it  has  been  steady ;  and  the 
same  causes  which  resulted  in  its  rise  will  continue  to  operate  for  a 
centuiy  to  come.  The  tbllowmg  are  the  most  important  statistics  oi'  this 
city :      ■ 

1.    Growth  and  population. 


Yeure, 

Population. 

Increment. 

Batio. 

In  1800                

600 
1,300 
4,000 
10,090 
21,000 
43,217 

700 
2,700 
6,090 
10,910 
82,317 

In  1810 

115  per  cent. 
20S  per  cent. 
152  per  cent. 
109  per  cent. 
105  per  cent. 

In  1820 

-  The  population  of  Louisville  (in  1852)  is  51,726,  showing  just  about 
the  same  rate  of  increase — 10  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1860^  at  this 
rate,  Louisville  will  contain  about  90,000  inhabitants.  The  neigh- 
boring town  of  New  Albany  (Indiana,)  is  quite  a  large  place,  and 
will,  doubtless,  continue  to  grow.  So,  also,  JeffersonviUe  (opposite 
Louisville)  will  be  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 

2.  Commerce. 

In  Mr.  Casseday's  History  of  Louisville,  the  commercial  business  of 
Louisville  is  represented  thus : 

1.   Groceries. — The  principal  imports  of  Louisville,  in  groceries,  &c., 
were: 

Sugar 15,615  hhdg. 

Molasses 17,500  bbls. 

Refined  sugar 10, 100  packages. 

Coffee 42,500  bags. 

Rice 1,375  tierces. 

Cheese 25,250  boxes. 

Flour 50,650  bbls. 

Salt 110,250  btjls. 

Salt,  Turk's  island 50,525  bags. 

Bagging 70,160  pieces. 

Eope 65,350  coils. 
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The  value  of  these  was  estimated  at  ten  million,  six  hundred  thomand 
dollars. 

2.  Drij  goods.' — The  aggregate  annual  sales  of  dry  goods  are  esti- 
mated at  Jive  million  eighty  hundred  and  Jifty-lhree' thousand  dollars. 

3.  Hardware,  queensware,  saddlery,  ^. — The  aggregate  of  other  sales 
of  merchandise  amounts  to  three  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand dollars. 

3.  Fork  business. 


The  number  of  hogs  put  up  this  season  in  Louisville,  New  Albany, 
and  Jetfersonville,  round  the  "falls,"  is  estimated  at  275,0U0i  which 
shows  a  large  and  increasing  business.  Alargenumber  of  the  farmers  of 
Kentucky  i^ive  tlieir  hogs  to  the  Louisville  market;  and,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  business  has  been  extended.  -    ■ 

4.  Sceamhoats  and  namgation,, 

Louisville  embarked  in  the  steamboat  business  at  a  very  eeuly  day, 
and  still  employs  a  large  number  of  steam-vessels.  In  the  year  1851 
{vide  United  States  Steam  Report)  there  were  sixty-one  steam-vessels 
registered  at  Louisville,  carrying  15,180  tons. 

.    A  large  number  of  steamboats  are  annually  built  at  Louisville  and 
New  Albany. 

5,  Manufactures. 

Louisville  is  a  commercial,  and  not  a  manufacturing  town.  Hence, 
its  manufacturing  estabhshments  are  small  as  compared  with  Pittsburg 
and  Cincinnati.  Yet,  they  make,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  amount. 
The  following  are  the  principal : 


Numter. 

Hands. 

Profluct. 

15 

G 
3 
6 
3 

45 
9 

25 
1 
3 
1 

11 

82 
9 

930 
59 

120 
30 

135 

1,157 

47 

44G 
50 
16 
36 

166 

1,050 

64 

IS1,392,900 

108,600 

173,600 

941,500 

283,800 

Oil 

140,000 

460,000 

Tobacco,  &c. 

1,347,500 

176,000 
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The  manufactures  of  Louisville  (exclusive  of  mere  mechanical  labor) 
probably  amount  in  value  to  six  miUiom  of  dollai^s  per  annum — cer- 
tainly a  veiy  good  foundation  for  more  extensive  operations. 

6.    Railroniis. 

Louisville  ■will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  have  an  exten- 
sive system  of  railways-     The  principal  lines  will  be  as  follows,  viz: 

1.  Lexington  and  Louisville  railroad,  finished ;  and  will  connect  e 


vill  connect  her  with  the 


■Lexington  with  numerous  other  lines. 

2.  Louisville  and  Nashville  line.     This 
enth'e  net-work  of  southern  railroads, 

3.  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  railroad;  which  will  connect  her  with 
all  the  northeastern  railroads. 

4.  Jefiersonville  and  Columbus  line;  which  will  connect. at  Indian- 
apolis with  all  the  northern,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  lines. 

5.  New  Albany,  Salem,  and  Michigan  city  line.  This  will  connect, 
at  Orleans,  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  thus  make  a 
continuous  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  continued  north  to  Michigari 
city  and  Chicago,  Illinois. 

These  railroads,  when  completed,  will  connect  Louisville  with  the 
most  distant  parts  o{  the  Union,  and  enable  her  to  avail  herself  of  her 
great  commercial  advantages. 

Louisville  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  district  of  level  and 
rich  land.  Its  site  for  building  is  almost  indefinite.  Provisions  are 
cheap;  and  its  position  for  commerce  one  of  the  best  in  the  interior  of 
the  United  States.  Its  growth  is  not  so  ]-apid  as  that  of  some  places, 
hut  is  very  uniform;  so  that  the  growth  m  future  may  be  very  cer- 
tninly  counted  upon  at  the  same  rate.  Allowing  for  some  decrease  in 
the  ratio  of  growth,  and  it  will  probably,  in  half  a  century,  have  half 
a  millioA  of  inhabitants 

A  statement  recently  published  shows  that  there  are  navigating  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  an  aggregate  of  369  steamers,  measuring 
60,792  tons,  anci  which  are  valued  at  $3,895,000,  that  can  pass 
through  the  present  locks  in  the  canal  around  the  rapids  at  Louisville. 
There  are  also  navigating  the  same  rivers  76  steamers,  measuring 
48,059  tons,  and  valued  at  13,714,000,  which  are  too  large  to  pass 
through  those  locks,  and  therefore  cannot  participate  in  the  trade  of  the 
upper  Ohio,  being  nearly  one-half  the  valuation  of  the  steam  stock 
engaged  on  those  waters. 

Vahiation.,  in  18-50,  of  (he  cities  named. 


Estimated. 

True. 

$27,968,83-3 
41,848,536 
31,533,904 
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Lying  upon  the  bank  of  the  finest  river  on  the  continent,  in  latitude 
38°  37'  28"  north,  and  longitude  90°  15'  30"  west  from  Greenwich, 
and  backed  by  untold  acres  of  lands,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, forests,  and  mines,  which  may  be  made  tributary  to  her  com- 
merce, St.  Louis  is  entitled  to  important  consideration  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  commercial  affairs  on  the  western  rivers.  Having  already 
reached  an  enviable  position  among  her  sister  cities,  she  is  looking 
westward  with  a  system  of  railways  intended  not  only  to  bring 
all  the  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  treasures  of  the  Missouri  basin 
into  her  markets,  but  eventually  to  extend  beyond  the  Rocky  ridge  to 
'the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  and  still  further  onward  to  the  golden 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Though  these  ultimate  results  are  some 
.years  distant,  yet  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  a  full  development  of  the  immense  resources  of  that  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  north  and  west  of  St.  Louts,  and  most  of  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  reduced  to  the  first  stages  of  culture,  but  must  sooner 
or'later  pay  its  tribute  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  will  be 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  engaged  in 
pushing  forward  the  improvements  tending  to  such  an  end.  Whether 
these  railways  are  extended  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  or  not,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  territory  belonging  to  the  great  valley  which  can  scarcely 
avoid  becoming  tributary  to  the  business  of  this  city,  much  larger  and 
more  prolific  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth  than  can  be  found  adjacent 
to  any  other  city  in  the  West.  This  fact  alone  is  decisive  of  the  future 
greatness  of  St.  Louis,  provided  she  puts  forth  her  energies  towards 
the  progress  of  the  means  f6r  the  d^humation  of  the  resources  of  this 
country.  Her  connexions  with  eastern  cities,  through  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  are  already  decided  upon  and  secured  beyond  contingency, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  description  of  carfals  and  railways. 

This  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  river-ports.  Surrounded 
by  an  extensive  back  country  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  well  watered 
and  endowed  with  aU  the  advantages  requisite  to  support  a  dense  and 
thriviiig  population,  St.  Louis  bids  fair  to  become,  at  no  distant  day, 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  population  and 
commercial  wealth.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  about  196  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  20  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  its  principal  affluent,  and  40  miles 
below  that  of  the  Illinois.  StiH  further  northward  the  Fever,  the  Wis- 
consin, and  other  rivers  from  the  country  eastward,  and  the  Des 
Moines  and  Iowa,  with  some  less  notable  streams  from  the  west,  fall 
into  the  Mississippi,  conveying  the  rich  products  of  the  extensive 
prairie  lands  on  their  borders  to  the  markets  of  St.  Louis.  Hero 
these  products  are  usually  exchanged  for  merchandise  and  supplies 
necessary  to  the  settlement  and  subsistence  of  a  new  country.  Many 
furs  are  also  brought  down  these  various  streams  to  St.  Louis,  and  ex- 
changed for  the  goods  and  supplies  which  constitute  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  western  trapper  and  the  Indian  trader.  Above  that  city  these 
waters  are  navigsible  only  by  the  lighter  draught  or  smaller  class  of 
boats,  while  below  it  the  large  and  splendid  New  Orleans  packets  find 
their  rapidly  increasing  trade.     These  facts  involve  the  necessity  of  a 
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transhipment  of  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  produce  anil  merchimdise  ar- 
riving at  Sl  Louis,  and  intended  for  points  either  above  or  below  that 
city,  before  it  can  proceed  to  its  destination ;  and  St.  Louis  is  thus  con- 
stituted the  great  receiving  and  distributing  depot  for  all  the  upper 
country  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  basins.  To  the  vastness  ot 
this  country,  therefore,  the  immense  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  rich 
mineral  resotu-ces,  inducing  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  immigration,  does 
St.  Louis  owe  her  late  rapid  growth  in  population  and. prosperity. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  mdest  French  trading  and  military  posts  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  has  been  looked  upon  for  many  years  as  the 
key  to  the  great  territoiy  to  which  we  have  referred;  but,  until  the  last 
twenty  yeai's,  its  progress  was  very  slow.  In  1840  it  could  claim  but 
16,469  inhabitants,  whereas  in  1850  it  numbered  a  population  of  no 
less  than  83,744  souls,  showing  an  increase  of  G6,000  souls,  and  an 
average  rate  ol"  duplication  once  in  four  years.  She  has,  moreover, 
grown  much  more  rapidly  durino;  the  last  ten  years  than  at  any  former 
period.  Thus,  in  1800,  St.  Louis  had  2,000  inhabitants.  During  the 
last  50  years  her  population  has  been  doubled  once  in  9 J  years;  during 
the  last  40,  once  in  9 ;  the  last  30,  once  in  7 ;  the  last  20,  once  in  5^ 
and  the  last  ten,  once  in  every  4  years.  Such  has  been  the  ^most  un- 
precedented growth  of  St.  Louis  from  natural  causes.  What,  then,  may 
not  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  construction  of  her  numerous  rail- 
ways now  in  progress  or  projected,  in  connexion  with  her  natural  ad- 
vantages? The  opening  of  these  artificial  routes  wiU  give  her  easy 
access  to  numerous  deposites  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  capper  ores, 
within  a  circuit  of  90  miles,  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi valley  for  centuries,  which  hfcve  not,  to  this  time,  been  brought  to 
use.  The  lack  of  necessary  means  of  transportation  has  heretofore 
precluded  the  successful  working  of  these  numerous  mines,  though  they 
have  been  known  to  exist  in  richness  rarely  if  ever  excelled.  The 
completion  of  the  "Pacific,"  the  "Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,"  the 
"St.  Louis  and  North  Missouri,"  and  other  projected  railways^  which 
is  now  determined,  will  open  easy  communication  with  these  minerEil 
regions,  besides  developing  the  resources  of  large  tracts  of  country 
second  to  none  other  in  agricultural  richness.  Owing  to  these  promising 
natural  features,  the  hidden  wealth  of  which  wiU  be  brought  to  light 
and  rendered  available  through  these  stupendous  lines  of  internal  im- 
provement, the  people  of  St.  Louis  confidently  anticipate  a  continu- 
ation of  their  present  rate  of  increase  during  the  next  ten  years,  when 
her  capacity  will  be  equal  to  the  support  of  nearly  500,000  inhabitants, 
when  Iter  mines  may  vie  with  those  of  Sweden  and  Great  BritEun,  and 
her  manufactures  and  agricultural  productions,  her  railway  and  river 
tonnage,  and  her  aggregate  commerce,  may  not  be  exceeded  by  those 
of  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

A.  more  detailed  account  of  the  different  lines  of  public  improvement 
in  progress  will  be  found  under  the  proper  head,  in  another  part  of 
this  report,  and  their  situation  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  railway  map. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  fi-om  annual  statements,  will  exhibit 
something  of  the  growth  and  character  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis 
during  a  term  of  years. 
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Comparative  statement  of  some  of  the  fr'mcvpal  articles  landed  at  8t.  Lonis 
during  six  years — ending  December  31,  1852. 


Artielos. 

1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

1848, 

1847, 

1846. 

Wlieat bnsh- 

Floor bbla.. 

Com iiuBh.. 

Oats do... 

Barley,  &B do... 

1,700,708 
793,892 
1,840,909 
794,421 
101,674 
15,399 
103,013 
7fi8,819 
147 
216,933 
46,250 
65,366 
503,571 
10,371 
5,640 
8,872 
90,736 
47,991 
29,276 
20,854 
15,833 
101,904 
40,231 
14,465 
37,743 
14,450 
16,701 
1,564 

le'aso 

7,805 

1,792,074 
992,718 
968,028 
697,4a! 
69,488 

10l',762 
449,556 

1,792,535 
306,412 
305,383 
252,291 
46,263 

2,194,789 
387,314 

243^700 
55,503 

2,432,377 
308,568 

1,016,318 
202,365 
57,380 

1,838,926 
230,457 
688,6491 
95,612 
10,150 

Pork...  boxes*  bbls. 
Pork,  bulk ineces. 

13^8^ 

97,642 

43,693 

48, 981 

Salt aacka. 

Salt bbla.. 

Homp balea. 

I-ond Pgs-- 

Tobaceo hhds. 

261,230 
19,168 

60,862 
573,502 
9,055 
2,586 
6,049 
94,228 
95,959 
25,796 
5,034 
11,328 
73,673 
29,518 
61,535 

11^549 

30,035 
1,320 
49,  ail 

14,676 
4,316 

291,709 
23,553 

46,290 
590,293 
9,879 
I0,-8e7 
12,336 
68,902 
29,035 
26,501 
1      7,348 
67,353 
39,214 
58i279 
15,801 
18,845 

i6,aso 

3,245 

304,^41 
38,809 
47,270 
705,718 
9,014 
9,369 
7,806 
63,097 
29,758 
26,116 
14,812 
78,842 
21,943 
67,339 
6,579 
14,180 
29,423 

106,302 
41,380 
72,222 
749,198 
11,015 
5,735 
4,720 
71,877 
22,239 
12,  671 
20,111 
77,767 
■  91,554 
^,021 
2,150 
8,595 
14,425 
1,289 

177,724 
68,948 
33,853 
730,829 
■        8,588 

Beef. bbls.. 

Ilidea lbs... 

Whiskey bbls.. 

Sugar hhds. 

Sugar bbls- 

Sugar boxes. 

Coffee sflcka. 

Molaasee bbU- 

Lard do... 

Lard tierces 

Laid kegs.. 

Bacon. ...casks&tes 

Bacon boxes. 

Bacon pieces. 

Lumber M  feet. 

Shingles M... 

Lath M... 

1,716 

63,396 
^     29,883 
11,603 
5,759 
65,128 
26]  469 

14,730 
1  648 

34,188 
7,334 
1,290 

^137 
15,851 
2,698 

16,017 
13,098 
2,bl7 

Over  and  above  the  articles  here  enumerated  there  are  mentioned 
some  fifty-one  others,  including  .nearly  all  articles  of  produce  ind 
merchandise  prominent  in  the  trade  and  productions  of  the  West  The 
above,  however,  have  been  selected  as  showing  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  river  at  this  point. 

Below  are  presented  tables  exhibiting  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
boats  arriving  at  St.  Louis  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  during  a 
series  of  five  years: 


Whence. 

1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

1848. 

1847. 

New  Orleans 

Ohio  river 

300 
457 
634 
639 
301 
119 
175 

301 
493, 
788 
635 
390 
75 
915 

313 
406 
686 
806 
355 
122 
917 

446 
429 
690 
697 
337 
194 
396 

502 
430 

Illinois  river 

Upper  Mississippi. . . 
M]ssouri  river 

658 
717 

314 

Other  points 

204 

Total  number 

9,625 

2,907 

2,905 

3,179 

2,969 
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Tonnage  of  steamboats  and  barges  was,  in  1650 681,256 

Do do do do 1851 683,140 

Wharfage  collected  in  1850 ' $41,195 

Do do 1851 48,156 

Showing,  thai  while  the  number  of  arrivals  has  fallen  oif,  the  loss  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  boats,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  increase  of  tonnage. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  consisting  of  importations,  is  as 
follows : 

Sugar  and  molasses $289,753 

Hardware,  &c 133,401 

Railroad  ii-on 100,311 

Earthenware 98,786 

Tin  plates,  tin,  copper,  iron,  Sec 81,482 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods 24,387 

Brandy,  wines,  gin,  &c 24,712 

Burr-stones , 2,259 

Drugs 2,618 

Total 757,509 


Amount  of  hospital  money  collected  at  the  same  port $9,941 

Amount  of  duties  collected 239,318 

Hospital  moneyexpended  in  relief  toaick&disabledboatmen  3,441 

No  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis  for 
1851  has  been  mtide,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  an  easy  task  to  prepare 
such  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Enough,  however,  is  here  shown 
to  exhibit  the  importance  which  it  must  soon  attain,  and  the  power  and 
influence  it  will  ultimately  exert  on  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 
Note. — St.  Iionls  and  CincJcnati,  as  already  notieed,  are  being  conneotea  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  railroad.  .  This  iWl  is  jJl  uoder  eontraot,  Bud  croseea  the  Wabash  river  at  Tin- 
eaimei.  From  this  poiat  a  riulroad  is  under  contract  to  Evaoeville,  aod  fintGhed  fl?om  Etiuib« 
vilie  to  White  river,  abimt  thirty'^ix  miles;  lie  whole  will  be  completed  the  present  year. 
Henderaon,  in  Kentucty,  is  on  the  Ohio  river,  twelve  miles  below  Evanaville.  From  this 
pomt  a  railroad  has  been  surveyed  through  (he  State  of  Kentucky,  passmg  MadieouviUe,  Hop- 
Sinsrille,  and  ri'entoa,  striting  ttie  Tennessee  State  line  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Clarhs- 
vilie,  and  the  whole  distance  in  Kentucky  is  about  ninety  miles ;  and  suffident  funds  have  been 
sabseiibedtograde,  culvert,  and  bridge  it.  Henderson  is  at  a  point  about  central  to  that  por- 
tJou  of  the  great  Illinois  coal  field  lying  eouth  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  toad  paases  over  these 
coal  beds  for  about  fifty  mQea.  The  beat  workable  vein,nearMa<lisonvi[le,is8Jfeet  (iick,  good 
TooGng  and  drainage ;  Mid  the  mines  are  so  situated,  that  Qte  coal  cars,  when  laden,  will  de- 
scend with  grades  on  lateral  roads  of  about  thirty  feet  per  mile ;  and  the  eoal  can  be  carried 
on  a  good  road  for  about  one  cent  a  l«n  per  mile.  The  eitizena  of  Nashville  ftnd  the  county  of 
Davidaoa  ai'e  now  deeply  interested  in  eecuring  the  stock  to  conneot  Uie  residue  of  the  dis- 
tance in  Tennessee,  aboat  fifty  miles ;  and  the  Kentnekj  and  Edgefield  company  have  taken 
t205,(»0  of  the  stock.  This  mad  will  secare  t«  Nashville  her  fuel  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and 
open  a  direct  communication  between  the  soatheast  Atlantic  sea-board  from  Florida  to  the 
Capes  of  Virginia:  and  as  it  starts  at  Henderson,  oppodte  tie  centre  of  the  great  Wabasb  val- 
ley, from  whioli  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West  Florida,  now  get  their 
supplies  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  gulf,  this  communicaJion  will  supply  all  the  northern 
portions  of  those  Stales  with  all  then-  brcadstulTs,  stock,  &c.,  at  about  as  chea^  a  rate  as  it 
can  be  done  when  the  articles  tarive  at  Chavlestwnor  Savannah,  so  far  osoarrying  IS  concerned; 
and  the  road  must,  n^essarily,  be  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  United  States, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  every  variety  of  oHnaate  and  agricultural  production,  and  the  shortest 
oommiinicjitjon  to  the  seacoast ;  and  the  attention  of  the  public  is  now  being  anxioosly  turned 
to  (his  great  work.  The  country  over  which  it  pflsses  is  nearly  "  champagne"  inKeutucky, 
and  all  highly  agriciilturaL  r'  i 
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As  the  rivers  of  the  great  valley  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge — the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries — constitute  the  most  important  portion  of 
otir  river  navigation,  a  full  report  of  [he  business  transacted  upon  those 
waters  is  very  desirable,  especially  in  this  connexion ;  as  it  would  show 
not  only  the  relative  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  rivers,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  lakes,  but  also  the  exchanges  among  the  several  differ- 
ent points  "upon  the  rivers.  Regrets  have  before  been  expressed  that 
j^eturns  have  only  been  received  from  a  few  of  the  more  important  river 
cities  in  detail.  It  is  thought  best,  however,  to  state  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage employed  in  that  trade,  as  the  best  means  at  hand  of  submitting 
proper  approximate  statements  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  rivers. 
The  character  of  the  trade,  and  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
entering  into  it,  will  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  commerce  of  the  largest  cities.  This  trade  has  long  been 
considered  of  the  highest  importance  by  our  most  distinguished  states- 
men, who  foresaw  the  necessity  of  maldng  provisions  for  its  prospect- 
ive augmentation,  as  well  as  by  the  highest  of  commercial  authorities 
who  have  ever  advocated  a  liberal  policy  of  internal  improvements,  and 
also  by  private  individuals  engaged  in  commercial  afiairs. 

Mr,  Calhoun,  in  his  able  report  to  the  Memphis  convention,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  valuable  interests  involved, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  millions,  and  to  conceit  meas- 
ures for  improving  the  navigation  of  the-  "western  waters,"  says: 
"Looking  beyond,  to  a  not  very  distant  future,  when  this  immense 
valley — containing  within  its  limits  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
sqoai'e  miles,  lying,  in  its  whole  extent,  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
occupying  a  position  midw^ay  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
unequalled  in  feitihty  and  the  diversity  of  its  productions,  intersected 
by  the  mighty  sti'eam,  including  its  tributaries,  by  which  it  is  drained, 
and  which  supply  a  continuous  navigation  oi"  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
miles,  with  a  coast,  including  both  banks,  of  twice  that  length — shall 
be  crowded  with  population,  and  its  resources  fully  developed,  imagi- 
nation itself  is  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  reahze  the  magnitude  of  its 
commerce." 

The  trade  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  now  a  matter  of 
great  puhhc  concern.  By  its  rapid  advance  and  its  great  future  it 
claims  equal  notice  with  the  foreign  trade  and  the  trade  of  the  lakes, 
and  perhaps  more  than  either  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Uie  wealth 
of  the  confederacy. 

The  following  remarks  from  De  Bow's  Review  show  the  interest  that 
is  felt  in  this  matter:  "The  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  these 
great  inland  waters  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  prime  interest  to 
the  countiy.  They  ai'e  to  the  populous  nations  on  their  banks  as  the 
ocean  itself,  over  which  commerce,  not  kings,  presides.  No  construc- 
iion  of  State  powers,  as  contradistinguished  from  Federal,  can  exclude 
these  arteries  of  trade  from  the  pale  of  government  regard  and  protec- 
tion. They  are  points  of  national  concern.  No  State,  nor  alliance  of 
States,  can  apply  the  remedies  which  their  exigencies  require.  No 
narrow  views  of  economy,  no  prospective  expenditure,  however  vast. 
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could  be  allowed  £o  deter  the  legislature  of  the  Union  from  approaching 
the  solemn  act  of  duty  which  is  involved  here." 

The  following  resolutions  were,  with  othera,  adopted  hj_  the  Mem- 
phis convention: 

"That  safe  communication  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
interior,  oflbrdetl  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Oliio  rivers, 
and  their  principal  tributaries,  is  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  essential  also  to  its  commerce. 

"  That  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  navigation  of  those 
great  rivers  are  objects  as  strictly  national  as  any  other  preparation  for 
llie  defence  of  the  country;  and  that  such  improvements  are  deemed 
by  this  convention  impracticable  by  the  States  or  individual  enterprises, 
and  call  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  same  by  the  general 
goveniment." 

The  following  statements,  compiled  chiefly  from  a  valuable  and 
useful  report,  already  referred  to,  on  the  steam  marine  of  the  inland 
waters,  are  presented  here  to  exhibit  the  necessity  for  secure  inland 
navigation,  and  as  having  a  special  bearing  on  the  trade  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  the  St.  Lawrence  basin: 

"The  order  in  which  the  several  collection  districts  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior  ai'e  shown,  commences  on  Lolce  Champlain,  from 
which  it  extends  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Niagara  river;  thence  up  Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron, to  Michiliinackinac;  thence  up  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago ;  thence 
across  the  Mississippi  river,  and  down  that  stream  to  New  Orleans; 
thus  extending,  on  a  natural  line  of  interior  navigation,  which  has  but 
two  slight  interruptions,  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  2,8-50  miles, 
upon  which  is  employed,  for  purposes  of  trade  and  travel,  a  steam  ton- 
nage of  69,166  tons.*  The  Ohio  basin  forms  of  itself  a  cross-section 
some  1,100  miles  in  length,  embracing  simply  the  districts  on  that  river 
and  its  tributaries. 

"  Immediately  west  of  Lake  Superior  lies  the  Minnesota  district,  with 
a  collector  at  Pembina,  on  the  line  between  our  own  and  the  British 
possessions,  and  a  deputy  at  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  within  the 
Territoiy  of  Minnesota..  This  is  a  new  district,  and  steamboats  em- 
ployed on  its  waters  have  hitherto  been  enrolled  at  St.  Louis.  During 
the  years  1850  and  1851,  three  or  four  good  steamers  ran  regularly  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  and  Fort  Snelling,  two  of  which  took 
several  laz^ge  pleasure  parties  almost  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Minne- 
sota (St.  Peter's)  river.  A  small  boat  (the  only  one  yet  built  in  the 
Territory)  has  been  running  the  past  year  above  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, 1,700  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Steamers  run 
earlier  and  later  on  the  waters  of  Minnesota  than  on  those  of  the  region 
of  the  northern  lakes,  in  the  same  latitude. 

"Following  the  water-flow  south  from  the  Minnesota  district,  we  reach 


*  This  diatftnee  is  traced  from  Montreal  to  Lewiston  on  the  regular  line  of  Bteainlioiit  navi- 
gation; tbcnce  b;  land  (the  firat  iutarmption)  to  Buffulo;  tbence  on  the  rogulur  Hue  of  eteain- 
boat  naTiKatioa  to  CMcago;  tli«ice  by  tlio  Illmota  and  Miehigau  canal,  (tlie  second  iutermp- 
tiaa,)  and  the  lUioois  liver,  to  the  Misslssipjii ;  and  bf  tJtat  river  to  the  Gulf. 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  llie  Mississippi  river,  along  which  another  inte- 
rior section  n:ia.y  be  constructed,  to  sVow  separately  the  strength  of  that 
division  of  our  ateam-marine.  This  section  presents  the  following  re- 
sults : 


■  Steam-marine  of  the 

Mismnj>pi  Valley, 

MetrictB. 

No.  of 
steamerB 

Tonnage. 

No.  ofoffieeTH, 

Paseenge 

Tons  S-  9blhs. 

131 

a 

6 

31,83y  92 
450  00 
937  87 

2,340 
15 
101 

367,793 

34,000 

113 

34,736  00 

3,958 

434,000 

253 

67,957  84 

6,414 

882,593 

w  district.  t  No  encolmftnt. 

Steam-marine  of  the  Ohio  hasin. 


DiBtricts. 

No.  of 

Tonnage. 

No.  of  officers, 
urowe,  &o. 

Paasongem. 

112 
46 

111 
61 

TomStmtlis. 
16,a42  68 
7,190  67 
24,709  07 
15,180  66 

2,588 
661 

2,789 
1,913 

466,661 
243,170 

2,460,796 
270,000 

Wheeling 

Evansville* 

NuahvIUe             

18 

3,578  13 

397 

84,340 

Total                      .... 

348,, 

67,601  31 

8,338 

3,464,967 

"By  a  summary  of  aggregates,  it  appears  that  the  entire  strength  of 
the  steam-marine  of  the  lafees  and  rivers  of  the  interior  is  coKiprised  in 
765  vessels,  measuring  204,725^  tons,  and  employing  17,607  persons 
as  officers,  crews,  &c.  Of  this  aggregate,  663  are  ordinary  steamers, 
measuring  184)262|-f-  tons,  and'  employing  16,576  persons ;  52  are  pro- 
pellers, measuring  15,729yf  tons,  and  employing  817  persons-;  and 
60  are  ferry-boats,  measuring  4,733^|-  tons,  and  employing  914  per- 
sons. Of  the  lake  steamers,  56  of  the  ordinary, .and  all  but  two  of 
tlie  propellers,  are  moved  by  high-pressure  engines,  and  48  of  the  or- 
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dinary  by  low-prcssuro.  All  of  the  river  steamers,  and  all  of  the  feiTy- 
boats,  have  high-pressure  engmes.  Low-pressure  engines  have  at  sev- 
eral periods  been  partially  tried  on  the  -western  rivers,  and  abandoned. 
In  the  year  1818,  three  boats  of  this  description  were  built  on  those  wa- 
ters; in  1819,  sevm  boats;  in  1830,  two;  in  1822,  me;  in  1823,  me;  in 
1834,  two;  in  1895,  six;  in  1826,  eigU;  in  1827,/oitr;  in  1828,  tioo;  in 
1829,  t.?tree;  in  1830,  ttvo ;  in  1831,  four  ;  total,  forty-seven ;  of  which 
thirty-three  were  built  at  Cincinnati,  five  at  Louisville,  three  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  remaining  six  at  different  points  on  the  Ohio.  On  the 
lakes,  except  for  propellers,  high-pressure  engines  have  now^  compara- 
tively few  advocates,  ajid  withm  the  last  four  or  five  years  very  few  of 
them  have  been  built. 

"Thehio;hest  of  tlie  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  is  Lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  embraced  m  the  district  of  Michihmackinac,  with  the 
St.  Mary's  river,  Green  Bay,  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  Following 
the  water-flow  from  this  district,  we  reach  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
jhrough  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  New  England  improve- 
ments in  one  direction,  and  in  another  by  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hud- 
son river. 

Tahvlar  statement  of  steamers  on  the  rivers. 


Places. 

No. 

Toonafie. 

No.  officecB, 
crow,  &c. 

carried. 

distances. 

SC  Louia 
Viekslmii, 

131 
6 

'450 
937 

2,340 
15 
101 

387,793 
34,000 
46, 800 

892 

113 

18 

34,736 
3,578 

3,958 
397 

434,000 
24,340 

NashviUe 

750 

New  Albimj- 
Lonisnlle 

61 
111 

46 
112 

15,135 
34,709 
7,190 
16,942 

1,913 

2,789 

651 

9,588 

270, 000 

3,400,796 

343, 170 

466,656 

1,001 

Wheeling 
Rttsburg 

380 

Total 

tiOl 

235, 661 

14,752 

4,287,555 

In  Older  to  show  correctly  the  cm'rents  of  actual  travel  by  the  waters 
of  these  several  lines  of  interior  collection  districts,  with  the  local  move- 
ment it  tht  principal  port  of  each,  the  following  statement  of  the  several 
lines  Ls  presented : 


Lines  of  travel. 


1.  By  flie  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lak< 

2.  By  the  MieeisEippi  and  MisBomi 

3.  By  the  Ohio  and  ita  tributaries. 

Total 


1,514,290 

882.593 
3,164,967 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  a  first  attempt  to  collect  and  embody  this  in- 
formation should  have  fallen  short  of  complete  success  at  all  points. 
The  wonder  is,  rather,  that  so  many  facts  should  have  been  obtained, 
of  a  reliable  chafacter,  as  are  given  in  the  preceding  tables.  The  de- 
ficiencies are  few  in  number ;  and  had  more  time  been  devoted  to  the 
coUeclion  of  this  particuSar  class  of  facts  in  the  Cuyahoga,  Miami,  and 
Victshurg  districts,  they  would  have  been  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

There  are  several  centres  of  interior  commerce  and  navigation,  at 
which  it  would  seem  of  interest  to  know  the  radiation  of  trade  and 
travel,  as  shown  by  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  communication, 
and  the  boats  and  other  descriptions  of  conveyance  in  or  upon  them. 
One  of  these  centres  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  another  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie,  a  third  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,,  and  a  fourth 
on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  outflow  of  the  Illinois  and  the  Missouri 
rivers.  The  heavy  commerce  that  centres  midway  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
though  reaching  up  the  Muskingum,  the  Wabash,  ihe  Cumberland,  and 
the  Mississippi,  by  natural  streams,  and  back  into  Ohio  and  Indiana  by 
artificial  channels,  is  more  direct  in  its  main  lines,  which  extend  to 
Pittsburg  in  one  direction,  and  to  New  Orleans  in  another.  In  the  first 
and  last  of  the  four  (districts  named,  the  number  of  boats  and  men,  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage,  employed  on  each  of  the  several  streams  to 
which  the  trade  of  those  disti'icls  extends,  as  well  as  the  travel  upon 
each,  are  shown  by  the  following  subdivisions  of  the  whole  number  of 
boats  therein  severally  enrolled. 

Subdivision  of  ihe  St.  Louis  district. 


In  wliat  trade. 

i 

t2 

la 

Pi-essnre. 

1 

}' 

t 

Higb, 

L„, 

26 

in 

To  Hew  Orleans 

To  Illiuois  riyer 

Tons. 

18,575 

4,527 

e,l48 

7,1138 

658 

835 

412 

405 
716 
54 
35 

All. 

Kone. 

64,008 
48,79» 
57,S84 
110,822 
7,800 
49, 080 

1,195 
320 

42 

960 

31,8:53 

2,340 

367,793 
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If 

lu  ivhat  trade. 

i 

PreBEure. 

|i 

1 

f 

t 

|s 

Higli, 

I.OW. 

1 

7 
IG 
2 

CmeiuuaS 

Moiioagahela  livcr 

YoBgMogeny  river 

Tons. 

9,451 

1,U33 

994 

903 

371 

334 

370 

8,817 

1,500 

674 

594 

470 

30 
34 
42 
44 
1,2% 

84 
44 

All, 

None. 

119'l42 

70| 600 
19,  600 
7,000 
S,S90 
110,393 
6,500 

37, 911 

MiUs. 
479 

mi 

33 
29 
93 
56 
257 
1,133 
150 
494 
1 

Allegbnny  river 

49 
13 

St.Loma,Na8hviUe,&e. 
TranMenfc  boats 

11 

Fertj- steamers 

16,042 

9,589 

4fi6,  656 

The  main  trade  of  each  of  the  other  four  distrusts  narned  is  in  a  di- 
i-ect  line  from  the  second,  nearly  north  and  south,  by  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  from 
the  third,  in  a  direction  indicated  by  the  course  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Huron  and  that  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  points  embraced  by  the  rami- 
fications of  ti"avel,  however,  are  more  numerous ;  and  hence  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions  are  intended  only  to  include  them,  and  show  the 
total  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  each  of  these  districts,  by  the  several  descriptions  of  con- 
veyance mentioned,  during  the  period  included  in  ail  the  preceding 
tables — the  year  ending  30lh  June,  1851. 

Biiffhlo  svhdhision. 


By  ordinary  atemncre 

By  pi'opellerB 

By  feriy-boata , 

By  tiie  Bnffalo  ^d  Eoohester  railroad 

By  t&e  Buffalo  and  Ningai'a  FbUb  railroad . . 
By  theEiie  canal 

Total 
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Chicago  subdivision. 


By  orilinarj 

By  propellers 

By  the  Galena  and  Ciiicaga  Union  nulroad 
By  the  Illinoia  and  Michigau  eanal 

Total 


81,960 
3,300 
71,353 


E  CAPITULATION  AS  HO  TRAVEL. 


rrincipal  ports. 

NunibBr  of  pas- 
sengers. 

367,795 

eaa,  433 

Showing  a  recorded  movement  at  these  four  commercial  centres  of 
the  interior,  (of  the  Northwest,  indeed,)  of  one  million-  sis  hundred 
and  fifty-sis  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftj'-seven  persons  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  where  the  resident  population  is  but  317,946.  No 
fact  can  better  illustrate  the  activity  of  our  people. 

By  the  national  census  for  the  year  1850,  the  population  of  each  of 
the  four  cities  at  which  this  movement  is  shown,  is  stated  as  follows: 

St.  Louis 77,860 

Pittsburg,  46,601 ;  with  Allegheny  city 67,862 

Buflalo 43,261 

Chicago 39,963 

Total  of  the  four  commercial  centres 217,946 
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The  total  amount  of  property  thus  shown  to  have  been  destroyed  on 
the  liilces  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  in  the  course  of  the  ycsu-  which 
ended  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1851,  is  much  below  the  common  esti- 
mate. Bui  it  is  here  presented  only  as  an  approjcimation,  to  receive 
just  so  much  respect  as  statements  made  up  in  the  manner  of  this  are 
generally  entitled  to.  It  Is  perhaps  quite  as  hkely  to  be  near  the  truth, 
however,  as  the  exaggerated  estimates  usually  made  in  such  cases  by 
interested  parties  who  have  a  particular  purpose'to  subserve.  And 
with  reference  to  it,  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  the  fact,  heretofore 
mentioned,  that  the  year  embraced  was  one  of  unusual  exemption  from 
serious  disasters  on  the  lakes  and  interior  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

A  list,  containing  the  names  of  618  steamboats  lost  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Ohio  basin  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  period  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation  thereon  to  the  close  of  tbe  year  1848,  has 
been  prepai-ed  by  Captain  Davis  Embree,  one  of  the  oldest  steamboat 
masters  ever  engaged  upon  the  western  waters. 

This  list  shows  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  each  of  the 
boats  so  lost  was  built;  the  amount  of  its  tonnage;  the  date  of  its  loss; 
the  length  of  time  it  had  been  running  when  lost;  its  original  cost;  the 
depreciation  of  its  value  by  use;  and  the  sum  6nally  lost  in  its  de- 
struction. Of  the  618  boats  it  embraces,  45  wei-e  lost  by  collisions,  lOi 
hyjires,  and  469  by  snags  and  other  obsU'uctions  to  navigation. 

The  following  statement  shows  aggregate  results: 


Causes. 

Numbef  of 
boats. 

Tonnage. 

Original  coat. 

°:f'3r" 

Finn]  loE3. 

Lost  by^liiaiona.  ... 

45 
104 
469 

7,769 
29,058 

7a,a<ii 

ft730,a86 
2,064  512 
7,104,950 

S34fi,76a 
l,ti9e,143 
3,733,S5a 

$383,594 

Loat  by  enaga 

3,3S8,[J9a 

618 

t09,083 

9.699,748 

5,176,757 

The  losses  sustained  through  explosions,  collapsing  of  flues,  and 
bursting  of  steam-pipes,  are  not  included  in  this  statement.  With 
reference  to  losses  of  those  descriptions,  some  interesting  information 
is  given  at  the  close  of  Captain  Embree's  list,  as  also  concerning  the 
average  life  of  steamboats  on  the  western  waters,  the  subjects  of  marine 
insurance  thereon,  the  monthly  and  yearly  cost  of  running  boats,  &c. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  steam-marine  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  things  in  our 
national  advancement.  Although  one  steamboat  was  built  at  Pittsburg 
as  early  as  the  year  1811,  and  although  eleven  other  boats  were  built 
on  the  Ohio  river  and  its  headwaters  within  the  next  five  years,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1817  that  steam  navigation  could  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  iatixfduced  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Previous 
to  this  year,  there  were  twelve  steamboats  upon  tliese  waters,  having 
an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  ofS,S35  tons.  From  1817  to  1834,  the 
number  of  boa.ts  increased  to  330,  and  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  to 
39,000  tons.  In  1842  there  were  475  boats  on  the  same  waters:  in 
1851  this  number  had  been  increased  to  601. 
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OiBcial  reports  made  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  1842,  stated  in 
detail  the  steamboat  tonnage  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in 
that  year.     The  following  table  shows  the  increase  from  1843  to  1851. 

Comparative  Statement. 


1843. 

1851. 

-«■- 

Decreaae. 

38,153 
14,725 
12,025 
10,107 
4,618 
3,810 
2,596 

34,736 
31,834 
94,709 
16,943 
15,181 
3,578 
7,191 
938 
450 

-6,583 
17,109 
12,684 
6,836 
10,563 

Nashville 

232 

Wheelino- 

4,596 
938 
450 

Vickshurg 

P 

76,033 

135,560 

59,759 

The  year  following  the  real  commencement  of  regular  steiimboat 
navigation  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaiues,  (1817,) 
the  first  steamer  employed  on  the  upper  lakes  was  built  and  launched 
on  Lake  Erie.  In  1819  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  were  first  ploughed 
by  the  keel  of  a  steamer,  and  in  1826  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
1832  a  steamboat  first  appeared  at  Cliicago,  and  in  1833  there  were 
hut  eleven  small  steamers  on  the  three  lakes  narned.  This  date  may 
therefore  be  fairly  taken  as  that  of  the  real  commencement  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  upper  lakes. 

Ten  years  later  (February,  1843)  a  report  was  made  to  Congress  of 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamboats  employed  on  those  waters, 
"from  January  1,  1841,  to  January  1, 1843."  Though  this  is  a  very 
loose  way  of  stating  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  does  not  give  the  true 
amount  of  the  steam  tonnage  enrolled  and  employed  in  either  one  of  the 
two  years  included — necessarily  overstating  it — ^yet  the  facts  thus  pre- 
sented are  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  those  now 
ascertained,  as  showing  correctly  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  year  wiiich 
ended  on  the  30t!i  June,  1851. 
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DistricCa, 

TounaBB. 

i841-'43. 

1851. 

Jiicroase. 

6,773 
S,813 
1,855 
887 
2,053 

25,990 
5,691 
6,418 
1,745 

16,469 

1,746 

652 

4,563 

858 

Detroit 

Mackinaw 

14,416 

Total 

14,081 

58,711 

44,330 

These  comparative  statements  show  that  in  a  period  of  nine  years  the 
steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  valley  has  nearly  doubled  itself, 
and  that  in  a  period  of  eight  years  that  ol'  the  upper  lakes  has  more 
than  quadrupled  itself:  very  significant  fectstouchingincrease  of  popu- 
lation, production,  and  trade. 

The  average  size  of  steamboats  now  running  on  tlie  lakes  is  found  to 
be  437  tons;  that  of  the  steamboats  of  the  Ohio  basin  206|f-  tons ;  and 
that  of  those  of  the  lower  and  upper  Mississippi,  tlie  Arkansas,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  273^.  On  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  there  are  many  steamers  of  from  300  to  500  tons  each,  and  a 
number  from  600  to  800  each;  but  the  large  number  of  light-draught 
boats,  built  to  run  in  periods  of  low  water  on  those  rivers,  and  in  all 
seasons  on  the  smaller  streams  emptying  into  them,  carry  the  general 
averages  down  to  the  figures  given  above.  Several  of  the  passenger 
steamers  of"  the  lakes  are  of  eleven  hundred  tons  and  upwards  each. 

Comparative  Statement. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Northern  lakes  of  the  United  Slates 

Mississippi  valley do 

Ohio  basm do 

164 
953 
348 

Tons  and  !)5tAs. 

69,165  87 
67,957  84 
67,601   31 

Total  for  interior  of  the  United  States. 

765 

204,725  12 

jl^.OOglC 
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The  cost  of  steamboats  on  llie  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  varies 
from  eighty  to  ninety  and  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 
Taking  the  lowest  price,  which  is  that  attainable  in  the  Ohio  basin,  as 
the  standard,  we  nave  as  the  original  value  of  the  204,7259-f  tons  of 
steam  tonnage  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  the 
carrying  trade  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  tJie  United  Ktates,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1851,  an  aggregate  of  sixteen  million  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  thousand  dollars;  an  amount  of  capital  that 
goes  entirely  out  of  existence,  and  has  to  be  re-invested  every  three  and 
a  half  to  four  years — ^the  period  of  the  "natural  life"  of  a  steamboat  on 
the  waters  of  the  interioi'. 

This  fact  indicates  very  clearly  the  immense  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment provided  and  of  the  material  consumed,  in  keeping  up  the  steam 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  to  the  standard  required  by  the  travel  and 
trade  of  the  country, 
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In  this  table  we  find,  at  three  periods,  the  following  number  of  boats, 
with  then-  tonnage,  which  have  been  buill,  worn  out,  and  lost  by  dis- 
asters, in  the  west,  prior  to  the  year  1849: 


Boats. 

Tonnage. 

Average  tunnage. 

Average  number  of  years 
they  lasted. 

684 
552 
420 

106,135 
90,791 
80,220 

155 

164 
191 

4i 
3i 

1,656 

277,146 

167 

38 

RECAPITULATION. 

Boats  built  prior  to  1849 1,656 

Boats  lost  by  disasters  (nearly  44|  per  cent.) 736 

Losses  on  boats,  as  per  tables 15,643,791 

Losses  on  cargo 12,698,529 

Total  loss 18,342,320 


genehal  averages. 


Of  the  765  steam-vessels  on  the  waters  of  the  interior,  164  run  on 
the  lakes,  and  601  on  the  rivers. 

Of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  765  steam-vessels  of  the  interior, 
(viz:  204,725  tons,)  69,165fJ-  tons  ^  upon  the  lakes,  and  136,559H 
upon  the  rivers. 

Of  the  164  steam-vessels  on  the  lakes,  105  are  ordinary  steamers,  52 
are  propellers,  and  7  are  ferry-boats. 

Of  the  601  steam-vessels  on  the  rivers,  558  are  ordinary  steamers, 
and  43  are  ferry-boats. 

The  average  tonnage  of  all  the  stcam-vesscls  on  the  lakes  (ferry- 
boats excepted)  is  437  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  all  tlie  steam-vessels  on  the  rivers  (ferry- 
boats excepted)  is  235^i  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  ordinary  steamers  on  the  lakes  is  503-^ 
tons,  and  that  of  the  propellers  302|~|-  tons. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  ordinary  steamers 
of  the  lakes  is  19^  to  each;  and  the  number  employed  on  the  propel- 
lers is  15j  to  each. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  ordinary  steamers 
of  the  rivers  is  26  to  each;  the  boats  of  the  Ohio  basin  averaging  a 
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firactiim  un^er  2G,  asid  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley  averagitig  a  frac- 
tion over  26. 

The  7  steam  ferry-boats  enrolled  on  the  lakes  measure  555-ft-  tons; 
the  43  steam  ferry-boats  enrolled  on  the  rivers  measure  4:,l'''7fa-  tons. 

Of  the  55S  ordinary  steamers  on  the  rivers,  317  are  enrolled  in  the 
districts  of  the  Ohio  basin,  and  241  in  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Of  tlie  1©7  ordinary  steamers  and  propellera  on  the  lalies,  31  are 
enrolled  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lake  Ontario;  66 
are  enrolled  on  Lake  Eiie;  and  60  at  Deti^oit  and  on  the  lakes  above. 

Of  the  43  steam  ferry-boats  on  the  western  rivers,  31  are  in  the  Ohio 
basin,  and  12  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

A  remarkable  equality  is  found  to  exist,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  interior  among  the  several  lines 
of  navigatioa  heretofore  specified: 

The  line  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  has  69,165|-|-  tons  of  it; 

The  line  of  the  Mississippi  valley  has  67,957-^  tons  of  it;  and 

The  line  of  the  Ohio  basm  has  67,601^  tons  of  it. 

The  17,607  persons  employed  on  the  steam-vessels  of  the  interior,  as 
officers,  crews,  &.C.,  are  distiibuted  as  foUows: 

On  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 3,855 

On  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries 6,414 

On  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries .8,338 

The  tabular  views  of  vessels  lost  on  the  waters  of  the  interior,  shows 
a  total  loss  of  118 — 76  on  the  rivers,  and  42  on  the  lakes. 

Of  this  whole  number,  3-5  were  lost  by  tempest,  31  by  fire,  19  by 
collision,  and  33  by  snags.  All  the  losses  on  the  rivers  were  of  the 
class  ofboats  denominated  "ordinary  steamers"  in  this  report.  Nearly 
all  the  losses  on  the  lakes  were  of  sait-vessels,  schooners  and  briffs. 

The  loss  of  lives,  as  shown  by  same  tabular  view,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  G95  for  the  year — 628  on  the  rivers,  and  67  on  the  lakes.  This 
Statement  is  probably  under  the  ti'uth,  except  as  to  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict, which  is  thought  to  have  more  assigneil  to  it  in  the  table  than  its 
real  proportion  of  the  fatal  calamities  of  the  year.  But  tliis  information 
is  always  difficult  to  obtain,  and  can  hardly  be  had  in  an  entirely  re- 
liable form  without  a  more  deteraiined  and  longer-continued  effort  than 
was  possible  in  the  present  instance, 

GRAND  RESULT. 

The  entire  steam-marine  of  the  United  States,  employed  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior,  separate  and  comliined,  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  view,  with  the  aggregate  tonnage  thereof,  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  upon  the  same  as  officers,  crew,  &c.,  and  the  entire 
number  of  passengers,  distinguishing  between  those  conveyed  upon 
ferry-boats  and  those  conveyed  upon  steam-vessels  of  all  other  descrip- 
tions. 
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Doatriplion  of  vessels. 

Ho. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
officern. 

p„..„.. 

Passeii-;ei-3 
tarried  aniiU" 

High- 

Low. 

sMy. 

Coast. 

96 
389 
fi7 
80 

T.:m.  95tl,s. 
91.475  60 
9D,738  10 
la,  945  73 
18,041  13 

4,548 

6,311 

5ja 

363 

3 

153 

50 
10 

93 
230 
17 
70 

190, 99S 
3,  78a,  573 

39,315,575 

m 

a  12, 500  Dl 

11,770 

ais 

410 

33,349,840 

Mnior. 
Ordiiiary  alearaers... 

53 
50 

184.969  39 
16,739  12 
4,733  03 

16,57G 
817 
2U 

CI5 
50 
50 

48 
3 

a, 714, 874 

Sieamferry-boaia 

3, 103,  531 

,a= 

a(M,79s  la 

17,607 

715 

50 

5,861,845 

RECAPlTUiATlON. 


No 

of  vessels. 

Toiliiiige. 

635 
765 

212, SCO  91 
204,795  13 

1,390 

By  ferry- IjOBle. 

By  eV  other 

23,315,576 
3,i0a,531 

^                         ■      d-  i  ion 

2,759,314 

^ 

T  11 

39,418,107 

The  strength  of  the  steam-marine  of  tlie  United  States  is  thus  shown 
to  be  comprised  in  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety  vessels,  measuring  four 
liundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  tweiity-six  and  -^ 
tons,  and  manned  by  twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  men. 
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MARINE    DISASTEBS   ON    THE    WESTERN    WATERS    IN    1853. 

The  annual  statements  of  marine  disasters  on  the  western  rivers  and 
lakes,  during  ihe  year  ending  December  31,  1852,  exhibit  serious 
results.  On  the  rivers,  78  steamers  have  been  lost:  48  of  which  were 
snagged,  16  destroyed  by  explosions,  4  by  fire,  and  the  remaining  10 
by  various  other  mishaps,  aucn  as  collisions,  wrecks,  &c. 
By  these  disasters  454  lives  were  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  above  losses  to  the  steam-marine  on  the  rivers, 
there  were  lost  4  baj'ges,  73  cpal  boats,  32  salt  boats,  and  4  flat-boats. 
The  aggregate  loss  of  property  attending  these  casualties  is  not  ascer- 
tained. 

On  the  lake  or  northern  frontier,  the  annual  statement  of  Captain  G. 
W.  Rounds  exhibits  the  loss  of  life  for  1853  at  296,  and  of  property  at 
$992,659.     He  recapitulates  the  losses  as  follows: 

Amount  of  loss  by  collisions - 1261,950 

Do.  by  other  casualties 730,709 

Amount  of  loss  by  steam  vessels  has  been 638,620 

Do.  by  sail do do -'.    359,039 

Do.  byAmer'ndo do 907,487 

Do.  by  British   do do 65,172 

Amount  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontaiio  by  steam $49,350 

Do.  on do by  sail 29,589 


Do.  on  Lake  Erie,  by  steam 543,470 

Do do by  sail 197,830 


78,939 


Do.  on  Lake  Huron,  by  steam 16,000 

Do.  do bv  sail 53,600 


Do.  on  Lake  Michigan,  by  steam 800 

Do.  do by  sail 78,020 


78;S30 
Do,  on  Lake  Superior,  by  steam 24,000 

Of  the  229  disasters  here  detailed,  7  occurred  in  the  month  of  April, 
19  in  May,  24  in  June,  15  in  July,  16  in  Augirst,  21  in  September,  27 
in  October,  85  in  November,  (55  in  one  gale  of  the  11th  and  12th,)  and 
15  in  December.  Six  steamers,  7. propellers,  and  35  sail  vessels  have 
gone  out  of  existence  entirely.  In  many  instances  the  amount  of  losses, 
as  above  stated,  have  been  matters  of  estimate,  as  many  must  necessa- 
rily be ;  but  much  pains  and  care  have  been  taken  to  procure,  in  each 
case,  the  opinion  of  competent  men  who  were  most  iamiliax  with  the 
circumstances. 

These  statements  show  the  whole  number  of  lives  lost  on  the  western 
waters  in  1852  to  have  been: 

On  the  rivers 454 

On  the  lakes 296 

Total 750 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  29°  57'  30" 
ixjrth,  and  longitude  90°  S'  west.  It  is  963  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Ohio;  1,149  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  by  the  course  of  the 
river ;  1,397  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  southwest  from  New  York;  1,613 
from  Boston^  and  1,172  from  Washington,  by  post-route.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  in  1800,  was  about  8,000;  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820, 
S7,176;  in  1830,  46,310;  in  1840,  102,193;  and  in  1850,  with  its 
subirbs,  125,000 ;  showing  a  duplication  of  inhabitants  during  the  last 
half  century,  on  the  average,  once  in  twelve  years.  This,  considering 
the  character  of  the  climate,  and  the  fact  that  only  about  six  months  oi 
each  year  are  devoted  to  active  business,  is  very  extraordinary.  The 
business  population  has  always  been  somewhat  migratory;  many  per- 
sons going  there  for  the  transaction  of  business  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  returning  north  to  spend  the  summer  months. 

For  commercial  purposes,  New. Orleans  occupies  a  wry  superior  and 
commanding  situation.  It  is  the  natural  entrcpjt  for  supplies  destined 
to  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as  weU  as  the  depot  for  those  pro- 
ducts of  that  salubrious  region  which  seek  a  market  seaward.  By 
means  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries,  an  inland  ti-ade  is 
opened  to  her  grasp,  the  magnitude  of  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
Steamers  may  leave  her  wharves  and  proceed  on  voyages  of  several 
thousand  miles  without  breakinn;  bulk.  The  Mississippi  and  its  afflu- 
ents are  flanked  on  either  side  by  extensive  territories,  unsurpassed  in 
richness  of  soil,  which  readily  yield. a  harvest  to  the.  labors  of  the  agri- 
culturist, whether  it  be  of  cane,  corn,  or  cotton.  These  are  the  princi- 
pnl  staples  of  the  valley,  and  the  receipts  of  each  or  their  products  at 
New  Orleans  are  rapidly  increasing.  Heretofore,  the  river  has  been 
the  only  channel  depended  upon  for  their  transportation.  Several  .lines 
of  railway  are  in  process  of  construction  now,  however,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  cotton  and  sugar,  produced  at  a  distance  from  the 
river,  to  market,  find  thus  enlarge  tne  area  of  production.  These  bulky 
products  will  not  bear  an  extensive  land  carnage  by  the  old  mode,  and 
]-esult  in  wealth  to  the  producer ;  but  the  construction  of  railways  for 
their  cheap  transit  to  the  river,  even,  will  not  only  change  the  prospects 
of  the  interior  planters  for  the  better,  but  will  add  greatly  to  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  eminently  a  place  of  exchange 
and  distribution.  It  is  the  great  depot  of  the  southwestern  plantations, 
where  cotton  and  sugar  crops  are  bought  and  sold  while  still  in  the 
field,  or  "advanced"  upon  prospectively  if  necessary.  It  has  also  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  Gulf  ports,  as  weR  as  a' very 
heavy  foreign  export  trade.  These  facts  wiU  be  fully  illustrated  by  the 
occompanymg  tables.  She  has,  besides,  a  large  coasting  trafte  with 
Atlantic  ports,  the  value  of  which  can  only  be  known  generally  by  its 
results. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  its  mmeral  wealth,  and  the  conse<|ueut  opening  of  important 
trade  to  the  Pficific,  the  relative  hnportance  of  New  Orleans  to  New 
Tor k  and  other  Atlantic  cities  has  not  been  as  well  maintained  as  it  was 
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before.  The  Atlantic  cities,  but  particularly  New  York,  baye  received 
most  of  the  California  trade  and  commerce,  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  extensive  ocean-steamers  via  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  and 
the  many  steamers,  and  clipper  and  other  ships,  engaged  in  such  trade 
from  those  ports,  sent  around  Cape  Horn.  Sanguine  expectations  are 
entertained  in  New  Orleans  of  the  favorable  resulta  to  that  city,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Pacific  trade,  when  the  Gulf  or  Tehuantepecroate  is  opened, 
either  as  a  route  of  passage  for  ships  by  canal  or  a  route  of  transit  by 
railway.  Doubtless,  these  anticipations  would  be  realized ;  hat,  at  the 
same  time,  the  advantages  of  sach  route,  it  is  believed,  would  accrue 
in  an  equally  tavorable  degree  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  capital,  ship- 
ping, and  seamen,  suppliedby  those  cities  to  the  whaling,  Peicific,  China» 
and  East  India  trade,  could  not  readily  be  transferred  to  New  Orleans, 
even  with  the  great  advantages  such  route  would  aflbrdthat  city.  As  the 
recipient,  however,  of  the  vast  and  inestimable  resources  of  tne  Missis- 
sippi valley — which  natural  advantage  ctm  never  be  destroyed  by  arti- 
ficial communications  from  that  valley  to  the  Atlantic — New  Orleans 
will  maintain  its  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  commercial  cities  of  the 
world. 

To  present  some  of  tlie  advantages  enjoyed  by  New  Orleans  as  a 
commerciEtl  city,  the  following  extracts  are  made  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  De  Bow's  i?ecie«j  in  1846,  prepared  by  the  present  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  WDliam  L.  Hodge,  esq.  Mr.  Hodge  having 
been  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  intiojately  and  per- 
sonally connected  with  the  business  mterests  of  the  city,  was  fully  com- 
petent to  do  justice  to  the  subject  which  he  has  discussed- 
Mr.  Hodge  says : 

"No  city  of  the  world  has  ever  advanced  as  a  niart  of  commerce 
with  such  gigantic  and  rapid  strides  as  New  Orleans. 

"  Her  commercial  life  may  be  said  to  date  after  the  cession  of  Louis- 
iana to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  as,  previous  to  that  her  commerce  was 
insignificant;  and  yet,  in  this  short  period  of  about  forty  years,  she 
already  ranks  as  the  fourth  city  of  the  world  foi:  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  her  commerce,  being  exceeded  only  by  London,  Liverpool, 
and  New  York.  The  foreign  importations  of  New  York  greatly  exceed 
those  of  New  Orleans ;  but  if  the  whole  of  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade  of  both  ports  are  taken  into  view,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
w^hether  the  bulk,  and  possibly  the  value  of  merchandise  that  enters  and 
leaves  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  fiilly  equal  to  that  which 
enters  and  leaves  Sandy  Hook.  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  not  now,  it  will  in 
a.veiy  few  years  not  ordy  equal  but  exceed  it,  and  place  New  Orleans 
the  third  in  rank  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  world.     •       •       » 

"  The  feciiities  and  convenience  of  transacting  business  at  New  Oi'- 
leans  are  fiJly  equal  to,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  place.  It  is  the  centre  of  immense  exchange  operations,  and  any 
amount  of  funds  can  at  all  times  be  obtained  at  the  shortest  notice 
under  good  letters  of  credit,  and  bdls  negotiated  with  great  readiness 
and  facility  on  any  prominent  point  in  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  western  Europe ;  and  the  banldng  institudons  af- 
ford all  reasonable  accommodaUons  to  the  local  wants  and  trade  of 
the  cily.  -.  , 
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"  Some  Ktiropcan  cities  can  abow  more  splendid  quays  or  raagnifi- 
cent  docks  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping,  and  the  landing  and 
loading  of  cargoes,  far  exceeding  in  appearance  and  durability  anything 
of  the  kind  in  New  Orleans,  but  in  no  way  superior  in  point  of  actual 
.  convenience  to  the  unpretending  wharves  of  the  city. 

"As  is  generally  known,  the  surface  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana, 
including,  of  course,  the  site  of  the  city,  is  considerably  below  the  river 
in  ordinary  stages  of  high-water,  and  the  country  is  protected  from  m- 
undation  hy  a  raised  and  solid  embankment  called  the  'Levee,'  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  river  below,  aiid  a  great  distance  above 
the  city.  Outside  of  the  levee  the  bank  of  the  river  is  called  the  '  Bat- 
liire,'  which  in  many  places  is  increasing  from  the  continual  alluviEil 
deposites,  wliile  in  other  places  the  river  has  what  is  called  '  a  falling 
bank,'  and  the  water  gradually  encroaches  on  the  land.  In  the  former 
case  the  levee  is  advanced  as  the  batture  increases,  and  this  has  been 
the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  the  front  of  New  Orleans,  where  in  some 

Earts  the  levee  has,  in  the  last  25  years,  advanced  full  1,000  feet ;  and  the 
ont  warehouses  now  stand  for  along  extent  tliat  distance  from  the  water, 
affording  a  splendid  space  for  the  vast  bulk  of  procluce  that  is  annually 
landed  and  shipped.  The'  wharves  are  constructed  outside  the  levee 
on  massive  piles,  driven  with  a  heavy  iron  ram  into  the  mud,  and  ex- 
tending over  the  river  into  the  water  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the 
heaviest  steamboats  and  ships  to  lie  up  against  them;  heavy  sleepers 
connect  the  piles  at  their  tops,  and  on  these  piles  the  platform  is  laid, 
oi"  thick  planking,  the  edges  of  which  are  separated  about  one  inch,  to 
prevent  Uie  accumulation  of  dirt  which  falls  through  these  interstices 
into  the  river  flowing  below,  and  in  five  minutes  after  the  heaviest 
storm  the  whole  surface  is  in  perfect  condition  to  receive  any  description 
of  merchandise.  These  wharves  are  thus  planked  back  until  they  join 
the  crown  of  the  levee,  in  some  places  150  to  900  feet,  which  is.  made 
firm  and  solid  by  a  constant  coating  of  shells,  and  always  kept  in  good 
order.  One  of  these  wharves  presents  an  unbroken  front  on  the  river 
of  1,500  feet,  and  others  600  to  800  feet,  and  in  the  business  season  it 
is  usual  to  see  these  fi'onts  entirely  occupied  with  steamboats,  lying 
bow  on,  and  each  with  her  stage  rigged  out  to  the  wharf,  actively  en- 
gaged in  loEiding  or  unloading.  The  wharves  intended  for  sea-going 
vessels  are  detached  from  each  other  with  an  intervening  dock,  and 
each  wharf  accommodates  a  tier  of  vessels,  which,  unlilte  the  steam- 
boats, are  moored  up  and  down  the  river,  one  outside  the  other,  three, 
four,  and  five  tiers  deep,  with  a  broad  common  stage  communicating 
with  the  levee,  and  extending  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessels  to  the  out- 
side one ;  the  timber,  plank,  and  all  the  conveniences  for  this  staging, 
being  fiirnished  by  the  city,  who  even  also  supply  tarpaulins  to  protect 
the  goods  in  case  of  rain. 

■'  These  details  are  given  to  sliow  to  those  who  ai-e  familiar  to  ship- 


ping, the  very  ^reat  facilities  and  convenience  that  are  afibrded  here, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  get  through  the  vast 
amount  of  business  that  is  transacted  iti  the  city,  except  with  great  in- 
convenience and  enormous  expense." 

Ha-ving  thus  sketched  the  commercial  position  of  the  city,  as  it  then 
was,  and  the  advantages  and  /acUitiet  wliich  it.  possessed  for  a. rapid 
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continued  advancement,  Mr.  Hodge  proceeds  lo  predict  the  fatare 
greatness  of  this  depot  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  yalley  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  alludes  to  the  despatch  given  to  the  discharge 
of 'steamers  and  other  vessels,  and  then-passes  to  the  question  whether 
New  Orleans  will  probably  retain  her  immense  trade,  and  how  she 
will  be  affected  by  the  constant  augmentation  of  populalion,  and  the 
inevitable  development  of  the  resources  of  the  mighty  West.  But  as 
these  speculations  with  respect  to  the  ftitwre  of  IVew  Orleans  liave 
been  for  some  time  past  in  a  rapid  course  of  realization,  it  is  considered 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  them  here. 

The  tables  herewith  exhibited,  presenting,  somewhat  in  detad,  the 
commerce  of  New  Orleans  at  different  periods,  will  show  that  Mr. 
Hodge,  in  his  mcrat  sanguine  predictions,  did  not  over-estimate  the  effect 
which  time  would  produce,  through  the  facilities  he  then  enumerated. 

The  tollowing  table  will  show  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles imported  into  New  Orleans  fi-om.  the  interior,  at  several  periods, 
during  the  last  ten  j'ears: 


Apples -, .. . 

Bacon 

Bagging 

Bale  rope 

Beans., 

Butter 

Beeswax , 

Beef 

Buffalo  robes ..... 

Cotton 

Corn-meal 

Corn 

Cheese 

Candles 

Cider 

Coal,  western 

Dried  apples  and  peachi 

Feathers 

Flaxseed 

Flour 

Furs 

Hemp 

Hides 

Hay; 

Pig  iron 

Lard 

Leather 

Lime 

Lead 


$61,068 

6,348,622 

780,573 

677,040 

65,980 

411,638 

7,695 

669,657. 

95,500 

8,592,292 

7,462 

1,790,663 

253,543 

323,616 

900 

425,000 

4,020 

78,275 

5,190 

3,708,848 

1,000,000 

257,235 

247,374 

160,302 

1,860 

3,925,845 

189,300 

53,881 

880,332 


$53,550 

1,671,855 

917,710 

255,051 

66,340 

203,580 

54,000 

580,784 

56,705 

33,716,256 

9,762 

1,556,181 

114,784 

31,383 

405 

131,400 

2,134 

115,175 

6,584 

3,770,932 

900,000 

309,800 

135,496 

213,810 

37,905 

9,729,381 

51,750 

8,387 

1,959,087 


S46,274 

521,912 

783,991 

443,149 

21,986 

50,572- 

10,981 

86,511 

156,100 

24,426,115. 

7,598 

.      357,434 

37,940 

14,379 

3,390 

55,299 

3,956 

10,422 

9,588 

2,198,440 

950,000 

18,165 

39,461 

65,540 

7,084 

1,138,919 

16,990 

415 
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Molasses 

Oats 

Onions 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  castor 

Oil,  lard , 

Potatoes 

Pork , 

Porter  aiid  ale 

Packing  yarn 

Skins,  deer , 

Skins,  bear 

Shot 

Soap , 

Staves 

Sugar , 

Spanish  moss 

Tallow 

Toba.cco 

Twine , , 

Vinegar 

Whiskey 

Window- glass 

Wheat 

Other  various  articles,  e 
timated 


Total., 


4,026,000 

347,454 

34,368 

19,708 

120,148 

395,193 

456,190 

5,250,541 

4,060 

14,651 

24,950 

240 

67,600 

15,924 

278,122 

1,827,350 

34,976 

36,140 

7,196,185 

18,738 

552 

1,097,640 

48,127 

129,836 


$1,710,000 

202,039 

13,9-58 

31,780 

45,301 

49,514 

160,587 

3,666,054 

1,370 

5,900 

87,280 

360 

49,648 

9,083 

147,654 

10,265,760 

8,832 

148,590 

4,144,562 

4,404 

675 

936,833 

11,334 

807,572 

5,000,000 


$450,000 
337,969 
66,676 
10,675 
183,300 


39,302 

1,543,467 

4,112 

4,552 

33,194 

2,500 

51,240 

5,796 

35,000 

3,600,000 

12,192 

76,065 

3,699,160 

10,790 

1,563 

360,070 

11,044 

337,215 

3,000,000 


The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  total  valuation  of  property  Irom  the 
interior  duiijig  the  last  eleven  years. 


1851-'52 

$108,051,708 

1845-'46 

$77,193,464 

1850-'61 

106,924,083 

1844-'46 

67,199,132 

1849-'50 

96,897,873 

1843-'44 

60,094,716 

1848-'49 

81,989,692 

18i2-'43 

53,728,054 

.1847-'48 

79,779,151 

1841-'43 

45,716,045 

1846-'47 

90,033,256 

H„i,db,Google 
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Statement  shoiv'ivg  tlie  value  of  exports  and  imports  at  New  Orleans,  i 
a.Uy,from  18-34  to  1851  indmite. 


Value  of  exports. 

Year. 

°-l-'"- 

Foreign  mer- 
chandise. 

Tolal. 

Value  of  imporls. 

1S34 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1639 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

3849 

1850 

1851 

«S2,848,995 
31,265,016 

32,986,665 
31,546,875 
30,077,534 
30,995,936 
32,998,059 
32,865,618 
27,427,422 
26,653,984 
29,442,734 
85,841,311 
30,747,533 
41,788,303 
39,350,148 
36,957,118 
37,698,277 
53,968,013 

$8,797,917 

5,005,508 

4,953,263 

3,733,483 

1,484,714 

2,185,231 

1,338,877 

1,581,865 

958,753 

736,500 

1,055,573 

1,316,164 

538,171 

833,660 

1,617,329 

■    654,549 

407,073 

445,950 

S25,646,912 
36,270,833 
37,179,838 
35,338,697 
31,502,248 
33,181,167 
34,336,936 
34,387,483 
88,386,175 
27,390,434 
30,498,307 
97,157,465 
31,375,704 
42,081,963 
40,967,377 

,  37,611,667 
38,105,350 
64,413,963 

$13,781,809 
17,619,814 
15,113,265 
14,020,012 
9,496,808 
13,064,942 
10,673,190 
10,266,333 
8,031,190 
8,170,015 
7,826,759 
7,346.010 
7,223,941 
9,223,504 
9,380,439 
10,060,697 
10,885,775 
12,958,894 

Statement  of  the  receipts  on  account  of  ditties  collected  at  New  Orleans  fro. 
1835  to  the  30ik  of  June,  1859,  inclmive. 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 


!S961,365  86  | 

1,433,341 

03 

594,133 

70 

725,447 

7S 

1,927,131 

19 

1,143,329 

31 

858,358 

90 

883,834 

85 

385,596 

29 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847, 
1848. 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


«857,131  12 

1,318,436  34 

988,973  48 

734,578  89 

3,116,219  69 

1,665,845  34 

1,961,859  71 

2,319,370  21 

2,282,083  98 
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ALABAMA. 


Mobile  is  situated  on  a  bay  and  river,  beiiring  the  same  name,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  latter  enters  the  former,  and  about  thirty  miles 
i'rom  the  entrance  of  the  bay  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  latitude 
30°  40'  noith,  and  longitude  88°  21'  west.  The  city  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  distant  irom  Pensacola,  Florida,  55  miles ;  from  New- 
Orleans  160  miles,  from  Tuscaloosa  217  miles,  and  from  Washingtoa 
1,013  mileg.  It  had  a  population  in  1830  of  3,194  persons;  in  1840, 
of  12,672;  and  in  1850,  of  20,513 :  showing,  from  1830  to  1840,  a 
duplication  about  once  in  five  years,,,  and  from  1840  to  1850,  a  rate  of 
duplication  once  in  about  sixteen  years.  About  forty  miles  above  the 
city.  Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  Alabama  rivers.  These  latter  are  both  nav^able  for  steanv- 
ers,  and  a  portion  of  the  distance  for  vessels.  Steam  navigation  on  the 
Tornbigbee  extends  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  Columbus,  Missis- 
sippi. Vessels  requiring  five  or  six  feet  draught  of  water  can  ascend 
to  St.  Stephens,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  bay.  The  Alabama  river 
is  navigable  by  steamers  to  Montgomery,  three  hundred  miles ;  and  by 
vessels  drawing  live  to  six  feet,  one  hnndred  miies,  to  Claiborne. 

Mobile  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  twelve  mues.  The  principal  channel  from  the  gulf  has  a  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  water  at  low  tide,  and  on  the  upper  bar,  near  the  moulh 
of  the  river,  there  is  about  eleven  feet  at  low  tide ;  and  eigjiteen  to 
nineteen  feet  at  high  water.  Owingtothisfiict,  vessels  of  heavy  draught, 
when  laden,  have  to  proceed  to  sea  at  high  tide.  The  tonnage  registered 
and  enrolled  at  this  port,  in  1840,  was  17,243 ;  in  1841,  it  was  1 5,714  j 
in  1846, 32,537  ;  and  in  1S51,  it  was  27,327  tons.  The  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  from  and  to  foieigii  ports  in  those  years  was  as  follows : 


Yea™. 

Entered. 

Clnared. 

Total. 

1841   ...              

Tom. 
60,648 
77,190 

55,684 

Tiros. 
83,276 
97,051 
,     121,265 

Tons. 
143,834 

1846 

174,341 

176,943 

The  region  of  country  ai^ound  Mobile,  and  flanking  Mobile  river  and 
its  various  affluents,  possesses  a  soil  of  the  most  fertile  character,  which, 
being  reduced  to  a  nigh  state  of  culture,  must  look,  to  Mobile  as  the 
depot  for  the  shipment  of  surplus  products,  as  well  as  the  entiepdt  for 
afl  foreign  supplies,  or  necessaries  not  produced  in  that  section.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  remarkably  adapted  to  the  cheap  con- 
tsruction  of  railways.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  pag^  ZW  of  this 
report,  that  this  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  country  nas  rot  been 
overlooked,  and  that  several  very  important  lines  of  railway  arealready 
under  contract,  and  in  progress  toward  completion,  which  musf  largely 
mcrease  the  commerce  of  Mobile,  not  only  with  the  surroundim  coun- 
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try,  but  with  foreign  ports.  The  following  statistics  of  the  trEide  and 
commerce  of  the  port  during  several  years  ptist,  compiled  from  various 
authentie  sources,  will  show,  that  with  only  some  five  or  six  hundred 
mites  of  river  navigation,  by  which  to  reach  the  interior,  her  business 
has  reached  a  very  enviable  position,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Alabama  is,  comparatively,  a 
new  State,  and  more  spEirsely  settled  than.  mEiny  others,  all  parts  of 
whieh  are  more  directly  accessible  by  natural  channels.  Mobile  can 
hai-dly  be  said  to  have  commenced  her  growth  till  since  1S30,  since 
which  period  she  has  grown  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  any  other  south- 
ern city.  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  sup- 
posed to  ,be  second  to  those  of  hardly  any  other  for  the  production  of 
the  staple  articles  of  that  chmate ;  and  when,  three  years  hence,  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  State  will  beconie  directly  connected  with  Mobile 
by  the  completion  of  her  system  of  railways,  it  may  well  be  expected 
that  the  growth  of  that  city  will  increase  beyond  all  previous  periods 
of  her  history. 

StcUemetU  showing  the  eseports  and  destination  of  cotton  from  the  j)ort  of  Mo- 
bile during  the  last  ten  years  ending  August  31. 


Years. 

Great  Britain 

Fracce, 

Other  fiiteigu 

U.  States- 

Total. 

Sales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bdes. 

Bales. 

307,513 

95,917 

27,048 

144,626 

575, 104 

i    1 

a50, 118 

46,005 

26,373 

96,039 

418,525 

162,189 

11,927 

I'^t-t 

■63,290 

44,525 

140,993 

539,643 

1  4 

228,329 

61, 812 

29, 070 

120,^0 

439,561 

1S4 

131,156 

19, 7M 

116,674 

306,907 

1  4r 

206,773 

66,821 

26,824 

115,164- 

415,581 

lf4 

269,037 

68,789 

52,811 

130,601 

521,238 

IhlJ 

204,242 

49,611 

18,855 

195,714 

465,463 

1  41 

3B5,039 

53,646 

26,903 

.113,668 

479,345 

1  4 

185,414 

49,544 

6,919 

77,161 

319,038 

This  statement  exhibits  very  little  evidence  of  an  extension  of  the 
area  cultivated  during  the  series  of  years  presented,  which  is  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  necessity  for  easy  communication  with  a  mai'ket. 
After  the  opening  of  the  railways,  no  doubt  a  rapid  gradual  increase 
in  the  exports  of  cotton  will  be  observed.  Besides  cotton,  a  large 
quantity  of  staves,  lumber,  and  naval  stores  are  shipped  from  Mobile 
seaward.  The  business  in  staves  and  lumber,  during  the  last  three 
years,  was  as  follows : 


'""' 

1853. 

1851. 

1850. 

Staves 

Sawed  lumber 

...No.. 
..feet.. 

2S8,4S1 
10,139,655 

360,779 
6,516,054 

677,943 
7,293,896 
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Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  princijial  articles  of  imports 
into  the  port  ^  Mobile  during  the  last  five  years  ending  August  31, 
1862. 


Articles. 

1859. 

1851. 

1850. 

1849. 

1849. 

Bajjgina; 

17  (113 

30,402 

24,901 

29,900 

27,275 

Baiproie 

lb  585 

30,926 

22,460 

26,679 

2r,01l 

11  500 

16,637 

9,369 

6,482 

Coffee 

2B  53S 

25,236 

18,998 

26,104 

Com 

83  360 

25,573 

2J,505 

rijni 

74  329 

95,054 

70,570 

52,311 

33,069 

Haj 

a.  852 

27,143 

33,189 

17,470 

11,797 

32  491 

20.031 

10,562 

Limp 

31  037 

33,745 

19,322 

21,155 

Molass  a 

IfiOflS 

23,673 

18,043 

.  10,647 

15,345 

Outs 

20  985 

29,131 

13,429 

Putatoes 

^014 

16,248 

30,243 

19,  041 

Poik 

15  589 

33,9,49 

e,016 

11,595 

Jtice 

1,387 

1,169 

1,^7 

Salt 

151  351 

138,700 

154,183 

131,273 

70,710 

Sn^al 

6  083 

7,760 

7,673 

Whl^<} 

16  597 

38,868 

21,440 

17,895 

21,345 

The  total  value  of  the  ioreign  imports  at  Mobile,  during  the  last  two 
'ears,  may  be  seen  bj  the  fij^ures  annexed : 


Years. 

Value  of  importi. 

Duties  eoUecfad. 

1852               

$701,918 
440,404 

$131,949 

1851                             

96,376 

Increase 

.      361,514 

34,973 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  sixty  per  cent,  in  one  year,  which  is 
ceitajnly  veiy  handsome,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  prospects  of 
Mobile  in  the  direct  import  trade. 

The  present  may  well  be  termed  the  railway  era;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  whole  confederacy  likely  to  experience 
greater  benefits,  in  proportion  to  its  present  population,  from  such  im- 
provements than  Mobile.  The  railways  now  in  progress,  terminating 
at  that  point,  must  constitute  her  the  entrepdt  of  foreign  supplies  for  a 
very  large  extent  of  country. 

The  annexed  table  wDl  show  the  tonnage  entered  from  and  cleared  to 
foreign  ports,  in  the  district  of  Mobile,  during  a  long  series  of  years — 
from  1836  to  1851,  inclusive.  For  reasons  explained  elsewhere,  the 
tonnage  cleared  best  exhibits  the  amount  engaged  in  the  export  trade 
of  that  city, 
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The  geogrnphical  position  of  this  State,  the  peculiar  productions  to 
wliich  its  climate  and.  soil  are  adapted,  its  extensive  seacoast,  and  nu- 
merous rivers  and  harbors,  and  its  various  and  valuable  resources,  and 
especially  its  important  relation  in  respect  to  the  commercial  and  nav- 
igating interests  of  the  other  States,  render  a  particular  notice  of  it  in 
this  report  peculiaiy  appropriate.  Communications  addressed  to  the 
undersigned  by  citizens  of  that  State,  in  response  to  notes  requesting  in- 
formation for  such  notice,  are  pubhshed  herewith.  Some  of  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  these  letters  are  appended.  The  information 
contained  in  these  letters  and  documents  in  relation  to  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  State,  and  of  its  rivers  and  harbors,  to  its  pi-oductious 
and  resources,  and  its  present  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  antici- 
pated, is  so  copious  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  addi- 
tions. Though  these  papers  are  voluminous,  and  though  there  are  mat- 
ters mentioned  in  them  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  obj.ect  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate,  under  which  this  report  is  made,  and  notwith- 
standing the  undersigned  may  not  coincide  with  the  intelligent  writers 
in  all  respects  as  to  some  matters  they  refer  to,  yet  it  has  been  con- 
sidered just  to  them,  and  to  the  State,  not  to  exclude  any  part  of  them, 

A  paper  respecting  "the  Gulf  o/ Mexico  ^nd  Straits  of  Florida,"  pre- 
pared  chiefly  from  notes  and  data  furnished  by  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  engineers,  and  a  map  made  by  the  "  Coast 
Survey,"  to  accompany  that  paper,  are  also  herewith  published,  as 
being  of  general  and  national  interest,  and  especially  to  the  trade,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  of  the  United  States. 

As  stated  in  the  papers  now  published,  though  Florida  can  ftirnish 
ample  and  superior  materials  for  ship-building  from  her  inexhaustible 
ibrestSj  but  few  vessels  are  built  in  that  State;  and  io  fact  most  of  those 
employed,  and  even  most  of  those,  owned  in  Florida,  are  owned  and 
navigated  by  citizens  oiiginaUy  from  the  northeastern  States.  The 
business  of  wrecking  on  those  dangerous  coasts  and  reefs  is  also 
pursued  principally  by  the  same  class  of  persons,  now  residents  of  the 
keys,  and  other  residents,  emi^ants  from  the  Bahamas,  who  have  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Cuban  Spaniards.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  intelligent  persons,  acquainted  with  this  subject, 
have  suggested  that,  upon  a  rigorous  exclusion  by  the  British  imperial 
and  colonial  governments  of  our  fishermen  from  just  participation  in  the 
Dortheastem  fisheries ;  the  latter  may  find  in  those  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Union,  resources  for  similar  employment,  equally  profita- 
ble to  them,  and  as  advantageous  to  the  confederacy;  and  that  the 
realization  of  such  prediction  may  injuriously  aSectfhe  trade  and  inter- 
ests of  the  British  colonies.  One  great  advantage  of  the  southern  fish- 
eries is,  that  they  may  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  Such  diver- 
sion of  the  occupation  of  our  hardy  eastern  fishermen  from  the  fisheries 
aiow  used  by  them  to  those  appurtenant  to  the  State  of  Florida,- would 
also  be  accompanied  by  a  large  increase!  of  the  vessels  built  in  that 
State  by  mechanical  labor  now  employed  in  the  eastern  States  in  such 
business.  The  injurious  effect  upon  the  similar  interests  of  the  British 
colonies  can  readily  be  anticipated,  and  particulary  when  k  is  consid- 
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ered  thai,  in  the  climate  of  Florida,  mechanical  labor  can  also  be  em- 
ployed without  cessation  thvoughoat  all  seasons. 

The  papers  now  published  refer  to  other  matters  worthy  of  mvesti- 
gation  and  deliberate  reflection  by  the  statesmen  of  this  confederacy. 
The  great  importance  to  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  of  the  gulf)  extending  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
of  completing  at  an  early  period  the  fortifications  at  Key  West  and  at 
Tortugas — of  expediting  the  valuable  labors  of  the  "Coast  SuiTey"  in 
that  quarter— of  erecting  proper  light-houses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  &c., 
on  the  keys  and  coasts — of  making  Key  West  a  naval  station  and  a 
principal  commercial  depot  and  rendezvous  for  our  shipping,  and  a  point 
tor  the  deposite  of  coal  and  provisions  in  large  quantities,  and  of  having 
a  public  navy-yard  there — is  strongly  and  cogently  contended  for  in 
those  papers.  Doubtless,  when  the  extensive  fortifications  now  in  pro- 
gress at  the  two  points  designated  are  completed,  our  naval  vessels, 
though  of  inferior  force,  can  readily,  in  case  of  war  with  any  otlier  na- 
tion, by  operating  from  Key  West  and  from  the  Tortugas,  owing  to 
their  peculiar  position,  keep  the  Carribean  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
straits  of  Florida,  and  the  entire  southern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
free  firom  the  depredations  of  any  naval  enemy.  When  steamers  be- 
come more  generally  substituted  for  sailing-vessels,  the  long  and  cir- 
cuitous voyage  that  lai^ge  vessels  irom  Atlantic  ports  to .  the  Gulf  of. 
Mexico,  and  further  south,  now  ofien  malie  through  the  Mona  passage, 
DP  through  the  "Windward  passage,"  and  going  on  the  south  side  of 
Cuba,  (and  around  Cape  Antonio,  when  bound  into  the  gulf,)  can  be 
avoided,  thereby  saving  several  hundreds  of  miles  of  navigation  gen- 
erally with  unfavorable  winds.  It  has  been  estimated  that  exceeding 
four  hundred  millions  of  doUars  in  value  in  ships,  merchandise,  and  pro- 
iuce,  (a  large  proportion  of  the  two  latter  items  from  and  to  the  valley  of 
:he  Mississippi,)  annually  passes  near  to  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  and 
;an  be  protected  or  controlled  from  such  points.  By  the  completion  of 
be  proposed  improvements  of  the  rolites  cf  passage  or  transit  between 
he  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at  Atrato,  at  Panama,  or  at  Nicaragua, 
ind  especiEdly  if  the  route  at  TehuEmtepec  should  be  made  suscepti- 
)le  of  passage  by  a  canal  or  transit  by  a  railroad,  the  amount  of  property 
liat  will  pass  near  to  the  two  points  designated  will  be  immensely 
mgmented. 

Amongst  the  topics  referred  to  in  the  papers  now  pubhshed,  is  the, 
lileged  probability  of  the  extensive  substitution,  before  the  lapse  of 
nany  years,  of  oils  produced  from  the  turpentine  and  rosin  of  the 
louthem  States,  for  spermaceti  and  other  oils.  If  full  credence  is  yielded 
o  the  writer's  anticipations — that  resinous  oil  (recently  highly  improved 
IS  to  its  manufacture)  is  destined  to  affect  the  profits  of  the  labor  and 
;apital  of  the  eastera  States,  now  so  extensively  employed  in  the  whale 
isheries,  and  already  greatly  reduced  by  the  decrease  of  the  sperm . 
vhale — this  subject  becomes  one  worthy  of  grave  consideration.  It  is 
illeged  that,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  resinous  oil  is  already  em- 
)loyed  in  the  adulteration  of  most  other  expensive  oils,  and  that  it  is 
leginning  to  be  much  used  for  machinery,  for  various  manufactures, 
md  for  lights,  in  lieu  of  other  oils. 
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Reflection  upon  the  suggestions  just  adverted  to,  and  others  con- 
tained in  the  letters  respecting  Florida,  annexed  hereto,  and  the  ac- 
companying statistical  data,  shows  how  closely  blended,  and  intimately 
interwoven  with  each  other,  are  the  interests  of  the  most  remote  sec- 
tions of  this  confederacy,  and  how  strong  the  bands  are  by  which  the 
perpetuity  of  our  glorious  and  happy  Union  is  secured.  If  the  interests 
of  one  kind  of  industry  in  one  section  are  assailed  and  injured  by  for- 
eign iliiberality,  there  soon  opens  in  another  part  of  this  vast  empire  a 
new  field  for  employment  of  a  congenial  character,  to  which  that  in- 
dustry can  be  profitably  applied.  And  they  show  that,  upon  the  de- 
crease of  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  valuable  for  use  to  the 
whole  country,  tlie  enterprise  and  ever-ready  inventive  talent  of  our 
countrymeij  soon  find  new  and  Mly  commensurate  means  of  supplying 
the  necessities  of  civilized  life  and  the  wants  of  commerce.  A  cheap 
substitute  for  the  product  of  distant  seas  is  obtained  Irom  our  illimitable 
and  exhaustless  forests,  and  new  employment  in  its  procurement  and 
manufacture. 

The  suggestions  in  the  paper  upon  the  "  Cotton  Crop  of  the  United 
Slates,"  appended  hereto,  and  in  relation  to  the  vast  capabilities  of  that 
region  of  this  continent  designated  therein  as  the  "  Cotton  Zone,"  (s^ 
yet  but  partially  developed,)  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  pro- 
.  duction  of  that  highly  important  staple  upon  the  destinies  of  this  con- 
lederacy,  deserve  deliberate  attention  Eind  reflection.  This  topic  has 
been  heretofore  aUuded  to  in' this  report,  but  it  is  deemed  proper  to 
publish  the  fidler  statistical  data  in  relation  to  cotton  afforded  by  this 
paper,  compiled  fi-om  the  best  authorities.  The  influence  of  the  inter- 
ests of  that  region,  and  of  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of 
other  sections,  baaed,  upon  and  connected  with  it,  is,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  this  country,  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
with  other  nations,  and  especially  with  those  nations  that  afibrd  profit- 
able markets  for  that  product.  The  restraints  imposed  by  self-interest 
upon  those  foreign  governments  which'  must  look  to  such  products  as 
the  means  for  employment  of  several  millions  of  manufacturing  labor- 
ers, and  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  and  as  the  basis  of  their  com- 
mercial prosperity,  from  heedlessly  engaging  in  disputes,  or  coming 
into  colHsioii  with  us,  are  much  more  powerfiJ  and  efiective  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  amity  than  treaty  stipulations,  however  formally  and  sol- 
emnly concluded. 

The  treasury  tables  show  the  value  of  all  our  domestic  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  be  about  $1,958,332,000; 
the  annual  average  value  to  be  about  $125,583,000.  Of  these  the 
south  and  southwestern  States  (being  the  region  before  mentioned  as 
the  "Cotton  Zone")  have,  in  the  same  period,  exported  upwards  of 
1651,767,000  worth  of  cotton,  being  an  average  amount  of  $65,176,700 
in  each  year ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  $40,0(10,000  is  now 
annually  used  .for  home  consumption,  and  for  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  for  exportation.  The  aggregate  amount  exported  in  1849  and 
1851,  of  the  crops  of  cotton  of  1848  and  1850,  exceeded  two  thousand 
millions  of  pounds ;  and  the  avails  of  the  exports  of  the  crop  of  1850 
amounted,  alone,  to  1112,316,317.  The  same  tables  show  the  produc- 
tion, exportation,  and  home  consumption  of  rice,  and  otljer  products  of 
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the  region  referred  to.  The  upper  Mississippi,  or  western  States,  export 
to  foreign  countries  chiefly  bieadstufFs,  provisions,  and  the  like.  The  an- 
nual average  of  the  last  exports  specified  for  the  last  ten  years,  from  all  the 
States,  is  less  than  $27,000,000.  Most  of  all  these  varied  products  are 
carried  to  foreign  countries  by  American  vessels,  owned  in  the  middle 
and  eastern  States,  and  manned  by  American  seamen  from  the  same 
section.  The  return  cargoes,  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  such  pro- 
ducts, are  chiefly  obtained  through  the  agency  of^the  intelligent  mer- 
chants of  the  Atlantic  cities,  who  thus  protect  the  agriculturist  fi:um 
the  unjust  exactions  of  a  foreign  trader,  unrestrained  by  a  responsibility 
that  can  be  enforced  by  our  judicial  tribunals,  and  without  the  stimu- 
lants to  fair  dealing  springing  from  the  ties  of  interest  and  feeling  cre- 
ated by  national  brotherhood. 

How  cheering  is  the  confidence  these  things  inspire  in  every  truly 
American  heart,  that  the  bands  of  union  between  the  United  States 
cannot  be  rent  asunder  by  the  efforts  of  foreign  foes.  They  show  that 
the  infinite  and  varied  resources  of  these  States  render  them  independ- 
ent of,  and  impregnable  to,  any  efibrts  from  abroad  to  injure  our  com- 
mercial or  other  industrial  pursuits,  by  illiberal  exactions,  impositions, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions.  They  show  that  we  have  within  ourselves 
the  means  and  ability  to  meet  and  counteract  any  and  all  illiberality ; 
and  they  also  show  that  the  preservation  of  our  mutual  interests,  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  depend,  under  Providence,  ugon 
ourselves  alone ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  feelings  and  good 
will,  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  the  stipulations  of  our  consti- 
tutional compact,  and  the  nevei'-ceasing  inculcation  and  rigid  observ- 
ance of  just  and  liberal  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  towards  each 
other  in  all  things,  is  the  high  and  solemn  duty  of  every  American 
citizen. 

The  amount  contributed  by  those  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  justifies  me  in  calhng  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  the 
assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  W.  L.  Hodge,  Esq. : 

Washington,  1852. 

My  Dear  Sm:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  annual 
value  of  the  trade  of  the  American  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  do 
not  exactly  understand  whether  you  mean  to  confine  it  merely  to 
the  value  of  the  merdiandise  which  arrives  at  and  leaves  those  ports, 
or  to  include  likewise  the  value  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation of  that  merchandise.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  a 
ship-canal  through  Florida,  the  Senate,  in  the  late  session  of  Congress, 
requested  information  from  the  Treasury  Department  as  lo  the  probable 
value  of  the  property  which  annually  passed  round  Cape  Florida,  which 
the  department,  in  its  answer  to  the  resolution,  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  estimate  seems  large,  and  was 
generally  so  considered  at  the  time,  but  I  am,  on  further  reflection, 
now  convinced  that  it  was  an  under  instead  of  an  over  estimate,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  data  on  which  tliis  opinion  is  founded. 

The  great  difficulty  in  aniving  at  tlie  Unae  value  of  the  Gulf  trade,  is 
the  impossibility  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  coasting  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  ports,  as  no  record  is  furnished  to  the  custom-house  of  even 
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the  kind  of  goods  shipped  coastwise ;  and,  of  course,  nothing  even  ap- 
proaching to  the  correct  value  can  be  ascertained  from  the  outward 
manifesta.     Perhaps  the  most  valuable  cargoes  shipped  in  American 

?ort8  aie  those  by  the  packet-ships  to  New  Orleans,  from  Boston,  New 
ork,  and  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  single  cargoes 
are  not  unfrequently  worth  one  million  of  dollars,  and  that  half  a  mil- 
lion is  a  very  common  value  for  them.  Some  four  years  since,  one  of 
these  Boston  packets — a  vessel  of  1,000  tons — ^was  missing,  and  con- 
siderable anxiety  was  felt  for  her  safety,  and  from  the  inquiries  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  insurance  effected  on  her  cargo,  and  the  ascertained 
value  of  some  of  the  heaviest  invoices  by  her,  it  was  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  her  cargo  was  worth  $700,000.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
the  entire  supplies  of  the  States  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  a  large 
portion  of  those  for  the  States  higher  up  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  are 
received  through  that  city,  the  magnitude'  of  them  may  to  some  extent  be 
appreciated.  The  value  of  goods,  arriving  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Amer- 
ican Atlantic  ports,  I  should  think  would,  at  a  low  estimate,  be  at  least 
fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  but,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  on  the  safe  side  in 
this  respect,  I  will  estimate  at  that  sum  all  the  supplies  thus  received  at 
oKthe  Gulf  ports,  including  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Marks, 
AppalEichicoIa,  and  all  the  ports  of  Texas. 

-The  value  of  foreign  importations  at  New  Orleans  is  about  fifteen 
miUions  of  dollars,  and  for  the  other  ports  of  the  Gulf  not  less  than  five 
millions  more. 

Very  correct  statistical  details  are  kept  at  New  Orleans  of  all  the  re- 
ceipts of  produce  from  the  interior,  with  thequantity  of  each;  and  an 
annual  statement  is  published,  with  the  estimated  value,  based  upon  the 
current  prices  of  the  year,  approximating,  probably,  as  near,  or  more 
near  to  the  true  valiie  than  such  statements  usually  do.  These  state- 
ments show  that  the  value  of  this  produce  annually  received  at  New 
Orleans  fi-om  the  interior  ranges  Irom  ninely  to  ninety-five  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  allowing  ten  millions  for  the  local  consumption,  it  would  ■ 
leave  eighty  to  eighty-five  millions  of  dollai^  as  the  annual  value  of 
the  export  trade  of  New  Orleans. 

Mobile  exports  little  but  cotton,  and  the  average  receipt  of  which, 
there,  is  about  500,000  bales,  worth  at  present  prices  about  $22,000,000. 
The  exports,  including  cotton  from  the  ports  of  Florida,  and  those  from 
Texas,  may,  in  the  aggregate,  be  safely  placed  at  ten  millions  more, 
showing  a  total  of  exports  from  the  American  poits  on  the  Gulf  of 
about  8115,000,000. 

Upon  the  above  data,  then,  the  statement  of  the  merchandise  entering 
and  leaving  the  American  ports  of  the  Gulf  will  be  as  follows: 

Foreign  imports $20,000,000 

Coastwise  imports 50,000,000 

Exports 1 15,000,000 

Making  a  total  of 135,000,000 

as  the  aggregate  value  of  the  merchandise  shipped  and  received  at 
those  ports. 

I  have  not  at  hand,  for  reference,  the  record  of  shirajing  arriving 
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from  the  ocean  at  New  Orleans  annually,  but  it  exceeds  000,000  tons, 
arid  at  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Gulf  it  would  prohably  be  300,000  tons 
more,  making  an  aggregate  of  900,000  tons,  which,  at  the  value  of 
S7 5  per  ton,  would  be  $67,500,000;  and  as  these  vessels  make  the 
voyage  in  and  out,  the  entire  value  of  the  tonnage  which  annually  passes 
Cape  Florida  would  be  $135,000,000;  which,  added  to  the  prece- 
ding amount  of  merchandise, ,  would  make  a  grand  aggregate  of 
$335,000,000  of  propeity  which  annually  passes  to  and  from  the 
American  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Although  this  estimate  is 
made  up  in  round  sums,  without  going  very  particularly  into  detail,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  considerably  below  the  real  amount. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  could,  with  a 
little  care  and  attention,  be  very  correctly  ascertained,  for  they  pririci- 
pally  consist  of  articles  of  domestic  produce,  such  as  cotton,  sugar, 
molasses,  flour,  lard,  bacon,  &:c.,  &c.,  the  quantities  of  which  can 
always  be  ascertained  from  the  outward  manifests ;  and  the  prices  are 
a  matter  of  record,  from  day  to  day,  throughout  the  year,  in  the  daily 
publications  of  the  public  journals  and  price  currents.  The  cus- 
tom-house records,  of  course,  exhibit  the  value  of  foreign  importations ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  correct  value,  of  the  trade  of 
the  Gult" would  be  in  the  coastwise  shipments  from  the  Atlantic  ports. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  this  can  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  it  will  have 
to  remain  as  amatter  of  conjecture,  though,  in  placing  it,  aslhavedone 
in  this  communication,  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  I  feel  well  assured  it 
is  considerably  below  the  actual  value. 

I  regret  extremely,  that  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  ofBcial  duties, 
pai-ticularly  at  this  time,  I  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subjecL  of 
your  inquiry,  and  am  obliged  to  give  you  such  a  hastily- pre  pared  and 
crude  communication. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely, 

WM.  h.  HODGE. 

Israel  DeWolfe  Andrkws,  Esq. 


There  cannot  be  any  surprise  that  the  attention  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  commercial  portion,  has  within  a  few  years  been  directed 
in  a  special  manner  to  the  value  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
flowing  through  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  atten- 
tion will  now  annually  increase,  for  obvious  causes ;  and,  therefore,  no 
apology  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  prominent  position  that  subject, 
in  connexion  with  the  State  of  Florida,  occupies  in  this  part  of  the 
report,  to  which  particular  attention  is  requested. 
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Letter  from  the  Hon.  E.  Carrington  Cahell. 

City  of  Washington, 
House  of  Refresentatwea,  Aug^ist  39,  1S5S. 

Deah  Sie:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  in  your  favor  of  the 
lOtli  inst.,  to  furnish  you  memoranda  of  the  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  heretofore  under- 
taken in  Florida,  and  which  it  is  anticipated  are  to  be  undertalien  by 
the  general  government,  or  by  the  State,  or  associations  in  it;  and  like- 
wise as  to  the  general  resources  of  the  State.  You  can  use  these  notes 
in  any  manner  you  please  in  your  forthcoming  report  to  the  Treasury. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  State  of  the  confederacy  that  can  be  more 
benefited  by  the  construction  of  judicious  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  by  the  improvement  of  its  harbors,  than  Florida.  Thirty-one 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  were 
taken  .posseasion  of  by  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  cession 
concluded  in  1819,  No  works  of  internal  improvement,  except  the 
"King's  road,"  m  East  Florida,  and  a  short  and  small  canal  (never 
completed)  near  Lake  Ohechobe,  and  De  Brahme's  surveys,  in  1765, 
&c.,  -were  commenced  by  the  British  or  Spariish  governments  whilst 
the  provinces  were  under  the  control  of  either  of  those  powers;  and 
since  their  transfer  to  tlie  United  "Slates,  various  circumstances  have 
combined  to  retard  the  development  of  their  valuable  commercial,  ag- 
ricultural, and  other  resources. 

The  fortifications  then  near  Pensacola,  that  at  St.  Marks,  the  fort  at 
St.  Augustine,  and  an  old  defence  called  Fort  George,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Johns,  were  all  the  military  defences  worth  mentioning 
existing  in  the  provinces  at  the  cession.  The  United  States  have  since 
established  a  navy-yard  and  works  for  the  repair  of  vessels  of  war, 
and  erected  other  forts,  and  built  a  naval  and  marine  hospital  near  Pen- 
sacola; are  building  fortifications  at  the  Tortugas,  and  at  Key  West, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  have  placed  the  fort  at 
St.  Augustine  in  good  condition;  but  no  other  part  of  the  extensive  and 
.  exposed  gulf  and  seacoast  of  the  State  is  in  any  degree  fortified ;  nor 
are  there  proper  preparations  made  for  the  construction,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, of  such  defences.  The  entire  Atlantie  and  Gulf  coast  of  the 
United  States,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  about  3,500 
miles,  and  of  this  extent  the  coast  and  reefs  of  Florida,  from  St.  Mary's, 
around  the  Tortugas,  to  the  Perdido,  comprise  upwards  of  1,200  miles, 
extending  over  8°  of  latitude  and  7^°  of  longitude ;  being  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  coast. 

Within  afew  years  past,  our  "coast  mreey"  has  been  commenced, 
but  with  meagre  and  inadequate  appropriations,  not  at  all  in  just  pro- 
portion either  to  the  necessities  of  the  work,  or  to  the  amounts  yielded 
for  such  surveys  in  other  sections  less  impottant  to  the  whole  country. 
No  canal  or  railroad  has  been  constructed  by  the  federal  government  in 
Florida,  but  the  expenditure  oi  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  (whilst  Flor- 
ida was  a  Terriuyrij)  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  some  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  two  or  three  partial  surveys  of  impoilant 
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routes  <of  a  national  character,  has  given  rise  to  allegations  that  profuse 
grants  have  been  made  for  her  benefit.  She  has,  too,  been  unjustly  re- 
proached as  being  the  cause  of  the  immense  expenditures  so  jjrofitlessly 
made  in  the  Seminole  war;  and  by  some  she  is  held  responsible  for  all 
the  folly,  waste,  extravagance,  impositions,  peculations,  and'  frauds 
<;ommitted  in  that  war  by  the  mp&s/ees  of  the  fecferal  government,  though 
not  citizens  of  the  State.  A  similar  cltvss  have  had  the  infamous  au- 
dacity to  impute  to  her  people  the  purposed  origination  of  the  war,  and 
a  cEesire  for  its  protrEiclion,  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  gain.  A  devastated 
ifrontier  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  the  butchery  by  the  savages  of 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
utter  ruin  brought  upon  many  of  her  citizens  oy  that  war,  ought  to  be 
suificjeot  to  provethe  felsityofthisaccusation.  "  Those  who  have  prop- 
agated or  countenanced  such  unscrupulous  slanders  agEiinst  the  people 
ot  Florida  have  iiot,  'when  chaUengeH,  exposed  a  single  case  in  which 
any  citizen  of  the  State  has  obtained  payment  of  any  demand  against 
the  United  States,  founded  on  fraud;  and  the  public  records  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  federal  departments  will  verify  the  declaration  that 
scores  of  Floridians  have  been  refused  payment  of  just  claims,  or  post- 
poned on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  and  discreditable  suspicions. 

if  attempts  have  been  made  in  any  instance,  by  individuals  claiming 
to  belong  to  Florida,  to  obtain  from  the  federal  treasury  claims  not 
founded  in  strict  justice,  such  dishonorable  exceptions  do  not  excuse 
wholesale  imputations  against  the  citizens  of  the  State  generally,  nor 
justify  the  excitement  of  prejudices  against  them,  and  the  withholding 
payment  of  just  demands. 

Both  of  the  provinces,  when  acquired  by  the  United  States,  (excepting' 
only  a  small  portion  of  country  around  the  city  of  Pensacola,  at  the  western 
extremity,  and  the  region  contiguous  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
to  the  lower  part  cif  the  river  St..  John's,  in  East  Florida,)  were  in  the 
possession  oiT  WEurlike  and  hostile  bands  of  savages.  The  territories, 
when  ceded,  were  covered  with  British  and  Spanish  titles  to  lands, 
some  for  tracts  of  several  thousands  of  acres.  Tne  *'Forbea  grant" — 
extending  fixjm  the  St.  Marks  to  the  west  side  of  the  Apalachicola 
river,  and  including  also  the  site  of  the  city  of  Apalachicola,  and  several 
thousands  of  acres  contiguous  thereto,  further  west,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Vincent,  and  Dog  island,  and  reaching 
upwards  of  sixty  mdes  from  the  coast  into  the  interior — covered  an  area 
of  upwards  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  Most  of  the 
lands  which  had  not  been  previously  granted  were  included  in  the  con- 
cessions by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Alagon,  the  Chevalier 
De  Vargas,  and  the  Count  of  Punon  Etostros,  clandestinely  madewhilst 
the  treaty  of  cession  was  being  negotiated,  and  which,  though  annulled 
by  a  codicil  to  the  treaty,  are  still  claimed  by  the  gi-anfees,  and  those 
to  whom  the  grants  have  been  assigned,  to  be  valid  and  in  force.  A 
decision  has  recently  been  given  by  the  United  States  court  in  Florida, 
in  a  suit  brought  upon  the  Alagon  or  "  Hackley  grant,"  against  its 
validity.  The  procrastination  since  1821  of  the  definitive  ascertain- 
ment and  confirmation  or  rejection,  of  alleged  Spanish  titles,  has  been 
a  serious  evil  to  the  State,  and  aided  to  retard  its  settlement  and  progress. 

The  removal  of  many  of  the  Indians  from  the  upper  and  middle 
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sections  to  below  28''  {N.  L.)  on  the  peninsula,  was  effected  a'>onS 
1825,  under  the  treaty  made  with  the  chieis  at  Camp  Moultrie  in 
1823.  Thoi^h  this  measure  openedi  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
to  settlement,  and  when  adopted  was  generally  commended,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  it  was  injudicious  policy.  It  has  been  the 
prolific  cause  of  subsequent  troubles,  and  of  great  sacritice  of  life  and 
properly  by  the  people  of  Florida,  and  of  imineHse  expenditures 
by  the  federal  government;  the  responsibility  for  which,  as  before 
stated,  has  been  most  unjustly  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State.  The  measure  referred  to  has  put  back  the  State  at  least  a  fifth 
of  a  century.  Four  large  bands  or  towns  of  Indians,  located  on  the 
Apalachico'la,  remained  there  till  1834,  when  they  were  removed  peace- 
ably, in  conformity  with  treaty  stipalations,  to  the  Indian  territory  west 
of  the  Arkansas.  In  1835  the  Seminoles,  Miccossnkies,  and  other  tribes, 
{concentrated,  as  above  stated,  near  the  fastnesses  of  the  peninsula,)  in 
resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  treaties  stipulating  f<w  their  emigration 
west  of  the  Arkansas,  commenced  ja'edatory  hostilities  that  sotm  ripened 
jpto  open  war,  which  lasted  for  seven  years,  and  was  attended  with  but 
limited*and  pai'tially  creditable  success  to  the  federal  government,  or  to 
its  officers,  either  in  arms  or  in  diplomacy.  The  besfi  measure  adopted 
by  the  United  States  during  the  wai"  was  she  "arjned  occupation"  act 
oi  1842;  though  the  policy  pursued  by  the  federal  government,  in  the 
execution  of  me  law,  trndl  the  act  of  July  1,  1848,  was  pa^ed,  de- 
creased its  benefits.  The  contest  was  abandoned  hj  the  United  States 
in  1842,  an  " arravgeTnent"  with  the  yet  unsubdued  Indians  then  being 
made  (similar  to  two  others  after  1835,  which  they  had  violated)  by 
the  general  officer  commanding  the  United  States  regular  forces  in 
Florida;  and  which  last  "arrangement,"  in  disregard  of  the  previoits 
treaties,  stipulated  that  those  Indians,  headed  by  the  chaefs  Arpiarka  ai«i 
Bowlegs,  might  remain  on  the  peninsula.  Their  whole  number,  it  is 
estimated,  cannot  exceed  eight  hundred,  and  they  are  onfafer  restricted 
to  prescribed  limits,  embracing  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area. 
Since  that  "  arrangement,"  repeated  disturbances,  attended  by  blood- 
shed and  the  destruction  of  property,  have  occurred,  owing,  it  is  alleged 
by  the  citizens,  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  outside  of  the  country 
reserved  for  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  by  tliose  inimical 
to  the  people  of  Florida  to  be  occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of"  the 
fi'ontier  population  upon  the  Indian  reservation.  The  officers  of  the 
federal  government  have  not  restrained  the  Indians  lo  the  limits  of  the 
"reservation;"  and  while  this  duty  is  neglected,  collisions  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  savagesandthe settlers nearto the  lineaare  inevitable.  Means 
are  now  being  adopted  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  few  hundred  war- 
riors and  women  and  children  yet  remaining  (and  it  is  said  in  a  state 
of  destitution,)  on  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  efforts  it 
is  hoped  may  be  successful;  but  if  they  fail,  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  willcertainly  be  taken  by  the  Stale  government  to  abate  tliis 
evil,  so  blighting  to  the  prosperity  of  Florida. 

It  is  a  sliiking  fact  in  the  history  of  the  provinces  of  Florida.,  that 
since  their  first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  nearly  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  they  have  never  enjoyed  twenty  successive  years  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  undisturbed  by  domestic  warlike  conflicts  or  foreign 
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Siostile  invasion.  "  They  have  changed  owners  and  masters  several 
simes.  The  late  disturbances  v^^ith  the  Seminoles  brought  destruction 
and  ruin  upon  many  Floridians,  and  the  insecurity  to  life  and  property 
since  183S  not  only  deterred  emigration  to  Florida,  but  hundreds  of 
worthy  and  valuable  citizens  abandoned  their  plantations,  and,  with  their 
families,  went  to  other  southern  States,  where  they  would  tiot  be  daily 
liable  to  massacre  and  devastation,  owing  to  the  neglect,  by  the  federal 
government,  of  the  duty  of  protection. 

The  creation  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
banks,  to  three  of  which  were  given  territorial  bonds  or  guaranties  to 
raise  their  capital,  and  the  failure  of  all  these  corporations  prior  to  or 
in  1837,  the  inability  of  aay  of  them  to  retrieve  their  credit,  and  the 
liability  imputed  by  the  foreign  holders  of  the  "faith  bonds"  and  "guar- 
aiities"  to  the  Scate  of  Florida,  since  organized,  for  several  millions  of 
dollars,  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
the  State.  The  State  constitution  expressly  inhibits  the  State  legisla- 
ture from  levying  any  tax  for  the  redemption  of  these  imputed  obliga- 
tions; those  who  ^effected  the  adoption  of  such  restriction  contending 
that  the  people  of  the  State  are  not  justly  responsible  for  the  improvj- 
<lent  acts,  allowed  by  Congress,  of  the  territorial  authorities,  who,  they 
iiasist,  were  the  creatures  solely  of  federal  l^slalion  and  federal  execu- 
tive power,  and  also  that  the  bonds  were  purchased  by  the  holders  in 
disregard  of  the  conditions  of  the  acts  of  incorporation,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  fects.  Some  contend,  also,  that  the  territorial 
hanks  were  created  without  any  competent  legal  power  in  the  territo- 
rial legislative  council  therefiff. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  first,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of 
California,,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  there,  also  diverted  emigratiofl 
from  Florida  to  those  States. 

These  events  have  greatly  retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State;  and  the  present  backward  condition  of  ber  internal  improve- 
ments should  not  be  mentioned  without  also  adverting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  them  a*  her  apologies.  Her  people  are  as  public-spirited  and 
as  enterprising  as  those  of  any  otlier  section,  but  their  energies  have 
been  stifled  by  the  series  of  untoward  circumst^ices  alluded  to.  Blessed 
with  a  genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  and'  advantages  for  improve- 
menl,  with  feciiity  and  cheapness  unsurpassed  by  any  country,  it  is 
believed  Florida  is  destined,  m  time,  to  become  a  populous  and  one  of 
t!ie  richer  ^id  most  prosperous  States  of  the  Union. 

The  severe  restrictions  imposed  in  1832  and  1834  upon  our  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  trade  are  ably  and  fully  exposed  by  Senator  Mallory 
in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  that  subject.  They  are  a  serious  giievance 
to  the  State.  But  for  those  restrictions,  we  should  sell  annually  to 
those  islands  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
stock,  &c.  The  restrictions  should  be  forthwith  abrogated,  if  the 
commei^ial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  southern 
States  are  entitled  to  any  consideration;  and,  indeed,  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy  and  equal  justice  to  every  section  of  the  Union  impera^ 
rively  demand  the  repeal  of  diose  laws. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  state  here  that  the  failure  of  the  federal  govern- 
iaaent  to  fulfil  iQ  good  faith  its.  obligation  to   indemnify  Spanish  in- 
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habitfuits  for  the  spoliations  of  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1818,  when  tlie 
provinces  (then  belonging  to  Spain)  were  invaded  by  the  troops  of  the' 
United  States;  and  the  withholding  of  protection  to  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ida during  the  protracted  Indian  hostilities  which  commenced  in  1835 ; 
and  the  refusal  to  indemnify  the  many  hundreds  of  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty was  devastated  by  the  savages,  owing  to  the  flagrant  neglect  of 
the  federal  government  to  fnlfil  its  duty  of  affording  proper  protection, 
to  them;  and,  likewise,  the  refusal  to  pay  others  their  just  dues  for  sup- 
plies furnished  to  troops  in  seiTice,  and  for  services  rendered  the  fed- 
eral government — are  all  matters  that  have  been  severely  felt  in  Florida, 
and  have  all  matericilly  retarded  its  prosperity. 

The  only  railroad  in  Florida  now  in  operation  is  the  Tallahassee 
and  St.  Marks  road.  It  was  built  about  1834,  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. It  now  runs  from  Tallahassee  to  the  seaport  at  the  sile  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  fortress  of  St.  Marks,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Marks 
and  Wakulla  riverg,  a  distance  of  about  .23  miles,  and  is  in  good  con- 
dition, Between  twenty  and  thiity  thousand  bales  of'cotton,  and  large 
amounts  of  other  produce  and  of  merchandise,  are  annually  trans- 
ported over  this  road.  It  originally  crossed  the  St.  Marks  river,  and 
run  to  a  point  on  the  bay  of  St.  Marks,  or  Apalache,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  its  present  terminus,  where  a  flourishing  village  soon 
sprang  up,  but  which  was  in  1843  totally  demolished  by  an  un- 
precedented hurricane  and  flood  from  the  gulf,  by  which  many  lives 
were  lost.  This  railroad  is  now^  owned  chietiy  by  General  Call.  The 
cost  of  construction,  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  repairs,  has  probably  been 
$250,000  ;  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  good  investment.  If  it 
is  intersected  by  the  contemplated  great  Central  road,  hereafter  spoten 
of,  it  will  increase  in  value.  The  Georgia  "  Brunswick  Company,", 
hereafter  alluded  to,  it  is  understood,  desire  to  connect  with  this  road ; 
and  projects  have  been  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  Tallahassee  road 
to  Tnomasville,  Georgia,  and  to  other  points  in  Georgia,  without  refereoce 
to  the  Brunswick  Company.    Such. extension  wHl  add  to  its  importance. 

Plank  roads  axe  being  projected  at  several  detached  points  in  Flor- 
ida, for  short  distances,  and  one  several  miles  in  length  is  now  in  course 
of  construction  from  New  Port  (a  rival  town  to  St.  Marks,  situate  a 
few  miles  above  it,  on  the  St.  Marks  river)  to  the  Georgia  line. 

A  small  private  railroad  was  constructed  a  few  years  ago,  leading 
to  Forsyth  &  Simpson's  extensive  manufactories  and  mills,  near  Bag- 
dad, on  Black  Water  river.  West  Florida ;  but  it  became  useless, 
and  has  been  talien  up. 

In  1835,  a  company  was  incorporated  to  build  a  canal  or  railroad  to 
connect  the  Apalachicola  river  (through  Lake  Wimico)  with  St.  Jo- 
seph bay;  at  which 'it  was  intended  to  estabhsh  a  shipping  port  for  the 
piwJuce  brought  down  the  Chattahoochie,  and  Flint,  and  Apalachicola 
rivers,  and  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  for  receiving  and  for- 
warding merchandise  to  the  interior,  and  as  a  rival  to  the  city  of  Af^- 
lachicola.  A  road  about  nine  miles  long  was  put  in  operation,  but,  iQ 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  passage  of  large  steam- 
boats through  the  shoal  waters  of  the  Is^e,  it  was  abandoned,  in  1839 ; 
and  another  road  running  from  St.  Joseph,  north,  about  thirty  miles  to 
lola,  a  village  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apalacbicoliu-a  pule 
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alxive  the  Chipola  river,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
S300,000.  A  bridge  of  superior  construction,  several  hundred  yards  in 
length,  -was  thrown  across  the  Chipola,  and  the  rsulroad  continued  upon 
it.  A  town  was  soon  built,  at  the  southern  terminus,  on  the  bay  of  St. 
Joseph,  which  bay  has  an  excellent  harbor,  easily  accessible  to  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  first  class  usually  employed  in-  southern  trade.  In 
1841,  the  railroad,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
company,  occasioned  by  its  immense  expenditures,  was  abandoned, 
and  soon  aiier,  the  rails  were  taken  up  and  sold  to  a  railroad  company 
in  Georgia.  Many  persons  contend  that  the  site  has  superior  advan- 
tages, and  that  with  judicious  management  it  would  have  succeeded,  and 
that  it  may  be  resuscitated  at  some  future  period  under  favorable  ausr- 
pices.  The  proper  and  judicious  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Apala- 
chicola  wotild,  of  course,  prevent  this,  and  especially  if  the  inland 
communication  along  the  coast  (hereafter  mentioned)  from  South  Cape 
to  the  Mississippi  is  undertaken.  ApaJachicola  now  ships  to  foreign 
ports  and  coastwise  upwards  of  $6,000,000  worth  of  cotton  and  other 
produce  annually ;  and  receives  a  corresponding  amount  oi'  merchEuidise 
ibr  transportation  into  the  interior ;  and  has,. besides,  considerable  trader 

Some  miles  of  the  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  railroad,  near 
Pensacola,  were  graded  as  hereinafter  stated  several  ye^s  ago;  but 
that  work  has  been  suspended  for  the  present. 

Excepting  some  local  improvements  at  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
made  by  the  federal  government,  and  which  were  necessary  for  tJie 
preservation  of  its  property  there,  the  foregoing,  it  is  believed,  comprise 
alt  the  works  of  the  character  you  inquire  of  heretofore  constructed  or 
partially  constructed  m  Florida. 

Florida  has  several  capacious  and  secure  habors,  and  of  easy  en- 
trance. No  less  than  twenty-six  important  rivers — ^the  Perdido,  the 
Escambia,  the  Black  Water,  and  VeUow  rivers,  (through  St.  Mary  de 
Galvez  bay,)  the  Choctawhatchie,  the  Apalachicola,  (into  which  flow 
the  Chattahoochie  and  the  Flint,)  the  Ockolockony,  the  St.  Marks,  and 
Wakulla,  (throi^h  St.  Marks  or  Apalache  bay,)  the  Wacissa  and  Oa- 
cilla,  the  Snwanee  or  Little  St.  John's,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Withlar 
coocy,  and  Alapahau,  and  Santaffei,  the  Weethlockochee  or  Amixura^ 
the  Hillsborough,  the  Nokoahotee  or  Manatee,  the  Talachopko,  or  Peas 
creek,  the  Caloosahatche,  the  Otsego,  the  two  Casinibas,"the  Galivans 
river,  Harney's  river  and  Shai-k  river;  besides  other  sti-eams  of  lesser 
note — flow  from  or  through  the  State  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  five 
first-named  rivers  extend  into  the  State  of  Alabama.  They  already 
bear  upon  their  waters  to  the  Florida  Gulf  shipping  ports  valuable 
products,  which  could  be  greatly  increased  by  comparatively  trifling 
artificial  "  internal  improvements,"  and  the  value  of  the  public  and 
private  lands  in  Alabama,  contiguous  to  them,  much  enhanced.  The 
Chattahoochie  river  is  the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  upwards  of  160  miles  northward  from 
its  junction  with  the  Flint,  where  they  form  the  Apalachicola.  The 
Flint  extends  upwards  of  100  miles,  into  one  of  the  most  productive 
sections  of  Georgia.  The  Ockolockony,  the  OsciUa,  the  Suwanee  and 
the  two  first-named  of  its  tributaries,  all  extend  into  Georgia;  and  if 
all  of  them  are  not  susceptible,  by  artificial  improvement,  of  being 
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made  navigable  for  steamboats  of  a  large  class,  tbey  can  be  made  equal 
to  most  of  the  ordinary  canals  in  operation  in  the  middle  States,  to 
■within  a  few  nules  of  tneir  respective  sources,  in  aifording  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  produce  to  the  coast,  and  of  merchandise  into  the 
interior.  Every  one  of  the  rivers  named,  not  only  at  their  respective 
outlets  to  the  gulf,  but  with  reference  to  their  navigation  in  the  interior, 
is  susceptible  of  artificial  improvement,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  which 
would  be  commensurate  to  the  expense  incurred.  Th^  country  at  large 
would  not  only  be  benefited  by  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  ag- 
ricultural and  commercial  interests  of  the  contiguous  region,  and  the 
devt^lopmcnt  of  new  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  that  the  improve- 
ments suggested  would  cause,  but  the  facilities  for  cheap  and  ready 
defence  of  an  extensive  coast  frontier  (now  greatly  exposed  to  a  foreign 
maritime  enemy)  that  such  improvements  would  afford  would  be  of 
incalculable  national  advantage-  In  fact,  the  federal  treasury,  as  to  most 
of  them,  would  be  more  than  reunbnrsed  for  all  outlays  (if  it  undertook 
the  works)  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  public  lands  in  their  vicinity, 
and  their  consequent  increased  sales ;  and  if  undertalien  by  a  State 
or  States,  or  by  corporate  associations,  and  a  proper  portion  of  the  lands 
were  granted  m  aid  of  the  works,  the  United  States  would  be  remu- 
nerated by  the  increased  value  of  the  portion  retained.  The  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  are  directly  interested  in  the  improvements  re- 
ferred to  to  an  extent  quite  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
Some  years  since,  the  legislature  of  the  last-named  State  directed  an 
examination  of  the  Ockolockony  river  with  a  view  to  its  improvement; 
and  it  has,  also,  at  different  times,  made  examinations  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chattahoochie  and  Flint  rivers ; 
and  it  has  expended  some  money  on  both.  Alabama  has  as  yet  done  but 
little  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  southeastern  counties  in  obtaining 
fecilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce  to  the  gulf  through  Florida. 

It  is  beheved  that  the  improvement  of  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  of 
their  outlets,  to  the  gulf  or  sea,  can  be  rendered  easier,  less  expensive, 
and  more  substantial  and  permanent,  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
closing  unnecessary  delta  or  outlets ;  and,  instead  of  removing  bars  or 
deepening  channels  by  cxcaixition,  making  portions  of  them  positive 
and  immovable  obstructions  j  thereby  coimmng  the  waters  to  as  few 
channels  as  possible,  and  causing  them  to  force  and  deepen  those  chan- 
nels for  their  dshouckement  to  the  gulf  or  sea.  Especially  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the  gulf,  is  this  plan  deemed  to  be  the  most  ehgible. 

Several  different  examinations,  reconnoissances,  or  surveys  have 
l>ecn  made  of  some  of  these  rivers,  and  their  outlets,  and  reports  fur- 
nished as  to  their  susceptibility  of  advantageous  improvement;  which 
can  be  found  by  reference  to  the  public  documents,  of  which  a  list  is 
annexed  in  note  A. 

That  an  inland  water  communication  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
Sovih  Cape,  in  Middle  Florida,  could  be  obtained  lor  steamboats  of  a 
medium  size,  and  coasting  craft,  was  many  years  ago  maintained  by  high 
authority.  The  expense  necessary  to  obtain  such  inland  communica- 
tion, by  canalling  between  the  nearly  continuous  line  of  bays  or  sounds 
running  parallel  with  the  gulf  coast  from  Sovik  Cape  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  by  closing  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  streams,  and  slopping  a  few 
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slioal  inlets,  is  really  trifling  when  the  immense  advantages  to  flow 
from  sueh  work  are  estimated.  But  I  wili  not  dilate  on  this  undertaking, 
The  public  documents  enumerated  in  note  A  afford  full  information  on 
the  subject,  and  demonstrate,  to  my  judgment,  the  entire  practicability 
of  eiFecting  results  especially  beneficial  to  the  western  States,  and  to 
Alabama  and  ■  Florida,  and,  when  such  communication  is  extended 
across  the  peninsula  to  the  ocean,  important  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

On  the  Atlantic  or  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  above  or  north  of  Cape 
Sable,  there  are  several  important  streams,  which  could  also  be  improved 
by  widening,  straightening,  and  deepening,  and  by  removing  obstructions 
in  the  navigation,  at  comparatively  trifling  expense,  considering  the 
benelils  that  would  result  therefrom  in  the  same  way  above  mentioned. 

The  sound  behind  the  tongue  of  land  terminating  at  Cape  Florida 
receives  the  Miami  river.  Little  river.  Arch  creek,  Rio  Ratones,  and 
Snalie  creek,  and  extends  several  miles  north,  parallel  with  the  sea-shore. 
New  river  inlet,  Hillsborough  river  and  inlet,  Jupiter  inlet,  St.  Lucia  river 
and  inlet,  Halifax  river  and  inlet,  Mosquito  river  and  inlet,  Mantanzas 
river  and  inlet,  St.  Augustine  harbor.  North  river,  San  Pablo  creek,  St 
John's  river,  Nassau  bay  and  river,  and  the  river  St.  Mary's,  (the  latter 
being  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Georgia,)  are  all  important 
points  on  ,the  Atlantic  coast.  As  is  heretofore  stated,  in  respect  of  the 
gulf  coast  between  SouthCape,  in  Middle  Florida,  and  the  Mississippi, 
a  nearly  continuous  line  of  inland  "sound  navigation,"  for  coasting  craft 
and  steamboats  of  tlie  medium  size,  drawing  six  or  seven  feet,  it  has 
been  suggested,  (and  with  great  plausibility,)  may  be  efected  from 
Cape  Fkirida  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river  by  closing  securely 
and  permanently  some  of  the  inlets  mentioned,  and  by  excavating  less 
than  thirty  miles  of  canal,  and  by  widening  and  deepening,  in  a  few 

E  laces,  the  natural  channels  of  the  interior  communications  now  existing; 
eing  the  "sounds,"  and  also  the  "lakes"  and  rivers,  adjacent  to,  and  ex- 
tending, (vrith  but  trifling  interruption,)  along  the  entire  eastern  coast  of 
the  State,  and  runsiing  parallel  with  tiie  sea-shore,  at  a  short  distance 
therefrom,  in  the  interior.  And  it  has  been  predicted  that,  after  such 
improvement,  the  natural  efiect  of  the  tides  from  the  sea,  through  the 
"inlets"  remaining  open,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  sounds  from  the  interior,  and  restrained  to  such  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  the  currents  caused  thereby,  would  be,  not  only  to  increase  the  depth 
of  the  channels  of  the  sounds,  but  to  deepen  several  feet  and  keep  open 
tlie  Mitrances  from  the  ocean  at  St  Augustine,  and  St.  John's,  and  to 
such  extent  as  always  to  admit  large  vessels  adapted  to  foreign  trade. 
The  entire  expense  of  such  improvements,  it:  is  estimated,  would  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  if  it  should  be  three 
or  four  times  that  sum,  it  would  not  equal  the  value  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting in  a  vational  point  of  view,  and  to  other  States  besides  Florida. 
Such  improvements  would  render  the  entire  coast  from  St  Augus- 
tine to  Cape  Florida  forever  impregnaile  to  any  enemy,  and  even  ex- 
empt it  from  annoyance ;  without  tiie  necessity  of  fortifications,  except 
at  the  outlets  to  the  sea,  left  open,  and  deepened,  as  suggested ;  and 
many  coasting  vessels  from  the  eastward,  going  southward,  might,  by 
such  inland  communication,  avoid  the  necessity  of  stemming  the  strong 
current  of  the  "gulf  stream;"  of  crossing  the  Bahama  banks;  andalso 
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the  other  hazardous  experiment  of  hugging  Cape  Carnavcral,  and  keep- 
ing close  to  the  Florida  coast,  in  trying  which  so  many  such  vessels 
bound  southward  are  wrecked.  The  documents  referred  to  in  note  A 
will  give  you  valuable  information  on  all  these  points. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  small  streams  emptying  into  the  sounds  at 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  connexion  of  the  sources 
of  those  streams  by  canals  with  the  interior  and  fresh  waters  of  the 
Pahhayoke  or  Everglades,  covering  an  area  of  at  least  eighty  by  thirty 
miles,  and  with  the  large  and  deep  fresh-water  lakeOkechohe,  fuither 
north,  aud  with  the  interior  river  Kissimme,  running  into  said  lake 
from  Tohopekaliga  lake  and  other  lakes,  (the  waters  extending  ninety 
miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,)  would  not  only  reclaim  vast 
quantities  of  rich  sugar  lands,  now  submerged  by  the  overflow  of  the 
waters,  at  certain  seasons,  but  would  be  the  means  of  facile  interior 
communication,  and  also  between  every  part  of  the  interior  region  and 
the  seacoast,  and  afiord  easy  and  cheap  transportation  for  all  the  pro- 
duce intended  for  exportation  to  foreign  ports  or  shipment  coastwise. 
The  extensive  swamp  called  Halpatioke  would  become  dry  and  culti- 
vatable.  And  the  character  of  the  country  is  such,  tha,t  the  cost  of 
such  improvement  would  not  be  gi'eat.  The  upper  soil  is  light  and 
easy  of  excavation;  the  substratum  of  clay  with  which  it  is  underlaid 
is  tenacious,  and  prevents  the  diflBculUes  so  often  caused  by  caving  or 
sliding.  The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  no  material  obstructions 
arising  froni  rocks  will  be  found.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  under- 
taking is,  that  it  is  of  a  character  which  renders  it  necessary  that  every 
portion  of  it  should  be  commenced  and  carried  on  to  completion 
simultaneously,  and  speedily,  requiring  a  large  laboring  Ibrce  and 
united,  combined,  and  concurrent  action. 

So  too,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  deepening  of  the 
outlets,  and  the  connexion  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  wiUi  the 
same  interior  waters  abovementioned,  would  be  equally  beneficial. 
The  vast  swamp  called  the  Big  Cypress,  or  Atseenhoofa,  could  be 
reclaimed.  And  the  completion  of  such  works  on  both  sides  would 
probably  effect  a  means  of  passage  for  small  coasting-vessels  and 
steamers  across  the  peninsula,  thereby  avoiding  the  perilous  navigation 
of  the  keys  and  reefs  farther  south,  and  extending  southwestwardly, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Sable,  mlo 
the  gulf. 

The  improvements  suggested  in  the  two  last  paragraphs  arc  subjects 
of  comment  in  the  valuable  documents  annexed  to  a  report  made  by 
Senator  Breese,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  1st  session  32d  Congress,  August  28,  1S48,  Doc,  No. 
242.  Other  important  information  as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities, 
and  products,  and  trade,  and  fisheries,  and  other  resources  ot  Florida, 
is  to  be  found  in  these  documents. 

On  the  peninsula  a  raikoad  from  Tampa  bay  to  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  St,  John's,  near  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  has 
been  spoken  of,  and  will  probably  in  a  very  few  years  be  undertaken. 
When  the  adjacent  conntry  becomes  more  densely  populated,  such 
work  will  certainly  be  constructed. 


Another  road  from  Tampa,  running  northwardly  up  the-penmj 
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avoiding  the  water-courses  on  both  sides,  and  extending  as  faa-  up  as 
Jacksonville,  has  been  strongly  urged,  and  has  many  advocates. 

Above  Tampa,  oii  the  peninsula,  various  projects  have  been  sug- 
gested.to  connect  the  lower  with  the  upper  region  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  said  that  the  head-waters  of  the  Kissimme  can  be  connected  witli 
those  at  the  sources  of  the  St.  John's  river,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for 
boats  transporting  produce. 

A  canal  for  boats  or  barges  drawing  four  or  five  feet,  has  been 
spoken  of  as  practicable  at  small  expense  from  the  Ocklawaha,  a  branch 
of  the  noble  river  St.  John's,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Weethlocko- 
ciice,  or  Amixura. 

A  Canal  iirom  the  sound  near  Smyrna,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
State,  to  lakes  which  are  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  John's  river,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  seacoast,  or  from  a  point  on  the  sound  to  the  same 
waters,  some  distance  farther  south,  has  also  been  suggested. 

A  railroad  from  Pilatkiy  on  the  St  John's  river,  to  such  point  as  may 
be  ascertained  to  be  the  most  eligible,  on  the  gulf  coast,  near  Cedar 
Keys,  or  near  Waccassah  bay,  has  likewise  been  spoken  of;  as  has 
also  a  similar  work  from  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's ;  and  also  one 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  to  the  same  points  on  the  gulf.  In 
fact,  several  diiferent  railroads  from  the  west  side  of  the  St.  John's 
river,  farther  down  to  the  gulf,  are  in  contemplation. 

One  from  Picolati,  intended  to  extend  east  to  St.  Augustine;  one 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  Black  creek ;  and  onC  fi-om  Jackson- 
ville, or  a  point  near  that  town,  to  some  point  on  the  gulf,,  or  on  the 
Suwanee  river,  have  been  spoken  of;  and,  hkewise,  a  railroad  from 
St.  JVIary's  river  to  the  Suwanee.  Charters  have  been  obtained,  in  past 
years,  from  the  Florida  legislature  for  some  of  the  last-mentioned  works, 
to  be  undertaken  by  corporate  associations;  but  none  of  them,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  as  yet  had  any  route  properly  surveyed,  jweparatoiy  to 
carrying  out  their  charters  and  commencing  such  work  practically. 
The  routes  of  two  of  these  contemplated  works  are  laid  down  on  the 
map  enclosed  to  you,  of  one  of  which  it  is  understood  some  years  since 
a  reconnoissance  was  made  by  an  oiBcer  of  the  United  States  army, 
(Captain  Blake,)  since  killed  in  battle  in  Mexico.  The  same  officer 
made  a  partial  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Tampa,  and  of  a  portion  of  the: 
eastei-n  coast  of  the  State,  and  of  the  sounds  contiguous  thereto,  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  said  list  of  documents,  marked  A. 

The  " thorough-cut," or  "great  ship-canal,"  or  "ship-railway"  across 
the  head  of  the  peninsula,  tes  been  written  about  a  great  deal  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  formed  the  subject  of  congressional 
speeches  and  reports,  and  of  newspaper  essays ;  and,  many  years 
since,  a  board  of  the  United  States  engineers,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
General  Bernard,  made  a  paittal  survey,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its 
practicability  and  its  cost.  His  report  and  maps  of  his  surveys  are  to 
be  found  in  vol.  iv.  Ex.  Doc,  Sd  sess.  20th  Cong.,  1828-'9,  Doc.  No. 
147  Difierent  termini  have  been  indicated  on  the  gulf  side  ibr  this 
work.  The  St.  John's  river  has  generally  been  mentioned  as  the  most 
eligible  terminus  of  said  work  on  the  eastern  side.     An  appropria- 
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lion  of  $90,000  will  probably  be  made  at  this  session  of  Congress  for 
the  completion  of  the  survey  for  this  work. 

Whilst  the  certain  practicability  of  effecting  the  completion  of  this 
stupendous  and  magnificent  project  to  the  fuSl  extent  anticipated  by 
some  of  its  advocates  has  by  many  been  deemed  questionable,  (and  it 
seems  General  Bernard  did  not  believe  in  its  favorable  success,)  yet 
other  disinterested  and  impartial  persons,  of  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence, and  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of  the  location  through 
which  the  canal  must  be  constructed  and  of  ihe  soils  to  be  excavated, 
confidently  contend  that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  The  immense  cost 
of  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida,  or  by  any  association  of  individuals 
there.  The  State  constitution  contains  provisions  virtually  restraining 
the  legislature  from  borrowing  money  oil  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State,  even  for  such  purpose.  Therefore,  if  such  work  is  undertaken, 
it  must  be  by  the  gener^  government,  and  upon  the  most  considerate 
estimates,  founded  upon  previous  examinations  and  accurate  surveys 
by  scientific  and  impartial  engineers.  The  same  observations  apply 
to  the  construction  of  the  "skip-railway"  that  has  been  suggested.  If 
the  construction  of  either  of  these  works  is  ascertained  to  be  feasible,  it 
will  be  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  No  one  can  deny  that  its  beneficial  results  will 
be  eminently  "national."  Whensoever  any  route  inside  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whether  through  Texas,  through  eastern  Mexico,  or  by  Vera 
Cruz,  or  by  Tehuantepec  to  the  Pacific,  may  be  established,  a  passage 
across  Florida,  as  a  means  of  speedy  and  safe  travel,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise,  will  become  imperatively  necessary,  to  ena- 
ble the  eastern  and  middle  Atlantic  States  to  participate  fully  in  the 
benefits  of  such  route.  The  proposed  canal  or  road  may  be  located  on 
a  direct  and  straight  line  drawn  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Hatteras 
(to  pass  which  in  saihng  from  New  York  a  considerable  deflexion  east 
must  be  made)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  gulf  side, 
of  the  isthmuaof  Tehuantepec.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  smother- 
ing all  selfish  local  considerations,  at  a  recent  session  adopted  resolu- 
tions asking  Congress  to  institute  examinations  as  to  the  Florida  "  ship- 
canal  ;"  and  patriotic  and  enterprising  citizens  of  eastern  and  of  western 
States,  with  wise  forecast,  look  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  pracficabihty 
as  a  result  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
confederacy — as  Well  to  the  Atlantic,  southcni,  northern,  eastern,  mid- 
dle, and  interior  States,  and  those  on  the  Pacific,  as  to  the  gulf  and 
Mississippi  States.  Our  Atlantic  merchants  see  that  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  our  future  trade,  not  only  with  the  Pacific  generally,  but  wim 
China  and  with  the  East  Indies. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
coDSttuction  and  successfiil  operation  of  a  "shi]>-canal"  or  "ship-railway" 
across  the  peninsula,  it  is  not  doubted  that  canals  for  boats  diawing  six 
or  seven  feet  water  may  he  made,  either  from  the  head  of  navigation 
onBlackcreek,oriromoneof  the  two  southernmost  prongs  or  branches 
df  the  St.  Mary's  river,  or  from  the  St.  John's  river,  directly  to  the 
capacious,  deep,  and  never-failing  lake,  called  "Ocean  pimd,*'  about 
thirty  miles  westwardly  of  Whitesville,  on  Black  creek,  and-aboutfoity 
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miles  from  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's  river.  From  this  lake  it  is 
supposed  such  canal  can  be  continued  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Santaffee,  and,  by  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  that' river  and 
of  the  Suwanee  to  the  gult,  can  also,  without  doubt,  be  constructed ;  and 
the  expense  is  not  estimated  to  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  an  injudicioua 
investment.  It  is  believed,  also,  by  some  persons,  that  a  simflar  canal 
for  600 (s,  commencing  at  the  head  of  navigation  near  the  great  southern 
bend  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  running  across  near  to  the  southern 
margin  of  the  vast  lake  or  swamp  called  Okefenoke,  and  directly  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Suwanee,  with  proper  improvements  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Suwanee  rivers,  is  practicable,  and 
would  be  highly  beneficial  as  a  means  of  transportation  of  prftduce, 
lumber,  naval  stores,  and  merchandise,  and  that  it  would  also  drain  arid 
reclaim  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  that  region. 
.Such  work  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  which 
State  has  heretofore  njade  examinations  and  surveys,  with  a  view  to  its 
construction. 

A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  to  the  gulf 
coast,  on  which  coast  diSerent  points  for  its  termination  have  been  indi- 
cated. It  is  stated  that  an  association  is  now  being  organized  to  raise 
funds  and  commence  such  work.  Some  years  since,  partial  reconnois- 
sances,  and  some  unperfected  surveys,  were  made  of  such  work,  from 
Brunswick,  on  two  different  routes  entering  Middle  Florida ;  but,  from 
circumstances,  not  fully  understood,  the  commencement  of  the  work 
was  postponed,  and  the  results  of  the  surveys  have  never  been  made 
public.  Unless  the  proposed  work  should  enter  Florida  much  farther 
to  the  east  than  has  been  stated  is  intended,  and  become  connected  with 
the  great  trunk  or  Central  railroad  hereafler  spoken  of,  so  that  it  would 
result  to  some  benefit  to  East  Florida,  it  will  be  regarded  with  disfavor 
in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  meet  with  such  opposition  as  probably 
will  prevent  its  extension  into  the  State  at  all.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
competitor  and  rival  of  the  Central  Florida  railroad,  if  allowed  to 
abstract  from  it  the  southwestern  travel  and  transportation,  for  the 
benefit  of  southern  Georgia,  by  leaving  the  State  of  Florida  in  the 
western  section- 
To  all  the  suggested  improvements  terminating  on  the  gulf  coEist, 
near  to  the  delta  of  the  Suwanee,  some  persons  have  objected  that  for- 
midable difficulties  will  be  encountered  to  their  successful  operation, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  safe  and  good  harhor  there,  of  easy  access  near 
to  the  shore  for  vessels  drawing  over  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  owing 
also  to  alleged  hazards  attending  the  approach  of  that  part  of  the  gulf 
coast.  I  do  not,  however,,  hesitate  to  say  that  I  regard  these  objec- 
tions as  fallacious;  and  that  safe  Eind  good  narbors  for  vessels  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  draught  can  be  found,  and  which  can  also  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  artificial  means. 

The  first  great  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida  is,  in 
my  judgment,  unquestionably,  at  the  present  time,  th^  trunk  or  Central 
railroad,  commencing  at  Pensacola  and  running  eastwardly  from  Deer- 
point,  at  the  opposite  side  of  Pensacola  bay,  along  or  as  near  the  route  of 
the  old  Bellamy  or  Federal  road  as  is  practicable  to  the  river  St.  John's ; 
the  distance  being  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.    A  road  can  be 
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run  from  St,  John's  to  St.  Augustine,  from  Jacksonville,  thirty-eight 
miles,  and  from  Picolati,  eighteen  miles.  All  the, difierent  scctionalin- 
terests  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  State  ■would  be  promoted  by  such 
■work.  Lateral  railroads  to  necessary  points  on  the  gulf  coast,  and 
lo  the  towns  where  the  country  trade  is  carried  on,  north  of  the  main 
road,  can  be  made.  These  lateral  roads  could  be  extended  into  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  and,  when  it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  connected 
with  the  railroads  in  those  States;  and  in  a  few  years  not  merely 
Florida,  but  her  conterminous  sister  States,  will  be  interlaced  and 
bound  together,  and  mutually  sti'engthened  by  bands  of  iron.  The 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  Sisal  hemp,  tai",  turpentine,  rosin  and  resin- 
ous oils  and  lumber,  and  other. products  of  those  fertile  regions,  can  be 
speedily,  cheaply,  and  safely  transported  to  market,  either  on  the  gulf 
or  Atlantic,  or  for  exportation  to  foreign  ports,  or  shipment  coastwise, 
in  time  of  war  or  of  peace;  and  in  time  of  war  material  aid  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  against  foreign  assault  at  ^y  quarter  of  the  State 
can  always  be  at  once  furnished  from  the  interior.  Yet  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  work,  the  just  share  of  the  general  improvement  fund  of 
the  State  due  to  that  section  detached  from  the  immediate  and  direct 
advantages  and  conveniences  of  this  road,  and  lying  feirther  south  than 
its  effects  would  be  felt,  should  not  be  expended,  out  should  be  scru- 
pulously retained  for  the  benefit  of  such  section.  The  facilities  such 
road  would  afibrd  the  federal  government  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  like  facilities  given  for 
the  transportation  in  time  of  war  of  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  sub- 
sistence, would  be  of  incalculable  national  benefit.  The  river  St.  John's, 
which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central 
railroad,  extends  from  its  mouth  three  hundred  miles  south,  running 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  its  sources  being  chains  of  largo 
lakes  extending  south  beyond  the .  sources  of  the  Kissimme.  The  bar 
at  the  entrance  of  the  St.  John's  cannot  ordinarily  be  passed  by  vessels 
drawing  over  thirteen  feet,  but  inside  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  twenty- 
five  feet  draught  as  far  up  as  Jacksonville,  and  by  those  drawing  twelve 
feel  up  to  Lake  George,  and  two  feet  water  can  be  had  to  Lake  Poin- 
sett, The  tide  seems  to  have  influence  at  Volusia.  The  trade  of  the 
river  at  present  is  chiefly  lumber.  More  than  thirteen  large  lumber 
mifls  (mostly  steam)  are  on  the  river  above  and  below  Jacksonville,  the 
principal  town  upon  the  river.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
annually  are  loaded  with  lumber  ajid  produce  on  the  St,  John's.  The 
quantity  of  lumber  annually  shipped  from  the  St.  John's  river  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000,000  of  feet.  An  e.fibrt  will  be  made  this  fall  to  deepen 
the  water  on  the  bar,  which  it  is  sanguinely  anticipated  can  be  done  so 
as  to  admit  vessels  at  low  water  drawing  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet, 
and  by  an  expenditure  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Should  it  be 
efiected,  though  it  should  cost  twenty  times  such  amount,  it  would  be 
a  wise  disposition  of  the  money.  In  case  this  work  succeeds,  so  soon 
as  the  great  Central  road  is  finished  to  the  St.  John's,  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing commercial  city  is  sure  to  spring  up  in  a  few  years  at  the  ter- 
minus on  the  river,  wherever  it  may  be. 

Partial  surveys  of  the  eastern  part  of  one  proposed  route  for  this 
road,  terminating  at  JacksonviUe,  the  prominent  point  on  the  St,  John's, 
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were  made  some  years  ago  by  an  association  of  eastern  capitalists, 
chiefly  from  Boston;  but  they  nave  never  been  made  public,  and  it  is 
stated  the  association  was  prevented  by  the  Indian  war  from  pro- 
gressing with  the  undertaking. 

A  railroad  has  been  contemplated  from  Pensacola,  across  the  south- 
ern corner  of  Alabama,  to  Montgomery,  Alabama;  or  to  Columbus, 
Georgia;  or  to  some  point  in  Georgia,  lower  down  on  the  Cliatta  hooch  ic 
river ;  and  to  unite  with  some  of  the  Georgia  roads  running  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Great  interest  is  felt  in  the  completiCin  of  this  road  at 
the  city  of  Pensacola,  and  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  and  on 
the  different  routes  proposed  for  it;  and  the  federal  government  is  also 
deeply  interested  in  its  being  finished,  insomuch  as  it  would  afibrd  cer- 
tain means  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  valuable  public  prop- 
erty at,Pensacola — ^worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  as  the  federal 
treasury  would  be  benefited  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  public  lands 
in  Alabama  thi^ough  which  the  road  would  run,  and  their  increased  sales. 
On  these  points  I  refer  you  to  the  dpcuments  specified  in  note  B,  hereto 
annexed.  The  surveys  for  the  chief  part  of  one  of  the  contemplated 
routes  of  this  road  were,  it  is  understood,  perfected  some  years  smce, 
and  several  miles  of  the  road  near  to  Pensacola  were  graded,  and  other 
work  done.  It  has,  however,  been  suspended  for  some  time,  awaiting 
the  action  of  C'ongress  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public 
lands,  and  also  grants  of  alternate  sections  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
Bills  making  such  grants  have  passed  the  Senate  at  different  sessions, 
but,  as  yet,  the  association  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  concurrent 
action  of  both  houses  at  the  same  session  to  the  same  bill. 

Connected  as  the  great  Central  railroad  of  the  State  will  be,  at  Pen- 
sacola, (or  at  any  of  the  gulf  ports  that  may  be  selected,)  with  the  com- 
merce to  distant  foreign  or  American  ports  in  the  gulf  an<l  elsewhere, 
and  especially  with  steamships  to  Tehuantepec  so  soon  as  the  inter- 
oceanic  communication  is  made  at  that  isthmus,  (whether  the  Florida 
road  is  extended  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  or  not,)  it  must  soon  be- 
come the  principal  line  of  southern  and  southwestern  travel  to  and  from 
the  eastern  and  middle  States,  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  the  Pa- 
cific generally.  It  is  the  natural  and  direct  course  of  such  travel.  The 
sagacious  ana  enterprising  merchants  of  the  Allatitic  cities  engaged  in 
the  Pacific  trade,  and  in  the  trade  to  China,  and  to  the  East  Indies, 
will  also  soon  discover  that  such  work  may  be  used  to  promote  their 
interests.  Of  its  profitable  success  as  a  pecuniary  investment,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained. 

A  canal  from  St  Andrew's  bay  to  the  Chipola  river  has  been  con- 
templated for  many  years,  and  an  association  has  been  incorporated  to 
construct  such  work.  FuU  surveys  have  been  made,  and  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  either  a  canal  or  a  railroad  fully,  demonstrated.  It  is 
in  the  handsof  citizens  ofrespectability,  who  possess  means  to  complete 
it,;with  such  assistance  as  maybe  afiorded  by  the  general  government, 
and  by,  the  State.  Extensive  tracts  of  valuable  pubhc  lands,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  work,  have  been  reserved/ram  sale  by  the  United  States  for 
"naval  purposes."  These  reservations  are  profitless,  and  the  lands 
should  be  sold.  Then-  being  held  as  at  present  is  injurious  to  the 
country  iQ  which  they  are  situated.    Sound  and  judicious  poUcy  de- 
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mands  tliat  the  federal  and  State  govemraents,  both,  should  encourage 
the  speedy  construction  of  the  canal  or  road  from  St.  Andrew's  bay. 
The  bay  has  a  good  entrance  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is  a  safe  and  ca- 
pacious barbnr.  Intersecting,  as  such  work  probably  would,  (by  an  ex- 
tension for  a  short  distance  into  the  interior,)  the  great  Central  State  rail- 
road, its  completion  at  once  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cheap 
and  speedy  construction  of  the  latter. 

The  State  legislature,  however,  (under  the  advice  of  the  "  State 
Board  of  Tntem^  Improvements,"  composed  of  citizens  from  each  sec- 
tion of -the  State,)  will,  it  is  expected,  this  fatl,  when  its  biennial  session  is 
held,  devise  some  additional  measures  for .  carrying  out  the  most  judi- 
cious plans  of  internal  improvement  to  those  heretofore  adopted.  The 
schemes,  wiles,  and  intrigues  of  speculators  and  jobbers,  pecuniary 
and  political,  it  maybe  anticipated,  will,  in  Florida.,  (as  sad  experience 
has  proved  in  other  States,)  nave  to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  and 
thwarted,  by  the  just  and  patriotic  citizen.  Attempts,  by  means  direct 
and  indirect,  to  appropriate  the  lands  given  to  the  State  for  purposes 
of  "internal  improvement" — the  "swamp  lands" — and  every  other 
available  resource,  to  objects  merely  local,  sectional,  and  selfish,  will, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  be  made ;  but  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the 
guardians  of  the  pubbc  and  general  weal  wiU  be  faithfully  exerted  to 
prevent  any  combinations  for  such  purposes  being  successful.  That 
cliques,  having  their  own  interests  exclusively  in  view,  have  so  often 
elsewhere  been  able  to  consummate  their  designs,  will  admonish  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislature  to  watchfulness  and  caution.  I  place  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  prudence  of  those  depart- 
ments of  the  government  of  ray  State  in  this  regard. 

The  cost  of  the  great  Central  Florida  railroad,  it  has  been  estimated, 
will  not  probably  tall  short  of  lour  millions  of  dollars.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  town  lots  at  the  extreme  termini,  and  at  several  points 
on  the  route  where  the  tirade  of  the  surrounding  couutiy  will  be  con- 
centrated, wiU  go  far  in  aid  of  the  work.  But  unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does,  as  it  should  do,  giunt  to  the  State  alternate  sections  on 
both  sides  of  the  i-oad  on  its  entire  line,  and  for  several  miles  laterally, 
as  the  State  has  not  at  present  the  adequate  means  for  its  construction,  it 
will  probably  be  deferred.  Few  foreign  capitalists  are  disposed  to  cm- 
bark  in  such  an  undertaking,  as  a  permanent  investment  of  their  means, 
especially  when  the  proposed  work  is  in  a  country  distant  from  them, 
and  the  progress  and  conduct  of  which  work  they  cannot  personally 
attend  to;  and  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  subscribe  for  stock, 
as  a.  matter  of  present  speculation  by  its  sale,  is  generally  of 
donbtiiil  value,  I  append  hereto  a  statement  obtained  from  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  (marked  C,)  exhibiting  the  number  of  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  Florida,  "sui^veyed"  and  "unsurveyed,"  on  the  30th  of 
June,  X851;  also,  the  quantity  "offered  for  sale,"  and  the  quantity 
"sold"  up  to  the  same  day,  and  other  authentic  and  valuable  inform- 
ation as  to  the  federal  domain  in  the  State.  By  a  reference  to  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  General  Land  Office,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  Ohio, 
with  an  area  oi'  12,35i,560  acres  less  than  Florida,  has  received  grants 
in.  aid  of  "internal  improvements"  for  681,135  acres  more  than  Florida  ; 
Indiana,  with  an  area  of  16,393,960  acres  less,  has  received  1,109,861 
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acres  juore;  Iowa,  with  an  ai'ea  of  r5, 346,560  acres  less,  has  received 
326,078  acres  more  tlian  Florida,  and  claims  (and  justly)  900,000  in  ad- 
dition £L3  having  been  granted,  making  1,226,078  Eicres  more  than  Flor- 
ida; Wisconsin,  with  an  area  of  3,420,160  less,  has  received  358,400 
acres  more  than  Florida ;  Illinois,  with  an  ai-ea  of  2,472,320  less,  has  re- 
ceived 2,246,490  acres  (the  Central  Railroad  grant)  more  than  Florida ; 
and  a  similar  disproportion  will  be  seen  to  exist  with  respect  to  other 
States,  And  with  respect  to  donations  for  schools.  Sec.,  a  like  dispro- 
portion exists  between  the  allowances  to  her  and  to  most  of  the  other 
Htates ;  and,  by  some  process,  whilst  Louisiana  is  reported  as  having 
8,S77,998  acres  of  swamp-lands,  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  each,  up- 
%vards  of /our  millions  and  a  half,  Mississippi  2,239,987  acres,  Illinois 
1,883,418,  Missouri  1,517,287,  Wisconsin  1,259,269,  Florida  is  set 
down  as  having  562,170  acres!.  But  this,  it  is  understood  to  be,  is  be- 
cause all  those  lands  in  the  regions  yet  unsurveyed  are  not  yet  officially 
reported ;  nor  have  the  State  designations  progressed  as  far  as  the  other 
States  mentioned.  The  swamp-lands  in  Florida  will  probably  exceed 
those  in  any  other  State.  Most  of  the  lands  heretofore  oflered,  and 
yet  remaining  unsold,  (and  sixteen-seventeenths  of  the  lands  offered,  are 
yet  unsold,)  wiU  remain  unsold  for  many  yeEirs  to  come,  unless  some  of 
the  public  improvements  suggested  should  enhance  their  value.  At 
least  eleven-twelfths  of  all  tlie  lands  in  the  State  are  yet  owned  by  the 
United  States.  A  very  large  portion  of  them,  even  if  the  principal 
improvements  suggested  should  be  made,  would  not  probably  for  some 
time  aftei-wards  be  sold  at  the  present  minimum  price  of  the  public 
lands.  The  fact  that  of  17,043,111  acres  surveyed  and  offered  for 
sale  prior  to  June,  1851,  but  1,000,407  acres  have  been  sold,  (and  many 
of  them  have  been  offered  for  sale  for  twenty-seven,  twenty-live,  twenty, 
fifteen,  or  ten  years,)  proves  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  they  are 
utterly  worthless  to  the  United  States.  On  the  proposed  routes  of  the 
great  Central  raOroad  there  are,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  vast 
tracts  of  these  lands  at  present  of  no  value  to  the  general  government, 
to  the  State,  or  to  individuals.  Rich  and  exhaustless  beds  of  marl  are 
to  be  found  in  several  sections  of  the  State.  Those  at  Allum  Bluff,  OD 
tlie  Appalachicola  river,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
great  Central  road  will  probably  cross,  are  of  great  value.  That  road 
alone  will,  by  tlie  cheap  transportation  of  the  ma-rl,  afford  facilities  for 
fertilizing  the  lands  contiguous  to  it  in  every  section  of  the  State,  but 
especially  in  Middle  and  West  Florida  j  and  at  the  same  time  the  Ihhi- 
ber,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  resinous  oils  that  may  be  obtained  from 
most  of  such  lands,  prior  to  their  being  thus  prepared  for  and  put  in 
cultivation,  could  be  readily  conveyed  to  market  by  the-same  meaHS. 

Florida  is  the  fifth  State  in  size  in  the  confederacy.  Her  area  is 
69,268  square  mUes,  or  37,931,520  acres.  She  possesses  an  advamkige 
Itad  by  no  other  State  oftke  Union.  She  alone,  of  all  the  pretest  Uitited 
States,  can  cultivate  and  raise  advantageously,  and  for  the  supply  of  the 
other  Slates  on  this  side  of  the  continent,  tropical frutf^s  and  other  highly  val- 
uable tropical  products!  She  will  have  no  rival  in  this  respect  among 
her  sister  States  tiU  further  "extension"  and  additional  "annexation" 
is  effected.  You  are  referred  on  this  subject  to  the  public  documents 
and  other  authentic  books  specified  in  the  note  D,  bereto  annexed.     In  a 
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few  years,  wlietlier  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace,  not  only  the 
Atlantic  cities,  but  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  can  be  supplied 
by  her  with  most  tropical  productions  with  greater  lacilily,  and  cheaper, 
than  they  can  be  procured  from  Cuba,  or  from  any  other  of  the  West 
India  islands.  A  tithe  of  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  Cuba,  if  Spain 
should  be  willing  to  dispose  of  it,  and  a  fiftiethpart  of  the  amount  of  esr 
pendirure  necessary  to  conquer  and  annex  that  island  by  arms,  or  to 
obtain  it  in  any  other  mode,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  if  expended  by 
the  federal  government  (even  as  above  indicated,  by  liberal  grants  of 
land)  in  aid  of  works  of  internal  improvement  in  Florida,  would  render 
that  State  more  valuable  than  Cuba  ever  can  be  to  this  confederacy. 
Such  policy  might  also  subdue  some  of  the  covetings  and  cravings  many 
seem  to  have  for  the  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  (as  they  designate  that 
island,)  and  obviate  in  some  degree  the  necessity  which  they  insist  now 
exists  of  its  being  forthwith  wrested  from  Spain  and  possessed  by  the 
United  States.     "War  and  bloodshed  would  also  be  thereby  averted. 

The  most  judicious  policy  that  can  be  adopted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  Florida,  in  my  judgment,  is,  to  transfer 
without  delay  to  that  State  every  acre  of  public  lands -within  its  boi-- 
ders,  stipulating  that  the  proceeds  thereof  hereafter  realized  by  the 
State  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  internal  and  harbor  improvements 
within  the  State ;  the  United  States  reserving  only  the  necessary  sites 
for  light-houses,  fortifications,  and  other  structures,  under  the  control  of 
ithe  federal  government.  At  any  rate,  the  transfer  of  all  lands  that  at 
■tfns  time,  or  hereafter,  have  been  offered  for  sale  at  $1  25  per  acre 
far  tew  years,  and  that  remain  unsold,  should  be  made,  and  a  similar  rule 
coidd  be  wisely  applied  to  all  the  States  wherein  public  lands  lie. 

No  (¥ie,it  is  presumed,  wiH  deny  that  the  coast  jronlier  of  every  pari 
of.  the  United  States  is  peculiai-ly  a  subject  of  legitimate  concernment 
[for  the  federal  government,  or  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  States  have 
yielded  the  partial  control  thereof  to  the  United  States ;  and  that,  in 
some  j-eSipects,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  the 
people  of  aH  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.  The  lines  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  States  and  the  federal  government,  and  between  the 
respeaive  State  governments,  as  to  such  coast  frontier,  ai-e  distinctly 
marked  by  die  federal  constitution.  The  federal  govenvmeiu  has  not 
been  invested  by  the  States  with  any  right  of  proimly  Xa  xha  co&sts. 
By  article  4,  seietion  H^clame  1,  of  the  federal  compact,  it  is  stipulated 
tljat  "the  citizens  of  eiiek  State  shall  be  entiihd  to  all  privileges  ana  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States;"  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  free 
right  of  navigation,  of  comrherce,  and  of  piscary,  and  in  fine  of  every 
usufructuary  privilege  of  the  coast  waters,  (not  essential  and  exclusively 
local,)  and  that  are  common  rights,  as  distinguished  from  exclusive 
rights  o(  property,  in  a  State,  or  in  individuals,  pertaui  equally  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  every  State  of  the  confederacy,  with- 
out distinction  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  that  State  of  which  such  coast 
is  the  frontier.  Such  police  regulations  as  sound  policy  may  render 
necessary  can  be  rightfully  established  and  enforced  by  that  State,  and 
it  may  enact  laws  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  such  common 
rights,  and  to  regulate  their  use,  so  as  to  prevent  their  abuse ;  but  such 
laws  must  apply  equally  to  its  own  citizens  as  to  the  c_itizens  of  the 
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other  States;  The  general  rights  of"  navigation  and  of  commerce  by 
all,  and  that  of  piscary  in  waters  not  exclusively  local,  cannot  be  with- 
held for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  own  citizens.  But  no  other  Slate 
may  rightfully  legislate  as  to  such  privileges  on  the  coasts  of  a  sister 
State ;  nor  does  the  federal  government  possess  any  constitutional  power 
to  rcgiildte  by  law  the  right  of  piscaiy  on  the  coasis  of  a  State,.iior  to 
cede  by  treaty,  or  otherwise,  the  privilege  of  using  such  fisheries  to  a 
foreign  power,  or  its  subjects,  any  more  than  it  can  regulate- by  law  any 
other  common  right  in  a  State,  or  cede  away  a  part  oF  the  territory  of  a 
State  to  a  foreign  power.  To  defmd  and  protect  such  coast  frontier. in:- 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  States  have  such  camaon 
intei-est,  as  weU  as  because  it  is  a  partof  omc  of  the  States;  to  "repel  in- 
viisions,"  (see  article  1,  section  S,  clause  15,  constitution  United  States,)  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  federal  government,  It  is,  in  the  clause  just  cited, 
invested  with  full  power ;  and  the  national  compact  twice  enjoins  the  ful-; 
filment  of  such  duty,  (see  clause  last  cited,  and  articled,  section  4;)  and 
the  same  instrument  contains  an  express  constitutional  guaranty  that 
"i(  shuU  protect  each  (^  them  [the  States]  against  invaiion,"  Sec.  The 
federal  government  builds  fortifications,  and  navy  yards,  and.  ships,  and 
armories,  and  arsenals,  and  military,  and  naval,  and  marine  hospitals, 
and  custom-houses,  and  it  establishes  lines  of  mail- steamers  to  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  and  to  the  Pacific ;  it  has  erected  and  maintains  an 
Observatory,andaMilitary  and  Naval  Academy;  hasa  "CoastSurvey" 
establishment;  sends  ships-of-war  on  exploring  expeditions;  and  Con- 
gress, within  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
making  and  publication  of  all  kinds  of  books,  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
Some  of  the  improvements  on  the  coasts,  and  leading  to  the  coasts  of 
Florida  above  noticed,  are  as  directly  and  immediately  important  and 
essential  for  the  "  (fe/iwice"  and  "protection"  of  that  section  "against 
invasion"  as  forts,  ships,  &c.,  can  be  elsewhere.  This,  it  is'  true,  is  o^ing, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  peculiar  geographical  position,  insular, informa- 
tion,, and  character  of  that  section.  Untier  such  circumstances,  to  deny 
the  legitimate  constitutional  power  of  the  federal  government  to  "pro' 
vide  for  the  common  defhice"  by  aiding  and  promoting  such  necessary  im- 
provements inFIorida,  is  to  deny  to  it  the  power  to  employ  the  proper  and 
necessary  wieaws  of  fiilfilling  such  constitutional  duty.  Whilst  the  obli- 
gation of  the  general  government  to  "defend"  and  "protect"  a  State 
"  against  invasion^'  in  time  of  war,  is  conceded,  to  object  that  the  federal 
constitution  does  not  allow  prudent  and  proper  and  necessary  prepara' 
tion  by  it,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  duty  economi- 
cally, advantageously  and  successfiilly,  is  extending  "the  salutary 
rule  of  strict  construction"  into  absurdity.  The  attenuated  logic  by 
which  objections  are  made  to  the  means  of  defence  and  protection  as 
unconstitutional,  because  forsooth  the  resort  to  such  means  may  also, 
and  otherwise,  promote  other  interests  of  the  State,  or  of  the  confed- 
eracy, has  little  weight  with  me.  But  when  the  aid  desired  can  be 
yielded  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  for  the  common  benefit,  all 
scruples  with  respect  to  grants  of  such  lands  in  aid  of  those  inprove^ 
ments  in  thfe  States  where  the  lands  lie  should  be  extinguished.  The 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  tlie  federal  government  retaining  all  the  lands  ■ 
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unsaleable  at  the  present  minimum  price  fixed  by  it  for  a  series  of 
years  after  they  have  been  offered  for  sale,  without  yielding  any  taxes 
for  them  to  the  States  wherein  they  lie,  not  conti-ibuting  anything  in 
any  mode  for  the  making  and  repair  of  ordinary  highways  and  bridges 
through  them,  is  severely  felt  l^  every  resident  (whether  rich  or  poor) 
of  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  large. quantity  of  unsold  public  lands. 
The  personal  labor  the  settler  is  compelled  to  yield  in  this  way,  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Dnited  Slates,  in  addition  to  his 
other  taxes,  is  an  onerous  burden.  Difficulties  will  probably  ensue  from 
the  granting  to  one  sovereign  State  the  control  and  ownersnin  of  lands 
wilhin  another  sovereign  State,  even  if  the  lands  are  made  liaoie  to  just 
taxation ;  and  still  greater  difficulties  will  arise  as  to  the  adopticln  of  any 
just  rate  of  distribution  among  the  Slates.  Some  proposed  rules  of 
distribution  are  absurd  as  well  as  iniquitous.  By  the  rule  of  popula- 
tion. New  York  would  at  this. time  receive  33  acres  to  every  one  re- 
ceived by  Florida,  and  yet  Florida  has  1,200  miles  of  seacoast  to 
defend,  whilst  New  York  has  less  than  150  on  her  Atlantic  frontier. 
Florida  has  7,671,520  a:cres  more  in  area  than  New  York.  '  She  is 
larger  than  New  York  and  Massachusetts  or  New  York  and  Maryland 
together;  she  is  larger  than  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
all  together ;  and,  leaving  out  Maine,  more  than  timce  as  large  as  all  the 
other  five  New  England  States  together.  Florida  has  no  mountains; 
and  properly  improved  she  will  have  within  her  limits  less  waste  land, 
not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  than  either  New  Hampshire,  or  Massa- 
chusetts, or  Maryland,  or  New  Jersey,  though  neither  of  those  States 
is  oiie-seve^h  of  her  size;  and  she  would  be  capable,  in  a  few  years, 
if  improved  as  suggested,  of  sustaining  comfortably  a  larger  population 
than  New  York  of  itself,  or  all  the  New  England  States  united.  Pop- 
ulation is  a  shifting  mle,  and  not  based  on  any  just  principle  when 
adopted  with  reference  to  grants  to  the  States.  If  the  grant  is  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  disposed  to  emigrate 
to  and  settle  on  such  lands,  the  federal  government  nad  better  make 
the  grant  directly  to  the  occupant.  The  only  true  and  just  rule  as  to 
grants  in  aid  of  works  for  coast  defence,  or  any  other  national  objects, 
is  the  necessity  or  importance  of  suck  kotIc,  and  the  advantage  that  will 
result  to  the  country  therefrom.  The  policy  of  promoting  the  settle- 
ment of  an  exposed  frontier  State  by  free  grants  of  lands  to  occupants, 
and  to  the  State  in  aid  of  internal  improvements,  is,  it  is  conceived, 
quite  as  obvious,  and  fully  as  strong,  as  any  ^policy  of  defence,  as  to  a 
futm-e  war  with  a  naval  power,  that  can  be  adopted.  The  expense  in- 
curred in  one  such  war  of  thi'ee  years,  necessary  to  defend  tne  1,200 
miles  of  seacoast  in  Florida,  would  probably  exceed  fourfold  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  government  to  yield  in  aid  of  internal  improvements 
in  that  State!  Our  entire  national  coast  should  be  defended — "No 
foe's  hostile  foot  should  leave  its  print  on  our  shore."  The  dishonor  of  a 
successful  invasion  by  an  enemy  will  be  as  great,  if  the  assault  be  made 
at  Cape  Sable  or  Appalachicola,  as  if  made  at  Philadelphia  or  Wash- 
ington. .Besides,  if  such  improvements  are  made,  the  means  of  defence 
thereby  permanently  established  in  Florida  will  enable  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  more  readily  and  early  for  other  exposed  points,  and 
to  furnish  troops  which  could  not  be  withheld  or  abstracted  from  Florida, 
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in  her  present  condition,  during  such  war,  witliout  gross  dereliction  of 
federal  dnly. 

That  the  scientific  and  able  engineers  educated  for  and  in  the  fed- 
eral service  ought  to  be  {when  the  federal  government  has  so  little 
appropriate  employ  for  them  as  at  present,  and  generally  in  times  of 
peace)  assigned  to  duty  in  the  States,  in  surveys  for  public  improve- 
ments, is  an  opinion  becoming  quite  general;  and  if  such  course, is 
adopted,  it  will  pi-obably  prevent  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  such 
corps.  The  services  of  such  officers  would  be  most  valuable  to 
Florida  in  her  surveys  for  the  various  works  I  have  mentioned  above- 

The  population  of  Florida,  by  the  last  census,  was  but  47,167  white 
persons,  928  free  colored,  and  39,309  colored  slaves;  in  all,  87,401, 
If  Congress  will  encourage  and  foster  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  by  aiding  and  promoting  the  works  indicated,  in  the  manner 
suggested,  emigration  thither  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  other- States,  wiir speedily  com- 
mence; and  by  the  year  1860,  her  population  will  be  quadrupled,  her 
resources  and  wealth  augmented  in  still  greater  ratio;  and  the  most  ex- 
posed and: defenceless  section  of  thje  Union  rendered  impregnable.  By  even 
yielding  to  the  State  merely  the  lands  made  valuahle  by  the  works  she 
may  construct,  and  with  the  means  thereby  afforded  for  the  employment 
of  labor  in  the  construction  of  such  works,  she  wUl  be  enabled  to  do 
much.  Grant  her  ali  the  vacant  land,  and  (excepting  the  "  ship 
cana]")  she  may  effect  all  that  her  own  interests  or  those  of  her  sister 
States  demand,  now  or  hereafter. 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  Florida  now  sent  to  you,  made  at  the 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  in  1846,  and  to  a  chart  of  the  light- 
houses of  the  United  States,  also  enclosed,  will  show  you  that,  with 
upwards  of  1,200  miles  of  diingerous  sea-board,  there  are  fewer  light- 
houses in  the  State  than  there  are  appurtenant  to  the  cities  either  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  Property  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  value,  it  is  estimated,  annually  passes  along  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Florida  coaats,  which  are,  in  many  places,  as  much  exposed 
and  dangerous  as  the  coast  of  any  section  of  the  Union. 

In  the  document  referred  to  in  note  E,  smnexed  hereto,  you  will  find 
stated  the  value  of  the  property  annually  wrecked  on  the  keys  and 
reefs  and  coasts  of  Somh  Florida,  and  which  is  carried  into  Key  West 
for  adjudication  of  the  scdvage,  for  each  of  the  ten  years  last  past 
A  large  amount  wrecked  elsewhere,  on  the  upper  coast,  and  that  which 
is  totally  lost,  is  not  estimated;  nor  is  the  great  loss  of  human  life  ad- 
verted to.  The  average  value  of  all  the  pmperty  annimlly  wrecked 
and  lost  on  all  the  Florida  coasts  and  reefs  cannot  be  less  than  a  million  . 
fff  dollars.' 

Vou  are  referred  to  the  statements  procured  from  the  Treasury  De- 
parlment  herewith  sent  to  you,  and  to  the  documents  specified  in  note 
F,  for  the  tonnage  and  foreign  exports  and  impoits,  and  other  statistics 
of  the  State. 

You  wdl  find  in  some  of  the  documents  I  send  you  authentic  inform- 
ation as  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Florida,,  It  is  predicted  that, 
before  many  years,  these  fisheries  will  become  a  source  of  profitable 
employment  to  thousands  of  seafaring  men,   who  will   be   induced. 
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thereby  to  become  residents  of"  the  islands  and  coasts  coiitiguons  to  them ; 
and  ihey  will  be  looked  to  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
western  valley  for  the  supply  of  that  article  of  subsistence;  and  other 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  foreign  countries,  may  likewise  be  furnished 
from  them.  They  pertain  exclusively  to  the  Stale,  the  constitution 
whereof  asserls  its  right;  and  titey  are  regarded  as  Atsfyned  tohe  of  as 
much  importance  and  value  m  t/te  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  Britinh  colO' 
nies  at  the  northeast  endofiltis  continent. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  above  mentioned,  I  enclose  you  a  letter 
(G)  respecting  the  State  of -Floiida  froni  that  intelligent  officer,  J.  C. 
G.  Kennedy,  esq.,  of  the  "Census  Bureau;"  and  also  a  statement,  (H,) 
compiled  from  the  laws,  of  all  the  appropriations  of  money  or  lands 
made  by  Congress  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas,  in  any  wise  in 
aid  of  public  improvements  therein." 

,  Though  hundreds  of  invalids  and  valetudinanans  annually  resort  to 
■Florida  from  the  North  and  West,  during  the  winter  months,  the  Slate 
has  been  slandered  as  being  insalubrious.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
proves  that  on  the  score  of  liealth  she  stands  aliead  of  any  other  sovt/iem 
State,  and  is  exceeded  by  Imi  one  old  State  and  hut  two  new  Slates  of  the 
Union.  Some  transient  visiters  to  Florida,  ignorant  of  the  ordinances  of 
Providence  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  tropical  regions,  and  igno- 
rant of. the  genial  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  soil,  and  comparing  the 
soil  of  Florida  with  the  rich  bottom-lands  of  the  western  and  middle 
Slates,  denounce  the  lands  of  Florida  as  "barren  sands,"  as  "worth- 
less," &c.  Mr.  Kennedy's  testimony,  founded  on  the  unerring  test  of 
official  statistics  of  facts,  disproves  all  these  iwDUons,  and  establishes 
the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  the  improved  lands,  and  in  proporlion  also  to 
her  population,  her  agricultural  products  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other 
State  of  the  Union;  and  so,  also,  in  proportion  to  her  slave  population, 
ihey  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other  of  the  slave  States. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  CABELL. 

Israel  D.  Akdrews,  U.  S.  Consul. 


i§tatcme»t  compiled  from  report  of  (Jommisiioner  oj  General  Land  O^ce  as 
to  public  lands  tn  Florida,  June  30,  1S51,  and  othtt  documents  in  tlte 
Genet  al  Land  OJicc 

Area  m  tqcaTe  milea  'it  "bS 

Aream  acres  37  1{]   520 

SnrTeyed  iL  314  CS9 

Unsarvejed  1    t)lb  h31 

Oflbreil  tor  sole  1    043  111 

Sold  1  000  407 

gnrreyed  and  n  4  ofTuKHt  5  271  578 
Mfertoed  in  fcU  ol  1851                                                                          ~       1760  333 

II     1  *^.oo<^k 
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Sdrveyea  ami  not  boU 21,314,232 

Douatinns  and  grants  fitr  schools,  (ISth  eectioas,)  and  for  unlver^ty '        964,  583 

Kentneky  Aeaf  luid  diuab  asylnni -- ■- 20,  fB14 

Intemtil  iroproTemenea,  grant  on  BdmUsaoo...: -. 500,000 

Grimts  Co  individaaSa,  "  armed  ocQupaats,"  andera«ta  of  1813  and  134S,  patented 

npto  JnneSO,  1851 52,  lU 

Public  buildings,  seat  of  government ^.-. 6,240 

Grants  for  military  services,  &c.,  (general  militaiy  land  warrants  looated  in 

Florida) 31,941} 

Keservedfor  "live  oak"  for  navy 163,888 

[Tbis  dues  not  inelude  eltes  for  forts,  ligtit-liousea,  &e.,  or  town  lots  of  United 
States  iuPensacula  and  St.  Anguatine,  nor  the  keys  and  islands  on  the  coasts,  all 
of  whicli  ai'e  reseiTcd  for  the  present ;  the  departments  having  decided  that  an 
act  of  C<«gres  is  necessary  to  release  a  reservation  by  the  Fresideat  for  any 
purpose.] 

Keaeryaticffl  for  towaof  St.  Mark's 3(Ki 

Confirmed  private  claims,  {Spanish  grants,  &o.)...". 1,939,789 

Swamp  lands  returned  to  June  30, 1651,  not  including  tliose  in  the  re^ous  yet 

unsurveyed,  and,  oUiera  not  dedgnated,  supposedto  emonnt  to  several  millions 

of  acres .-.-  562,170 

Beaerved  temportaHy  for  Indiuis.  undra'  General  Worth's  arrangement,  including 

"neutnJ  ground"  prescribed  by  War  DepartmMit,  estimated  at.. 3,600,000 

Land  sold  in  year  ending  June  30,  1851,  27,873  acres :  receipts  same  time,  $34,843.    The 
■  1  Florida,  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  public  lajids,  for  some  joars  exceed  the 


Cebsos  Offiog,  Washingtok  Citt,  " 
August  23, 1852. 
.Beak  Sib:  Incompliancemthyonr  request,  I  enclose  you  sundry  pfintedatatements  com- 
pfled  in  thia  office  in  January  last  from  the  olHcial  returns,  relating  t«  the  population,  products, 
■&C,,  of  Florida,  and  also  of  other  States,  so  fiir  as  ia  nsoessacy  to  verify  the  compaiisoas  made 
bdow.    The  statements  are  generally  oorreot ;  but  typographical  and  other  errors,  which  exist 
to  an  incon^derable  eiteat,  will  be  rectified,  in  the  oflici^  publieatitm  soon  to  be  made.    These 
CorreotiimB  will  not  change  materially  any  of  the  resolts  given. 
ltse«DB: 

1.  Tliat.thenmjibor  of  deaths  m  Florida  in  the  year  ending  Jnne  1,1850,  was  933,  the  popu- 
lation being  S7,4O0.  This  is  but  one  in  93  (and  a  fraction)  in  that  year,  and  is  leas  in  propor- 
tion than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  except  l^ermont,  lotna,  tali  Ifiscan^n, 

The  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Minnesota,  it  appears,  bad  fewer  deaths  in  1850,  in  propor- 
tion to  Wieir  population,  ttian  any  State.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the 
feet  that  emigration  thither  is  mostiy  of  male  adults  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  there 
are  in  these  countries  comparatively  fewer  aged  and  inlirm  persona,  and  fewer  children,  iJian  in 
the  old  settled  States. 

2.  The  entire  area  of  Florida,  in  acres,  is  37, 931, 520 ;  and  of  this  there  were  in  1850  only 
3W,049  acres  of  unproved  land.  The  official  average  valuation  of  these  improved  lands, 
made  by  the  returning  officers,  is  {18  per  acra,  being  much  less  than  the  average  valuation  of 
Improved  lands  in  any  other  Sti(te  or  Territory. 

Florida  has  less  improved  lands  than  any  State,  eioept  Rhode  Island  and  California. 

3  Florida  has  acre   of   nproved  lands  4    0  l^i 

Un  mproved  attached  to  above  1            40 

Cafih  val  e  of  mp  Dved  lands  $            1   ' 

Value  of  femung  mplements  and  machi      y  9          9 

Horses  Ju  818 

Mules  &(?  0  > 

Milii  cows  -r-e 

Workmg  uien  '^      4 

Other  cattle  1      41 

Sheep  U 

Swme  4  3 

Value  of  hve  stock  J    t-  0  Uj8 
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Wheat,  bushels  of  1  o"; 

Rye,  buahtls    f  1  Is 
Indian  com  bushels  of                                                                                          ]  qifi  h)9 

Oats,  bushels  of  66  'ise 
BJee,  pounds  of                                                                                                       1  0  'S    JO 

Tobacco,  pounda  of  J*^  til4 

Oirnied  cotto     bales  of  400  pounds  each  4     1 11 

Wool,  po  nds  of  i  -Al 

Peas  and  beans  bushels  of  J       151 

Irish  potatoes  bushels  of  '^iS 

Sweet  potatooB  bushels  of  7        ^ 

Buckwheat  but!  els  of  f)'> 

Talne  of  orchard  products  m  dolla  s  1  'SO 

Wine,  gallons  of  10 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardt,  s  H  7J1 

Butter,  poouds  rf  rl  4<n 

Cheese,  poands  of  1*^  OTJ 

Hay,  tons  of  'ilO 

Other  gi'ass  seeds,  boshels  ot  <■ 

Hops,  pounds  of ]4 

Flai,  pounds  of. - 50 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds  of - 6 

CaneBiigar,hhds.  of  1,000  pounds 2,753 

Molasses,  gallons  of. 353,893 

Beeswax  ^d  honey,  pounds  of 18, 971 

Value  of  home-made  manufectni'cs $75,  ,582 

Value  of  animals  slaughteiwl $514,685 

4.  It  seems  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  improved  lauds,  Florida  produces  more  cot- 
ton than  any  other  State.  So,  also,  in  proportion  to  the  slaie  population,  she  produces  mora 
cotton  than  any  other  slare  State.  So,  also,  in  proportion  to  her  entire  population,  she  pro- 
duces more  cotton  than  any  other  Stiite  of  the  Union. 

5.  She  produces  more  Sugar  (from  cane)  in  proportion  to  the  lands  in  cultivation,  and  aleo 
;in  proportion  to  her  slave  populatitai,  and  also  in  proportion  to  her  entire  population,  than  an^ 

other  State  of  the  Union,  except  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

6.  Florida  raises  a  greater  quantity  of  tobaoco  than  any  of  the  other  States,  except  Connec- 
ticut, Maryland,  Vir^nia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  j 
and,  in  proporlion  to  the  lands  m  cultivation,  and  to  the  papulation,  greater  than  sereral  of 
those  States.  She  raises  a  greater  number  of  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  than  any  State  of  tho 
iJnion.  in  proportion  to  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  slave  population,  aad  aggregate  popnlationi 

7.  Tlie  number  of  cattle  m  Florida  corapaies  with  that  of  any  Sti^e,  in  the  aaine  way. 

S.  No  account  of  oranges,  iigs,  olives,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  or  other  tropical  frnita,  or 
of  the  aioraply  or  arrow-root,  or  sisal-hemp,  or  other  tropical  productions,  can  be  ^ven  at 
this  time  from  this  office. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  estimating  the  indue  of  the  different  products  of  the  different 
Stales,  and  of  the  same  products  in  different  States ;  but,  from  a  general  and  hasty  <H(imat» 
■from  the  best  data  I  can  refer  to,  and  from  comparison,  I  am  satisfied  tie  value  of  the  agrieul. 
tnral  products  of  Florida,  (of  course  in  the  State,)  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  improved  landsj 
and  to  the  population,  slave  or  free,  and  both,  will  eompai'e  fiivorably  with  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  any  State  of  the  Union.  When,  therefore,  the  lower  value  of  the  luid  and  of  (ha 
Bgricultnral  implements  used  is  estimated,  and  also  (be  superior  health  of  the  State  is  conrider- 
ed,  your  antietpatbna  of  the  comparison  being  advantageous  to  your  State  will  be  realized. 

Florid  Is  behind  many  of  the  States  in  her  com  crop,  and  she  raises  but  a  small  quantity  of 
wheat,  rye,  or  oats;  luid  It  appears  the  value  of  all  Investments  in  the  State  of  Florida 
in  cotton  msnufectures  is  $30,000,  which  is  of  cottim  gouds— mailing  624,000  yards  of  sheet- 
ing aimuslly.  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  furnish  the  statistics  of  the  lumber  businew 
in  Florida,  which  amomits  to  a  large  sum  annually. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  C.  G.  KENNEDY,  SuperiatettSeat. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Cabell. 
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Treasuki 
HegkteT's  Ogice,  At^uit  aS,  1852. 

Dear  Sir;  I  have  caused  a  clerli  to  compile  the  oieraorajidu  dwaired  by  you  of  the  atfttistica 
Of  commerce  aad  DavigatioD  in  Florida  in  1850-'51,  which  are  aa  follows: 

1850,  imports  from  foreign  porta $95,109 

1851  ......00 do 94,997 

1850,  exports  to  foreign  porta - 2,607,968 

1851 do do 3,939,910 

Tonnage  in  1^0,  9,365  tons;  in  1851, 11,272  tona. 

Of  the  exports  in  1850,  |2,546,47I  was  ftom  Appalachicolft ;  and  in  1851  there  was  $3,858,983 
ftom  the  same  port.  .In  1851,  tJie  foreign  exports  from  St.  Mark's  were  $61,755.  Much  mora 
than  half  of  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  State  is  from  Key  West. 

Of  the  value  of  shipments  of  foreign  or  domestie  merchandise  or  products  liooi  and  to 
Florida  ports,  coastinise,  to  and  from  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  uo  returns  are  made 
Co  the  treasury.  It  is  presumed  that  the  value  of  the  shipments  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
Imnber,  tar,  turpentine,  and  other  products  of  Florida  so  shipped  coastwise,  vastly  eieeeds  tha 
Talue  of  the  foreign  importations. 

The  exports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  from  Florida  porta,  greatly  exceed  the  products  of  the 
State.  Tiaa  you  will  perceive  by  comparison  of  the  Census  Office  returns,  and  estimating  them 
With  the  statistics  you  can  procure  from  the  chamber,  of  commerce  of  each  port,  or  mei'clianCB, 
of  the  coastwise  exports,  adding  the  latter  to  tJie  foreign  exports  above  given.  .  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amotmt  of  the  products  of  the  Stntus  of  Alabimia  and 
Qeorgia  is  sent  to  the  Florida  Gulf  poi-ts  ibr  shipment. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  SAKGEHT. 


Sceam-marine  (if  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  oj  Mexico,  froi 
to  the  Rio  Grande. 
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The  above  is  taken  from  Messrs.  Gallagher  &  Mansfield's  report  of 
1852.  The  steamers  at  Appalachicola  are  not  stated.  There  aie  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  steamers  running  on  the  Appalachicola,  Chat- 
tahoochee, and  Flint  rivers,  and  in  St.  George  Sound,  and  along  the 
coast  from  that  port,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  perhap.s  3,500 
tons,  and  the  number  of  hands  so  employed  not  less  than  350.  Messrs. 
G.  &  M.  say,  in  a  note  to  their  account,  "  only  those  vessels  at  New 
Orleans  which  ply  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  are  given  by  them ;  the 
Mississippi  rieer  boats  being  ■  stated  in  another  part  of  their  reporL 
Key  West  is  not  given  in  the  above ;  but  there  are  not  more  than  two 
iteamers  along  the  coast  not  included. 
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The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tJie  Straits  of  Florida. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  southern  boundary  of  this  confederacy  from 
ihe  "Diy  Tortugas"  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte;  and  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  capes  and  of  indentations,  in  compar- 
ison with  other  seas.  The  coast  between  these  points  is  about  1,500  rniles 
iti  extent  The  streams  emptying  into  the  gulf  from  the  State  of  Florida 
are  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report.  Proceeding  westwardly,  the 
following  rivers  debouch  into  tlie  same. common  reservoir:  The  Ala- 
bama, Tombigbee,  and  Mobile  rivers,  with  the  waters  of  their  respect- 
ive tributaries,  some  reaching  inland  into  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Oeorgia,  enter  the  gulf  through  Mobile  bay,  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 
■  The  Pearland  PasCagoula,  frorti  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  (appropnately  styled  "Pater  Fhmorum," J ' &ow  by  its 
ditfereat  deltas  through  the  State  of  l^Ouisiana.  Still  further  west,  the 
Sabine,  dividing  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  the  Angelina  and  Neches  ; 
the  Trinity  and  Buffalo  bayou,  (through  Galveston  bay ;)  the  Brazos 
San  Bernard,  and  the  Colorado,  (by  Matagorda  bay ;)  the  Navidad  and 
L^'  Vaca  (by  La  Vaca  bay ;)  the  Guadalupe  and  San  Antonio  by  Pass 
CavaiSo ;  and  the  Nueces — all  flow  into  the  gulf  from  the  interior  of 
Texas.  The  Rio  Grande  divides  Texas  from  our  sister  republic  of 
Mexico,  and  extends  from  its  outlet,  (latitude  25°  6G'  north,  longi- 
tude 97°  12' west  from  Gi-eenwich,)  northwest,  as  such  boundary,  to 
El  Paso,  at  the  32d  parallel  north  latitude ;  and  still  further  northward  to 
its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  more  than  1,300  miles  in 
length  from  its  mouth.  The  cities,  towns,  or  shipping  ports  of  Tampa, 
Cedar  Keys,  St.  Mark's,  Appalachicola,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
Peasacola,  in  Florida ;  the  city  and  shipping-port  of  Mobile,  in  Ala- 
bama; the  towns  of  Pearlington  and  East  Pascagoula,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  the  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana;  and 
Sabiae  City,  Galveston,  Houston,  Velasco,  Brazoria,  Matagorda,  La- 
vaeca,  Indianola,  La  Salle,  Saluria  and  Copano,  Corpus  Chiisti,  Brazos 
Santiago,  and  Brownsville,  in  Texas — are  aJl  situated  on  or  contiguous 
to  the  shore  of  the  gulf. 

The  Mexican  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Tobasco,  and  Yuca- 
tan, to  Cape  Catoche,  form  the  southwestern  and  southern  gulf  coast. 
The  rivers  Tigi-e,  San  Fernando,  Santander,  the  Panuca,  and  the  Tula, 
(by  Tampico  harbor,)  the  Tuspan,  the  Alvarado,  and  the  San  Juan,  the 
Coalzacualcos,  the  Tobasco,  Laguna  de  Santana,  Lake  de  Terminos, 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  the  Usumaslnta,  and  the  San  Francisco,  with  others 
of  less  importance,  flow  into  the  gulf  from  Mexico ;  and  the  towns  of 
MatamoTOs,  Tampico,  Tuspan,  Vera  Cruz,  Alvarado,  Minatillati,  Fron- 
lero,  Laguna,  Vittoria,  and  Campeachy,  Sisal  and  Merida,  are  al!  upon 
or  neai'  to  the  coast. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  this  continent  will  show  that  this  great  estuary 
is  of  an  irregular  eircular  form,  embracing  from  18°  to  30°  north  latitude, 
(upwards, of  750  miles,),  and  from  81°  to  98°  west  longitude,  (nearly 
1,000  miles;)  that  the  extent  of  the  const,  from  Tortugas  to  Cape 
Catoche,  is  about  2,700  miles;  and  tliat  the  waters  of  the  gulf  cover 
over  750,000  square  miles.  Inside  the  gulf  there  are  none  but  small 
islands  close  to  the  mainland,  except  those  off  the  capes  of  Florida  and 
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those  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  The  distance  from  Tortingas 
(S4°  31'  north  latitude,  longitude  83°  07'  west)  to  Cape  Caloche  (lati- 
tude 21°  30',  longitude  87°  11')  ia  alittle  more  260  miles,  and  the  course 
about  southwest.  Projecting  nearly  between  these  two  points,  but 
several  miles  nearer  to  Cape  Catoche  than  to  Tortugas,  is  Cape  Anto- 
nio, (latitude  31°  52',  longitude  84°  59',)  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island  ■  of  Cuba,  which  island  reaches  some  70  miles  north  and 
eastwardly,  cind  then  some  680  miles  further  to  the  east.  Cuba  on  the 
south,  and  the  reefs  and  keys  of  Florida  on  the  north,  (between  75  and 
80  nautical  Hiiles  distant,)  form  the  entrance  of  the  "  Straits  of  Florida.'* 
It  is  more  a  practical  fact  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  these 
straits  are  but  a  continuance  of  every  river  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  that  the  place  where  their  united  waters,  flowing  through 
these  straits,  mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  the  true  mouth 
of  each  and  all  of  these  rivfirs. 

•  The  "straits"  extend  irom  the  Tortugas  up  to  latitude  27'^  50',  their 
entire  length  being  more  than  three  hundred  miles ;  their  course  from 
Tortugas  to  Cape  Florida  is  nearly  east,  and,  after  rounding  that  cape, 
is  nearly  north.  After  this  change  of  course,  they  are  confined,  on  the 
west  side,  by  the  eetstern  peninsular  coast  of  Florida,  and  on  the  east 
side  by  the  Bahama  banks,  the  Eimini  isles,  and  the  w^esternmost  Ba- 
hama islands,  and  the  Matanilla  reef,  (to  latitude  27°  35' north,  longitude 
79°  11' west,)  where  their  barrier  on  that  side  ceases.  The  distance 
from  the  "  west  head"  of  the  "  Great  Bahama"  island  (latitude  26°  42' 
north,  longitude  79°  05'  west)  to  the  Florida  shore,  due  \ven,  (longitude 
80°  3'  west,)  is  less  than  seventy  miles ;  and,  in  the'  entire  course  of  those 
straits,  at  no  point  does  their  width  exceed  eighty  miles.  The  immense 
waters  of  the  gulf,  contributed  by  the  numerous  riveis  above  nan!ed» 
and  others  of  less. magnitude,  are  all  forced,  on  leaving  the  gulf,  by  the 
powerful  currents  coming  into  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  fiom  the  soutli 
and  southeast,  through  the  Caribbean  sea,  from  the  coasts  on  this  side 
of  bolh  American  continents  as  far  south  as  the  Amazon,  and  beyond 
Cape  St.  Roque,  and  even  from  the  equator  and  western  chores  of 
Africa,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  through  these  narrow  straits.  The 
vast  volume  of  water  thus  confined  rushes  through  these  straits  some- 
times at  a  velocity  of  five  miles  per  hour.  After  passing  the  Matanilla 
reef,  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  called — gradually  spreading  till  opposite  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  it  is  widened  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles — 
continues  increasing  in  width  stiU  further  north  and  east ;  and  its  in- 
fluence as  a  current,  and  upon  the  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  is  perceptible  as  high  up  as  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  beyond  the  44th  degiee  of  north  latitude. 

There  is  no  other  such  sea  a.3  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  entirely  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  countries  of  such  superior  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
commercial  resources.  No  similar  guu  exists,  the  natural  and  indiir- 
memable  outlet  for  vast  interior  States,  with  a  population  of  many  mil- 
lions of  republican  freemen,  unequalled  by  any  people,  noticed  in  an- 
cient or  modern  history,  for  general  intelligence,  industry,  enter]>rise, 
and  independence,  and  who  are  consequently  thriving  and  prosperous 
beyond  example.  These  States  extend  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  irom  its  shores.     Their  wealth  is  eshaustless.  Their  population 
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may  be  quintupled,  and  they  can  still  sustain  such  number  in  plenty! 
Their  soil,  and  especialiy  that  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  is 
of  surpassing  fertility;  and  their,  contrihutions  to  the  coitimerce  of  the 
world,  through  tliis  gulf,  are  the  varied  productions  of  a  region  spread- 
ing over  18  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  same  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  adapted- to  the  diversified  wants  of  nearly  cveiy  other  coun- 
try. And  this  great  "  inland  sea,"  though  easy  of  egress,  is,  at  tha 
same  time,  readily  susceptible  of  defence  as  a  mare  elausvm,  by  the 
States  situate  on  its  shores,  against  any  foreign  intrusion  they  may  de- 
cide to  interdict.  The  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  is  not  equal  to  it, 
nor  the  Baltic,  nor  the  sea  of  Marmora,  nor  the  Euxine,  superior  to  itj 
in  this  respect. 

The  reaUzation  of  the  magnificent  project,  conceived  by  the  genius  of 
Cortez,  of  making  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  generally,  by  a  communication  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  will  immeasurably  augment  the  importince  of  this  sea.  To  the 
benefits  which  that  great  man,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
foresaw  would  result  to  Eahmean  commerce,  must  now  be  superadded 
the  advantages  such  com  mmucation  will  give  to  American  commerce  with 
Asiatic  countries,  and  in  the  Pacific,  not  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Europe, 

But  especially  would  such  communication  be  valuable  to  the  United 
■States  of  America  for  the  facilities  and  security  it  would  afibrd  to  the 
intercourse  and  trade  between  those  portions  of  this  confederacy  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  those  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  conti- 
nent. It  is  not  deemed  extravagant  to  estimate  that  the  trade,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  through  T^titaTitepec  alone, 
if  a  ship  canal  there  be  practicable,  would,  within  five  years  from  the 
completion  of  such  canal,  exceed  the  aggregate  value  of^all  the  present 
external  trade  and  commerce  and  navigation  we  now  have,  large  aa 
it  is.  Markets  would  then  soon  be  open  to  our  enterprising  merchants  in 
supplying  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  the 
ricli,  extensive,  and  populous  islands  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  not  only  ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  but  also  of  luxury,  from  our  surplus  but  still  con- 
stantly increasing  stores;  and  our  trade  with  the  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
aiid  to  the  foreign  States  on  its  shores,  would,  within  the  same  period, 
increase  tenfold.  We  could  then,  as  to  all  this  trade  atid  commerce, 
enter  iuto  fiill  competition  with  every  other  commercial  power — and 
even  if  all  were  combined  against  us — on  terms  of  great  advantage, 
that  would  soon  obtain  and  secure  for  uS  a  permanent  ascendency.  A 
railroad  across  the  same  isthmus  would  result  advantageously  to  us  in 
the  same  waj',  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

A  ship  canal,  or  railroad,  at  either  of  the  other  routes  of  passage  or 
transit  to  the  Pacific,  further  south,  generally  spoken  of,  (Nicaragua, 
pMiama,  or  Atrato) — and  a  railroad  is  already  in  progress  al  Panama — 
must  advance  our  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  same  way ;  but  it  ia 
not  believed  they  can  be  as  valuable  to  this  country  as  the"  Gf^Z/^  route" 
would  be,  if  put  in  successful  operation. 

These  great  improvements  are  alluded  to  because,  whichsoever  of 
them  is  iioopted,  find  if  all  of  them  should  be  put  into  operation,  most 
of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  to  or  through  them,  or  in  any 
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wise  arising  firom  them,  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  "  Straits  of 
Florida."  All  of  such  trade,  commerce,,  and  navigation,  through  Te- 
huantepec,  from  the  Pacific,  not  expressly  destined  for  gulf  ports, 
"whether  bound  to  Atlantic  ports  or  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  would  be 
obliged,  in  getting  out  of  the  gulfl  to  go  near  to  Tortugas  and  Key  West. 
.  The  chief  portion  of  all  our  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  with  Jamaica  and  the  Wind- 
ward islands,  and  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  South  America,  now  passes 
through  these  straits,  and  likewise  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation 
of  Europe  w^ith  those  places,  in  sailing-vessels,  on  the  homeward 
voyage.  Steam-vessels,  on  their  outward  passage  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  also  pass  through  the  straits,  and  most  of  our  coasting-vessels, 
even  of  the  largest  class,  bound  for  the  gulf — ^they,  generally,  crossing 
the  Bahama  banks.  The  voyage  through  the  Windward  passage,  or 
the  Mona  passage,  going  near  Jamaica,  and  round  Cape  Antonio,  is 
sometimes  pursued;  but  it  is  several  hundred  miles  longer,  and  is 
attended  with  its  peculiar  hazards,  and  also  delays,  that  render  the 
other  passage  preferable. 

An  estimate  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
now  annually  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Florida;  and  also  of  the 
other  uade,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries,  above  referred  to  as  pursuing  the  same  channel,  has  stated  it 
as  probably  amounting  to  $400,000,000,  (four  hundred  miihons  of 
dollars.)  That  it  must  increase,  and  rapidly,  and  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  particularly  that  of  the  United  Slates,  if  we  are  blessed 
with  a  continuance  of  peace,  no  one  can  doubt. 

With  reference  to  this  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the  Straits 
of  Florida,  and  the  islands,  and  keys,  and  coasts  of  Southern  Florida, 
and  particularly  the  positions  of  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  are  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  this  country  in  lime  of  war  and  of  peace.  They 
are  equally  as  important  to  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of 
tlie  Atlantic  States,  and  of  the  Atlantic  seaports  as  to  those  of  the  gulf 
States  and  of  the  gulf  ports.  They  are  impoitant  to  the  same  interests 
in  California  and  Oregon.  They  are  important  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  important  as 
the  outposts  of  the  military  and  naval  defences  of  the  entire  gulf  and  south- 
em  Atlantic  coasts,  and  as  points  from  which  to  assail  an  enemy. 
They  are  essential  for  the  protection  of  all  our  commercial  and  navi- 
gating interests,  not  merely  m,  or  to,  or  from,  the  gulf,  but  with  Cuba 
and  most  of  the  West  Inmes,  and  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  this  conti- 
nent further  south,  and  with  South  America.  The  prospect  of  an 
extensive  and  valuable  trade  with  the  rich  countries  bordering  on  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  being  soon  opened  to  us,  is  favorable;  and 
the  recent  auspicious  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
promise  an  increase  of  our  commerce  with  the  La  Plata  and  the 
States  on  its  waters.  Our  commerce  is  extending  with  Brazil  and  with 
the  States  on  the  western  shores  of  South  America ;  and  all  of  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  just  enumerated,  and  that  in  the 
Pacific,  and  through  it  to  China  and  the  Asiatic  seas  generally — the 
Miticipated   augmentation  of  which  is  before   adverted  to — must  of 
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necessity  pass  within  sight  of  these  two  positions  above  designated, 
and  most  of  it  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  "straits." 

Tortugas  is  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  to 
the  Caribbean  sea,  and  in  fact  to  the  entire  West  Indies,  what  Malta 
is  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  the  countries  on  their 
shores.  The  position  of  Gibraltar  with  reference  to  the  commerce 
passing  through  the  Gut  into  and  out  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  as 
cotlimanding  as  is  the  position  of  Key  West,  with  reference  to  all  the 
immense  commerce  of  this  country,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that 
of  foreign  countries,  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The  forti- 
fications at  the  Dardanelles,  do  not  more  completely  control  the  entrance 
to  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  that  to  the  Euxiiie ;  or  the  Castle  of  Cron- 
berg  that  of  the  Baltic  through  the  sound  at  Elsinore ;  than  the  forts 
at  Key  West  and  Tortugas  wUl,  when  finished  and  garrisoned,  and 
aided  by  the  modem  naval  power  of  steam-frigates — the  most  formida- 
ble ever  Jtnown — control  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  its 
entire  passage. 

Key  West  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States.  The 
largest  ships-of-WEir  can  enter  it  at  any  time  with  facility.  The  anchor- 
age is  secure,  and  it  and  also  the  Tortugsis  are  being  well  fortifiedi 
Tortugas  protects  Key  West  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  latter  is 
equally  essential  to  the  full  protection  of  the  former.  As  Key  West 
hsis  a  channel  of  ingress  and  egress  from  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  fi-ora  and  to  the'Straits  of  Florida,  and  supported  as  it  is  by 
Tortugas,  having  similar  channels,  it  would  require  lor  the  blockade  of 
a  naval  force  in  either  thrice  the  strength  of  the  force  blockaded ;  and 
the  blockading  force  must  necessarily  be  so  divided  as  to  prevent  any 
junction  giving  it  effective  superiority.  These  two  positions  will  be 
formidable  to  any  power  that  may  provoke  this  cOuntiy  to  a  war,  and 
that  has  possessions  in,  or  convenient  to,  the  West  Indies ;  for,  besides 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  oidy  the  Havana  and  Matanzas,  but  the 
entire  island  of  Cuba,  and  every  other  West  India  island,  and  the  whole 
Caribbean  Sea  and  it^  coasts,  could  be  successfully  blockaded  by  a 
vigilant  and  effective  force  of  war-steamers  to  rendezvous  there.  From 
thence  any  point  in  the  region  named  could  be  assailed  in  a  few  hours. 

Another  consideration  gives  consequence  to  this  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  ti-ade,  commerce,  and  navigation  before 
referred  to.  From  a  report  made  to  the  Coast  Survey  ofiice  by  the 
agent  of  the  underwriters  of  our  Atlantic  and  other  seaports,  it  appears 
that,  from  the  year  1845  to  November  1, 1852,  the  number  of  American 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  Florida  reefs,  keys,  and  coast,  and  brought  into 
Key  West,  was  252 ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes 
was  $7,932,000.  The  salvors  were  awarded  on  this  property  $798,317, 
or  about  ten  per  cent,  average  salvag;e  ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  were 
$389,380 — about /«e per  cctK.  more:  amounting  in  all  to  11,187,697,  or 
ahoot^/leen per  cent,  loss  to  the  owners  or  insurers.  In  this  statement, 
the  foreign  vessels  and  cargoes  wrecked  there,  are  not  included.  It  is 
estimated  they  equal  at  least  one-fifih  of  our  own  in  number  and  value. 
Those  vessels  that  wei'e  supposed  to  be  entirely  lost,  and  the  crews 
of  which  probably  perished,  are  not  estimated  in  the  statement.     The 
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system  for  the  regulation  of  tiie  bu.^iuess  of  assisting  wrecked  vessels, 
and  for  securing  the  fidelity,  honesty,  and  vigilance  of  the  "salvors," 
now  enforced  by  the  admiralty  court  at  Key  West,  under  authority  of 
acts  of  Congress,  is  judicious  and  salutary. 

The  extended  introduction  and  use  in  navigation  of  steam  power, 
defying  the  currents  and  the  storms;  the  acquisition  of  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  reefs,  and  keys,  and  coasts,  and  currents,  and  the 
course  of  the  winds ;  and  the  improved  skill  and  greater  care  on  the 
part  of  navigators,  and  the  erection  of  further  necessary  light-houses, 
beacons,  buoys,  &c. — it  is  hoped,  may  decrease  the  number  of  wrecks 
on  those  reefs  and  coasts,  and  the  immense  losses  sustained  thereby, 
chiefly  by  easlerrt  merchants,  or  ship-owners,  or  insui^ance  offices ;  but 
there  will  always  be  many  unavoidable  casualties  attendant  upon  that 
navigation.  The  subject  of  devising  further  means,  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  shipwrecks  and  consequent  loss  of  human  life  and 
destruction  of  property  on  the  reefs  in  the  vicinity  of  Key  West,  com- 
mends itself  to  tne  consideration  of  every  philanthropic  statesman. 
Provision  for  the  destitute  mariner  cast  upon  those  islands  or  coasts  by 
shipwreck  is  also  a  subject  meriting  attention. 

There  is  no  navy  or  ship-yard  at  Key  West.  There  are  no  public 
establishments  for  the  repair  or  refitting  of  ships  injured  in  battle  or  by 
storm,  or  by  having  been  ashore,  nearer  than  Pensacola,  on  the  gulf 
side,  and  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  on  the  Atlantic  side.  There  is  no  naval 
hospital  at  Key  West.  There  ai-e  no  naval  or  military  magazines  or 
storehouses.  There  are  no  supplies  of  naval  or  military  aiimmentg  or 
munitivm  o/  war.  There  are  no  public  supplies  of  provisions ;  no  coal 
for  steamers,  or  other  naval  or  military  stores  of  any  kind,  or  places  to 
deposite  thenS  in,  if  taken  there.  There  are  no  materials  for  the  repair 
or  refitting  of  vessels.  There  are  no  public  workshops,  or  artisans, 
implements,  or  tools,  or  machineiT)  or  tackle,  for  such  object.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  at  Tortugas.  The  nearest  government  establishments 
are  at  Pensacola,  six  hundred  miles  across  toe  gulf,  and  Norfolk,  nine 
hundred  miles  up  the  Atlanlic  coast. 

Every  dictate  of  prudent  foresight  demands  a  change  in  these 
respects.  At  the  present  session  of  Congress,  an  appropriation  ol 
twenty  thousand  dollars  is  made  "  for  establishing  a  dejiot  for  coal,  for 
naval  purposes,  at  Key  West."  No  appropriation  allowing  further  progr 
ress  in  the  fortifications  at  Key  West  or  Tortugas  has,  however,  been 
made.  It  is  believed,  sound  economy  dictates  that  such  amounts  should 
be  given  as  would  enable  them  to  be  completed,  and  the  armaments 
and  military  stores  supplied  to  them  forthwith. 

Key  West  will  heveaiter  be  more  looked  to  as  a  rendezvous  for  our 
merchant-ships  passing  near  to  it.  The  great  utility  of  a  public  ship- 
yard and  dock  there,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  port  should  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  depot  for  coal  ajid 
provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  for  ship-chandlery 
and  materials  for  repairing  and  refitting  our  shjps-of-war  and  mer- 
chant-vessels, injured  in  any  way,  if  they  should  put  in  there,  or 
bo  taken  in  by  "  salvors." ,  The  establishment  there  of  a  naval  hos- 
pital would  be  a  just  and  a  judicious  measure.  If  made  a  stop- 
ping-place for   the  United   States  mail   steamers  between   Chagreg 
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and  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  all  others  going  to,  or  re- 
turning from  the  South,  the  advantnge  thereby  afforded  of  shipping 
wrecked  goods  by  the  large  steamers  directly  to  New  York  or  to  New 
Orleans  would  be  important  to  the  insurers  and  others  interested.  The 
adoption  of  the  measures  suggested  could  not  but  result  beneficially  to 
■the  country  in  everj'  respect.  To  wail  till  circumstances  of  necessity 
force  such  results — till  private  interests  are  constrained  or  induced  to 
build  up  private  establishments,  aijd  provide  the  means  for  making  Key 
Wesl.a  rendezvous  and  haven  and  depot,  as  suggested— is,  it  is  con- 
ceived, short-sighted  policy.  Public  and  general  interests  are  involved, 
and  public  governmental  aid  should  be  yi^ded.  Key  West  will  become 
more  and  more  essential  as  a  place  of  depot  for  American  coal  as  the 
eteam  navy  and  steam  mercantile  marine  increases.  If  Tehuantepec 
should  be  made  a  good  route  of  transit  or  of  passage  to  the.  Pacific, 
Key  West,  being  in  the  direct  pathway  of  steamers  from  thence  to  the 
Atlantic  ports  arid  to  Europe,  and  about  midvxiy  of  the  voyage  to  and 
from  New  York,  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  steamers  in 
that  business  as  such  depot. 

Cogent  arguments  ai-e  urged  in  favor  of  Key  West  being  made  a 
principal  naval  station,  and  for  establishing  a  navy-yard  there  of  the 
first  class.  Besides  those  arising  from  its  peculiar  advantages  of  posi- 
tion, before  alluded  to,  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace,  the  facility  of  pro- 
curing all  kinds  of  naval  timber  cheaply,  and  also  of  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  from  the  contiguous  public  domain  on  the  peninsula,  is  a 
matter  deserving  consideration.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  made  an 
auxiliary  yard  for  the  repair  and  refitting  of  vessels-of-war  injured  in 
battle  or  by  storm,  even  if  it  should  be  deemed  injudicious  to  construct 
or  build  ships  there.  Large  sums  have  heretofore  been  expended  al 
Port  Mahon,  and  elsewhere  in  foreign  ports,  by  the  United  States,  for 
similar  limited  public  establishments.  If  provision  is  made  by  law, 
allowing,  on  proper  terms,  the  use  of  such  works  for  the  repair  and 
refitting  of  wrecked  merchant-vessels,  it  would  be  highly  advajitageouB 
to  the  commerciEd  and  navigating  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  superior  eligibiUty  of  Key  West  as  a  naval  station  and  depot, 
and  the  sound  policy  of  fortifying  it  strongly,  have  long  since  been  urged 
upon  the  government  by  officers  of  the  ai^my  and  navy  at  the  bead  of 
their  profession.  President  Monroe's  message,  January  30,  18S3,  and 
Secretary  Thompson's  communication  referring  to  Commodore  M.  C. 
Peny's  report,  Am.  S/a.  Pa.,  tit.  Naval  Affairs,'p.  871 ;  also  Commodore 
Rodgers's  report,  November  2i,  1823,  ibid.,  p.  1131;  also  President 
Jackson's  executive  order,  April,  1829,  and  Secretary  Branch's  report 
in  1829,  Sen.  Doc,  \u  sess.  21st  Cong.,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  37  ;  and  Commo- 
dore Rodgers's  report,  ibid.,  p.  236 ;  also  President  Jackson's  message, 
March,  1830,  and  Secretary  Branch's  letter  and  Captain  Tatnall's  re- 
port, Sen.  Doc,  1st  sess.  2ist  Cong.,  vol.  8,  No.  3,  pp.  1,  2,  attd  5 ;  also 
Secretary  Conrad's  report,  December,  1851,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  p.  9,  1st 
tess.  32d  Cong.;  and  Gen.  Totten's  report,  ibid.,  pp.  25-52 ;  and  Lieuten- 
ant Maury's  report,  ibid,,  pp.  116  and  179  to  184;  and  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry's essays  in  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  May,  1840,  pp.  310,  311, 
&c. ,"  and  numerous  similar  ^papers  to  be  found  in  the  pubhshed 
documents  of  Congress  since  1821, — show  this.     The  late  Commodore 
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DaVid  Porter,  at  different  times,  officially  and  unofficially,  in  communi- 
cations publiahcd  in  ihe  newspapers,  expressed  liis  unetiuivocal  con- 
currence with  Comniodore  Rodgers  in  the  opinion  he  gave  of  the  great 
importance  of  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  ajid  of  the  policy  and  measures 
that  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  those  points-  And  when  Com- 
modore Porter  was  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  in  her  strag- 
gle for  independence  with  Spain,  he  used  Key  West,  then  first  being 
settled,  as  a  point  of  rendezvous,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  well 
nigh  deslroy  the  commerce  of  the  Havana  and  Mantanzas,  though  sought 
to  be  protected  by  a  superior  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Laborde. 

In  the  celebrated  report  to  Congress,  April  8, 1836,  (Ex.  Docs.,  tol.  6, 
No.  243,  Is;  aess.  Sith  Cong.,)  made  by  General  Cass,  ihen  Secretary  of 
War  under " General  Jackson,  and  which,  it  has  been  considered,  em- 
bodies all  the  arguments  against  the  general  system  of  coast  fortifica- 
tions as  an  economical  or  as  the  best  means  of  defence  for  this  country, 
positions  like  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are  excepted  from  the  general 
objections  to  the  system,  insomuch  as  they  are  not  within  the  class  of 
ordinary  coast  fortifications  on  the  main  land.  They  are  rather  auxiliary 
naval  works.  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  15,  &c. 

The  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  Key  West  and  Tortugas 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  documents  and  papers  above  reierred  to, 
are  by  no  Eieans  peculiar  to  the  eminent  men  and  officers  who  thus 
expressed  ihem,  nor  are  they,  in  the  least  degree,  novel.  Similar  views, 
it  is  well  known,  were  entertained  and  expressed,  by  British  engineers 
and  other  British  naval  ai)d  military  officers,  to  that  government  a  long 
time  ago.  Great  Britain  took  the  Havana  and  the  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Florida  from  Spain,  in  the  war  of  1762-'63.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  February,  1763,  she  relinquished  the  Havana  and 
Cuba,  but  retained  the  Floridas,  which  remained  in  her  possession  till 
1783,  when  they  were  retroceded  to  Spain.  Whilst  in  possession  of 
them,  the  British  government  caused  partial  surveys  to  be  made  of 
the  reefe,  keys,  and  coasts ;  and  the  reports  of  her  officers  represented 
the  Tortugas,  and  other  islands  and  keys  adjacent  to  the  coast,  as  com- 
manding, if  fortified  and  aided  by  a  small  naval  force,  the  trade  of  the 
Havana,  of  Mantazas,  and  of  the  entire  gulf  and  straits  of  Florida. 
Kxcepling  the  Floridas,  the  whole  gulf  coast  (Louisiana  and  the  vice-roy- 
alty of  Mexico)  WEis  at  that  time  possessed  by  Spain,  The  British  offi- 
cers represented  truly,  that  the  Tortugas  and  the  other  Florida  keys 
were  ot  more  importance  to  Great  Britain,  in  a  naval  and  mihtary  point 
of  view,  than  the  Havana;  because,  whilst  they  are  a  check  upon  it, 
and,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  they  could  effectually  blockade  it, 
aided  by  an  efficient  naval  force,  the  Havana  has  no  countervaihng 
check  or  control  over  them  with  such  naval  force  to  sustain  them.  It 
is  true, objections  have  been  preferred  to  these  views.  It  has-been  as- 
serted that  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are  "unhealthy."  The  census 
reports  of  1S50,  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  there,  and  the  official  re- 
ports of  army  and  navy,  medical,  and  other  offieers,  and  the  experience 
of  the  residents  of  the  Florida  keys  for  tlie  last  twenty  years,  disprove 
this  assertion.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  isolated  posilion  of  these 
two  points  renders  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works 
there  more  expensive  than  at  other  places.     This  is  not  correct  to  any 
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very  great  extent,  and  it  is  not  a  good  reason  G>r  withholding  the  means 
if  the  advantages  are  superior,  or  the  necessities  greater,  ibr  such  works 
there  than  at  other  places.     Besides,  these  two  works  will  cost  for  the 

■  construction  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  four  frigates,  (if  esti- 
mated at  only  $600,000  each;)  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
naval  slups  ordinarily  require  in  eight  years  the  amount  of  their  prime 
cost  for  repairs,  refitting,  &c. 

The  objection  has  also  been  urged  that,  if  such  forts  were  besieged, 
-there  would  be  difficulty  in  affording  them  subsistence  or  other  bugcot. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  probable  necessity  of  such  succor,  except 
produced  by  a  course  of  flagrant  negligence  and  want  of  precaution, 
with  respect  to  them,  that  it  is  not  likely  would  be  pursued  hy  our  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  war,  nor  by  our  army  or  navy  officers.  And  it  is 
denied,  if  such  were  the  case,  aid  could  not  be  rendered  from  the  ad- 

fcent  coasts,  especially  if  some  of  the  keys  (auch  as  Bahia  Honda  and 
ey  Vacas)  nearer  the  capes  are  protected  by  small  defences,  as  should 
be,  and  can  be  done,  at  trifling  expense ;  and  if  it  can  be  supposed 

'.that  there  was  no  naval  force  of  the  United  States  on  the  gulf  competent 
to  repel  the  enemy.  The  assertion  has  been  made  in  crude  essays  in 
political  newspapers,  and  it  has  been  elsewhei-e  re-echoed,  that  Cuba, 
the  Havana,  and  the  Moro  Castle,  are  "  the  true  and  only  keys  to  the 
defence"  of  the  shores  of  the  South,  "and  to  the  immense  interests  there 
collected,"  and  that  Key  West  and  Tortugas  were  not  the  controlling 
positions  stated  in  the  documents  referred  to.     It  is  believed  that  but  a 

;  solitary  instance  exists  where  such  opinion  has  been  acquiesced  in  by 
any  distinguished  naval  or  military  officer. 

Such  peculiar  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  relative  value  of  these  po- 
sitions, and  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  Havana,  and  of  the  Moro  castle,  is 
unsupported  by  any  sound  reasons  Ibunded  on  undisputed  facts,  and  it 
has  generally  been  urged  to  sustain  ulterior  views  of  policy  beyond  the 
mere  protection  of  our  commerce.  The  idea  of  the  Havana  being  re- 
garded as  a  key  to  the  gulf,  when  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are  fortified 
and  supported  by  a  small  naval  force,  is  preposterous.  They  are  to 
windward  of  Cuba,  and  are  located  at  the  centre,  while  the  Havana  is 

■  outside  the  periphery  of  .the  circle  of  the  commerce  of  the  gulf  and 
straits ;  and  they  have  different  channels  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
gulf  and  the  straits,  while  the  Havana  has  but  one,  and  that  to  the 
straits.  Vessels  bound  to  or  from  the  gulf,  or  further  south,  do  not  or- 
dinarily pass  as  neeir  to  the  Havana  as  to  the  Florida  keys.  They 
seek  to  avoid  the  iron-bound  and  generally  leeward  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
the  currents  near  it. 

As  points  from  which  to  make  an  offensive  or  aggressive  demonstra- 
.  tion  by  sea,  either  in  the  West  Indies  or  to  the  south,  or  in  the  Atlantic 
beyond  the  Caribbean  sea,  as  has  before  been  observed.  Key  West  and 
-.Tortugas  are  the  most  favorable  positions  in  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Foreign  statesmen  and  military  and  naval  officers  are  not  un- 
apprizedof  this;  and  hence,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between 
us  and  any  naval  power  of  Europe,  a  large  naval  force  will  be  forth- 
with despatched  by  the  enemy  to  their  vicinity,  and,  as  was  predicted 
by  Commodore  Rodgers  in  1823,  "the  first  important  naval  contest  in 
which  this  coimtry  shall  he  engaged,  will  he  in  the  neighhorkood  of  this  very 
island,"  [Key  West-I  db-OoOQlc 
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In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  those  remarks,  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  refer  to  debates  in  the  British  Parliament  more  than  thirty- 
Uiree  years  ago,,  in  which  eminent  and  sagacious  British  statesmen,  who 
doubtless  received  the  views  they  expressed  from  British  military  and 
naval  officers,  (as  is  the  practice  of  wise  British  statesmen  on  such 
subjects,)  unequivocaJly  attest  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  these 
positions,  obtained  by  the  then  recent  cessions  of  the  Floridas  by 
Spain.  [Vide  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech,  hi  Mb.j,  1819,  Hans/Parl. 
Ddt.fVd.  40,  p.  291;  Mr.  Macdonald's  speech,  June  ,3,  1819,  ibid.,  p. 
902 ;  Mr.  Maryatt's,  ibid.,  p.  893 ;  Sir  Robert  Wilson's,  ibid.,  p.  871 ; 
Lord  Carnarvon's,  ibid.,p.  1413 ;  and  Lord  George  Bentinclt's,  February 
3,  1848,  ibid.,  ud.  96,  pp.  7  to  42.] 

This  is  not  llie  only  time  similar  views  were  expressed  in  the  British 
Parliament;  and  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that,  anterior  to 
.  the  cession  of  1819,  an  eminent,  watchful,  and  far-seeing  Enghsh  states- 
.man  called  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Torttigas,  and  to 
,lhe  expediency  of  the  British  government  taking  possession  of  and  for- 
tifying those  islands. 

One  of  the  most  useful  public  undertakings  in  the  Union  is  the 
"  Coast  Survey."  Its  labors  on  the  Florida  reef,  keys,  and  coasts  were 
commenced  ia  1848,  and  are  extending  up  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts. 
Appended  to  a  statement  of  wrecks  at  Key  West  in  1847,  (published 
p.  105,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  242,  1st  sess.  20th  Cong.,)  is  the  following 
printed  note,  made  by  one  of  the  then  Senators  from  Florida : 

[Note  by  J.  X).  W.  in  184S.1 — "  It  is  not  a  Utile  surprising  that,  in 
the  tuxnty-aeBen  years  Florida  has  been  held  by  the  United  States,  no 
complete  nautical  survey  has  been  made  of  the  'Floridd  ?■&'/.''  During 
such  time  the  British  government  has  had  ships-of-war,  (among  them 
the  brig  Bustard,)  with  scientific  officers,  engaged  for  months  in  such 
surveys;  and  even  in  surveying  the  harbor  of  Key  West,  and  other  of 
•om:  hai'bors  there !  The  charts  used  by  our  navigators  are  the  old 
Spanish  charts,  and  those  made  by  the  British  from  1763  to  1784,  and 
ot  the  r&xM  British  surveys  alluded  to,  and  compilations  of  them  by 
Blunt  and  others — all  imperfect  in  many  particulars,  and  erroneous  in 
others.  We  have  no  original  American,  cha-H  of  aU  the  reefs  and  keys ! 
That  accomplished  and  scientific  officer  at  the  head  of  the  '  Coast  Sur- 
vey,' Profess<H:  Bache,  has  informed  me,  that  if  the  means  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  the  entire  reef  and  all  the  keys,  from  the  Tortugas 
up  to  Cape  Sable,  could  be  surveyed  in  one  season,.  The  expense,  .to 
enable  the  work ,  to  be  finished  in  one  season,  might  not  fill)  short  of 
$100,000 ;  as,  to  effect  it,  three  or  four  different  parties  6f  officers  must 
be  employed.  But  the  benefits  of  such  work  would  greatly  outweigh 
this  amount;  and  it  will  not  cost  less,  to  devote  two  or  three  years 
to  k." 

No  intelligent  man,  after  investigation  and  rcfiection,  can  question 
the  great  value  of  the  "  coast  surveys."  They  have  been  prosecuted 
with  dihgence  on  this  coast,  as  the  results  show,  since  the  first  appro- 
priation of  $7,500  was  made  in  1848.  The  annexed  map,  showing 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  the  relative  positions  of  Cape 
Catoche  and  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  Bahama  banks  and  "islands,  to  the 
peninsula,  aad  to  tiie  islands,  keys,  and  reefs  of  Florida,  and  also  of 
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the  Atlantic  coast  as  fux  north  as  Charleston,  has  been  furnished  from 
the  "  Coast  Survey"  office,  upon  request,  expressly  for  this  repoit.  It 
■will  be  found  to  be  highly  useful.  Some  portions  of  the  coasts  therein 
dehneated  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  surveyed,  though  the  wort,  as  it 
respects  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
the  limited  means  yielded  will  allow.  The  parts  unsurveyed  have  been 
laid  down  from  the  former  surveys  alluded  to,  and  firom  the  partial,  or 
preliminary,  reconna^smnces  made  by  the  Coast  Survey  officers.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  labors  of  this  valuable  public  estabhshment 
(characterized  as  those  labors  are  by  that  perfect  accuracy  attainable 
only  by  the  highest -degree  of  science  and  professional  sMll)  should  be 
conceded  by  all,  though  it  seems  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  as  a  drawback  to  these  and  all  similar  works  for  the  p-evm- 
twa  of  casualties  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  those  by  shipwrecfe, 
that  they  are  not  generally  appreciated.  Their  salutary  results  are 
silently  effected,  and  therefore  unperceived  by  many.  Even  the  mer- 
chant, whose  property  is  saved  from  destruction  by  the  charts  of  hid- 
den dangers,  and  of  safe  channels  and  harbors,  furnished  by  the  "  Coast 
Survey,"  reflects  but  Httle  to  whom  he  owes  its  preservation.  ■  But  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner,  when  his  ship  and  his  life  are  in  peril,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  except  by  the  aid  these  charts  give  him,  then 
■  feels  their  inestimable  value,  and  cherishes  the  guide  there  found  as  his 
best  friend. 


The  following  statement  lias  been  compiled  from  Sen.  Doc.  Ts^o.  249, 
1st  session  30th  Congress,  pp.  25,  26,  and  ibid.,  pp.  99  to  105 ;  also 
Sen.  Doc.  No.  3,  2d  session  30th  Congress,  1848,  pp.  30,  31,  &c.;  also 
Sen.  Doc.  No.  49, 1st  session  32d  Congress,  lS51-'59,  p.  11 ;  and  other 
documents  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paper,  and  in  Mr.  Cabell's  let- 
ter, which  precedes  it.  See  also  JVIr.  Hojt's  (agent)  report  lo  "  Board 
of  Undei-wrilers  "  in  New  York  for  1852  • 
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The  foreign  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  above,  except  in  the  three 
first  years,  when  there  were  17  British,  and  84  American,  and  6  of 
other  national  Foreign  vessels  included,  since  1847  the  number  of 
wrecks  is  altogether  about  290  vessels.  ,The  expenses  are  distinct 
from  salvage,  being  charges  against  vessels,  &c,,  in  port,  as  harbor  fees, 
wharfage,  storage,  auction  commissions,  exchange,  commissions  for 
advances,  support  of  crews,  repairs,  refitting,  &c.  ^-  -,  a  -si  > 
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THE    COTTON    CROP    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

This  paper  is  n(it  intended  to  be  an  essay  upon  tlie  questions  respect- 
ing which  much  has  been  written  as  to  the  time  when,  and  by  what  peo- 
ple, "cotton-ioool"  wasiirst  used  for  making  cloth ;  or  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  was  first  cultivated  for  use ;  or  when,  and  with  what  nations,  it  first 
became  an  article  of  commerce.  Several  different  and  various  publi- 
cations, official  and  unofficial,  readily  attainable  in  most  parts  of  this 
country,  each,  afford  all  the  information  on  these  points  that  can,  in  any 
degree,  be  practically  useful  to  any  person.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  discuss 
in  this  paper,  or  even  to  intimate  an  opinion  respecting  those  topics  of 

Eotitical  economy  connected  with  the  different  "cotton  interests,"  which 
ave  divided  public  sentiment  in  this  country  in  years  past.  The  sole 
object  is  to  present  data^  gathered  and  compiled  fiom  authentic  sources, , 
relating  to  the  cultivation  and  production  of  cotton — ^its  past  increase 
in  the  United  States  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  its  probable  still 
greater  importance  and  value. 

Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown  in  the  United  States. 

1.  That  indifferently  called  "  long  staple,"  "blackseed,"  "lowland," 
or  "  sea-island."  When  raised  inland,  it.  is  sometimes  called  "Mains." 

2.  The  "short  staple,"  "green  seed,"  "upland,"  also  sometimes 
called  "petit  guif,"  or  "Mexican." 

The  first  generally  commands  twice  or  thrice  the  price  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  superior  sea-island  often  brings  a  much  higher  amount.  Very 
choice  qualities  of  sea-island  cotton  have  commanded  upwards  of  a 
dollar  ^r  yofwtdf.  Sea-ihland  cotton  is  prepared  for  market  with  great 
care,  being  mostly  cleaned  by  hand,  or  by  the  "  roller"  gin ;  the  '^saw" 
gin,  used  to  separate  tiie  wool  of  the  "  short  staple"  from  its  seed,  in- 
juring the  fibre  of  the  "long  staple."  The  long  staple  is  usually  put 
in  round  bags,  not  exceeding  350  pounds  in  weight,  whilst  the  short 
staple  is,  in  late  years,  compressed  into  square  bedes  of  generally  450 
or  500  pounds  each,  and  in  some  States  more.  The  annued  yield  of 
the  long  staple  is  generally  from  75  to  150  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  to 
each  acre  of  average  good  land  cultivated,  or  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  and  two  bags  of  300  pounds  to  each  able  plantation  hand  em- 
ployed; whilst  the  short  staple  yields  from  160  to  250  pounds  of  cleaned 
cotton  to  the  acre,  or  Irom  three  to  seven  bales  of  400  pounds  to  each 
hand.  In  the  best  seasons,  upon  land  of  the  first  quality,  and  with  good 
cultivation,  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten  bales  of  upland  cotton,  to 
the  hand,  have  been  produced.  The  hands  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cijtton,  and  the  product  of  whose  labor  is  thus  estimated,  are 
estimated  as  if  not  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
other  products,  &c.,  for  the  support  of  the  plantation. 

The  regions  in  the  United  States  adapted  to  the  profitable  raising 
o£  stxiAslo.nd  colton  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  in  which  the  short  staple 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated,  and  the  crop  of  sea-island  has  con- 
sequently not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  short  staple.  And 
the  demand  for  sea-island  is  not  so  great,  as  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  laces,  fine  cotton  threads,  and  cotton  cambrics  of  the 
most  delicate  texture.  It  is  now  also  used  with  silk  in  the  manufacture 
of  several  articles  passed  off  as  silk  goods.     No  country  has  produced 
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any  cotton  equal  in  farieness,  length,  and  strength  of  fibre,  and  of  such 
whiteness,  as  the  sea-island  of  South  Carohna,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
This  superiority  is  doubtless,  in  a  degree,  owing  to  the  peculiar  adap- 
tation of  the  climate  and  soil  of  parts  of  those  Slates  to  the  liivorablb 
production  of  that  kind  of  cotton;  but  it  is  also  attributable  to  the  great 
attention  given  to  its  cultivation  by  intelligent  and  observing  planters, 
availing  themselves  of  the  aids  of  chemical  .and  agiicultural  sciwice — 
making  experiments  from  year  to  year  for  improving  the  processes  of 
cultivation,  and  for  increasing  the  excellence  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  the  product ;  and  who  profit  by  the  practical  experience  of  their 
antecessors  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  treasury  accounts  exhibit 'the  progress  of  the  "  sea-island"  cotton 
crop  of  this  country  from  1805  to  1862  inclusive,  fuller  than  they  do 
the  progress  of  the  crop  of  "upland"  cotton,  for  the  reason  that  the  for- 
mer has  been  mostly  exparted,  vrhiist  a  large  portion  of  tlie  latter  has 
always  been  consumed  in  tlie  United  States.  Prior  to  1805,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  in  the  treasury  reports  between  the  "  sea-island"' 
and  "  other  cotton,"  styled,  in  a  treasury  report  of  1836,  "  commoit 
cotton." 

The  treasury  accounts  show,  that  during  the  years  1790,  '91,  and 
'92,  about  733,044  pounds  of  cotton  of  all  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic^ 
valued  at  $137,737,  were  exported  from  the  United  States.  There  had 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  previously,  and  during  that  period,. 
foreign  cotton  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  importatims  witnin  the- 
years  named  were  about  889,111  pounds,  which,  valued  at  the  same 
price  as  that  exp<rrted,  amounted  to  $302,014.  The  impormtions  of  for- 
eign raw  cotton  during  those  three  years  exceed  the  exportations 
156,067  pounds ;  and,  conseqoently,  either  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
crops,  and  likewise  that  much  of  the  foreign  (and  imported)  raw  oatton, 
■was  then  consumed  in  the  United  States ;  or  a  porlioo  of  the  domestic' 
crops  was  exported,  and  a  greater  amount  than  is  above  stated  of  the 
foreign  raw  cotton  was  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  these  three 
years  is,  however,  estimated  in  a  treasury  report  of  1801  at  270,720 
pounds,  which  would  make  the  exportation  of  domestic  cotton  in  those 
years  114,653  pounds.  It  is  known  that  some,  though  limited  quanti- 
ties of  domestic  raw  cotton  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  the  years  spe- 
cified; but  the  correct  accounts  thereof  cannot  now  be  obtained,  and 
therefore,  with  this  explanation,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  state  all 
the  exportations  for  those  years  v^s  foreign  cotton,  as  in  fact  most  of  them 
were. 

The  only  accounts  oi  the  entire  annual  crops  of  the  United  States 
that  can  be  obtained  are  unofficial,  except  the  decennial  census  state- 
ments. The  "commercial"  accounts  are  usually  stated  as  from  the  first 
of  September  of  each  year,  to  the  31st  of  August  following;  it  being 
presumed  that,  by  the  day  last  mentioned,  the  entire  crop  of  uie  yresious 
year  will  have  been  received  in  the  home  market ;  and  the  amount  ot 
such  receipts,  consequently,  aifords  tolerably  correct  data  lor  estimating 
the  "  entire  crop"  of  that  year.  The  officiEil  or  treasury  accounts,  end- 
ing each  year  on  the  SOtli  day  of  June,  (the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  federal  government,}  and  before  the  entire  crop  oi  Jie  previous 
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year  lias  been  received  in  market,  the  crops  of  the  two  preceding  sea- 
sons are  often  confounded.  Nevertheless,  by  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  with  each  other,  estimates  may  be  made  of  the  crop  of 
each  season,  closely  approximating  to  general  correctness. 

The  exports  of  "  sea-island"  cotton  from  the  United  States,  within 
certain  periods,  have  been  as  follows : 

In  1805,  '6,  and  7 23,809,752  pounds. 

In  180S  (embargo) 949,051  " 

In  1809,  '10,  and  'II 25,297,867  " 

In  1812,  '13,  and  '14  (war) 11,022,993  " 

I«  1815 8,449,951  " 

In  1821, '32,  and '23 34,731,389  ,    " 

In  1849,  '50,  and  '51 28,505,378  " 

In  1852 11,738,075  « 

The  annual  exports  of  "  sea-island  "  cotton  for  the  last  nineteen,  years, 
excepting  the  years  1845,  '46,  '49,  and  '52,  were  less  in  quantity  thatt 
the  exports  of  the  same  kind  in  1805.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices- 
of  "sea-island"  cotton  have  not  been  so  great  as  in  those  of  "  other 
cotton."  The  "embargo,"  laid  December  23,  1807,  and  which  con-: 
tinned  hi  force  till  March  1,  1809,  affected  the  crops  of  1808  and  1809, 
as  to  quanuty  produced,  and  prices ;  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
(declared  in  June,  1812,  peace  being  fully  restored  in  January,  1815,) 
injurionsly  affected  the  production  and  prices  of  all  cotton  for  the 
years  1812,  '13,  and  '14.  The  annual  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  raw  "sea-island"  cotton,  it  is  estimated,  is  not  now  more 
than  one-hundredth  of  the  amount  exported,  being  in  1859  estimated  to 
be  about  100,000  pounds.  Though  the  treasury  accounts  from  1805  to 
1820  distinguish  in  the  tables  of  exports  between  domestic  and  foreign 
cotton  exported,  and  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  different  tinds  of 
cotton,  and  that  exported  in  foreign  and  that  in  domestic  vessels;  since 
1820  the  separate  values  of  "  sea-island"  and  of  "other  cotton"  are  not 
stated  in  the  published  reports.  It  appears  that  for  many  years  Great 
Britain  has  generally  received  nearly  four-fifths,  and  France  about  one- 
fifth,  in  quantity,  of  the  "sea-island"  cotton  exported. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  process  of  dividing,  or  splitting,  the  coarser 
"upland"  cotton,  and  of  substituting  the  divided  fibre  for  the  fine 
"sea-island,"  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  muslins,  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Europe;  and  which,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
some,  may  cause  a  dimmution  of  the  value  of  "sea-island"  cotton. 
The  account  is  not  fiolly  credited ;  but  if  the  fact  be  as  stated,  it  is  con- 
eidered  that  the  expense  and  labor  of  dividing  the  coarser  cotton  must 
exceed  ihe  additional  cost  of  the  production  and  preparation  of  the 
"sea-island"  for  market,  to  that  of  the  "upland;"  and  more  than  the 
ordinary  difierence  between  the  prices  of  me  different  kinds.  And  it  is 
also  believed  that  articles  manufactured  from  cotton  naturally  fine, 
must  excel  in  appearance,  strength,  and  durability,  any  made  from 
cotton  the  fineness  of  which  is  produced  by  artificial  means,  hke  those 
intimated- ;  and  that  for  a  long  time  to  come,  markets  equally  as  certain 
and  as  profitable  as  now  exist  for  all  the  "  sea-island"  cotton  that  can  be 
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raised  in  the  United  States,  (as  before  obsei-ved,  necessarily  limited  in 
quantity,)  may  be  certainly  depended  upon. 

A  comparison  of  the  ex^iortations  of  "  sea-island  "  cotton  with  those  of 
"all  other"  domestic  raw  cotton  will  show  that,  whilst  in  1805,  '6,  and 
'7  the  former  amounted  to  23,809,759  pounds,  the  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter exported  during  the  same  period  was  114,189,256  pounds;  the 
propoition  of  "sea-island"  to  "ail  other"  being  less  than  a.  fourth, 
and  to  the  entire  exportation  less  than  a  fifth  in  quantity.  In  1891, 
'22,  and  '93  the  proportion  of  "  spor-island"  to  the  entire  exportation 
"was  less  than  a  tw^ftk  in  quantity;  and  in  1849,  '50,  and  '51  that  pro- 
portion was  less  than  a  nirtetieth!  In  the  year  1859,  the  "sea-island" 
exported  was  11,738,075  pounds,  and  the  proportion  to  the  entire  ex- 
portation of  1,093,230,639  pounds  was  less  than  me  nineiy-thiTd. 

The  "upland"  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  has  increased  since 
1790,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled,  in  history,  by  any  product  of 
agriculture,  in  any  country.  Its  augmentation  in  respect  of  quantity,  as 
well  for  home  manufacture  and  consumption  as  for  home  manufacture  for 
exportation,  and  as  an  article  o^  foreign  commerce  in  its  "raw"  state* 
and  likewise  the  increase  of  its  importance  and  value  as  an  article 
of  commerce  after  its  manufacture  in  foreign  countries,  are  also  unparal- 
leled. The  consequence  it  has  attained  as  an  article  of  necessity,  in 
ailbrding  the  means  of  employment  to  the  manufacturing  classes  of 
Europe  (and  especially  of  Great  Britain)  and  of  this  countiy,  is  also 
without  precedent. 

The  exportations  of  domestic  upland  cotton  anterior'  to  1805,  sepa- 
rately from  "  sea-island,"  cannot  be  given  for  the  reasons  before  stated. 

The  exportation  of  "sea-island"  in. certain  periods  is  stated  above. 
The  exports  of  "other  cotton,"  or  "upland,"  and  likewise  the  "total 
exports"  of  all  domestic  raw  cotton,  in  the  same  periods,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States^ 


Inl805,'6,and'7... 

In  1808 

In  1809, '10,  and '11. 
In  1812, '13,  and '14. 

In  1815 

In  1821, '99,  and '23. 
In  1849, '50,  and '51. 
In  iS52 


Feuvda. 

114,182,956 

9,681,394 

131,019,086 

54,703,407 

74,548,796 

408,560,381 

2,500,715,584 

1,081,492,564 


137,999,011 
10,630,445 

206,309,953 
65,726,400 
82,998,747 
443,291,770 
2,589,220,962 
1,093,230,639 


$32,004,005 
9,920,984 
33,974,408 
8,087,628 
17,529,244 
64,638,062 
250,696,900 
87,965,732 


The  official  returns  show  that  the  uicrease  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
exportations  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  raw  cotton,  since  it  has  become 
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a  prominent  nrticlc  of  foreign  commerce,  (except  whilst  the  einbnrgo 
of  180S.  and  the  war  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  affected  our  foreign 
trade,  or  when  adventitious  and  unfavorable  circumstances  shortened 
the  crop,)  has  been  unchecked  and  regular.  That  increase,  since  1805, 
has  been  upwards  of  tioenty-eight/old  in  quantity,  and  more  thsin  nine 
hundred  per  cmtwm  in  value,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  augmentation  will 
be  manifest  by  taldng  the  aggregate  of  each  successive  three  years  after 
1804,  down  to  and  including  1852,  omitting  only  the  years  when  all 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  shackled  and  reduced,  as  above 
noticed. 

The  imporlatiom  of  foreign  raw  cotton  into,  and  the  exportations  of 
foreign  raw  cotton  Out  of,  the  United  States,  (the  difference  being  cotv- 
sumed  ia  the  United  Stales)  are  stated  below  for  certain  years,  as  lakea 
from  the  treasury  returns : 


Teara. 

Imports  of  foreign  raw 

Esporta  of  foreign  raw 
cotton. 

Differeuee. 

Ponnda. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Ponnds. 

Dollars. 

In  1805, '6,  & 7... 
In  1831, '33,  & '23. 
In  1849, '50,  & '51. 

7,881,415 

1,356,614 

584,127 

344,548 

1,831,337 
239,020 
S9,6Sa 
13,531 

6,494,439 

1,093,3^ 

184,034 

1,506,610 
203,327 
11,340 

1,386,976 
163,243 

4t»,093 
244,548 

^4,719 
35,733 
18,682 

The  quantities  and  values  for  every  year  have  not  all  been  found 
in  the  ti-easury  returns;  but  the  one  may  generally  be  estimated  from 
the  other,  and  from  the  prices  of  domestic  cotton  the  same  year.     It  ap- 

Eears  that  the  price  of  some  foreign  cotton  was  formerly  very  high; 
ut  the  average  of  medium  '^upland"  domestic  cotton  is  now  too  great 
for  thef-jreign  cotton  imported.  As  before  observed,  the  entire  exports 
of  1790,  '91,  and  '92,  are  set  down  as  foreign  raw  cotton  ;  insomuch 
as  they  were  less  than  the  imports  of  same  cotton  in  same  years.  The 
total  amount  of  the  crops  of  the  United  States  in  those  three  years  has 
been  variously  estimated ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  foreign  raw  cotton,  (before  stated  with  explanations,)  show  that  the 
cotton  then  produced  in  the  United  States  was  not  sufficient  jar  the 
domestic  consumption  in  those  three  years! 

Our  importations  have  swelled  in  the  aggregate  from  about  $388,- 
000,000,  in  1805,  '6,  and  '7,.  to  $542,220,689  in  1849,  '50,  and  '51. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  they  amounted  to  $212,613,283. 
In  considering  this  increase,  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  statement 
does  not  show  the  increased  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  the 
foreign  articles,  which  in  some  instances  is  greater  than  appears  by 
such  account. 

In  former  years  a  large  portion  of  these  importations  was  destined 
for  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  and  was  not 
consumed  here.  We  received  the  freights  upon  such  of  them  as  were 
carried  in  our  ships,  in  or  out ;  and  import  duties,  less  the  drawback  on 
exportation,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  storage,  &c.     This  "  car- 
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rying"  trade  has  decreased  more  in  proportion  than  any  other.  The ' 
following  account  of  such  aggregate  importations  and  exportations  of  all 
foreign  merchandise,  and  likewise  the  next  following  account  as  to 
/oreign  cotton  mani^actures  imported  and  exported  in  different  periods, 
will  lUustrate  these  remarks.  The  difference  is  the  true  amount  of  such 
importatioQ  consumed  in  ihe  United  States.  The  accounts,  or  general 
tables,  annually  published  by  the  treasury,  do  not  direct  attention  to 
past  changes  in  the  course  and  character  of  our  ti'ade,  commerce,  and 
navigation ;  and  therefore  its  true  decrease  or  increase,  and  its  actual 
retrogression,  or  progress,  in  every  respect,  is  not  manifest  without  close 
investigation  of  several  different  tables. 

The  value  of  importations  and  exportations  o£  foreign  merchandise, 
and  "difference,"  (being  the  amount  cormimed  in  the  United  States,)  in 
certain  periods,  were  as  follows: 


Yeare. 

'"-"■■ 

Exports. 

Difference,  eon- 
sumeainU.S. 

$83,700,000 
135,456,268 
225,367,270 
281,685,437 
225,999,999 
388,510,300 
56,990,300 
198,280,300 
113,000,000 
359,394,274 
283,325,300 
223,406,603 
361,863,559 
242,486,419 
275,097,310 
384,535,385 
444,686,656 
397,179,838 
273,350,921 
385,491,999 
480,994,685 
216,234,933 
312,613,283 

$2,804,295 
17,135,277 
86,300,000 

131,296,698 
85,600,640 

173,105,813 
12,997,414 
61,211,616 
11,488,141 
43,079,975 
56,600,408 
71,132,313 
83,467,412 
61,656,631 
58,460,478 
63,640,041 
66,054,117 
51,153,918 
29,759, 102 
34,704,611 
49,172,938 

12)037]  043 

The  "  bullion  and  specie"  imported  and  exported,  are  included  in 
the  above.  It  corrects  some  errors  (though  trivial)  in  former  tables, 
pp.  SS8  and  701. 

Tbe  value  of  iroportations  and  exportations  o£  foreign  manujbcfures 
of  cotton  and  '*  difference,"  being  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  in  certain  periods,  was  as  follows: 
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Foreign  cotton  goods  imported  and  exported,  fy:. 


Years. 

Imiiorts. 

Eiports, 

Difierence.  eem- 
suwedmU.S. 

fae  3Q1  495 

$5,affi,133 

$30,528,363 

2Q  713,  d07 

7,112,533 

33,640,785 

aq 

28  674  440 

5,646,493 

23,027,947 

30         an     3- 

S4  35i  203 

7,540,409 

26,811,794 

J3    34  an     3j 

33  173  315 

9,069,309 

24,104,008 

^    3r 

3.^  h3b  258 

6,602,600 

29,023,658 

33  im  701 

3,287,810 

29,881,891 

M 

Sb  17R  769 

1,550,156 

24,628,633 

4i  560  783 

1,661,891 

40,934,891 

B4            an 

-4  a^^  149 

2,214,361 

53,070,788 

Se  lt>4  443 

677,940 

31,486,503 

- 

It  fc-^J  4iN! 

99J,784 

18,697.713 

h 


i 

i\ 

1 

d 

tl 

h 

th 

ply 

in 

1  ' 

f 
h 

d  h 

ftl 


detailed  statement  appended  will  show  that* 
of  the  above  specified  importations  have 
f  manufactures,  made  chiefly  from  the  "  sea- 
qualities  of  "upland."    Our  domestic  manu- 
d  greatly  as  to  quantity,  have  hitherto  been 
of  the  coarser  or  lower-priced  goods,  made 
tton,  manufactured  with  less  labor,  and  more 
fin      goods.     A  reference  to  the  following  compiled 
h    m       detailed  table  appended,  of  our  domestic  cot- 
po     d  since  1836,  will  verily  this  statement,  as  to 
eof     A      mparison  of  these  statements  with  those  of 
n     f      w       OM  will  show  that,  whilst  our  exports  from 
ncreased  nine-fold,  the  importations  of  our 
es   have  but  a  little  more  than   doubled. 
Stic  cotton  manufactures  have  nearly  de- 
f  foreign  cotton  manufactures,  and  taken  the 


knd 
h    b 

d    m 


1891 

f 
f  d 


The  treasurj  returns  of  exports  show  to  what  countries  the  foreign 
cotton  manufactures,  and  also  to  what  countries  the  domestic  cotton 
manufactures,  were  sent  from  the  United  States;  and  an  investigation 
as  to  the  facts,  in  this  respect,  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
merchants  and  statesmen  of  this  country ;  but  the  limits  to  which  this 
paper  is  restricted  precludes,  at  this  time,  anything  on  this  sutgect  bal 
the  suggestion  now  made. 
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Exportatinm  of  dxtmcuic  cotton  manufactures  in  certain  years  and  periods. 


Ye!ica. 

^Faluo. 

$1,138,125 

3,429,103 

In  1839, '40,  and  '41 

9,647,186 

Li  1842,  '43,  and  '44- .    .                               

9,093,110 

In  1S45, '46,  and  '47                                      

11,956,933 

15,385,758 

In  1851                                                                          .    . . 

7,241,305 

Though  the  quantity  oLforeign  "raw"  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
Stales  is  readily  ascertainable  by  deducting  the  exportations  of  such 
cotton  from  the  importations ;  Emd  though  the  value  of  the  foreign  man- 
uiactures  consumed  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process,  and  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  made  of  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  (of  the 
United  States,)  used  in  such  manufactures ;  yet  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  quantity  of  domestic  raw  cotton  consumed 
in  this  country. 

In  the _^rsi  place,  the  quantity  consumed  in  "household"  or  "home- 
made" manufactures  of  many  different  kinds,  and  that  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  infinite  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  States  where  it  is  grown,  has  to  be 
guessed,  without  very  certain  data.  So  also  the  quantity  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  otherwise,  in  its  transportation  1o  the  southern  shipping  port,  or 
by  sea,  before  it  is  talten  into  the  account,  cannot  be  asceitained.  The 
rates  of  insurance  irom  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  ports  are  very  high,  and 
should  be  some  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  these  losses. 

The  last  census  returns  state  the  value  of  all  the  "home-made"  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  to  be  $27,544,679.  Of  these,  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Kentucky,  made  upwards 
of  814,635,000;  bemg  more  than  half,  though  the  aggregate  of  their 
white  population  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  white  population  of 
the  United  States-  In  those  States,  cotton  is  a  principal  material  in 
such  manufactures;  and  they  are  made  by  every  class,  and  used  by 
every  class  of  the  population.  Itis  not  considered  extravagant  to  allow 
for  the  raw  cotton  used  in  "home-made'"  or  "household"  mEuiufaclures 
in  the  United  States,  including  that  applied  to  other  uses,  $7,500,000, 

Sualling,  at  11.31  cents  per  pound,  66,372,000  pounds,  or  165,930  bales 
400  pounds  each. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  7,500  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  or  3,000,000 
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of  pounds,  are  annually  lost  or  destroyed,  aiid  not  put  into  the  account 
of  the  crop,  as  above  stated.     It  is  valued  at  $339,000. 

'J.'be  second  item  is  the  amount  furnished  the  domestic  manufactories 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  to  ascertain  which,  even  approximately, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  unotEcial  statements  of  raEomJacturers,  and  to 
commercial  accounts,  that  cannot  be  otherwise  than  imperfect ;  and  to 
the  more  authentic,  but  still  somewhat  uncertain  accounts,  taken  from 
the  laat  census  returns.  The  census  returns  of  1849-'60  of  the  cotton 
manufactories  in  the  United  States  give  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States 1,094 

Amount  of  capital  invested $74,501,031 

Bales  of  cotton  used — (at  400  lbs.  each,  equal  to  250,496,- 

000;  at  450  lbs.  each,  equal  to  288,558,000) 641,240 

Tons  of  coal  used 121,099 

Value  of  all  raw  material  used $34,835,056 

Number   of  hands   employed — (males,  33,160 ;    females, 

69,136) 92,286 

Entire    wages    per   month — (males,    $653,778 ;    females, 

$703,414) $1,357,192 

Value  of  entire  products $61,869,184 

The  quantity  of  cotton  used  is  stated  in  iaks.  A  bale  is  estimated 
in  another  part  of  the  census  accounts  to  weigh  400  lbs.  It  is  believed 
such  estimate,  as  to  the  cotton /urnished  our  manufac/iiring  establishments, 
is  underrated  at  least  125  per  centum.  Most  of  the  cotton  used  in 
those  manufactories  is  '^upland,"  the  bales  generally,  for  the  last  five 
years,  averaging  450  [wunds.  That  the  other  census  accounts  relating 
to  the  "entire  crop,"  (including  "sea-island"  and  "upland,")  though 
stated  in  pounds,  mention  the  bales  as  "of  400  lbs.  each,"  does  not 
make  the  above  reduction  of  these  bales  to  pounds,  at  460  lbs.  to  each 
bale,  incorrect.  The  estimate  of  400  lbs.  is  carried  through  all  the 
statements  and  estimates  in  this  paper,  (except  in  the  above,)  to  enable 
ready  compaiisons  to  be  made.  ' 

The  "products"  of  these  establishments  are  stated  to  have  been,  in 
1849-'50,  763,678,407  yards  of  sheeting,  and  27,860,340  lbs.  of  thread, 
yarn,  &c.,  and  13,260  bales  of  batting,  and  are  valued  at  $61,869,184. 
The  value  of  domestic  woollen  manufactures  is  stated  at  $43,207,555 ; 
that  of  domestic  iron  manufactures,  of  all  kinds,  at  $54,600,000.  The 
value  of  1,177,924  barrels  of  ale,  beer,  &c.,  or  of  the  42,133,955  gal- 
lons of  whiskey  and  "high  wines,"  or  of  6,500,500  gallons  of  rum, 
manufactured,  is  not  stated.  The  annual  wages  of  the  hands  employed 
in  cotton  manufectories,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  census  returns,  amount  to 
S16,286,304.  The  woollen  manufactories  employ  29,678male,  and  16,574 
femalehands— in  all  39,252— whose  annual wagesamounc  to  $8,399,280. 
The  iron  manufactories  employ  57,017  male,  and  277  female  hands — ■ 
in  all  57,294 — whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $15,000,000;  and  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  employ  6,487  bands,  the  value  of  whose  labor 
is  not  given! 

D  educt  irom  the  value  of  the  "  products"  of  these  cotton  manu  factories 
inl849-'50,  statedlobe$61,S69,lS4,  thevalueof  thecxpoj-^of  tlomeitic 
OJtton  manufactures  for  the  same  year,  84,704,424,  and  the  balance. 
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$57,134,760:  is  the  value  ol  the  flome^tic  cotton  manufacturer,  made 
in  our  own  cotton-manufii-tunng  establishments,  and  consumi.d  in  the 
United  States. 

The  value  (and  afterwards  the  quantitj)  of  raw  cotton  for  these  re- 
spective portions  of  the  domestic  cottwi  minufd.ctures  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  ascertained  by  a  deduction  of  50  per  caitum  of  the  value 
:  of  the  msmufactures,  for  the  cost  of  manufecture,  wastage,  profits,  &c., 
and  calculating  the  quantity  corresponding  to  such  value,  at  the  price 
for  that  year,  of  fair  "upland"  cotton.  The  correctness  of  this  mode 
will  be  verified,  as  to  the  year  1849-50,  by  reference  to  the  items  in 
the  census  account  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  above  given,  of  the 
value  of  raw  materials  iised,  and  "bales  of  cotton"  used,  and  "value 
of  entire  products,"  and  to  the  expenses  of  manufacture,  as  set  forth  in 
that  statement. 

The  quantity  of  domestic  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
in  foreign  manufactures,  has  been  estimated  by  a  similar  calculation 
with  reference  to  the  "difference"  between  the  importations  into,  and 
exportations  from,  the  United  States,  of  such  foreign  manufactures 
beibre  given.  The  enhanced  value  of  the  foreign  cotton  manufactures 
is  stated  at  100  per  centtim  more  than  the  raw  cotton,  and  includes 
freight,  insurance,  duties,  and  all  other  expenses ;  and  the  cheaper  labor 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  higher  value  of  the  sea-island  cotton, 
generally  used  in  such  manufactures,  and  profits,  &c.,  have  also  been 
considered. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  domestic  "raw  cotton"  con- 
atimed  m  the  United  States,  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  manufactures, 
and  in  "  household"  or  "home-made"  articles,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending 
June  1st,  1850,  is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1849—50. 

In  domestic  manufactures — deducting  value  of  those  exported  from 
value  of  entire  manufactures,  and  also  50  per  cent,  for  cost  of  man- 
ufacture, profits,  &c.— about $29,000,000=266,638,000  lbs. 

In  foreign  manufactures,  (from  domes- 
tic cotton,) — deducting  fi-om  imports, 
(120,108,719)  value  of  exports  of 
same,  ($4S7,107)=$19,681,612|  and 
50  per  cent,  for  cost  of  mEmufacture, 
duties,  profits,  &c.,  &c 9,840,800=  87,087,000    " 

In  "household,"  or  "home-made"  man- 
ufactures      7,500,000=  66,372,000    « 


Total  consumption  of  raw  Cotton  in 

the  United  States  in  1849-'50  .  .$46,340,800     410,097,000    " 

The  total  consumption  in  cotton  manufactures  same  time — foreign  and 
domestic — including  "  home-made,"  amounted  to  more  than  $82,000,000, 
upwards  of  three-fourths  of  which  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

■Fractions  are  equalized  in  this  estimate,  and  the  value  stated  at  the 
official  average  valuation  of  all  cotton  for  that  year.    The  cotton,  of 
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■which  the  foreign  manufactures  consumed  in  the  United  States  are 
composed,  being  mostly  "  sea- island,"  its  value  should  perViapsbe  higher; 
but  in  such  ease,  the  values  of  the  other  cotton  ought  to  be  reduded  in 
proportion  to  quantity  and  price,  to  make  the  correct  average.  The 
values  of  "sea-island"  and  "upland"  should  be  kept  separate  in  the 
treasury  accounts. 

The  domestic  consumption,  of  course,  increases  each  successive  year, 
equally  with  the  population,  and  the  discovery  from  time  to  time  of  new 
uses  to  which  cotton  may  be  applied  also  adds  to  the  consumption ;  and 
a  full  crop  increases  it. 

Similar  difficulties  exist  with  respect  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  "  entire  crop"  of  raw  cotton,  in  each  year.  Various 
means  of  estimating  the  entire  crop  are  adopted.  In  one  mode,  the 
Jirsl  item  is  the  quantity  and  value  of  ex^tattons  of  raw  cotton.  The 
quantity  is  furnisned  quite  correctly  for  this  item,  by  the  treasury  returns 
of  exports;  except  that  the  value  is  not  always  accurately  given  in 
them.  The  value  stated  in  the  treasury  returns  of  exports  can,  how- 
ever, generally  be  rectified,  if  erroneous,  by  reference  to  the  general 
"  prices  current"  of  the  same  year,  to  be  found  in  commercial  news- 
papers. The  price  stated  for  lS51-'52  is  8.05  cents ;  and  it  is  conceived 
the  average  is  too  small  according  to  the  commercial  accounts  of  this 
country,  and  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  should  be  at  least  9  cents. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  paper  the  treasuiy  price  is  adhered  to.  The  sec- 
ond item  is  the  quantity  furnished  the  manufactories  of  domestic  cotton. 
To  ascertain  this,  even  approximately,  recourse  can  generally  only  be 
had  to  the  unofficial  statements  of  the  manutacturers,  and  to  commer- 
cial accounts,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  imperfect.  The  third 
item  is  the  quantity  used  in  what  are  generally  called  "  household  "  or 
"home-made"  manufactures,' before  adverted  to.  The  fourth  item  is 
the  quantity  destroyed  byfii"e  or  otherwise,  and  not  received  in  market, 
or  taken  in  the  above  accounts. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  the  "entire  crop"  is  by  estimating  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  for  cotton,  and  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  em{rioyed  in  cultivating  it ;  the  increase  of  such 
arable  land,  and  ol  the  labor  by  emigration  to  the  cotton  States, 
from  other  southern  States ;  and  the  general  yield  of  the  land  com- 
pared with  past  years ;  all  derived  from  inlell^ence  obtained  by  cor- 
respondence, or  the  public  prints,  and  information  generally  diffused 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  season  with  reference  to  a  fiill  or  a  short  crop, 
injuries  by  drought,  storms,  rains,  caterpillar,  &c.  Of  course  this  last 
mode  is  a  mere  estimate.  The  most  renable  data  is  that  furnished  by 
commercial  and  manufacturing  dealers ;  though  it  has  been  observed 
that  very  often  the  estimates-  eis  to  forthcoming  crops,  by  purchasers, 
ai'e  too  large,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  sell  are  prone  to 
make  them  too  small. 

The  IbUowing  is  an  estimate  of  the  entire  crop  of  1S49~'50,  given 
as  an  example  of  the  first  mode  above  mentioned  of  estimating  such 
crop,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  nearly  coiTect,  The  year  1849-'50  has 
been  selected,  because  the  entire  crop  of  that  year  is  stated  in  the 
"  census  returns ;"  between  which  and  the  estimate  now  given  a  com- 
parison can  be  made. 
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Entire  crop  of  1849~'50. 

Exportalions  of  domestic  raw  cotton. .  .635,382,000  lbs.=$71, 984,000 

Used  for   manufactories  in  the  United 

States 288,658,000    "   =32,607,000 

'^Household"  or  '^home-made"  manufac- 
tures  66,372,000    "   =     7,500,000 

Destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  not 

received  ift  maiket 3,000,000    "  =        339,000 

Entire  crop  of  the  United  States  in 

1849-'g0 993,313,000    "    =112,430,600 

Fractions  are  equalized  in  this  statement,  and  the  vdues  estimated 
according  to  the  treasury  average  valuation,  for  all  cotton,  that  year. 

A  table,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  entire  annual  crop  from  1790,  up 
to  and  including  1852,  is  annexed. 

The  statement  in  the  census  returns  of  the  production  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  is  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850.  The  day 
specified  was  before  the  crop  of  the  season  of  1850  could  have  been 
ascertained.  The  statement  is,  of  course,  of  the  crop  of  the  previous 
season  of  1849,  stated  in  the  treasury  relums  of  "exports,"  Sec,  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  .Tune,  1850.  The  treasury  accounts 
of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1849,  (the 
crop  of  the  season  of  1848,)  state  that  1,026,602,269  pounds  were 
exported,  being  more  than  the  entire  crop  stated  in  the  census  returns ; 
and  the  quantity  escorted  in  1851  (of  the  crop  of  the  season  of  1850) 
was  937,237,089  pounds.  The  crop  of  1849  was  a  very  short  crop. 
It  was  also  actually  less  than  the  crop  of  the  season  of  1839,  of  '43, 
■of  '43,  of  '44,  or  of  '47 ;  though  its  vcUue,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
received  for  it,  was  more  than  that  of  any  previous  crop.  The  exports 
of  the  crop  of  1848  were  391,230,665  pounds  more  than  those  of  the 
crop  of  1849;  and  yet  its  value  was  $5,587,649  less.  The  exports  of 
the  crop  of  the  season  of  1850  were,  as  above  stated,  927,237,089 
pounds,  and  they  were  valued  in  the  treasury  accounts  at  $1 12,315,317 ; 
whilst  the  exports  of  the  crop  of  1851  were  1,093,330,639  pounds — 
being  165,993,550  pounds  more  than  the  crop  of  1850 ;  and  by  the 
treasury  account  they  were  valued  at  $87,965,732,  or  $34,349,585  less 
than  the  exports  of  1850. 

Besides  the  census  returns  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  season  of  1849, 
given  below,  a  statement  from  the  same  returns  is  given  of  the  area  of 
each  State  producing  cotton  for  sale;  the  area  oi  acres  of  improved 
lands  in  each;  and  the  population  of  each;  which  may  be  useful  for 
refrrence  and  comparison. 
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The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
seven-tentbs  of  all  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world.  The  quantity  an- 
nually exported  from  the  United  States  ia  about  eight-tenths  ot'the 
aggregate  of  ail  esjmrted  by  all  countries. 

The  following  estimates,  compiled  Irom  the  best  authorities,  sustain 
these  statements : 

Cotton  Crop  of  the  world,  oflSSl  ;  and  exports  of  all  countries  in  1852. 

United  States. 1,350,000,000  lbs.  .1,093,230,639  lbs.  exported- 

Egypt,  &x; 40,000,000  "  25,000,000   "  " 

Eastlndies 200,000,000"  150,000,000"  " 

Westlndies .,  3,100,000"  3,000,000    "  " 

Demerara,Berbice,&c.  700,000  "  500,000   " 

Bahia,  Macelo,  &c 14,000,000"  11,000,000"  " 

Maranham,  &c 12,000,000  "  9,000,000   "  " 

Pernambuco,    Aracati, 

Ceara,&c 30,000,000"  25,000,000    "  " 

Brazil,  China,  and  all 

other  places 250,000,000  "  40,000,000   "  " 

Total 1,899,800,000   "        1,366,730,639    ".  " 

'  The  first  column  of  the  above  states  all  that  is  estimated  to  be  con- 
sumed, in  the  countries  named,  in  "  household"  manufactures  and  for 
various  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  that  used  in  their  home  cotton  manu- 
factories, and  likewise  all  exported  to  other  countries.  In.the  second 
column  ia  estimated  the  exports  to  contiguous  foreign  countries  for  man- 
ufacture, as  well  as  the  exports  to  Europe,  &c.  In  the  East  Indies 
such  exportations,  to-  contiguous  countries,  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
stated.  An  English  writer,  in  1824,  (Smilher's  History  of  Liverpool, 
p.  116,)  says,  with  respect  to  China,  that  cotton  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures are  "  estimated  to  employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  nearly  Kiwe- 
tenths  of  the  immense  population  6f  that  country.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  what  is  made  is  used  for  internal  consumption,  particularly  the 
very  finest  and  most  costly  fabrics.  Nankeens  and  chintzes  form  the 
principal  articles  of  their  exportations." 

This  estimate,  it  is  believed,  overrates  the  number  of  persons  so  em- 
ployed. Oiie-tenth  of  the  360,000,000  there  may  be  so  employed,  but 
not  more.  The  United  Slates  exported,  in  1852,  upwards  of  $2,200^000 
of  domestic  cotton  manufattures  (coarse  white  muslins)  to  China.  We 
formerly  procured  some  nankeens  fiom  China;  but  our  imports  of  cot- 
ton goods  from  thence  are  now  comparatively  nothing.  The  above 
estimate  as  to  the  crop  in  China  is  doubtless  too  small,  but  the  produc- 
tion there  is  decreasing. 

There  is  not  now  aii}'  serious  cause  for  apprehension  by  the  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  or  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States,  of 
successful  competition  with  the  southern  States  of  this  confederacy,  by 
any  other  country,  in  the  production  of  cotton. 

From  the  day  our  independence  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain, 
till  within  a  few  years  past,  her  leading  statesnaeij,  with  but  few  ex- 
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ceptions,  usee!  eveiy  eftbrt  and  devoted  every  faculty  and  power  to 
diminish  and  prevent  ail  necessity  ibr  dependence,  in  any  degree,  by  her 
capitalists,  (having  large  and  increasing  investments  in  manufactures 
and  commerce)  upon  any  of  the  jrroducts  of  the  United  States.  The 
younger  Pitt — the  most  enlightened  and  sagacious,  and  therefore  the 
most  liberal  statesman  Great  Britain  has  had  in,  her  councils  within  a 
century  past,  did  not  approve  such  policy  towards  us;  but  he  was 
overruled.  In  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  as  originally  agreed  to  by  the 
negotiators,  it  was  attempted,  by  different  provisions,  to  restrict  us  in 
the  exportation  to  any  part  of  the  world,  even  in  our  own  vessels,  of  our 
own  raw  cotton!  Our  negotiator,  it  seems,  did  not  appreciate  the 
future  importance  and  value  of  this  product  to  his  own  country,  which 
had  then  irecenliy  embarked  in  its  cultivation.  British  sagacity,  how- 
ever, not  only  foresaw  it,  but  sought  to  stifle  the  enterprise  in  its  mfancy. 
These  provisions  were  of  course  expunged  from  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  before  that  body  would  "advise  and  consent"  to  its  "rati- 
fication." If  the  liberal  and  wise  counsels  of  Mr.  Pilt  had  been  adopted 
and  adhered  to  by  Great  Britain,  she  would  have  advanced  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  in  aU  the  true  elements  of  strength,  and  power, 
and  greatness,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  she  has  since  1783;  and 
it  would  not  have  been  any  detriment  to  her  that  the  consuitimation  of 
the  certain  destiny  of  this  country  would  thereby  have  been  accele- 
rated- We  should  not,  as  in  former  times,  before  the  war  of  1812, 
have  had  our  commerce  injured  fay  open  spoliations.  That  war  would  not 
have  occurred.  We  should  not  have  had,  before  and  since  the  weu". 
our  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  fettered  and  crippled  by  her 
iUiberal  restrictions  and  regulations  Oh  the  one  hand,  and  by  our  coun- 
tervEtiling  legislation  on  the  other.  Until  within  a  few  years  past, 
Great  Britain  has  not  relaxed  her  illiberal  and  selfish  policy ;  and  the 
cotton  interests  of  the  United  States  have  seemed  to  be  especial  objects 
of  her  unceasing  hostility.*  She  has  used  every  exertion,  and  availed 
herself  of  every  means  she  possessed,  to  create  competition  and  rivals 
to  the  southern  Sta.les  of  this  confederacy  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  to  relieve  herself  from  any  dependence  upon  those  States  for  the 
means  of  employment  for  her  working  classes,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  and  in  auxiliary  avocations.  She  experimented  in  its  cultivation, 
at  great  cost  in  her  West  Lidia  colonies,  with  the  advantage  of  slave 
labor,  until  she  abolished  the  institutionof"  domestic  servitude"  in  those 
colonies,  as  to  those  who  had  been  held  eis  "  slaves."  She  then  tried 
"apprentice"  labor,  with  still  more  unfavorable  success.  She  tried  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  eveiy  one  of  her  numerous  possessions  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  the  climate  and  soil  allowed  any 
expectation  of  a  favorable  result.  She  encouraged  its  cultivation  in 
diflerent  countries,  not  poUticatly  connected  with  her.  Every  kind  of 
labor  has  been  employed  in  these  experiments :  free  labor ;  Irish,  Scotch, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  African;   colonists,    apprentices,  coolies,  Chinese, 

"  A  member  of  tho  Englidi  Parliament — Bk-LoTd-Chancellor  Brougham,  who  was  coHMd- 
ered  somewhat  famous — ia  a  speech  respecting  oar  cotMn  manu&ctorios,  Boon  after  the  war 
which  uododin  1815,  said;  "It  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  iii'st  osportiition, 
in  order,  by  the  glvl,  t«  stifle,  in  tiie  cra^,  those  rising  maiinfacCiires  in  the  United  States 
wMeh  the  war  iiSi  forced  into  ezlstened,  contrary  to  tlte  natural  [:ouTse  of  things." 
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convicts,  and  slaves;  Cliristians  and  Pagans,  civilized  and  savage.  Of 
her  efforts  to  induce  its  cultivation  elsewhere  than  in  this  country,  we 
bad  no  right  to  complain.  But  of  her  illiberEd  restrictions  and  wrongs 
done  to  us,  we  liadj  and  they  engendered  no  little  ill  feeling  towards 
her  in  this  country.  Her  statesmen,  since  the  war  of  1812,  have  urged 
injustfficationofher  courses,  that  they  were  to  "counteract"  the  meas- 
ures of  the  United, States,  at  different  times,  af^ting  her  commerce 
and  manufactures  unfavorably.  ^  The  conduct  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has,  however,  from  the  outset,  aJways  been  solely  defen- 
sive and  countervailing-  We  have  not  been  in  any  instance  the  first 
to  adopt  illiberal  and  injurious  measures.  We  have  been  constrained 
in  past  times  to  enact  and  enforce  laws,  necessary  in  proper  self- 
defence,  against  her  illiberaHty,  not  only,  antecedent  to  the  war,  but 
since.  That  different  relations  were  created  by  measures  adopted 
under  the  adcninistratioii  of  that  profound  and  able  statesman,  Mr. 
Peel,  and  that  they  now  exist  between  the  two  countries,  is  because 
Great  Britain  felt  that  every  attempt  to  embarrass,  or  fetter,  or  re- 
strain, or  otherwise  injure  the  trade  and  coinmerce  of  this  country, 
would  certainly  recoil  upon  herself.  The  futility  of  warring  against  the 
hatural  laws  governing  ti-ade  and  commerce,  and  against  advantages 
given  by  the  superior  adaptation  of  chinate  and  soil,  and  experienced 
anrl  effective  (because  united)  labor  for  the  production  of  an  article  like 
cotton,  and  the  folly  and  presumplion  of"  any  nation  striving  to  establish 
for  itself  an  exclusive  and  selfish  monopoly  or  control  of  all  things,  is 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  formercourse  of  the  British  people  towards 
us.  It  is,  pf'rhaps,  best  for  her  that  her  experiments  in  making  cotton, 
to  "root  the  Yaniiees  out,"  have  so  signally  failed ;  for  the  cotton  crop 
6f  the  United  States  is  the  niain  link  connecting  the  two  countries  com- 
mercially; and  if  it  is  broken,  the  entire  trade  between  them  will  soon 
become  comparatively  valueless  to  botli.l' 

And  the  efforts  to  induce  to  the  production  of  cotton,  to  compete  with 
the  United  Slates,  have  not  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.  France 
attempted  it  in  Algeria ,  without  favorable  success.    It  has  been  tried  by 

,  '  Tfao  foUoTving  haa  beeD  eitraoted  from  an  article,  Tery  abnsiYO  and  denimciatoiy  of  this 
conntiy,  and  its  inatitntiona  and  people  generallj,  contMned  in  a  reoeDt  number  of  "Black- 
wood's (Edinbnrgli)  Magaane."  The  pai'ta  now  iialiosed  betray  the  feelings  and  motives  of 
the  anther: 

"la  tJie  year  1789,  only  one  million  pounds  of  cotton  were  srown  in  tho  United  Stateij 
now,  tJie  praduca  amounts  to  aboat  1,500,000,000  of  pounds!  How  greatastirauiuB  this  has 
prored  to  the  employment  of  alnte  labor,  by  which  it  is  raised,  and  to  (Jie  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  the  siavea  themselves,  can  easily  be  im^giiied.  The  mflaeiice  ef  the  potato  on  the 
Kooial,  moral,  and  induatrisl  character  of  the  Irish  people,  hag  long  been  recognised  amcng  as. 
But  tbe  iiistoiy  of  the  eottoa-plant  shows  how  powerful  a  control  an  obscure  plant  jnay  eser- 
cise,  not  oiiJy  over  lie  sooiMcharaotGrof  apeople,  but  over  tbeir  general  material  prosperity, 
thdrei(eniflij)oiiiieaiji(iwer,  and  thiarrelationa  with  the  world  at  large.  Tliebottoo  sbrub, 
.wiiieh  BBTeiity  years  -ago  was  grown  only  in  gaideos  m  a  ctiiioeity,  yields  now  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  of  osporKible  produce  wJnch.in  the  year  ending  with  June,  1850,  amonnted 
to  seventy-two  millioas  of  doBai's,  of  whiob  from  thirty  to  forty  milUons  were  clear  profit. to 
■  the  ooonti'y.  With  its  increased  growth  bas  sprung  np  that  mercantih  iiicpyi  iBlddi  note  woies 
ita  stripaa  and  »taT3  over  everg  sea;  aad  tliat  foreign  in^^ice  which  hag  pktttd  the  iMemid peate 
— tne  may  say  the  aaiisisteaee — of  millioits  in  etay  txamnfacluri/ng  cotaitry  in  Europe,  icirAin  the 
power  qf.an  oUgimJiy  of  planters,  •  •  *  The  now  and  grpning  cocDsnerce  aoon  gave  birth, 
likewise,  in  tbe  free  States  tbemeolTCs,  to  a  large  T^tercaTttiU,  maitsfaeiuring,  and  numeyed  party, 
vi'mm  si!f4ntercst  Ijas  constantly  inclined  to  support  tko  views  .and  policy  of  the,  sonthern 
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the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  a  superintendent  and  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced slave  laborera  procured  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  but 
the  trial  did  not  succeed  profitably;  It  has  been  tried  in  different 
places,  on  the  extensive  shores  of  ihe  Euxine,  opened  to  the  commerce 
of  Christendom  by  the  cannon  of  the  allies  at  Navarino,in  1837;  it  has 
been  tried  in  Mexico,  in  Central  America,  in  the  different  republics 
of  South  America,  and  in  the  empire  of  Brazil;  it  has  been  tried  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Africa;  and  the  fact  has  been 
fully  and  conclusively  tested  and  established,  that  the  soils,  seasons, 
climate,  and  labor  of  no  countiy  can  successfully  compete  with  those 
of  that  vast  region  of  this  confederacy  which  has  been  appropriately 
styled  the  "Cotton  Zone,"  in  the  raising  of  tMs  product.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  state  that  many  of  the  most  intelligent  cotton  planters  of 
that  region  insist  that  their  now  generally  conceded  superiority  is  not 
so  much  attributable  to  any  radical  difference  of  the  soil  or  dissimilarity 
of  the  chmate  in  that  region,  from  those  of  several  otlier  countries  in' 
like  latitddes,,as  it  is  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  thd  aggregated  and 
combined,  and  cheap,  and  reliable  labor  they  derive  from  ^at  patri- 
archal system  of  domestic  servitude  existing  throughout  the  "Cotton 
Zone,"  and  to  the  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  experience,  and 
skill,  and  energy,  of  the  American  planter;  and  to  the  improved  and. 
constantly  improving  system.^  of  cnltivation  pursued  by  them — the  most 
afHaent  attending  personally  to  his  own  crop. 

-The  "Cptton  Zone"  exteiids  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Rio  del 
Norle,  and  includes  the  States  of  South  CaroHna,  GeorgiEi,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  those  portions  of  the  Slates  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  that  lie  below  35°  north  latitude;  and 
aU  of  the  State  of  Florida  above  the  27th  parallel  of  north  latitude ; 
and  all  of  the  State  of  Texas'  between  the  Guff  of  Mexico  and  the 
34th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  region  described  is  an  area  of 
upwards  ot  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles;  but  large 
portions  are  mountainous,  or  covered  with  water,  and  in  each  State 
more  than  two-thirds,  from  various  other  causes,  it  has  been  estimated, 
is  not  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cotton  advantageously. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  estimated  cotton  crop  of  each  of  the 
States  mentioned  that  produced  raw  cotton .  for  exportation  in  1853; 
the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  each  State;  the  estimated  quantity  m  each  State  of  lands  now  appro- 
priated to  the  growing  of  cotton;  and  the  quantity,  not  in  cultivation 
in  cotton,  but  that  which  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing of  that  product,  when  a  further  supply  is  needed;  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  necessary  to  till  such  lands;  and  the  probably 
attainable  product  of  such  land  and  labor. 
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Estimate  of  crop  in  1852,  and  of  crop  Cotton  Zone  may  p 
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20,000 

160,000 

6,000,000 

750, 000 

3,000,000 
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100  OOl 

95,001 

200,  OIX 

10,000,001 

1,250,001 

5,000,000 

100  (HJC 

25,00[ 

200, 00( 

3,000,00( 

375, 00( 

1,500,000 

I    LiMuna 

.iOO  00[ 

50,00( 

400,  00( 

3,000,001 

375, 00( 

iLun  R.ei 

921]  00[ 

55,00( 

440,0fl( 

2,000,00[ 

250, 00( 

1,000,000 

boufli  Carolrai 

310  00[ 

77,50( 

620, 00( 

200,  OOt 

650  OK 

163, 50( 

1,300,  OW 

6,000,00( 

750,  OW 

3,000.008 

740  001 

185, 00( 

1,480,001 

3,000,0«( 

.Alabama 

75tt  000 

:87,500 

1,500,000 

6,000,000 

760,000 

3,000,000 

Total* 

%  150,000 

787,500 

6,300,000 

39,200,000 

4,900,000 

19,600,000 

In  the  above  estimate  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  it  wUl  be  noticed  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  slave 
population  of  the  States  within  the  "  Cotton  Zone"  are  excluded.  Some 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other 
products ;  others  procure  lumber,  or  superintend  mills,  or  are  employed 
on  steamboats ;  some  are  mechanics,  some  domestic  servants ;  and  with 
them  must  be  included  those  of  advanced  age,  or  infirm,  and  the  women 
and  children.  Many  of  these  doubtless  contribute  to  the  cottoii  crop, 
when  living  on  plantations,  but  more  labor  is  abstracted  from  cotton 
in  vmous  ways,  than  ia  given  by  them  to  it.  A  large  number  of 
slaves  living  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  perform  no  agricultural  labor 
whatever.  It  should  also  be  stated,  that  in  portions  of  some  of  the 
States,  upwards  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  labor  in  culti- 
vating cotton  is  performed  by  white  citizens,  who  cultivate  their  small 
crops  themselves.  This  is  i'ull  proof  that "  labor"  is  not  "  degraded  " 
there. 

The  hands  are  estimated  at  an  average  of  four  bales  for  each  hand, 
and  the  land  is  estimated  at  eight  acres  for  each  hantl,  or  300  pounds 
for  each  acre.  '  A  reference  to  the  table,  (ante,  p.  817,)  showing  the  en- 
tire area  in  acres  of  each  of  the  States  within  the  "Cotton  Zone,"  and 
other  States,  and  the  area  of  all  the  "  improved"  lands  in  each  of  said 
States,  and  the  population  of  each  free  State,  is  necessary  for  compari- 
son with  the  above,  and  that  both  may  be  considered  understandingly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "Cotton  Zone"  is,  when  the  necessity  occurs, 
capable  of  sustaining  and  of  employing  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  in 
addition  to  the  slaves  now  there,  a  much  greater  number  than  the  entire 
slave  population  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Missouri,  K.en- 
■  tucky,  and  North  Carolina,  or  the  probable  increase  for  a  long  time, 

The  present  free  colored  population  and  slave  population  of  those 
States,  and  of  those  in  the  "Cotton  Zone,"  is  estimated  as  follows: 
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Maryland , 

Virginia 

Missoiiri 

Kentucky , 

North  Carolina 

Total 

Florida 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Georgia , 

Alabama T , 

Total  aggregate 


74,077 
53,829 


9,736 
27,196 


90,368 
472,538 

87,423 
210,981 
288,412 


167,382 

1,149,711 

925 

39,309 

331 

58,161 

589 

46,982 

17,537 

244,786 

6,371 

239,461 

8,900 

384,984 

899 

309,898 

2,R80 

381,681 

2,272 

342.892 

These,  five  first  named  States  are  the  sources  iirom  wliich  the  "Cot- 
ton Zone"  derives  additional  colored  agricultural  labor  by  emigration. 
If  the  demand  for  "raw  cotton,"  or,  after  its  manufacture,  for  exportation, 
should  increase,  as  some  intelligent  persons  anticipate  will  ere  long  be 
the  case,  upon  the  extension  of  our  commerce  to  the  Pacific,  to  China, 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  Asiatic  seas  generally,  and  to  our  southern 
sister  American  repubhcs,  the  lighter  labor  required  of  those  engaged  in 
cultivating  cotton,  and  its  constant  concomitant  "Indian  corn,"  in  com- 
parison with  that  necessEiry  in  the  growing  of  tobacco,  hemp,  rice,  and 
other  crops — the  decreased  cost  of  the  support  of  the  labor  employed  in 
cultivating  cotton  in  the  "  Cotton  Zone,"  and  particularly  in  the  southern 

Ertions — the  he'althfulness  of  such  occupation — the  cheapness  of  the 
ids — the  equal,  if  not  greater,  certainty  of  the  crop — the  certain  mar- 
ket it  always  finds,  emd  the  greater  profit  derived  from  its  cultivation — are 
causes  combining  to  induce  large  emigration  from  the  five  States  above 
mentioned,  within  the  next  few  years,  to  the  southern  portions  of  the 
*'  Cotton  Zone."  Though  the  cotton  crop  will  thereby  necessarily  be 
greatly  augmented,  it  will  not  recede;  for  the  labor  once  removet', 
and  the  lauds  settled,  Jt  wiU  remain  upon  them,  and  the  crops  will  in- 
crease so  long  as  the  demand  justifies  such  increase.  In  process  of 
time  the  annual  product  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  can  be  aug- 
mented to  six  times  its  present  yield,  and  it  will  not  be  more  astonish- 
ing than  its  augmentation  since  1790.  And  on  this  point  it  should  be 
(^served,  that  when  the  cultivation  becomes  more  extended,  and  to  all 
sections  of  the  "  Cotton  Zone,"  covering  more  than  eight  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  more  than  eighteen  degrees  of  longitude,  the  probability  is 
lessened  of  any  untoward  season,  or  other  casualty,  aflfecUng  the  ag- 
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grcgate  crop  injuriously,  and  consequently  the  average  supply,  and  the 
prices,  will  become  more  regular  and  uniform. 

The  following  table  of  all  the  exportations  from  the  United  States 
since  1789,  up  to  and  including  1852,  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 


ETportatiom  (specie,  S,c.,  included)  from  the 

Viiited  States 

since  1790. 

\ 

Total. 

Doiiiosfic. 

Foreign. 

1  91    91  ana  * 

859,870,295 

$57,166,(100 

,     $9,804,295 

1713    94  aaa  J- 

107,195,27? 

90,000,000 

17,125,277 

1706   V  aud  J8 

185; 441, 400 

99,141,400 

86,300,000 

1779  1800  and  1 

843,753,227 

112,456,629 

131.296,598 

1812    3  and  4 

305,9^,267 

120,381,627 

85,600,640 

1805    b  and 

305,446,134 

133,340,321 

173,105,813 

1H08  (embagft) 

22,430,960 

,  9,433,546 

12,997,414 

lh09    If    ml  11 

180,278,036 

119,066,490 

61,211,616 

1S13    13  and  14  (wa  > 

73,310,674 

61,822,533 

11,488,141 

V^Vy    16  an  I  17 

222,149,704 

179,069,799 

43,079,975 

l-il8   19  and  30 

333,135,333 

176,514,915 

56,600,408 

W\    "3  a  d  33 

211,333,799 

140,701,487 

71,1^,312. 

1834   35  anl    6 

263,117,367 

170,649,955 

62,467,412 

1S27  ^  and -29 

226, 948 '184 

165,291,553 

61,^,631 

l'J30    31  and  3" 

242,337,034 

183,876,556 

58,4&1,478 

iao3   34  and  35 

316,170,983 

952,530,943 

63,640,041 

IH3(     3    and  38 

a54,569,032 

298,514,915 

56,054,117 

IK^    40  and  41 

374,966,165 

323,819,947 

51,153,918 

1642   43  and  44 

300,238,060 

270,478,958 

29,759,102 

1645    4U  and  47 

386,783,744 

352,079,133 

-34,704,'6U 

1640    4^  -md    0 

451,685,671 

402,513.683 

49,179,988 

li  1 

218, 388,  Oil 

196,689,-718 

2!. 698, 293 

10 

209,641,625 

197,604,589 

12,037,043 

From  the  foregoing  tables,  and  others  contained  in  this  paper,  or  an- 
nexed ■liereto  it  appears  that  cotton  and' domestic  manufactures  now 
constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  exports  of  the  United.  States  of 
agricultural  products  and  domestic  manufactures  thereof  They  con- 
stitute more  tSian  two-fifths  of  the  fotal  exportations  of  all  kinds,  in-, 
eluding  "products  of  the  sea,"  "products  of  the  forest,"  as  well  as  the 
"products  of  agriculture"  and  "manufactures,"  "bulKon  and  specie," 
&c.  The  statements  from  the  treasury  books  show,  with  reference  to 
"  eJ^ortatioji,"  how  far  behindcotton  every  other  agricultural  product 
is,  as  to  its  increase,  beyond  the.  necessary  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  since  cotton  has  been  cultivated  for  the  foreign  mEirket.  Gen- 
erally a  country  does  not  export  any  but  its  surpliis  productions.  Vast 
as  the  increase  of  some  of  our  other  agricultural  products  besides  cot- 
tonhas  been,  such  increase  has,  in  but  few  seasons,  exceeded  the  in- 
creased wants  of  our  population,  constantly  and  rapidly  augmenting 
by  emigration. 

It  is  important,  in  connexion  with  the  tables  hereinbefore  given,  to 
notice  the  importations  and  exp(*rtations  of  bullion  and  specie.  The 
following  is  a  statement  thereof  since  1831 : 
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Bullion  and  coin  imported  and  exported  since  1S21. 


Years. 

Value  of  im- 

Difference. 

Vfiiuo  of  e\- 
poit- 

DiHeicnce. 

S16,  5^,  6Si 
21,411,566 
23,044,483 
21,369,413 
38,113,447 
41,664,411 
19,466,623 
32,337,780 
31,969,363 
17,640,356 
5,453,981 
5,503,544 

$27,66]  396 
20,516,140 
21,188,376 
16,850,044 
11,166,234 
13,808,631 
27,223,089 
11, 7a-,  544 
14,419.502 
3«, 769, 263 
39,465,753 
42,674,135. 

$&q5,436 
l,86d,107 
4,519,369 
26,947,313 
27,855,780 

7,701,467 

3*1,449,236 
17,549,761 

J  345, '46,  and '47 

"ii;  129, 006 
34,011,771 
37,170,591 

ARgreKate 

274,407,398 

100,078,392 

265,5-39,935 

91,201,429 

It  is  not  within  the  proper  range  of  this  paper  to  comment  upon 
any  of  the  diifeient  ojjinions  entertained  with  respect  to  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  fluctuations  exhibited  in  the  above  statement,  and  in  the 
detailed  table  annexed  hereto  of  these  imports  and  exports.  Some  po- 
litical economists  contend  that  what  is  called -the  "balance  of  trade" 
being  in  favor  of  or  against  theUnited  States,  as  shown  by  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  bullion  and  specie,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
prosperous  or  unprosperous  condition  of  our  trade  and  commerce.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  insist  that  such  importation  or  exportation  is  no 
true  test  on  either  side ;  and  that  when  any  country  has  a  surplus  of 
bullion  and  specie,  it  is  best  to  export  a  portion  of  the  redundant  sup- 
ply; and  that  then  those  articles,  besides  fulfilling  their  proper  func-. 
tions  of  being  the  media  and  regulators  and  equalizers  of  trade  and 
commerce,  become  themselves  legitimate  subjects  of  trade  and  com- 
merce like  other  products;  and  that  this  inile  especiaUy  applies  to  a 
country  prodjtcing  the  precious  metals. 

The  sole  object,  however,  of  the  reference  now  made  to  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  bullion  and  specie  is  to  notice  the  feet,  equally 
forcible  as  respects  both  of  these  theories,  that  but  for  exportations  of 
raw  cotton,  according  to  the  treasury  statistics,  more  than  forty-eight 
millions  of  bullion  and  specie  would  have  been  required  annually,  since 
1S21,  to  have  been  exported  (in  addition  to  all  that,  was  exported)  to 
meet  the  balances  of  trade  against  us  that  would  have  existed  but  for 
those  exportations  of  raw  cotton.  It  is  true  the  treasury  accounts  of 
exports  are  not  safe  criteria  as  to  values,  they  being  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  other  countries,  generally  undervalued ;  but  without  the 
exportations  of  cotton  from  the  [Jnited  States,  the  balance-sheet  would 
be  a  sorry  exhibit  of  our  condition  as  a  commercial  people,  and  of 
general  prosperity.  Our  other  exports,  and  especially  of  other  agricul- 
tural products,  are,  when  separately  estimated,  really  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  cotton.  A  table  of  the  exportations  Of  the  principal 
domestic  exports,  since  1821,  is  appended.     The  following  statement' 
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shows  ihe  principal  domestic  exports  in  the  years  1821,  '22,  and  '23, 
and  in  the  years  1850,  '51,  and  '52  : 


Articlea. 

]821,  'aa,  and  '23. 

1850, '51,  and '52. 

Total  Rxports  of  domestic  produce 

$140,701,381 

64,638,063 

18,154,472 

■    4,878,774 

14,363,696 

4,003.337 

2,282,318 

604,106 

1,940,424 

3,894,229 

4,156,078 

9,013,259 

$526,005,614 
872,265,665 

29,201,556 

Rice 

7,973,513 

29.492,044 

15,683,772 

2,628,732 

Fish 

1,391,476 

15,054,113 

51,376,348 

Among  other  articles  not  specified  in  this  statement  there  was  ex- 
ported in  1862  over  $1,200,000  of  oils,  $1,200,000  uf  naval  Stores, 
$500,000  of  pot  and  pearl  ash,  $2,500,000  of  wheat,  $2,100,000  of 
Indian  corn  and  meal,  and  $1,100,000  of  "raw  produce,"  kind  not  stated 
in.  returns. 

The  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other  leading  agricultural  products  of  this  country,  and 
other  principal  articles  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  is  more 
striking  when  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  progress  of  each 
crop,  and  the  others  respectively,  are  considered.  The  augmentation 
of  our  population— the  vast  extension  of  our  territory — the  great  in- 
crease of  the  area  of  our  lands  in  tillage — the  immense  additions  to  our 
agricultural  labor  in  our  nativew  popumtion  and  in  foreign  emigrants — 
have  given  us  con=eiquent  vastly  increased  resources  and  ability  for 
greater  pioduction.  As  before  shown,  however,  the  greater  portions 
of  most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  them,  except  cotton,  are  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  the  exhortations  fi'om  the  United  States  of  many'of  its 
most  important  pioducts  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  our  increase 
of  population,  resources,  and  ability,  Emd  that  the  article  of  raw  cotton 
is  a  signal  exception,  surely  is  some  evidence  of  its  value  and  of  the 
real  position  and  actual  increase  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
cotton  region.  When  it  is  recollected  that  very  little  of  the  additional 
labor  given  hy  foreign  emigration  inures  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  (and  it 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  in  600  of  the  agricultural  emigrants 
go  to.the  cotton  region;)  andwhen  the  extent  of  internal  improvements  in 
the  States  where  cotton  is  not  grown,  to  transport  their  produce  to  market, 
is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  advancement  of"  the  cotton  region 
is  solely  the  result  of  steady  industry,  regulated  by  the  inteilrgence  to 
mate  it  advantageous.     The  increased  labor  of  that  region  has  been 
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almost  exclusively  derived  from  those  contiguous  States  that  do  »w>t 
cultivate  cotton.  The  disparity  between  the  increase  of  cotton  and 
that  of  other  agricultural ,  products  appears  much  greater  when  these 
fiicts  are  considered ;  and  the  doctrine  that  labor  advantageously  ap- 
plied, and  not  population  merely,  is  the  true  foundation  of  a  country's 
wealth  and  prosperity,  is  fully  verified. 

The  trcEisury  accounts  before  referred  to  show  that  the  aggregate 
increase  of  our  foreign  importations  of  merchandise  has  not  equalled  our 
increased  exportations  of  raw  cotlon,  and  that  it,  as  before  stated,  has 
most  of  all  other  articles  enabled  us  to  keep  down  the  balance  against  U8 
created  by  such  importations.  And  it  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  the 
increase  of  importations  is  mainly  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  those 
portions  of  the  country  that  do  not  produce  cotton.  The  consumption 
of  imported  merchandise  and  products  in  the  cotton  region  may  be 
greater  than  the  proportion  of"  its  white  population  to  that  of  other  sec- 
tions, but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  much  less,  and  it  is  also  much  less  than 
the  proportion  of  its  whole  population  to  that  of  the  other  States. 

Adding  the  increase  of  the  exvortatiom  of  our  domestic  meinufactures 
of  cotton  to  the  exportations  of  raw  cotton,  the  comparison  between 
it  and  other  agricultural  products  is  still  more  favorable  to  it.  Prior  to 
1896,  such  expoitatiens,  if  any  were  made,  were  not  specified  in  the 
li-easury  returns,  and  all  our  importations  of  cotton  goods  specified  in 
those  returns  arfe  exclusively  those  of  foreign  manufacture  that  bad 
been  imported  hither.  And  the  nearly  total  decrease  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  raw  cotton,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  our  own  product,  and  manufactures  thereof,  should  also 
he  estimated. 

Nor  is  the  supj^y  furnished  from  the  cotton  crop  for  the  numerous 
"household"  or  "home-made"  manufactures  used  in  the  United  States 
an  unimportant  item  constituting  its  value.  The  aggregate  of  the  value 
of  all  these  manufactures  was,  in  1849,  upwards  of  $87,540,000,  and 
it  is  estimated,  as  before  stated,  that  the  cotton  consumed  in  them  is 
worth  annually  upwards  of  $7,600,000.  But  for  our  own  crop,  this 
would  have  to  be  imporled, 

Though  it  is  not  intended  to  express  any  opinion  in  this  paper  upon 
tliepolicy  of  a  protective  tariff",  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  increase  of 
our  domestic  cotton  manufacturing  establishments,  within  a  few  years 
past,  has  well  nigh  been  as  astonishing  as  the  increase  of  the  cotton 
crop,  especially  when  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor  and  low  interest 
for  capital  borrowed,  and  other  advantages  possessed  by  British  and 
European  manufacturers,  are  considered.  Against  such  advanta.ges, 
our  manufecturing  establishments  already  use  about  one-third  of  the_ 
entire  crop  of  raw  cotton  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  war  of 
ISIS,  they  were  of  little  consequence.  They  first  became  of  import-, 
ance  during  that  war.  They  now  supply  more  than  three-fourth  of"  the 
cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Such  supply  for  harm 
consumption  of  our  domestic  cotton  manufactures  exceeded  fifty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  in  1849-'50.  We  exported  in  same  year  upwards 
of  fo'ur  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  our  domestic  cotton 
manufactures  to  foreign  countries ;  and  these  exports  in  1852  amounted 
to  upwai-ds  of  seven  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Ow  im- 
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poitations  of  foreign  cotton  manufactm-es  in  1 852  were  $19,689,496, 
and  ofthis  we  exportetU991,784,cori3iin]ingthe  balance  of  $18,697,712. 
It  will  be  noticed  tlia,tonrexportations  of  domestic  cotton  manuiactures 
are  over  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  foreign  cotton  manufactures  con- 
sumed ih  the  United  States.  Deducted  from  the  same  consumption,  it 
leaves  only  $11,025,561  as  a  balance  of  the  foreign  manuiactures  so 
consumed. 

We  now  pay  annually  out  of  the  avails  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  about  $10,000,000  to  those  counliies  for  manufac- 
turing for  us  that  portion  of  our  raw  cotton  which  is  first  exported 
ihither,  and  the  manufactures  thereof  then  imported  into  the  United 
States;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  purchasers  of  «tw-iAJr(?s  of  our 
entire  crop,  and  most  of  the  articles  they  send  us  could  not  be  manufac- 
tured here  at  the  same  cost  to  the  consumer;  and  the  cotton  producers 
insist  that  the  foreign  niarket  is  the  most  valuable  to  them,  and  that  they 
have  the  right  to  sell  their  crops  where  and  to  whom  they  choose,  and 
to  employ  and  pay  whomsoever  it  pleases  them  to  manufacture  it.  Our 
domestic  cotton  manufactures  are,  however,  destined  to  increase  still 
more.  Everything  indicates  that  an  immense  commerce  will  ere  long 
arise  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  through  it  to  China,  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  Asiatic  seas  generallyi  The  commercial  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  about  to  embark  in  a  struggle  for  the  control  of  that  commerce, 
which  may  perhaps  continue  through  the  present  decade.  But  tlie  su- 
periority of  position,  the  greater  diversity  of  the  productions  of  the  United 
btates,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  and  navigators,  will  insure 
the  supremacy  to  us.  The  domestic  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  may,  it  is  believed,  rely  upon  immensely  increased  markets  for 
the  goods  they  now  manufacture  oeing  afforded  by  ihfe  commerce  thus 
opened.  The  amount  necessary  to  supply  these  new  markets,  it  has 
been  anticipated  by  some,  will  require,  in  a  few  years,  cotton  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  present  "entire  crop"  of  "upland"  cotton  of  the  United 
States.  The  superior  feciiities  for  such  commerce  which  our  merchants 
will  possess  with  respect  as  well  to  the  outward  as  to  the  return  trade, 
will  enable  them  to  sellout  domestic  cotton  manuiactures  in  those  mar- 
kets more  advantageously  than  any  other  country  can  sell  the  same  kind 
of  goods.  The  official  statistical  tables  show  that  the  domestic  cotton 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  have  not  only  increased  in  propor- 
tion beyond  the  increase  of  our  aggregate  population,  and  in  a  propor- 
tion beyond  any  other  prominent  article  of  manufactures,  but,  m  fact, 
such  increase  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  United  Slates  since 
1826,  with  reference  to  exporlatims,  exceeds  in  value  the  aggregate  of 
the  increase  of  all  our  other  domestic  manufactures  added  together! 

A  gentleman  holding  a  high  position  in  the  legislative  department 
of  the  federal  government,  and  whose  intelhgence  on  this  subject  is 
not  surpassed  by  any,  estimates  that  in  1858  the  capital  invested  in 
cotton  manufactories  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  $80,000,000 ;  that 
the  value  of  the  annual  products  of  such  manufactories  is  at  least 
S70,000,000;  that  as  many  as  100,000  male  and  female  laborers  are 
employed  in  such  manufactories;  and  that  quite  700,000  bales,  or 
315,000,000  pounds,  of  cotton,  worth  at  least  $35,000,000  will  be  spun 
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Bnd  sold  as  thread  and  yarn,  or  wove  into  muslin  and  other  manufac- 
tures, in  this  yeEir — 1852. 

With  reference  to  our  foreign  commerce  especially,  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  and  domestic  cotton  manu- 
factures, in  lieu  of  articles  that  must  have  swelled  our  importations  still 
more  than  has  been  the  case,  is  an  imporlant  consideration.  But  for 
our  cotton,  until  our  domestic  products  of  wool,  of  silk,  and  of  flax,  had 
become  sufficient  for  our  necessities,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
rely  on  foreign  countries.  Cotton  and  its  majiufactures  have  decreased 
the  demand  for  the  othgr  articles.  In  this  respect  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  should  be  regarded  by  those  who  deprecate  an  excess 
of  importations  over  exportations  as  injurious  to  a  country,  as  having 
been  greatly  beneficial  to  our  foreign  commerce,  inasmuc!)  as  it  has 
lessened  the  importations  by  us  of  the  other  articles  mentioned. 

If  the  exportations  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  should, 
contravy  to  general  anticipation,  decrease  from  any  cause,  unless  its 
place,  as  an  article  of  Asportation,  could  be  fully  supphed  by  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  exported,  its  cultiva- 
tion and  product  must,  of  necessity,  also  decrease  iii  a  corresponding 
degree;  and  the  787,500  of  able  agricultural  laborers,  and  the  6,300,000 
acres  of  arable  land  now  devoted  to  its  production,  would  be  diverted, 

.  by  the  same  necessity,  to  the  production  of  other  articles,  (wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  and  the  like)  and  the  raising  of  stock  for  provisions, 
(beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  &c.)  The  result,  it  can  be  foreseen,  would  be 
the  cheapening  of  those  articles,  and  rendering  their  production  in  the 
present  grain-growing  and  stock-raisuig  States  less  profitable  than  at 

-present,  and  the  agiicolturist  and  stock-raisers  in  these  States  would 
also  then  lose  their  markets  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  besides  having 
to  encounter  competition  from  them  in  other  markets;  and  besides, 
some  of  the  sui-plus  labor  of  the  cotlon-gi'ovving  States  would  then  be 
employed  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits,  now  chiefly  en- 
grossed by  other  States,  fi-om  which  the  supplies  are  now  received  by 
uie  cotton-growers, 

The  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  cotton  have  been 
subjects  of  investigation  and  discussion  among  the  political  econo- 
mists of  the  United  States,  and  others  interested,  but  hitherto  their  in- 
vestigations and  discussions  have  not  resulted  in  much  practical  good. 
Conventions  of  cotton-producers  have  been  held  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  diiierent  theories  advanced  as  to  these  causes,  and  different  reme- 
dies suggested.  Disagreements  as  to  the  causes  of  these  fluctuations 
have  produced  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedies  and  prevent- 
ives ;  and  consequently,  heretofore,  no  measures  of  a  practical  character 
have  been  adopted,  in  some  instances  the  causes  are  widely  different 
from  those  producing  similax  effects  as  to  other  products.  Doubdess, 
the  extent  of  the  crop  has,  ordinarily,  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
price ;  and  yet,  whilst  the  crop  of  1S50,  the  exporcatwns  alone  of  which 
were  927,337,089  pounds,  which  at  13.11  cents,  brought $112,315,317, 
the  short  crop  of  lS4S,the  exportations  of  which  were  but  635,383,604 
pounds,  brought  11.31  cents,  or  $71,984,616;  and  the  crop  of  1848, 
the  exportations  of  which  were  1 ,026,642,269  pounds,  brought  6.5 
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cents,  or  $66,396,967;  and  repeated  m^tance'- willbe  found  in  the  in- 
nexecl  tables,  where  large  crops  have  brought  large  pnce«,  and  lahnrt 
crops  sh(Ht  prices.  The  extent  of  the  ciop  cannot,  thereiore,  in  all 
cases  be  regarded  as  governing  the  pi  ices.  The  prices  of  freights  have 
some  influence.  Much  more  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  cotton  manufactories — the  general  depiession  or  pros- 
perity ,of  trade,  commerce  and  navigation,  and  the  state  of  the  money 
market.  The  raanufcicmrers  at  home  and  abroad  ha\e  to  lesoit  to  ex- 
tensive credits  to  caiTy  on  their  woiLs,  even  to  purchase  the  raw  cot- 
ton; and  the  scarcity  of  money  is  certain  to  cause  a  corresponding 
depression  in  the  price  of  cotton.  But  the  primary  and  chief  cause  of 
these  fluctuations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  very  often,  so  soon  as 
raw  cotton  leaves  the  possession  of  the  planter,  whether  it  is  purchased 
from  him  or  not,  it  becomes  the  stake  for  the  most  hazardous  gambling 
among  tho.se  who  should  be  styled  commercial  speculators  and  gam- 
blers, rather  than  merchants.  When  it  is  seen  that  a  rise  of  cotton  of  one 
cent  per  pound  creates  a  difference  in  the  value  of  that  exported  frotn 
the  United  States  alone,  of  fere  millions  of  dollars,  (and  of  course  a  rise 
of  a  mill,  ono  million,  and  of  a  tenth  of  a  mill,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;)  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  raw  cotton  is  regarded  as  a 
cash  article,  and  used  in  lieu  of  exchange  for  remittances  abroad,  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  teniptations  and  inducements  exist  to  the 
most  hazardous  speculations  in  that  article,  by  thosei  who  imagine  they 
foresee  an  advance  in  ils  price,  and  who,  so  soon  as  they  purchase, 
exert  themselves  to  effect  the  result  they  desire.  The  establishment  of 
"Planters'  Union,  Depots"  at  the  chief  shipping  ports  in  the.  South,  for 
the  storing  of  cotton  for  sale,  and  also  simitar  depots  at  or  near  the  chief 
Atlantic  cities,  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for,  and  prevention  of, 
the  evils  complained  of.  And  the  establishment  of  similar  depots  at 
different  points  in  Continental  Europe  has  also  (since  recent  occurrences 
in  Great  Britain,  indicating  a  revival  of  the  ancient  hostility  to  the  cotton 
interest  of  the  United  States)  been  suggested.  Doubtless,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  "  Continental  Depots"  would  open  new,  as  well  as  ex- 
tend ihe  existing  markets  for  our  raw  cotton,  among  the  continental  man- 
ufacturers ;  and  it  would  greatly  encourage  and  promote  the  latter,  and 
cause  them  to  become  formidable  competitors  and  rivals  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  some  practical  meas- 
ures of  the  kind  will  be  adopted.  Direct  trade  between  southern  ports 
and  Europe,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  cotton  exported  thither,  has  oeen 
looked  to  as  hkely  to  relieve  the  planting  interest  from  the  effects  of  the 
fluctuations  as  to  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  it  from  the  ex- 
orbitant and  onerous  charges  it  is  at  present  subject  to,  by  shipments  to 
Eastern  Atlantic  ports  before  shipment  to  Europe ;  but  it  is  strongly 
doubted  whether  the  result  of  such  change,  without  further  preventives, 
would  not  be  merely  another  illustration  of  the  old  fable  of  the  fox  and 
the  flies.  The  planter  will  always  be  subject  to  similar  exactions  to 
those  now  made ;  and  they  will  be  increased,  till  he  restrains  himself 
from  parting  with  the  plenary  and  personal  control  of  his  crop,  in  any 
way,  except  by  absolute  sale.  He  will  not  be  relieved  whilst  the  pay- 
ment of  advances  on  his  crops,  or  other  raercandle  debts  incurred  on 
their  credit,  constrain  him,  year  after  year,  as  to  the  disposition  of  them. 
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To  be  relieved,  lie  must  become  less  dependent  on  the  slore-teeper,  and 
more  self-dependent ;  and  then  he  can  constrain  the  purchaser  to  come 
to,  his  plantation  to  purchase  his  crop,  and  if  he  is  not  paid  a  fair  price, 
refuse  to  part  with  it,  and  keep  it  in  store  until  he  can  get  such  price- 
When  planters  generally  adopt  and  adhere  to  such  system,  it  will  be 
of  lit-tle  consequence  to  tbem  what  charges  their  crops  are  subjected  to 
after  they  leave  their  hands,  and  they  will  be  unaffected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions occasioned  by  speculations  and  gambhng.  The  foreign  and  do- 
mestic manufacturers  will  also  find  that  it  is  their  interest  to  get  rid  of 
the  intermediate  comriiercial  agencies,  and  expenses,  between  them  and 
the  planter,  and  will  unite  in  die  adoption  of  such  system. 

Appended  hereto  are  tables  of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  1859, 
exports  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures,  same  year ;  exports  of  foreigfi 
cotton  manufactures,  same  yeai';  and  imports  of  cotton  manufectures, 
same  year.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  them.  On  such 
reference,  the  fact  cannot  escape  observation,  that  the  government  of 
ihe  United  States,  by  liberal  and  judicious  (and  judicious  because  lib- 
eral) arrangements  with  the  diflerent  governments  of  this  and  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  by  enabling  these  countries  to  pay  for 
our  domestic  cotton  manufactures  in  their  products,  which  we  do  not 
raise,  may  open  extensive  and  profitable  markets  for  us,  thereby  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  as  well  of  the  manufacturer  as  of  the  producer 
of  cotton.  And  once  open  and  establish  such  market,  the  demand 
would  in  a  few  years,  it  is  anticipated,  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  our 
present  exportaUons.  The  field  of  commerce  before  us,  and  fcr  us,  iu 
these  countries,  and  in  the  Pacific  gnd  East  Indies,  is  unbounded. 

These  facts  fully  demonstrate  not  only  the  futihty  of  all  the  expedi- 
ents that  may  be  adopted  by  foreign  governments  to  supplant  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  this  country,  but  also  the  inefficiency  ana  folly  of  any 
measures  of  restraint  or  coercion  that  may  be  contrived  by  them  to 
"  counteract"  whatever  policy  the  United  States  may  decide  to  adopt, 
at  any  time,  to  sustain  and  maintain  the  great  interests  involved  in  the 
cotton  crop.  If  it  should  become  necessaiT>  the  cotton- growers  of 
this  confederacy  can,  of  themselves,  withitold.  from  any  Ibreign  coun- 
try every  pound  of  cotton ;  and  the  labor  now  employed  in  its  cultiva- 
tion could  be,  in  one  season,  restricted  to  growing  merely  enough  for  our 
own  consumption.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  such  measure  would 
be  ruinous,,  or  even  permanendy  injurious  to  them.  Suchlabor  could 
be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  other  products — in  the  rearing  of 
stock,  and  aiticles  of  subsistence,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  lands ; 
with  little  detriment  that  would  not  be  temporary,  and  with  less 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  them,  than  a  similar  revolution  in  industi-ial 
pursuits  and  productions  would  cause  in  any  other  country.  That  the 
cotton-producers  of  the  United  States  may  rightiiilly  exercise  the  power, 
■which,  by  union  and  concert  of  action,  they  unquestionably  [lossess, 
of  decreasing  or  increasing  the  aggregate  annual  supply,  and  regu- 
lating its  price,  so  as  to  secure  the  receipt  of  its  just  value,  cannot  be 
denied.  Owing  to  the  multiplied  charges  and  expenses  to  which  his 
cotton  is' subjected  before  he  receives  its  proceeds,  the  planter  is  gene- 
rally the  person  who  makes  the  least  profit  from  it.     What  are  be- 
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Heved  to  be  the  most  practical  preventives  have  been  before  alluded  to 
Means  and  ways  of  a-vpidina;  imposition  wilt  suggrst  themselves  to 
the  intelligent  planter,  and  his  example  will  be  followed  by  bis  neigh- 
bors. Ere  long  our  manufactories  will  furnish  us  with  all  of  the  cotton 
goods  we  need,  at  our  own  doors,  and  of  our  own  manufacture,  from 
the  product  we  have  raised.  But  whatever  we  may  determine  to  do, 
no  governmental  policy.of  any  foreign  country,  hostile  to  our  interests — • 
no  combination  ot  such  governments — can  release  or  lessen  the  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  "  Cotton  Zone"  of  the  United  States^  which  all 
who  manufacture  or  use  this  product  are,  and  must  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to,  till  Providence  decrees  the  change  by  means  now  unforeseen 
and  unanticipated. 

Before  1791,  foreign  raw  cotton  was  admitted  in  the  United  States 
duty  free ,;  but,  after  the  first  of  January  of  that  year,  it  paid  a  duty  of 
three  cents  per  pound,  till  the  double  duties  were  imposed  by  the  act  of 
July,  1813.  During  the  war,  and  till  April,  1816,  it  paid  six  cents, 
and  since  that  day  it  has  paid  three  cents,  till,  by  the  act  of  1846,  it 
was  made  free,  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  1791,  recommended  the  "re- 
peal" of  the  duty  as  "indispensable"  for  the  security  of  the  "national 
manufacturers"  of  cotton. 

■  Within  two-thirds  of  a  century,this  product  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  world,  and  an  article 
of  necessity  for  which  no  adequate  substitute  can  readily  be  had.  It  is 
now  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  commerce  existing  between  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  foreign  commerce  of  no  one  nation,  in  wheat,  or 
wheat-Hour,  or  other  cereal  products  for  the  subsistence  of  man — or  in 
beef,  pork,  Or  other  provisions,  even  if  estimated  together — has  ever 
been,  or  is  now,  as  great  iu  value  as  that  of  the  United  States  in 
tlie  article  of  raw  cotlon  produced  in  the  United  States,, and  in  manii.- 
faqtures  therefrom.  The  articles  of  tea,  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  wines, 
sillvs,  and  cofiee,  have  ranked  liigh  on  commercial  lists ;  but  none  of 
them  have  equalled,  in  any  one  counfiy,  the  present  rank  of  American 
cotton  and  its  manufactm^es ;  and  the  aiticles  just  specified  are,  too,  all 
luxuries,  not  absolutely  indispensable  for  subsistence, or  raJment,  and 
tor  all  of  them  substitutes  may  be  found.  In  fact,  if  the  importation  or 
iase  of  every  one  of  these  articles  were  destroyed  or  decreased  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  or  the  equally  arbitrary  decrees  of  fashion  or  cus- 
tom, or  by  other  means,  the  next  generation  would  not  feel  the  depri- 
vation. The  abandonment  of  other  articles  formerly  used  instead  of 
manufactures  of  cotton,  and  the  general  use  of  the  latter,  and  especially 
of  the  ordinary  kinds,  throughout  the  world,  (induced  by  their  cheap- 
ness and  superiority,)  render  them  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  man 
till  something  is  discovered  to  supply  their  place.  For  half  a  century, 
nearly  every  people — of  every  degree  of  civilization,  of  every  class  of 
society,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate — has  adopted  the  use  of  cotton 
manufactures.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  product,  and  so  diversified 
are  the  articles  that  can  be  manufactured  from  it,  that  they  have  tEiken 
the  place  of  many -other  ai'ticles  "widely  different  from  eachother ;  and 
they  ai-e  applied  to  various  and  dissimilar  uses,  in  climates  of  different 
temperature,  and  among  different  races  and  nations,  whose  habits  and 
customs  are  as  unlike  as  their  respective  countries.     The  manufactures 
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wf  ihis  product  in  t!ie  \vorlcl,  now  equal  the  manufactures  of  animal 
wool,  of  flax,  and  of  silk,  ail  combined. 

The  statements  aqw  made  are  of  incontrovertible  facts,  verified  by 
the  official  statistics,  not  only  of  the  government  bf  the  United  States, 
but  of  foreign  governments,  and  by  flie  comtnereial  accounts  of  this 
country  and  of  other  countries.  They  establish,  it  is  believed,  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  opinions  advanced  in  this  paper  as  to  the  paramount 
importance  .of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  to  our 
own  country,  but  to  the  world,  over  every  other  agricultural  pj-oduct 
that  has  been,  now  is,  or  is  likely  to  become,  an  article  of  commerce 
between  nations.  They  certainly  prove  that  it  is  the  chief  element  and 
basis  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  confederacy,  and  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  trade  between  the  States  as  to  the  commerce  of  all  with 
foreign  nations. 

The  statistics  adduced  show  the  following  facts  : 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  its  preparation  for  market  in  the  United 
States,  at  this  time,  employs. upwards  of  800,000  agricultural  laborers. 
As  has  been  stated,  85  per  centum  of  this  number  are  staves ;  and  the 
residue  { 120,000)  are  white  citizens,  who  are'  found  in  every  part  of  the 
cotton  zone,  raising  cotton  by  their  own  labor,  on  their  own  lands — a 
practical  refutation  of  the  slander  that  "labor  is  degraded"  in  that  re- 
gion. These  citizens  and  their  families  are  sustained  in  pait  by  the 
cotton  crop.  A,nd  for  every  two  able-bodied  cotton-field  hands,  it  is 
eslimaled  that  at  least  three  of  inferior  physical  capacity  for  labor  are 
employed  in  raismg  subsistence  or  in  domestic  avocations  on  the  plan- 
tation, or  reside  in  the  cities,  &c.  All  these  are  supported  from  the 
avails  of  the  cotton  crop. 

At  least  $25,000,000  in  value  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  salt,  sugar, 
molasses,  tea,  coffee,  shoes,  blankets,  articles  of  clothing,  and  other 
articles  of  necessity  or  comfort,  is  annually  required  for  sucli  laborers 
and  others  engaged  in  such  production  or  preparation,  or  who  possess 
the  capital  (lands,  slaves,  &c.,)  employed  therein ;  and  of  live  stock, 
agricultural  implements,  machines,  bagging,  rope,  &c.,  chiefly  furnished 
by  the  other  States  oi'  the  confederacy  from  their  own  products  or  man- 
ufactures, or,  through  them,  from  foreign  countries  who  purchase  oiir 
■cotton. 

Cotton  employs  upwards  of  130,000  tons  of  steam  tonnage,  and  at 
least  7,000  persons  engaged  in  steam  navigation  in  its  transportation 
to  southern  shipping  ports.  In  some  sections  it  pays  freights  to  rail- 
roads for  such  transportation.  Its  first  tribute  to  trie  underwriter  is  for 
insurance  against  casualties  in  its  transportation  from  the  interior. 

Cotton  affords  employment  and  profit  to  the  southern  commission  mer- 
chant or  factor,  and  to  the  many  and  various  laborers  engaged  in  cart- 
ing, storing  it,  &c.,  in  the  southern  port ;  and  a  second  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  underwriter  for  insurance  against  fire  whilst  in  store.  The  "  com- 
pressing" and  relading  it  for  shipment  cpastwise  to  eastern  Atlantic 
cities,  or  to  foreign  ports,  and  insurance  against  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
give  additional  employment,  and  cause  additional  charges. 

The  transportation  of  that  portion  of  the  crop ,  sent  along  the  gulf 

coast  to  the  principal  gulf  ports,  or  coastwise  to  eastern  Atlantic  cities, 

employs  upwards  of  1,100,000  tons  of  American  shipping  in  the  gull 
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and  Atlantic  coasting  trade,  and  upwards  of  55,000  American  seamen 
engaged  in  such  trade.  As  no  foreign  vessel  can  participate  in  the 
trade,  the  freights  are  liighly  profitable.  They  Ordinarily  average  fiom 
the  gulf  ports  to  New  York  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  a  .cent  per 
pound  freight.   ■ 

In  the  eastern  Atlantic  cities,  the  wharfinger,  those  who  unlade  the 
vessel,  the  drayman,  the  storekeeper,  the  commission  merchant,  the  cot- 
ton-broker, the  weigher,  the  packers  who  compress  the  bales  by  steam 
power  or  otherwise,  the  laborers,  and  those  who  charge  for  "mendage," 
"cordage,"  &c.,  &c.,  the  iire  insurer,  and  the  shipper,,  the  stevedore, 
and  numei-ous  other  persons  in  those  ports,  find  profitable  avocations 
arising  from  cotton,  whether  destined  for  a  home  or  for  a  foreign 
market. 

If  destined  for  a  home  market,  it  pays  the  expenses  of  relading  for 
shipment  coastwise,  or  of  inland  transportation,  by  railroad  or  other- 
wise, till  it  reaches  the  manufactory.  It  gives  employment  at  this  time 
to  upwards  of  $80,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  such  manufactories. 
It  affords  means  of  subsistence  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  opera- 
tive manufacturing  laborers,  male  and  female,  whose  aggregate  annual 
wages  exceed  seventem  millions  of  dollars.  The  manufactones  consume 
coal,  use  dyestuifs,  employ  machinists  and  other  mechanics,  and  en- 
courage, because  they  aid  to  sustain,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the 
shoemaker,  the  tailo]-,  and  indeed  aU  others  in  their  vicinity  for  whom 
they  create  employment!  Calculating  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
and  all  other  expenses,  estimated  at  $63,000,000  annually,  (including 
raw  cotton  worth  $36,000,000,)  thej'  furnish  manufactures  valued  at 
$70,000,000.  And  there  are,  it  is  befieved,  at  least  25,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  find  profitable  avocations  in  the  receiving  and 
Sale  or  shipment  of  these  domestic  cotton  manufactures,  whether  con- 
sumed at  home  or  abroad. 

More  than  800,000  tons  of  the  navigation  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are  employed  in  carrying  American  cotton 
to  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  upwards  of  40,000  American  seamen 
are  given  employment  in  such  vessels. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  foreign  tonnage  and  seamen  employed  in  car- 
rying American  cotton  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  foreign  countries 
amount  to  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  United  States  so  employed. 
An  amount  of  cotton  not  ^qual  to  the  average  annual  crops  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  united,  is  annually  fiirnished 
by  us,  and  provides  means  oi'  employment  iii  Europe  for  upwards  of 
$300,000,000  of  capital,  invested  in  cotton  manufactories,  and  to  more 
than  3,000,000  persons  of  the  "  working  classes"  and  others,  who 
^efl,  t  .  .  -  . 


,  store,  sell,  transport,  or  manufacture  the  raw  product,  and  to 
many  others,  engaged  in  the  sale  or  shipment  of  the  manufactures, 

And  not  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  uses  of  this  product  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  is,  that  it  affords  to  the  household  of  the  hum- 
blest citizen,  of  every  occupation — to  the  husbandman,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  laborer,  whether  distant  fi-om  the  maits  of  commerce  or  with- 
out the  pecuniary  ability  to  resort  to  them — and  to  the  planters  and 
their  dependents,  the  masters  and  the  servants,  ihc  means  of  supplying 
themselves,  by  their  own  handiwork  in  its  manufacture,  with  numerou's, 
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and  various,  and  inappreciable  comforts,  which,  without  it,  they  would 
5iave  difficulty  in  obtaining.  In  yielding  them  such  comibrts,  it  stimu- 
lates them  to  indnslry  and  frugality;  it  gives  them  contentment;  and  it 
fosters  and  cherishes  that  elevated  spirit  of  independence,  and  that 
■equally  ennobling  feeling  of  self-dependence,  under  favor  of  Providence, 
which  ought  to  be  universal  constituents  of  Amei  ican  character.  Not 
Jess  than  $7,500,000  in  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton-tields  of  the 
Soutli  is  annually  appropriated  to  such  uses. 

Every  interest  throughout  the  land— at  the  north  and  the  south,  in 
the  east  and  west,  in  thp  interior,  and  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  At-, 
lantic  coast— receives  from  it  active  and  material  aid.  It  promotes 
■essenlially  the  agricultural  interests  in  those  States  where  cotton  is  not 
produced.  It  is  the  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  and  other  laboring  classes,  as  well  as  that  of  .the  merchant 
and  manutactm-ej,  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  Everywhere  it 
has  laid,  broad,  and  deep,  and  permanent,  the  foundations  of  thd  wealth 
and  strength  of  the  United  States,  and  of  thfeir  independence  of  foreign 
nations.  More  than  anything  else  has  this  product  made  other  nations, 
even  the  moat  powerful,  dependent  on  the  "United  States  of  Amerr 
ica."  More  than  any  other  article,  na.y,  more  than  all  of  other  agri- 
cultural products  united,  has  cotton  advanced  the  navigating  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  eastern  Atlantic  States,  and  of  tlie  whole 
Union.  It,  more  than  any  other  sgricultuiEd  product,  has  cherished 
and  sustained  those  interests,  not  merely  by  its-direct  contributions,  but 
by  awakening  commerce  in  other  countries,  from  which  they  have  re- 
ceived profitable  employment.  Neither  the  whale-fisheries  nor  thp 
mackerel  and  cod-fisheries  have  been  of  the  same  importance  and  value 
to  those  interests  as  the  annual  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  (since 
the  war  of  1812)  has  been  &r  its  transportation  coastwise,  and  expor- 
tation to  Ibreign  countries.  Like  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
genial  effects  of  this  inestimable  blessing,  which  Providence  hath  .be- 
stowed upon  this  favored  people,  reach  ever^  portion  of  the  land. 
They  extend  to  every  city,  and  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet,  and 
farm-house — to  the  ship,  to  the  steamboat,  to  the  canal-barge,  and  to  tlie 
railroad-  Throughout  the  length  andbreadthof  this  vast  empire,  there 
is  not  a  tenement  in  which  manufactures  of  this  product  are  not  found- 
In  the  sacred  temples,  in  the  halls  of  justice  and  of  legislation,  in  the 
counting-house,  in' the  workshop,  in  the  stately  mansions  of  the, rich 
and  lowdy  dwelfings  of  the  poor,  wheresoever  man  resorts,  may  they  be 
seen.  Cotton  is  found  in  the  silken  tapestries  and  decorations  of  tlie 
■fashionable  parlor,  audit  contributes  more  to  various  ailicles  in  less 
costly  fiirnisned  apartments.  It  is  used  in  the  luxurioiis'  couch  of  the 
affluent,  and  in  the  pallet  of  the  indigent.  Every  trade,  calling,  occu- 
pation, profession,  and  interest — all  classes,  in  all  seasons,  and  at  all 
limes — in  the  United  States,  need  and  use  manufactures  of  cotton,  in 
habiliments  for  the  person  and  otherwise,  in  ways  as  various  as  their 
wants.  The  editor  in  his  gazette,  the  author  in  his  book,  the  lawyer  in 
his  brief,  and  all  in  their  correspondence,  use  paper  made  from  cotton. 
And  not  only  have  cotton  and  manufactures  from  it  entered  into  and 
become  indispensable  to  the  convenience  and  comfprts  of  the  people  ot 
the  United  States — not  only  has  this  boon  from  the  Giver  of  all  good 
to  less  than  a  third  of  the  States  of  the  Union  been  the  pr^^^-^ap^ 
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copious  fountain  from  which  has  Ilowed  the  chief  portion  of  ttic  yasf. 
aggregated  -weaSlh  of  the  confederacy — not  only  has  it,  Jor  at  least 
.forty-seven  years,'done  more  than  all  else  to  enable  us  to  attain  otir 
present  advanced  position  as  a  commercial  people,  equalled  but  by 
one  nation, — ^but,  unless  it  is  liirbidden  by  a  greater  than  earthly  power, 
we  shal!  ere  long,  chi^y  by  the  increase  of  the  cotton  er<rp,  hold  supremacy 
over  her-  The  aggregate  of  our  expiyrtations  of  raw  cotton  since  1821, 
includingthat  year,  is  upwards  of  one  ihmi^andjive  Jiiindred  and  thirty 
nine  milHopa  of  dollars,  according  to  the  Treasury  returns ;  and  whenever 
the  increased  wants  of  foreign  countries  require,  an  increased  supply, 
the  quantity  of  at  least  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  which  hereafter  will  probably  be  produced  annuallj^  for  foreign 
and  home  consumption,  can  be  augmented  to  meet  the  tuU  deipand, 
and  still  further  increased  for  many  successive  years.  We  possess  the 
resouTces  in  land  and  labor  to  supply  the  whole  wotU  ;  and,  after  re- 
taining all  that  is  required  for  our  own  consumption,  it  may  be  aiitici- 
pated  that  hereafter,  whilst  we  are  blessed  with  peace  find  fair  crops 
and  prices,  our  annual  exportat-om  will  not  be  less  in  value  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  With  this  we  can  in  a  few  years  extinguish 
our  foreign  debt,  both  public  and  private,  and  amply  supply  ourselves 
with  all  the  necessaries,  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  othei' 
countries  which  we  do  not  yet  produce  cheaply  or  in  abundance. 

There  are  other  important  results  of  the  cotton  cfop  of  the  United 
States  deserving  notice.  There  is  one  that  must  suggest  and  commend 
itself  to  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  especiaJly  to  the  wise  and 
intelligent  statesman  who  looks  beyond  the  generalaon  in  which  he 
lives,  and  above  the  atmosphere  of  party,  opon  ivljich  comment  is 
omitted  in  this  paper,  lesfthe  restrictions  referred  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph might  be  considered  hy  some  aa  violated. 

But  there  are  two  inRuences  of  tliis  product  (both  moral  and  po- 
■  litical,  .rather  than  pecuniary)  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
first  relates  to  our  own  country  exclusively,  the  second  ,to  its  position  with 
mother  nations. 

The  influence-'Of  the  various  "cotton  interests"  in  every  section  of 
the  confederacy  in  strengthening  the  bonds  and  bands  of  that  fedeitil 
union  of  the  thirty-one  States  which  constitutes  our  strength,  and  gl«-y, 
and  pride — its  .power  in  insuring  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  com- 
pact inviolate,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  enacted  under 
it — that  influence  which  unites  the  promptings  and  also  the  restraints 
of  sdf-interest  with  those  of  patriotism — is  neither  light  nor  transient. 
It  is  potent  and  permanent.  Cogent  and  satisfying  lo  every  true  Amer- 
ican are  its  teachings  that  no  "section"  of  this  confederacy  is  the  rival 
of  any  other  "section,"  except  in  patriotic  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  their  common  country.  Their  natural,  and  rightful,  and  legitimate 
interests  do  not  clash;  and  all  are  best  promoted  by  aiding,  sustaining, 
supporting,  and  cherishing  each  other.  If  any  would  mtuntain  the  false 
doctrine  that  a  "section,"  or  eyen  a  single  State,  may  justly  have  ita 
equality  reduced,  its  rights  and  interests  disregarded  and  broken 
down,  or  that  the  local  interests  of  one  section  may  be  promoted  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  of  inferior  numerical  strength;  and  if,  unre- 
strained by  the  federative  compact,  they  should  attempt  thg  enforcpnaent 
of  such  principles, — when  the  time  comes  for  practical  action,  the  coh- 
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seJvatWc  influences  above  adverted  to,  in  all  sections,  may  be  relied 
upon  foj-  the  administration  of  a  rebuke  which,  though  it  fails  to  coi> 
vince  the  misguided  of  their  error,  will  not,  be  the  lees  withering  in  its 
effects  upon  them,  or  the  less  powi^rful  in  upholding  right  and  in  the 
preservation  of  concord  and  union. 

With  respect  to  foreign  nations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by  means  of 
our  cotton  crop  we  have  contributed  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of 
millions  of  the  people  of  other  lands;  we  have  created  employment  for 
their  manufacturing  laborers ;  we  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  all  the  oppressed  and  impoverished 
wording  classes  of  the  old  countries,  and  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
comfort  and  happiness  more  than  any  otlier  people  within  the  last  half 
century.  And  it  has  not  been  a  theoretic  principle,  a  transcendental 
abstraction,  or  a  Utopian  scheme  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fratern jiy "— 
a  cheat,  like  "Dead-sea  fruits,  that  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips"— ^that 
we  have  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  actual,  practical,  real,  tangible,  sub- 
stantial comforts,  apparent  to  the  corporeal  senses.  And.'still  niore, 
by  it  we  have  been  given  effective  means  of  check  and  restraint,  and,  if 
need  be,  of  coercion  too,  as  to  the  governments  of  those  nations  who 
have  become,  and  must  continue  to  be,  dependent  upon  the  southern 
States  of  this  confederacy  for  the  supply  of  cotton  wherewith  to  provide 
employment  for  millions  of  their  working  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  wherewith  to  obtain  raiment  for  all  classes — idle  and  laboring,  rich 
and  poor.  The  necessity  for  such  supply,  and  the  dependence  upon 
the  United  States  for  it,  is  valuable  surety  for  "the  peace  and  good  be- 
naviour"  of  those  governments  towards  this  country,  and  towards  all 
others,  in  "the  peace  of  Godj"  and  it  is  ajso  some  guaranty  against 
■outi-age  or  oppression  iu  their  own  household. 

The  true  policyoflhis  confederacy,  dictated  alike  by  interest  and  by 
duty,  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  every  other  people.  All 
that  we  enjoy  we  hold  from  the  bounty  of  the  great  Ruler  ot  nations, 
and  to  fulfil  his  allwise  purposes.  Those  who  suppose  our  high  mis- 
sion is  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  precept,  "on  eailn  peace,  good  will 
towards  men,"  are  in  error.  Insults  may  oe  repelled, wrongs  redressed, 
and  justice  executed,  without  violating  this  rule.  Until  the  people  of 
these  confederated  sovereignl:ies  cease  to  deserve  the  blessings  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  the  federal  government  cannot  be  transformed 
into  a  consohdated  military  republic,  which  may,  when  incited  by  lust 
of  conquest,  wield  its  mighty  power  to  ravage,  despoil,  conquer,  or  sub- 
jugate other  nations.  An  illustrious  chief  magistrate  years  since  pro- 
claimed that  "  a  fixed  deteraiination  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to 
other  nations"  was  a  cardinal  rule  in  the  administration  of  the  federsd 
government;  and  he  also  said  that  "with  this  determination  to  give  no 
offence  is  associated  a  resolution,  equEdly  decided,  to  submit  to  none." 
Illiberality,  displays  of  hostility,  and  officious  intermeddlmg  in  our  affairs, 
may  engender  ill  feelings,  and  provoke  to  recrimination  and  retalialioii, 
and  cause  collisions;  but  in  their  career  to  the  consummation  of  the 
high  destiny  awaiting  the  American  people,  if  they  do  not  forfeit  it  by 
misconduct,  they  should  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  just  quoted,  and  to  the 
other  injunction  by  the  same  high  authority — to  "  ask  for  nothing  that 

IB  MOT  CLEAELY  EIGHT,  AND  SUBMIT  TO  NOTHING  THAT  IS  WRONG." 
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Slalemcnt  of  the  value  of  cotton  good^  of  foreign  manufacture  exj>orCed  during 
the  year  cndi?ig  June  30,  185a. 


„™ 

...„„„ 

™. 

Exported  to — 

Printed  & 
colored. 

White  & 
uncolored. 

Another. 

rotalvalue. 

$3,748 

4,S10 

26,344 

12,365 

95 

13,513 

SB,  204 

120,383 

750 

3,176 

370 

196^535 
1,671 
1,003 

4,783 
6,856 

J530 

2,430 
336 

$3,398 
4,435 

England : 

.   $22,570 

736 
S3, 418 

108,711 

3,053 
5,6S6 

812 

15,396 

"im,'m 
1,22a 
1,453 

1,310 

65,093 

786 

3,936 

423 

460 

173 

9,930 
1,699 
7,146 

16,978 

882 

8S2 

4,963 

1,303 

453,374 

401,215 

138il95 
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SpeciJicaUon  of  exports  of  foreign  cotton  manvfactures. 


S 

4 
1 

1 

1 

S 

■i 
1 

"1 

s4 

o 

t 

% 

t 

■i 

g 

■3 

1 

1 

1 

iS 

I 

1 

% 

1 

3379,701 
572,626 

8330,302 

tS,533 
8,817 

24.767 
8,474 
9,412 

S874, 608 
741,883 

81,581,143 

1832 

J , 664, 696 

'  1,206,503 
1.544,231 
1,105,252 

865, 518 

2,617  393 

1B24 

608^063 

331,304 

2,481,977 

1825 

705.339 

"iieisii' 

443,271 

"im.m 

3.404.455 

1^6 

1,(132,381 

682.407 

74,462 

34,862 

336,295 

65, 683 

2,236,090 

1837 

964,904 

495,188 

46,788 

63,413 

330,448 

38.073 

1,838,814 

1838. 

1,403,103 

406,623 

46,736 

324.374 

18,015 

3,242,739 

751,871 

302,435 

4^233 

27,656 

397.033 

43,723 

1,564,940 

1839 

475, 171 

57,104 

58,325 

348.526 

55,310 

1,939,464 

183L 

1,746,442 

973.774 

57,015 

70,354 

237,330 

144,043 

3,228,858 

183!? 

1,094,412 

783.356 

63,775 

29,036 

185,945 

167,573 

2,^3,087 

183? 

1,353,386 

710,193 

45,937 

134,239 

112,718 

149, 155 

2,504,518 

J834 

1,818,578 

788,031 

43,649 

66.403 

105,477 

48,7J6 

2.366,854 

1835 

2,308,636 

1,193.391 

33,994 

^,089 

55,201 

19,526 

3,697,837 

1836 

1,975,156 

666,871 

16,689 

78, 176 

16,456 

12,338 

2,765,676 

1837 

2,183.527 

352,591 

41,360 

86,756 

34,  ^4 

74,310 

2,633,418 

826,111 

246.312 

14,746 

39.768 

25,380 

11,189 

1,153,506 

1839 

945.636 

333.927 

13,916 

34,082 

16,246 

12,458 

1,255.365 

1840 

aiS,553 

183,468 

13,632 

.53,030 

5,630 

9,176 

1,103,489 

1841 

574,503 

127,228 

15,043 

198.906 

4,404 

939,056 

110.069 
.33,993 

4.439 
4.881 

13,129 
3,901 

836,692 

1843* 

26l',  808 

15! 038 

308,616 

24.958 
10,923 
8,482 

404,648 
502,553 

1946 

281 '775 

163,' 599 
357, 1)47 

2)455 
1.780 

44^802 

1846 

290,282 

15,613 

673,303 

1847 

372.817 
640, 919 

83,715 

25,735 

486, 135 

1848 

487,456 
81,690 

"'20ia73 
10, 435 

40^783 

26,742 

1.216.172, 
671,  082 

1849 

424,941 

7,718 

46,308 

1650 

374,559 
440,441 
452,374 

44,724 

22,943 

31, 033 

63,868 

437,107 

1851 

132,030 
401,215 

25,923 

20,546 

59, 010 

677,940 
991.784 

J©2 

138,195 
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nufa^fires  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  Slatuit. 


YealB. 

Printed  and 
colored. 

White. 

Twist,  yaxn. 

JfttukeeuB. 

Not  specified 

Totul.. 

1826 

$53,884 

$821,629 

$11,135 

*8,  903 

^27,574 

$1,138,125- 

IS2? 

45,120 

951,001 

11, 175 

14,  750 

137,368 

1,159,414 

-       76,«I2 

887,628 

13,570 

5,149 

28,873 

l,010,2:Si 

1829 

145,024 

981,  370 

3,849 

127,336 

1,259,457 

61,800 

964,196 

24,741 

1,093 

266,350 

1,  318, 183 

1831 

95,931 

947,932 

17,221 

2,397 

61,fe32 

1,126,313 

1832 

104,870 

1,052,891 

12,6)8 

341 

58,854 

1,229,574 

421,721 

1,802,116 

104,335 

2,(64 

202,291 

2,532,517 

1834 

18d.619 

1,756,136 

88,376 

1,061 

51,802 

2,085,994 

■397,412 

2,355,202 

97,808 

400 

7,859' 

3,858,681 

1836 

256,^5 

1,950,795 

^,705 

or 

14,912 

2,255,734 

549,801 

2,043,115 

61,702 

1,815 

.    175,040 

2,831,473 

252,044 

3,250,130 

168,021 

6,017 

82,543 

3,758,755 

412,661 

2,525,301 

17,465 

1,492 

18, 114 

2,976,033 

1840 

2,925,257 

31,445 

1,200 

192,728 

3,549,607 

1341 

451)1503 
m,040 
358,415 
385,403 
516,213 

2, 324, 839 

43,503 

303,701 

3,122,546 

1842 

2,297,96^ 
2,575,049 
3,208,800 
2, 343, 104 

37.325 

260, 301 

2, 970, 690 

57, 312 

44,  421 

232, 774 

3  223,550 

1844 

170, 156 ' 

2,898,870 

1S45 

14,  379 

■ij74,'63S"' 

280,164 

4,327,939 

1846 

380,649 

1,978,331 

81,813 

848,989 

25.-;,  799 

3,545,481 

■1847 

281, 320 

3,345,903 

108,133 

8,794 

338,375 

4,082,523 

J848 

351, 169 

4,868,559 

170,633 

2,365 

337,479 

5,718,205 

1849 

466,574 

3,955,117 

92,555 

3,203 

415,680 

4,933,129 

1850 

606,631 

3, 774, 407 

17,405 

335,981 

4, 734, 494 

5,571,576 
6,139,391 

625,808 

7,941,205 

1852 

'9261404 

34',  718 

571,638 

7,672,151 

HoTE. — Ptevioas  to  1826  tliB  publisfied  TreasurjEtateraeotsdonot'epccifj  tlieae  exports  aj 
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Values  of  certain  domestic  products  exported,  and  total  valve 


YeorB. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Eieo. 

Flour. 

Tor!;,  hoga, 
lard,  &e. 

Beef,  cattle, 
hides,  &c. 

18S1 

120,157,484 

$5,648,963 

41.494,307 

$4,298,043 

$1,354,116 

$098,  333 

I^ 

34,035,058 

6,323,838 

1,563,492 

5,103,230 

1,357,899 

844,534 

20,445,530 

6,283,673 

1,830,985 

4,963,373 

1,391,323 

739,461 

lSi4 

21,947,401 

4,855,566 

1,8^,983 

5,759,176 

1,489,051 

707,399 

I^S 

36,846,649 

6, 115, 633 

1,^5,245 

4,312,137' 

1,832,679 

930,465 

1836 

25, 035,- 214 

5,347,308 

1,917,445 

4,121,466 

1,892,439 

733,430 

1837 

29,359,g4& 

6,816,146 

2,343,908 

.4,434,881 

1,555,693 

772,636 

33,487.!^ 

5,480,707 

4,283,669 

1,495,830 

719, 901 

26,575,311 

5,185,376 

3,^14,370 

5,600,033. 

1,493,639 

074,955 

1830 

29,674,883 

5,  833, 112 

1,986,834 

6,1^,139 

1,315,345 

717,683 

25,289,4^ 

4,892.388 

3,016,367 

10,461,738 

1,501,644 

839,982 

1833 

31,72t,6e2 

5,999,769 

2.152,361 

4, 974, 121 

1,938,196 

774,087 

30,191,105 

6,755,968 

2,774,418 

5,6^,603 

2,151,588 

955,076 

1834 

49,448,403 

6,^95,305 

2,122,292 

4, 560, 379 

1,796,001 

755,319 

1835 

64,961,303 

8,250,577 

2,210,331 

4,394,777 

1,776,733 

638,761 

71,284,935 

10,058,640 

3,548,750= 

3,572,599 

1,383,344 

699, 166 

1837 

63,240,102 

6,795,047 

2,309,279 

3,&87,269 

1,399,790 

585,146 

61,556,811 

7,393,029 

1,721,819 

3,603,^ 

1,313,340 

523,331 

61,238,983 

9,832,943 

3,460,198 

6,935,170 

1,777,^0 

Jr71,646 

1840 

63,870,307 

9,883,957 

1,943.076 

10,143,615 

1,894,894 

623,373 

1841 

,54,330,3*1 

13,576,703 

2,010,107 

7,759,646 

2,621,537 

904,918 

47,593,464 

9,540,755 

1,907,387 

7,375,356 

3,039,403 

1,313,638 

1843'' 

49, 119, 806 

4,650.979 

1,625,726 

3,763,075 

2, 120, 030 

1,092,949 

1844 

54,063,501 

8,397,255 

2,182,468 

6,759,488 

3,236,479' 

1,850,551 

1845 

51,739,643 

7,469,819 

3,160,456 

5,398,593 

3,991,384 

1,926,809 

1846 

42,767,341 

8,478,270 

3,564,991 

11,668,669 

3,883,884 

2,474,208 

1847 

53,415,848 

7,243,085 

3,605,896 

26, 133, 811 

6,630,842 

2,434,0^ 

1848 

61,993,294 

7,551,133 

2,331,824 

13, 194, 169 

9,003,372 

1,905,341 

1849 

66,396,957 

5,804,207 

2,569,362 

11,280,583 

9,345.8® 

3, 058,- 958 

1850 

71,984,616 

9,951,023 

2,631,557 

7,098,570 

7,550,237 

1,6O5,0U3 

1851 

112,315,317 

9,219,251 

3,170,9^7 

10,534,331 

4,^8,015 

1,689.953 

1853 

87,935,7^ 

10,031,383 

3.471,079 

11,869  143 

3,765,470 

1,500,479 
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^f  doiiiesitc  products  exported,  including  bullion  tZnd  specie^ 
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Buttflr  and 

Skins  and 

Pieh. 

Lumber 

Total  tlomestio 

cheese. 

iars. 

e^Ilovta. 

$190,287 

$766,205 

$973,  591 

$1,513,808 

(2,752,631 

843,671,894 

221,041 

501,302 

915, 838, 

1,307,,670 

3,121,030 

49,874,079 

192,778 

672,917 

1,004,800 

1,335,600 

3,139,598 

47,155,408 

2U4,205 

661,455 

1,136,704 

1,784,586 

4,841,383 

53,649,500 

247,787 

524,692 

1,078,773 

1,717,571 

5,739,797 

66,344,745 

307,765 

583,473 

924;  923 

3,011,694 

5,495,130 

53,055,7U) 

184,049 

441,690 

987,447 

1, 697, 170 

5,536,651 

58,^1,691 

176,354 

626,235 

1,066,663 

1,821,906 

5,548,354 

50,669,669 

l76,S0B 

52^,507 

968,068 

1,680,403 

5,412,320 

55. 700, 193 

142,370 

641,760 

756,67^ 

1,836,014 

5,320,930 

59, 462,  OSS 

364, 79« 

750,938 

929,834 

1,964,195 

5,086,890 

61, 277,  (K? 

290,820 

691, 9(^ 

1,056,731 

2,096,707 

5,050,683 

63,137,470 

258,452 

841,933 

990,390 

2,569,493 

■     6,557,080 

70,317,698 

190,  OTO 

797,844 

863,674 

2,435,314 

6,247,8^ 

81,024,163 

164,808 

759,953 

1,008,534 

3,^3,057 

7,694,073 

101,189,032 

114, 033 

653  662 

967,890 

2,860,691 

6,107,538 

106,916,680 

06,176 

651,008 

769,840 

3,155,990 

7,136,99? 

95,564,414 

143, 191 

636,945 

819,003 

3, 166, 196 

6,397,078 

96,033,831 

127,960 

732,087 

850,533 

3,604,399 

8,335,088 

.    103,533,891 

210,749 

1,237,789 

720,164 

2,926,846 

9,873,462 

113,395,634 

504,815 

993,2ffii 

751,783 

3,576,805 

9,,953,020 

106, 3ffii,  722 

388,185 

598,487 

730,106 

3i  230, 003 

8,410,694 

508,968 

453,869 

497,217 

1,687,809 

6,779,527 

77,703,783 

758,829 

742. 196 

897,015 

3,011,968 

9,579,724 

99,715,967 

878,865 

i;  248, 355 

1,013,OW 

3,099,455 

10,329,701 

99,399,779 

5,063,087 

1,063,009 

930,054 

3,685,276 

10,^5,064 

103, 141, 893 

1,741,770 

747,145 

795,850 

3,807,241 

10,351,364 

150,637,464 

1,361,668 

607,780 

718,797 

5,069,877 

13,786,732 

132,904,131 

1,654.157 

656,228 

513,177 

3,718,033 

11,249,877 

133,666,555 

1,215,463 

852,466 

456,804 

4,751,538 

15,196,451 

■  136,946,913 

1,124,652 

W7,763 

481,661 

5,055,778 

18,136,967 

196,689,718 

779, 391 

798,504 

453,  010 

5,246,797 

18,042,930 

1^,368,984 
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Foreign  cotton  manufactures  imported, 


Y«!ll-8. 

Djednudtolorea, 

White. 

Hosiery,  mita,&c. 

Twist,  yarn,  and 
thread. 

$t,3(>6,407 
5,856,763 
4,899,499 
5,776,210 
7,709,830 
5,056,725 
6.316,543 
6,133,844 
4.404,078 
4,356,675 
10,046,500 
6,355,475 
5,181,647 
6,669,823 
.     10.610,723 
13.103.980 
7,087,^0 
4.217,551 
9,215,000 
3,8S3,GS4 
7,434,727 
6,168,544 
1,739.318 
8,894,919 
8,572,546 
8,755,392 
10,023,418 
13,490.501 
10,388,894 
13,640,291 
14,449,491 
11,553,306 

82:511,405 
9,951,627 
2,636.813  . 
2,354.540 
3,336,208 
2.260,024 
2,584.994 
3.451,316 
8,343,805 
3,487,804 
4,385,175 
2,358,672 
1,181,512 
1,766,482 
2.738,493 
-  3,766,787 
1,611,398 

980, 142 
2,154,931 

S17,  IGl 
1.573.505 
1,285,804 

393,105 
1,670,769 
1,323,451 
1,597,120 
2,630,970 
2,487,256 
1,438,635 
1,773,302 
1,499,044 
2,477,486 

$193,783 
433,309 
314.606 
387.514 
545.915 
404, 870 
439,773 
640,360 
686,997 
387,454 
887,957 

1,035,513 
633,369 
749,356 
906,369 

1,358,608 

1,267,267 
767,856 

1,879,783 
732,073 
980,639 

1,037,631 
307.243 

1.121,460 

1,396.631 

M73;824 
1,383,871 
1,315,783 
1,558,173 

2,152/340 

SI  51, 138 
181,843 
103,859 
140,060 
201,549 
175, 143 
263,772 
344,040 
173, 190 
173.785 
393,414 
316, 123 
343,059 
379.793 
544.473 
655,290 
404,603 
999.114 
779,004 
307,055 
863,130 
457,917 
96,227 
637, 006 
566,769 
656,571 
511, 136 
737, 488 
770,500 
799,156 
980, 839 
887,840 

1839 

1837 

it  fail)-  apetilied  Lu  detail. 
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and  the  total  exported,  consimed,  SjK. 


847 


China  nunkuuns. 

All  others,  Tel- 
net S,  &c. 

Total  importei. 

Total  exported. 

CoHsuiiied  in  tha 
Uuited  States. 

$361,978 

87,589,711 

Jl,  581, 143 

95,008,568 

823,^65 

10,246,907 
8, 554, 877 

1 ,  664, 69S 

8,582.311 

600,700 

3,617,393 

5, 937. 584 

18a; 633 

jia,'™"' 

8, 8%,  757 

9,481,977 

6,413,780 

350,943 

375,771 

12,509,516 

2,404,455 

10, 105. 061 

304,980 

146,292 

8,348,034 

2,226,090 

6,121,944 

256,321 

454,  847 

9,316,153 

1,838,814 

7,477,339 

388,231 

1,038,479 

10,996,270 

2,242,739 

8,753,531 

642, 179 

413,838 

8,362,017 

1,564,940 

6,797,077 

228,233 

239,375 

1,989,464 

5,&ra,862 

114,076 

363,103 

16,090,824 

12,861,365 

120,620 

313,242 

10,399,653 

2,32ai(^ 

8,077,566 

37,001 

293,861 

7,660,449 

2,504,518 

5,155,931 

47,  337 

533,390 

10,145,181 

2,866,854 

7,278,^7 

9,021 

558,507 

15,367,585 

3,697,837 

11,669,748 

28,348 

974,074 

17,876,087 

3, 765,  we 

15,110,411 

35,990 

744,  313 

11,150,841 

2,683,418 

8,467,423 

27, 049 

384,618 

6,599,330 

1,153,506 

5,445,^4 

3,773    ' 

874,691 

14,908,181 

'     1,255,265 

13,652,916 

J,IC3 

513,414 

G,504,48i 

1,  ins,  433 

5,4ft0,305 

2ir 

904,818 

11,757,036 

929,056 

10,827,980 

53 

638, 486 

9,578,515 

836,8*2 

8,741,633 

492, 9U3 

2, 958, 796 

308  616 

3, 650, 180 

1,318,024 

13,641,473 

404,648 

13,236,830 

'1,574,885 

13,863,283 

502,553 

13, 360, 729 

1,313,340 

13,350,625 

673,203 

12,677,432 

853,518 

15,1!K,875 

436, 135 

14,706,740 

],3m,539 

18,431,589 

1,216,172 

17,205,417 

1,943,020 

15,754,841 

571,083 

15, 183, 759 

2, 337, 797 
3, 1J7,  239 

30, 108  719 

437,107 

19,<ai,6]2 

22,164,442 

077,940    • 

21,486,502 

2, 053;  981 

19,689,496 

991,784 

18,697,713 
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Bullion  and  specie  imported  into  and  exported  front  the  Umka  StdteSt 


48,064,890 
3,369,846 
5,097,896 
8, 379, 835 
6,150,765 
6,8811,966 
8,151,] 


7,4f 


,741 


r,  403, 613 
8,156,964 
7,305,945 
5, 907, 504 
7,070,368 
17,911,633 
13, 131, 447 
13,400,881 
10,516(414 
17,747ill6 
5, 595, 176 
8,883,813 
4,988,633 


(10,478,059    . 
10,810,  liiO    . 
6,:J72,967    . 
7,014,653 
8,797,065    , 
4)704,533 
6,0]4,8f~ 
8,243,476   . 
4,  924,  020 
8, 178, 773 
0,014,931    . 
6,656,340 
B,  611, 701 
3,076,758 
6,477,775 
4,334,336 
6,976,2  ' 
3,508,0 
8,776,743   . 
8,417,014 
10,034,3"' 


5,830,45 
4,070,343 
3,777,7^ 


1,121,  a 

6,360,934 
6,651,340 
4,628,793 
5, 453, 981 
6,603,544 


1,*)7,739 
16,841,630 
5,404,648 


465 

"80^799,544    . 
376,215   . 

" '22,'2i3,'556"  . 


$3,413,169 
7,440,334 
1,275,091 


3,181,567 
5,045,699 


274,407,398     .265,529,9 
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.RCE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  STATES  AND  CITIES 

It  has  been  (bought  proper  to  place  on  record,  under  this  head,  a  few 
general  statements  illustrative  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  our 
principal  Atlanlic  ports  with  foreign  countries,  in  a  convenient  Ibrm  for 
comparison  with  the  aggregate  oi'  the  United  States,  the  internal  com- 
merce and  navigation  oi  this  confederacy,  and  "with  that  of  any  or  all 
foreign  couniries^in  the  world-  To  this  end,  some  statements  relating 
to  the  aggregate  commerce,  and  toimage  of  the  United  States  are  also 
appended.  These  statements  are  of  an  entirely  reliable  character,  moat 
of  them  having  been  derived  from  official  sources. 

It  wras  under  contemplation  to  prepare  specific  notices  of  each  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  seaboaixl  for.  this  por- 
tion of  the  report ;  but,  upon  application  being  made  at  the  several 
points  for  the  requisite  statistics,  and  the  discovery  of  the  entire  absence 
of  such  accounts  as  might  form  a  proper  basis  on  which  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  coasting  and  inland  or  domestic  trade  centring  at  the 
several  ports,  it  lisis  been  judged  best  not  to  make  the  attempt, 

The  trade  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans  receives  a  larger 
quota  from  the"  interior  than  any  other  cities  of  the  -seaboard.  This  is 
owmg  to  the  fact  of  their  better  natural  and  artificial  communication 
with  that  region  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rockj'  ridges.  The 
conimunication  of  fherest  of  the  Atlantic  cities  with  the  interior  coun- 
try has  been  chiefly,  hitheito,  with  that  portion  lying  east  and  somh 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  by. means  of  railways  and  navigable  rivers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest,  foreign  trade  is  enjoyed  by  New 
York — the  next  in  value  of  importations  being  Boston ;  and  in  value 
o!  exportations,  New  Orleans.  The  foreign  exports  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  arc  made  up  principally  of  domestic  mEmufactures, 
for  the  producing  of  which  they  possess  facilities  seldom  surpassed,  and 
of  the  agTicultural  productions  of  the  States  of  which  they  are  respect- 
ively the  commercial  capitals,  and  of  Virginia,  or  rather  those  por- 
tions of  these  several  States  lying  east  of  the  AUeghanics.  Their  im- 
portations are  chiefly  limited  to  ttie  more  bulky  and  cheaper  of  such  for- 
eign fabrics,  or  materials  and  productions,  as  incur  the  least  risk,  and  as 
are  most  wantedby  those  classes  for  whom  they  export — the  richer  and 
liner  articles,  to  which  greater  risk  is  attached,  being  generally  pur- 
chased of  manufacturers'  agents,  at  the  larger  importing  cities. 

The  southern  cities  have  a  large  foreign  and  coastwise  exjKrt  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  the  labor  in  that  portion  of  the  country  is  principally 
confined  t6  the  production  of  those  articles  for  which  there  is  not  a  full 
homa  demand.  The  people  of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  rice,  and  the  exports  fi:om 
Charleston  are  principally  made  up  of  these  articles.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Georgia,  with  respect  to  cotton  more  particularly,  and  the 
exports  from  Savannah.  Both  of  these  ports  have  excellent  harbors, 
of  easy  entrance,  and  the  trade  of  Savannah  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Just  below  the  city  some  obstructions  exist  in  the  Savannah  river, 
caused  by  the  sinking  of  vessels  during  the  war  of  1812  and  '15  to 
pyevent  the  British  tirom  reaching  and  destroying  the  city.  These  are 
about  being  removed,  and,  when  their  removal  is  accomplished,  vessels 
65  , 
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of  heavy  draught  can  proceed  ssifely  to  the  wharves  at  the  city.  These 
southern  cities  import  largely  of  northern  manufactures.  A  statement 
fiurly  exhibiting  the  movement  of  merchandise  coastwise  would  show  a 
domestic  importation  into  the  southern  pities  having  a  much  nearer 
ratio  than  the  foreign  importations  to  their  export  trade.  While  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cotton  of  the  southern  States  is  exported  from 
their  own  ports  directly  to  Europe,  the  returns,  either  in  money  or  mer- 
chandise, are  received  principally  through  New  York — ^which  explains 
satisfactorily  the  excess  of  impoits  over  the  exports  of  that  city. 

The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  maintain  their 
communications  with,  the  interior  principally  by  railway;  and  Mobile 
by  the  Mobile  river  and  its  tributaries.  These,  lilie  the  northern  cities, 
are  pushing  lines  of  railway  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  results 
which  are  to  follow  the  construction  of  such  works  remain  to  be  seen ; 
and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  grave  consideration  whether  these 
Eoutes  are  not  codculated  to  efiect  remarkable  changes  in  the  direction 
pf  our  interior  commerce,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  of  neces- 
sity been  confined  to  few ;  and  whether  an  apparent  monopoly  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  two  or  three  cities  is  not  to  become,  when  com- 
merce shall  be  Hberated  from  the  channels  of  necessity,  the  common 
property  of  all.  In  any  event,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  good 
eifect  which  the  works  referred  to  will  have  upon  the  business  of  the 
ports  where  they  terminate.  By  opening  a  market  to  extensive  tracts 
of  country  previously  inaccessible,  the  producing  area  must  be  largely 
increased;  and  the  productions  will  naturally  follow  these  railways  to 
a  market  or  place  of  shipment.. 

HoTE. — The  eity  of  Savsimali  has  also  the  fine  riyer  of  the  SKme  iinme,  which  tUvideo 
Georgiik  from  SoutJi  Carolhio,  navigBble  by  steambonts  nearly  300  uile^  weetwardly;  and 
Charlaaton  has  tributary  to  it  the  rivers  Ashley  uad  Cooper,  which  ore  both  oapacioua,  and 
unite  juH  below  the  city,  fonomg  Charleston  harbor.  The  latter  of  chese  rivers  is  conin  cted 
by  caaal  mth  the  Santeejiver,  by  which  means  steam  nayigation  is  opened  tom  Charleston 
to  Colomhia. 
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853 


StatemeM  exhihit'mg  the  Dcduc  of  exports  from  and  imports  into  tlie  port  of 
Charle^on,  annually,  from  1834  to  1851,  inclusive — direct  trade. 


Value  of  eiporte. 

Tears  ending — 

Domestie  pro- 
dace,  &c. 

Foreign  mer- 

Total. 

Value  of  im- 
ports. 

Sept.  30  1834 

$11,119,565 
11,^4,298 
13,483,757 
11,135,633 
11,007,441 
10, 301, 137 
9,956,163 
7,970,899 
7,477,340 
7,733,780 
7, 393, 134 
8,856,471 
6,804,313 
10,388,915 
8,027,485 
9,673,606 
11,419,290 
15,301,648 

$88,213 
113,718 
201,619 
g|,169 
24,679 
66,604 
55,753  ■ 

17*^4 
6,667 
3,697 
5,878 

18,942 
3,371 

811,207,778 
11,338,016 
13, 684, 376 
11,216,702 
11,033,120 
10,367,731 
10,011,916 
8,002,791 
7,494,664 
7,740,437 
7,396,831 
8,862,349 
6,823,255 
10, 393, 386 
8,037,485 
9,673,907 
11,420,198 
15,301,6*8 

$1,787,387 
1,891,805 
2,801,211 

2,  .510,860 

3,  318,  791 

2,058,581 
1,553,713 
1,357,617 
1,294,30 

1,142,818 
902,427 

1,481,236 
1,475,635 

1,301 
■    908 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  application  for  full  atatemeiits 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Savannah  was 
aol  received  in  time  for  this  report. 
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Statement  of  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  duties  coEected  at 
the -ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  BaUimore, /row.  1835 
to  the  30th  of  June,  1852,  inclusive. 


3,939,554  67 
3,162,055  37 
1,830,173  99 
3,307,848  68' 
2,739,798  72 
1,311,^5  52 
4,«1,S72  36 
4,676,157  45 
4,844,129  75 
4,098,226  24 
5,033,772  14 
4,380,346  89 
6,177,970  64 
6, 520, 973  85 
6,250,583  68 


11,273,4! 
4,072,2! 
16,793,6 


796  38 

1,127,989  63 

610  6S 

704,247  62 

613  06 

1,111,741  85 

384  71 

1,166,543  64 

373  or 

700, 315  83 

259  03 

616, 025  72 

125  67 

610,880  31 

649  65 

328,367  41 

860  77 

603,574  65 

325  72 

M6,724  61 

754  70 

674,543  22 

430  99 

600, 49r  34 

931  31 

771,708  06 

563  6& 

649,403  43 

660  40 

1,004,961  ^ 

787  32- 

1,047,273  67 

126  21 

1,063,530  75, 
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h        0    t  f  tonnage  bdongiTig  to  the  United  States, 
11/  !  o     1S36  to  1852,  inclusive. 


h    tea 

IP% 

ia,-y, 

1838. 

«.. 

1840. 

1841. 

T 

T 

T«M. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Mane 

>-'b  B59 

251  5b9 

270„33a 

.308,062 

305,291 

NevHampahre 

0  791 

25  114 

26,148 

ssiaM 

27,376 

25,708 

Vermont 

1  15 

4,25(1 

4,342 

4,343 

■WO  389 

490  4  0 

499,399 

506,375 

536,532 

545,901 

KbiHle  Isinni 

4J34 

4    0  1 

44,477 

44,573 

43,425 

42,084 

C  nne  t  out 

7(1  "  9 

7t)  317 

80,813 

^,914 

86,948 

66,379 

New  To  k 

434  325 

44    149 

444,007 

463,411 

455,419 

486,654 

NeTTecBey 

50  513 

57  381 

66, 121 

^,541 

71.916 

53,604 

104  519 

<t    394 

102,427 

112, 359 

119,313 

118, 96S 

Delawaie 

17  (46 

18  049 

16,772 

19, 303 

19,773 

10,056 

Maryland 

103  353 

109  481 

104,513 

116,205 

120,334 

113,767 

DatiotofColuaibia 

17  451 

16  971 

19, 300 

23, 142 

24,435 

16,349 

VgiDia 

49  311 

4    444 

46,053 

51,987 

54,251 

45,359 

Horth  Cftwlma 

43  74 

31  %1 

36,202 

40,901 

43,554 

28,547 

South  Carol  na 

17  482 

23  637 

29,684 

31,414 

33,666 

■  24, 394 

Goo  gift 

11  in 

15  1% 

19,552 

20,S«3 

22,180 

16, 147 

Flonda 

3  67 

315 

8,574 

9,673 

10,451 

5,994 

Alabama 

10  330 

16,107 

21,743 

17,244 

15,715 

HisB  %%  pp 

901 

LoaiBiaua 

81     11 

9-   376' 

"I64;,426' 

"109;  076 

"  126; 6I3 

145,799 

Teia 

Tenneasee 

3  577 

5  194' 

""""5i48i' 

""4^941' 

'""iim 

3,522 

Eentncby 

1  714 

1  714 

7,734 

8,126 

1,592 

Miasoni 

3f69 

3  609 

9,373 

9,735 

11,259 

11,370 

lUinoe 

Obio 

If  "iSC 

19  3-3 

24,146 

'"23;  936" 

"  36,442 

"""35,"  ill 

Michgao 

t.«S4 

7  826 

9,848 

11,000 

11,903 

11,520 

Oregon 

Cahlomia 

Total 

],  SS-,  105 

l,a%,606 

1,995,638 

3,094,379 

3,180,761 

3,130,743 
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STATEMENT— Continoea. 


States. 

184a. 

1613. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

Tons. 

281,  330 
23,922 
4,343 

494,896 
47,343 
67,749 

516,295 
60,742 

113,479 
10,396 

106,856 
17,711 
47,5SJ 
31,682 
33,469 
16,536 

15U'?9 

Tons. 

285,381 
22,709 
2,763 

495,303 
45,626 
70,378 

557,026 
63,379 

112,050 
10,^1 

109,019 
19,527 
47,203 
37,189 
21,577 
17,400 
10,046 
16,095 

Tons. 

305,331 
22,925 
2,763 

501,308 
48, 172 
83, 174 

59J,397 
68,684 

128,341 
10,913 

111,339 
19,538 
47,255 
37,039 
21,148 
17, 105 
9,577 
15,914 
1,341 

161,769 

Tons. 

320,060 
23,771 
3,319 

534,995 
47,209 
91,568 

625,875 
69,970 

147,812 
U,935 

118,164 
20,617 
50,706 
39,863 
19, 615 
16, 140 
11,355 
17.910 
1,065 

170,535 

Tons. 

358,123 
20,708 
2,048 

541,520 
49,438 
99,023 

655,696 
76,016 

148,058 
11,837 

128,453 
22,356 
63,541 
41,225 
19, 936 
18,  111 
11,866 
32,537 
1,065 

181,258 

Tons. 
384,353 
■    20, 420 

Mttuiaohiisetts 

Ehode  Island 

668,520 
48,010 

182,997 

DUtriatofColonibiit:. 

33,458 

North  CatftKna 

South  Carolinii  .'..... 

37,932 
27,019 

392 

144, 1S9 

150,067 

3,eii 

,  4,619 
14,727 

4,813 
5,093 
13,589 

5,667 
7,114 
16,665 

2,809 
■8,751 
18,906 

8,172 
22,436 

3,707 

31,636 

Ohio 

24,630 
12,323 

29,458 

^,115' 
15,400 

35,297 
19,776 

39,917 
25,^3 

50, 781 

Total 

2,(I93,393 

2,158,602 

3, 280,  OK 

2,417,001 

3,562,081  j  2,829,045 
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Stntea. 

1S48. 

1849. 

1650. 

1851. 

1852. 

Sslve."^''' 

Ris 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Mma 

i2  M 

466,489 

501,433 

636,316 

692,806 

114. 12 

New  Hamp-Juie 

23  95b 

25,369 

23,096 

35,438 

34,891 

19.73 

Vermont 

ati'so 

4,530 

3,933 

5,657 

391.00 

Maaeachusetts 

6*2  085 

636,' 609 

6^,443 

694,403 

767,766 

56.56 

Bhode  lalflad 

43  ■^i 

43,425 

40,489 

38,050 

41,049 

Deei'eaee. 

Conueitwut 

111  363 

113,850 

113,037 

116,180 

125,088 

78.04 

New  lock 

84-   788 

911,281 

944,349 

1,041,015 

1,184,831 

161.28 

New  Jersey 

-a  455 

83,S50 

80,300 

96, 134 

90.31 

211  W> 

331,653 

258,039 

284,374 

301,723 

188.59 

Delaware 

17  452 

16,582 

16,720 

11,880 

9,598 

Decrease. 

Maryland 

158  495 

173, 021 

193,087 

204,545 

306,247 

99.55 

DiH  <f  Columbia 

11  823 

13,776 

17,011 

22,903 

26,197 

50.13 

Tnginia 

68  184 

73,283 

74,071 

68,799 

72,533 

47.10 

North  Caroluia 

41  405 

44,837 

45,219 

43,783 

5tl,  621 

15.71 

South  Carohna 

S8  6j9 

33,486 

36,073 

35,187 

46,735 

167.33 

Geoigia 

SO  790 

19,866 

21,690 

34,185 

25,785 

138.83 

Flonda 

15  165 

14,640 

11,373 

9,365 

163. 96 

Alaliama 

2«  110 

25,068 

24,158 

37,337 

38,533 

327.84 

o61 

1,516 

1,405 

3,452 

Entire  ton'ge. 

Louisiana 

S2-  010 

241,497 

250,000 

253,285 

266,171 

23a  19 

Texas 

1  353 

2,033 

4,573 

4,913 

7,130 

EnlJi'e  ton'ge. 

TenneEfcee 

3  446 

3,911 

3,776 

3,588 

4,634 

37.33 

KentULky 

3623 

13,955 

12,939 

11,819 

584.54 

MiBBOurt 

36  313 

33,355 

28,908 

34,065 

■37,863 

931.  94 

IllmoiB 

10  489 

21,343 

33,103 

25,209 

Entire  ton'ce. 

Ohio 

63  079 

57,941 

62,463 

58,352 

60,338 

263.79 

MidugHn 

11  3o0 

38,145 

■41,775 

46,318 

574.76 

2,946 
1,063 

6,931 
1,063 

Entire  ton'ge. 

Oreeon 

""l,"063' 

Do. 

Calitorma 

733 

17,593 

58,436 

101,654 

Do. 

Total.-. 

3, 154,  035 

3, 334, 015 

3,535,454 

3,772,43? 

4,138,439 

119. 88 
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Statement  exhibiting  ike  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States,  annually,  from,  1836  to  1852,  inclusive. 


States. 

,M. 

1837. 

1833. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tona. 

No. 

Tons, 

•1 

27,023 
2,731 

149 
4 

23,475 

144 
9 

164 

8 
59 
135 

74 
12 
111 
1 
23 
7 

2 

aa,a73 

1,804 
4,502 

19,924 
4,652 

10,315 
935 

53 

1,461 

554 

480 
379 

165 
12 
59 
130 
81 
65 
5 
132 
6 

14 

a 
1 

20,794 
1,427 
4,421 

32,000 

6,767 

12.034 

345 

10, 993 

947 

.     1,618 

865 

332 
71 

167 
10 
43 

113 

86 
58 
14 
157 
2 
17 
11 
5 
3 

2,1(6 
3,780 

7,057 

Delawwe 

1,256 

District  of  Columbia 

200 

2 

10 

649 

.16 

1,742 

13 

22 
9 

3,197 
1,714 

2 

972 

4 

8 

Kentucky 

6 

451 

52 

10,395 

20 

9 

■      922 

13 

996 

13 

™ 

113,628 

949 

122,988 

898 

113,135 
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1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

No, 

Tona. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tone. 

M     e 

^^^w  HnmpslLre 

Phode  iBlanl 

C  niiec     nt 

Kw-i     k 

Ne    J    E 

Fp     e,jI     u 

r  1  waru 

Mt  jlmd 

I  Bt   ct  ot  Columb  a 

No  thCa    loa 
'so  t!  Cur  1   tt 

H  rfes 
Jl     da 
Alal     as. 
M   .      u 
L      E  uia 
T    a 
lenue     p 

14 

J 

146 
J 

a 

IX 

lb 
129 
14 
1) 

4 

7 
J 

11 

11 

41 

7 

37  706, 
2  787 

181 
6 

38,937 
2,722 

131 

8 

26,874 
3,617 

24  448 
1  496 
"  r?i 

17  051 
6  770 
6  384 
1  221 

13  093 
1  315 

1  349 
443 
873 
181 

113 

6 

49 

72 

109 

103 

9 

111 

2 

13 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17,812 

1,589 

4,130 

13,786 

6,792 

8,130 

758 

11,737 

431 

^25 

1,296 

306 

254 

66 

148 

112 

8 
28 
63 
44 
107 
6 
109 

19 

5 

28,653 

1,180 

3,446 

17,438 

3,417 

6,970 

374 

10,738 

94 

1,473 

1,176 

280 

6 
3 

241 
109 

8S2 

12 

1,196 

18 

1,173 

497 
,102 
939 

1 

5 
8 

1,091 
1,210 

19 

45 
4,417 

TOmou! 
Ohio 

Mchigan 

CalUomia 

6,593 

33 

4,0^ 

45 

7,179 

583 

7 

585 

ToKil 

8  8 

1.0,988 

871 

118, 311 

761 

118,893 
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1849. 

1843. 

1S44. 

States. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons, 

No. 

TOUB. 

164 

-2 
11 
2" 

lAl 
47 

21i 

4J 
12 
19 

14 
2 

4J 

38,  041 
1,696 

71 

2 

15, 131 
234 

3 

TJew  Hampalure 

754 

!Bhode  Island 

RewToik 

New  Jersey 

Peonaylvania 

Delaware 

MtaylMd 

Diatnct  of  Columbia 

Thginia 

mrth  Caiohoa 

South  Carolina 

Geoigia 

Plonifa 

Alabama 

MBBlSBlIpi 

Louisiana 

Tesas 

Tennessee 

Eentueli} 

Missouri 

Eimnis 

Ohio 

Michiitau 
0  agon 
Caiifoi-nia 

18,633 
a,  516 
3,353 

ao,a4i 

3,116 
13,666 

713 
7,937 

951 

1,185 

194 
384 

1  044 
3^1 

5  6ca 

-  "14 

40 
1 

12 
194 
19 

1 

39 
11 

9 

21 
i 

5 

9 

8 
2 

31 

5 

9,974 
190 

1,064 
13,293 

1,4S0 

6,740 
946 

3,679 
376 
C94 

2,000 
206 
45 
522 
144' 

aj2 

1  b04 
5  195 

43 

'        7 
25 

lei 

21 
141 

8 
55 
31 
10 
13 

9,585 
2,814 
2,914 
21,519 

13^076 
566 
5,418 
850 
717 
587 
564 
72 
72 

15 

2 

a5 
9 

40 

14 

0b9 

S~l 

"  165 
3  567 

9  493 

2  -"=5 

T      1 

M.I 

1  "O'^ 

442 

(  m? 

'7«. 

10Jdo6 
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-1SA5. 

1846. 

1847. 

No, 

Tons. 

No. 

■Tom. 

No, 

Tons, 

m 

5 

31,105 
2,501 

289 
8 

49,748 
3,171 

346 
10 
3 

I3S 
10 
43 

271 

101 

25 
131 
22 
37 
34 

1 
2 

5,289 

315 

8 

aa 

230 
64 

178 

m 

15 
14 
14 

2 

4 

35,962 
1,661 
2,603 

39, 343 
4,465 

15,  S19 

7,357 
416 

2,057 
859 
102 

357 
80 

168 
10 
35 

260 
60 

161 
23 

137 
23 
45 
31 
4 

8 
4 

24,331 
3,395 
3,712 

33,253 
5,856 

15,783 
9,264 

13,818 

mi 

3,465 

1,885 
342 
21 
840 
559 

2,111 

50,995 

24,136 

District  of  ColiimbifL 

802 
1,525 

14 

627 

8 

451 

13 

1 

26 

149 
5,681 

46 
11 

575 
8,662 
2,338 

31 
60 

5,424 

56 

11,599 

52 

9,616 

83 

33 

3,726 

33 

5,174 

17 

1,420 

188,304 

1,598 
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1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tone. 

9 

181 
13 
65 

77 

31 
146 
17 
34 
43 
i 
1 
4 
4 

89,974 

5,326' 

1,189 

39,366 

4,058 

7,387 

68,435 

8,178 

29,638 

3,206 

17,481 

501 

2,980 

2,947 

450 

212 

318 

265 

344 
12 

aj,256 
6,266 

K6 
10 
1 

131 
14 
47 

57 
165 

16 

150 

S 

34 

33 

6,914 

118 
13 

56 
265 

87 
197 

23 
152 

as 

8 
2 
1 
3 

23,889 

2,760 

5,066 

44,104 

6,026 

24,008 

1.880 

17,463 

60S 

3,095 

2,033 

656 

756 

130 

107 

3,587 
4,830 

District  of  Columbia 

283 

6 
3 
3 

18 

1,630 

3) 

1,756 

21 

1 

39 
38 

55 
9,275 
6,256 

34 
19 
13 
63 

243 
8,493 

2;211 
13,817 

34 
5 
13 
31 

6,461 

63 

13,656 

30 

5,302 

25 

5,149 

14 

a 

1,851 

318,075 

1,547 

356,579 

1.360 
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871 


New  Hiuupsbin 
Vermont 


Ehode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

FennaylFania ■■ 

Deluware 

Maiylaad 

Disbiot  of  Colnmbia . . 

Vu^nia 

North  C&rolioa 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Msebsippi  - . 
LonUiana.-- 
Texas 


KeDtnok; .  - 
Missouri . . . 

IlliBoia 

Ohio 

Wiaconain. . 
HielignD..- 

Oregon 

CallfoTnia  ■  - 


7,314 
9,133 
1,317 
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StatemfiM  exhibiiitig  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in 


States. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Maine 

lee  80 

1  7  55 

1(8  97 

1<)1  07 

915. 13 

205.14 

231.96 

New  Hampshire 

39114 

466  50 

3W11 

338  13 

453.66 

453.12 

330.20 



13b  81 

12b  02 

117  05 

16-  43 

157.62 

'ai^."^" 

258.77 

EhoaaMand 

325  50 

118  91 

210  80 

166  22 

264.83 

147. 50 

78 

-4  9J 

87  72 

71  17 

84.28 

123.07 

153.41 

New  Tort 

147  58 

16i  76 

l''D04 

16<I35 

191. 47 

276.79 

110. 01 

New  Jei-aey 

Tl  57 

82  06 

94  03 

^31 

77.66 

66.30 

Pennsylyania 

138  04 

185  14 

144  J3 

128  24 

78.99 

65.14 

64.46 

Delaware 

7-91 

71  31 

84.23 

62.33 

79.22 

Marjland 

87  30 

83^ 

98  49 

10149 

105.73 

98.51 

72.81 

DiatiTCtofColumWit 

52 

157  85 

100 

86  78 

315.50 

31.33 

19.40 

64  39 

j5  -J 

52  05 

6^  60 

77.08 

77.53 

78.08 

NScarohna 

7t|  14 

61  78 

13  91 

53^6 

54 

45.23 

62.37 

South  Corolma 

120 

154  14 

27''  40 

110  75 

153 

66 

ease 

Georgia 

189  50 

lOb 

138  66 

134-1 

127 

124 

Floiida 

71 

60  33 

33 

'lo.'ie' 

64 

Aldbacfla 

38  50 

74 

36.33 

56.40 

Lomsiann 

64  90 

108  87 

111  08 

-8  o6" 

65.11 

74,57 

Teiaa 

Tenneesne 

145  3' 

486 

316  50 

li     66' 

"mi"" 

""45"'" 

"ieo'so' 

Kentucky 

190  44 

172  12 

191  09 

318.20 

232.47 

254.91 

187  80 

151.25 

lUttou 

Ohio 

75  17 

199  71 

310  05 

149  U 

'i2i."88' 

159.53 

'iei.'36" 

WieoonuD 

Miohigan 

CiilifbTnia 

102  44 

83 

79  91 

83.29 

83.57 

United  Statea 

127.78 

127.67 

199, 60 

195.  98 

141.01 

135.  83 

156.23 
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the  United  States,  antmally,  Jrom  1836  to  1853,  inclmwe. 


1843. 

1844. 

1843. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

3849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1853. 

912.97 

210.43 

194. 41 

172.14 

183.64 

345.83 

239.13 

279.79 

301.72 

310.84 

117 

251.33 

500.20 

271.37 

528.90 

591.78 

533.17 

1165.43 

679.64 

249,35 

2^.91 

144.77 

201.23 

217. 49 

2(B.45 

996.16 

310.71 

298.15 

130 

402 

207.62 

239.50 

210. 10 

310.61 

212.30 

956.21 

254.75 

338.93 

88.66 

116.56 

118.54 

106.06 

143.52 

134.30 

90.26 

102.55 

97.54 

139 

107.25 

118.88 

lar.  58 

127.89 

183.17 

179. 15 

166.43 

260.46 

335.39 

402.64 

63.47 

69.76 

97.60 

97.33 

106.30 

92.25 

108.80 

83.84 

104.02 

100.98 

92.74 

88.87 

98.06 

105.81 

100.13 

121.86 

115.73 

143.13 

166.06 

73.25 

74.23 

ioa.90 

91.16 

103.42 

81.74 

115. 56 

136.60 

127.08 

94.79 

96.88 

119.80 

106.43 

138.67 

153.59 

25.09 

27.42 

27.73 

41.35 

-36.45 

29.47 

27.68 

69.98 

73.89 

77.11 

71.70 

146.93 

77 

56.48 

87.65 

81.44 

105.41 

65.85 

95 

95.23 

48.92 

61.35 

60.81 

70.15 

68.53 

70.07 

60.36 

53.27 

69.65 

83.43 

51 

85.50 

54 

113. 50 

135 

134.14 

45 

73 

21 

25 

212 

378 

136.80 

394.83 

161.50 

104.40 

72 

64.25 

105 

194 

79,50 

I9« 

40 

30 

73 

80 

139.56 

66.25 

35.67 

71 

46.50 

36 

44.60 

44.78 

56.37 

41.17 

90 

83.62 

66.33 
106 

96.96 

80.44 

161 

135.50 

142 

143.75 

167 

55 

131.50 

225 

96 

151.27 

a04.71 

218.50 

188.30 

174.97 

237.82 

347.73 

190.03 

233.21 

270.89 

984.89 

212.54 

101.21 

156.73 

151.95 
170.07 
303.44 

270.80 
130.08 
168.19 

171.^ 
-78.50 
241.44 

193.91 

167.45 

184.92 

219. 18 

216.76 

233.01 

76 
151.78 

61 

163.21 

82.60 

156.79 

193.70 

265.10 

205.96 

147  38 
61 

164.94 

126.43 

131.97 

135.16 

133.54 

152.52 

171.84 

165.86 

200.16 

219. 75 

243.41 
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Exports  and  imjiorts  from  the  principal  commercial  States  of  tlie    Union 
for  the.  years  1810,  1820,  1S30,  1840,  1850,  and  1851. 


'—■ 

„„„,. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

Ino.e..e. 

Amount. 

Inctoaao. 

1810. 

$96,936 
2,294,594 
12,854,694 
10,544,858 
18,528,824 

1830 

1840 

1S50.... 
1851.... 

$30,495 
1,850,709 
2,607,968 
3,939,910 

1  From  1830  to 

J.  1851,12,820 

per  cent. 

V707pei-ct. 

„„„„. 

.0«... 

....... 

Yoai-. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Iiicroaee. 

S4,S23,611 
4,557,957 
4,791,644 
4,769,937 
3,413,158 
3,087,444 

£403,949 
808,319 
399,333 
387,484 
416,501 
426,748 

1S20 

1830 

1 

1840                                        ..... 

L 

1850                      

">!  per  ct. 

1S51                      .           

J 

..„,„„„„. 

...... 

Year. 

Amonnt. 

Inereaee. 

Amount. 

Inoresse. 

1810 

1S20 

1830 

1840 

1860 

1S51 

S5,290,614 
8,882,940 
7,627,031  ~) 
9,981,016  1 
11,446,892  f 
15,316,578  J 

>    46  perct. 
100       " 

$9,238,686 
6,594,623 
5,336,626" 
6,862,959 
7,651,943    ' 
9,158,879 

\  138  per  ct. 
71       " 

jl^.OOglC 
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„„„„.. 

„„„„.. 

Year. 

Amouiit 

Incraaso. 

Amount. 

Itierease. 

1810 

$6,i09,018 
6,609,364 
3,791,482 
5,495,020 
6,589,481 

$2,650,050 
■    7,596,157 
15,488,692"! 
32,998,069  1 
37,698,277  f 
53,968,013  J 

~i 

1820 

>600pcrct. 

1850 

1851 

5,416,798 

,„„, 

.„„.„„„,„, 

Tear. 

Amoimt, 

Intreafe. 

Amoimt. 

luci'oaeo. 

1810 

,$13,013,043 
11,008,932 
7,213,194 
6,268,158 
8,253,473 
9,857,537 

1820..     . 

«1,10S,031 
670,522 
1,009,910 
1,536,818 
1,517,487 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1851 

).  126  per  ct. 

[-36^perct. 

.„„„. 

r........s.. 

Year. 

.„».. 

iHcreaaH, 

Amouiit. 

luci'oaso. 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1851 

$17,242,330 
13,163,244 
19,697,983  ■) 
11,587,471  ( 
41,502,800  f 
68, 104,542  J 

1 14  per  CI. 
245  per  ct. 

810,993,398 
5,743,549 
3,791,482 
5,736,456 
4,049,464 
5,101,969 

[-33perct. 
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IMPORTS. 


..«M0.. 

„.„„ 

,  Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amouut. 

$32,689 
190,738 
95,709 
94,937 

8144,823 

1850            

1850 

866,362 

„„,.„. 

„c..o.... 

Xbm. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

$405,739 
545,085 
426,599 
653,932 

$821,992 
252,532 
333,393 
206,931 

1850 ... 

1850  .  . . 

1851 

1851 

„„.0.„„„. 

_.. 

Year. 

Amount. 

YeM. 

^.-. 

«1,054,619 
2,058,870 
1,933,785 
2,081,312 

$383,346 
491,438 

1840 

1840 

1850  ...... 

1850 

1851 

721,547 
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.„„„.. 

........ 

Tear. 

Amwunt. 

Year, 

Amoiifll 

1830  .  . 

$4,5S3,866 
4,910,746 
6,124,201 
6,650,645 

1830  . . ,. 

S9,766,C9!S 

1840  . 

1840 

10,673,190 
10,760,499 
12,528,460 

1850 

1850 

„,... 

„..„..„„.. 

Year. 

Ainoiint. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1830 

$572,666 
628,762 
856,411 

1,176,590 

1830  ....    ...    . . 

110,453,544 

1840 

1840 

16,513,858 

1850 

1850 

30,374,684 

1851 

1851 

32,715,327 

HEW  rORif. 

..«.,..V.... 

Year. 

Amount. 

Yoiir. 

— • 

$35,624,070 
60,440,750 

111,123,524 
141,546,538 

1850 

1850 

12,066,154 

1851 

1351 

14,168,761 
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Statement  exiiihuiiig  the  value  offoretg^i  imports  into  the  principal  commer- 
cial Stales, 


Nortlient  commercial 


MaaeachBaetts 

Ehode  Island 

Coanecticut 

New  York - 

Fennsylvasia ..- 

Total 

Soiilhem  commerciai 
Slates. 

Maryliuid 

Virgima — 

Noilih  Caralinu 

Soutli  CuTOliuit 

Georgia 

Louisianii . 

Alabama 

Flwida 

Total 


81, 169, 940 

15,345,141 

907,900 

707, 478 


4,751,815 
553,563 
311,308 

1,892,397 
343,356 

4,290,034 
113,411 


19, 800,  S?3 
597,713 
439,503 

88,191,305 


16, 5l3, 8f 
274,534 
277,073 

60,440,750  1 
8,464,8"^ 


Uneaumerated  States. 


30,340,075   149,895,743   107,141,519   178,138,318     216,334,933 
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Statement  exhiJiiling  the  talue  of  domestic  exports  from  the  pnndpal  com- 
mercial  States. 


States. 

1825. 

1835. 

1840. 

1850. 

1S51. 

Slates. 

$964,  G64 

4,262,104 

619,589 

684,686 

20,651,558 

3,936,133 

$1,044,951 
5,564,499 
182,188 
466,347 
19,126,513 
2,135,736 

$1,009,910 
6,268,158 
203,006 
518,210 
23,676,609 
5,736,456 

$1,536,818 
8,253.473 
206,299 
841,263 
41,503,800 
4,049,464 

$1,517,487 
9,857,537 

5,101,969 

31, 01?,  734 

28,510,334 

36.412,349 

55,790,116 

85,238,833 

Sovthem  eommerdal 

3,092,365 

4,122,340 

553,390 

10,876,475 

4,330,939 

10,96&,934 

691,897 

2,865 

2,250,642 
5,564,785 
282,715 
6,978,698 
4,951,000 
33.916,582 
5,751,645 

5,495.030 
4,769,937 
387,484 
9,981,016 
6,862,959 
32,998,059 
12,854,694 
1,850,709 

6,589,481 

3,413,158 

416,501 

11,  446,  SK 

7,551,943 
37,698,277 
10,544,858 

2,607,968 

3,087,444 

436,-748 

15,316,679 

9,158.'SJ9 

JTorUi  Carolina.. 

Sonth  CaroUna. 

Ge«^ 

34,525,505 

49,741,326  j  75.199,878 

80,369,078 

Uaeaumatatcd  States.. 

1,400,506 

22,937,522  1    2,283,407 

887,718 

1,607,691 

Total  of  ail  States... 

66.944,745 

101,189,083   113,895,634 

136,946,913 

190,639,713 
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INLAKD  WATEE-ROtrrES. 

The  following  tables  are  submitted  in  reference  to  the  ialand  water- 
routes,  and  the  character  and  value  of  their  trade,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
obtained.  Application  was  made  to  persons  in  each  of  the  principal 
cities  for  information  relating  to  their  inland  trade,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful. It  is  mentioned  with  the  hope  that  the  principal  commercial 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  interior  will  promptly  take  measures 
to  have  this  matter  receive  proper  attention. 

It  is  due  to  the  interests  of  the  cities,  to  the  inland  trade,  and  to  the 
rEiilroad  mterest,  that  all  the  information  relating  to  routes,  facility  of 
transportation,  expense,  distance,  &c.,  should  he  correctly  prepai-ed 
and  promptly  given  to  the  public  in  annual  statements- 
It  IS  necessary  to  state  again,  if  any  complaints  are  made  of  interest- 
ing local  points  being  unnoticed  in  this  report,  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
andersigned,  but  is  chargeable  to  the  indifference .  of  those  to  whom 
repeated  applications  were  made  for  the  requisite  data, 

The  appended  statements  have  been  compiled  from  official  and  au- 
thentic retm'ns,  exhibiting  the  estimated  value  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
leading  inland  water-routes  which  connect  the  tide-waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mesico. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  foiir  great  routes  to  which  the  interior 
trade  of  the  country  has  been  chiefly  confined — the  St.  La.wrence,  the 
Erie  canal,  the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  and ,  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries.  All  these  routes  are  mutually  connected  by  an  in- 
terior network  of  railroads  and  canals,  and  merchandise  may  be  for- 
warded from  the  respective  termini  of  each,  upon  tidewater,  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  (and  by  water  except  upon  the  Pennsylvania  line,) 
and  may  be  passed  with  convenience  from  one  to  the  other.  There  are 
important  works  recently  completed,  arid  others  in  progress,  designed 
to  occupy  a  similar  relation  to  this  trade  to  those  already  described; 
but  these  have  too  recently  come  into  operation  to  allow  their  results 
to  be  compared  with  the  above-named.  None  of  the  former  have 
passed  into  the  great  interior  basin  of  the  country  save  the  Georgia  line, 
which  is  yet  wanting  in  those  connexions  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
to  it  the  trade  of  an  extensive  range  of  country.  When  completed, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  will  add  another  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  national  lines,  and  others  equally  extensive,  and  perliaps 
equally  important,  w^ill  soon  follow. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  consequently,  the  routes  of  comiherce  be-' 
tween  the  interior  and  the  seaboard  have  been  those  first  described, 
We  have,  however,  unfortunately,  accurate  and  satisfactory  returns  of 
rthe  quantity  and  value  upon  one  route  only — ^the  Erie  canal.  The  excel- 
lent system  prevailing  upon  that  work  gives,  in  great  detail,  every  feet 
•  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  source  whence  received,  tonnage,  value, 
•character,  and  direction  of  all  property  passing  over  it.  Upon  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  values  are  not  given  m  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Works  of  Canada;  and  these  have  been  estimated  to  agree,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  with  the  returned  values  of  the  same  articles  upon  the  Erie 
<canal.  The  tables  showing  the  values  of  produce  received  at  New'Or- 
le^is  fi-om  the  interior  are  compiled  from  the  annual  statein?i(I^  [^hich 
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have  appeared  in  tlie  "New  Orleans  Price  l^rrent"  fur  a  series  of 
years.  There  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  pix)perty  passing 
up  dte  Mississippi  river  from  New  Orleans:  it  has,  therefore,  beei; 
estimated  in  the  lollbwing  tables  to  equal  three  times  the  amount  o 
importations  of  foreign  goods. 

The  want  of  correct  statistical  information  relating  to  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation  of  this  confederacy  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
commending,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  pubKc,  the  volurfes  recently 
pablished,  by  Professor  DeBow,  -of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  ^enti- 
tled  "The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West,"  vAich  can 
be  profitably  consulted  by  all  desirous  of  obtaining  commercial  infor- 
mation minute  in  its  details  imd  philosophical  in  its  arrangement, 


ERIE  CANAL  BOUTE. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  each  class  of  j>ri>perti/  reachimg  tide-vrater  O. 
the  Hudson  during  a  ser-Ks  of  years,  endmg  December  31. 


■  Years. 

Products  of  the 

foCGBl. 

Agriculture. 

MaiJitfaotures 

Merchaiidiee. 

Other  atlidos. 

1851.. 

*10, 160,656 

$36,394,913 

84,335,783 

$329,423 

$2,706,733 

1850. . 

10,315,117 

38,311,546 

3,960,864 

563,^15 

2,333,496 

1«49.. 

7,192,706 

38,455,456 

3,899,238 

508,048 

2,319,983 

1848.. 

6,909,015 

37,336,390 

3,834,360 

593,619 

2,210,623 

1847. . 

8,798,873 

54,624,649 

■  6,024,618 

517,594 

3,137,080 

184C.. 

8,589,291 

33,663,818 

4,805,799 

276,873 

3,770,476 

1845.. 

7,759,596 

37,612,281 

3,432,359 

88,497 

3,559,658 

1344- . 

7,716,032 

31,020,065 

3,489,570 

86,153 

2,328,526 

1843.. 

5,956,474 

18,211,629 

2,561,159 

56,224 

1,667,922 
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The  following  brief  notices  and  accompanying  tables  will  serve  more 
fully  to  illustrate  the  chara,cter  of  the  business  of  this  route  in  detail, 
and  also  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  influence 
which  the  commerce  flowing  through  this  channel  has  had  in  building 
up  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  Hudson  river, 

Albany. — This  city,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  of  first 
commercial  importance  among  the  marts  of  America,  has  direct  rela- 
tion with  colomal  trade  and  lake  commerce  and  navigation, 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  extraordinary  facilities  furnished  by 
the  Hudson  river  toward  reaching  the  great  marts  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  called  into  existence,  if  they>aid  not  actually  create  a  necessity 
for,  those  aitificial  channels  through  which  the  great  lake  commerce 
finds  its  way  to  tide-water,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  most  intimate 
commercial  connexion  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  ports  on  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Hudson.  The  whole  effect,  therefore,  of  the  vast 
trade  under  consideration,  is  not  visible  without  a  sketch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  those  ports — especiaDy  as  much  of  the  Caruida  trade,  indeed 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  with  this  country,  reaches  tide-water  by  way  of 
Albany,  and  makes  pEirt  of  the  commerce  of  the  Hudson. 

There  are  several  cities  on  the  banks  of  this  noble  river  worthy  of 
notice.  Albany,  Troy,  Lansingburgh,  and  Waterfdrd,  are  all  places  of 
thriving  business. 

Waterfbrd  is  the  most  northerly,  and  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  Lansingbui-gh,  at  the  point  where  the  Champlain 
and  Erie  canals  form  their  junction:  It  is  not  a  large  town,  but  has 
some  flourishing  manulactories,  among  them  several  flouring  mills,  which 
add  much  to  its  canal  commerce. 

Lansingburgh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  further  south, 
is-  an  old  town,  which  was  engaged  in  a  flourishing  river  commerce, 
carried  on  by  means  of  sloops  and  schooners,  as  early  as  1770,  with 
New  York  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  inti'oduction  of  steam  has  caused  that  trade  to  cease ;  and  Lan- 
singburgh, being  off  the  line  of  the  canal,  has  little  use  for  her  doclts  and 
warehouses  at  this  day. 

Troy,  three  miles  south  of  Lansingburgh,  is  a  large  and  enterprising 
modern  city  of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  having  increased  in  popula- 
tion, from  1840  to  1850,  9,451.  The  city  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Hud- 
son, six  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  from  New 
York.  The  principal  portion  of  the  city  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of"  the 
river,  over  which  communication  is  kept  up  by  ferries  and  a  bridge. 
Troy  is  at  present,  therefore,  virtually  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation on  the  Hudson.  On  the  west  bank,  the  canal  is  connected  with 
the  river  by  a  lock,  through  which  boats  may  pass  and  thence  tow  by 
steam  to  Albany  and  New  York,  or,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
discharge  their  cargoes  on  board  barges,  of  great  capacity,  which  are 
towed  down  the  river  to  New  York,  while  the  canal  craft  receive 
another  cargo  and  return  northward  or  westward.     It  is  this  business 
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of  transhipment  and  exchange  which  forms  the  principal  commerce  of 
Troy,  and  oci'Sisions  its  rapid  growth.  It  is  connected  with  Boston 
and  New  York,  as  well  as  Burlington,  Rutland,  Montreal,  and  all  west- 
ern cities,  by  railway,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  accompanying  railway 
map. 

Albany  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  all  the  river  cities.  It 
was  first  visited  by  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609.  and  was  settled  a  few 
years  later,  under  the  appellation  of  the  manor  of  "  R^nssellacrs-wyck," 
by  a  colony  of  Dutch,  under  the  manorial  superintendence  ofJeremais 
Van  Renssellaer.  It  hiis  stesidily  increased  in  population,  wealth,  and 
enterprise  since  the  date  of.  its  settlement,  but  has  throughout  adhered 
to  many  of  its  old  Dutch  customs  and  names.  In  1754  it  had  attained 
a  population  of  1,500  to  2,000;  in  1800,  5,349 — since  which  time  the 
number  of  inhabitants  has  been  doubled,  on  the  average,  once  in  fifteen 
years,  giving  it,  in  1840,  a  population  of  33,721,  and  in  1850,  50,771. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now  easily 
accessible  from  all  paits  of  the  commonwealth.  The  ca.pitol  is  situated 
on  the  hill  back  trom  the  river,  commanding  a  fine  view  for  many 
miles  up  and  down  the  stream,  as  weU  as  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  elevated  position  of  the  city  makes  it  a  healthy  and  delightful 
residence.  The  country  around  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
tainous, but  mostly  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  commerce  of  Albany  is  almost  as  ancient  as  its  settlement, 
though  it  was  first  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1833.  No  reliable  records 
of  its  river  commerce  were  kept  previous  to  that  date.  As  early  as 
1770,  Albany  sloops  visited  the  West  Indies  in  large  numbers,  and 
in  1785  the'  "  Ea^eriment,"  a  sloop  of  80  tons,  w^as  fitted  out  here  for 
China,  being  the  second  adventure  firom  this  country  to  Canton.  She 
created  great  interest  in  the  China  seas,  returned  in  safety,  and  made 
several  subsequent  trips.  The  apphcation  of  steam  as  a  propelling 
power  has  nearly  revolutionized  the  commerce  of  the  ports  on  the 
Hudson;  and  the  ancient  foreign  trade  of  Lansingburgh,  "iVoy,  and 
Albany  is  now  extinct.  In  1791,  no  .less  than  forty-two  sail  were 
seen  to  arrive  at  Or  pass  Albany,  on  their  way  to  places  above,  in  a 
single  day.  After  Albany  was  erected  into  a  port  of  entry.  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  navigation, 
about  six  miles  below  the  city,  known  as  the  Overslaugh.  Although 
much  was  done  to  clear  the  channel  and  prevent  future  accumulations, 
yet  the  passage  is  still  difficult  at  low  water,  and  requires  further  and 
more  efhcient  improvements.  No  detailed  statements  of  the  river  com- 
merce of  Albany  are  at  hand ;  but  much  may  be  learned  fi-om  the 
excellent  reports  of  the  auditor  of  the  canal  department  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  and  value  of  articles  arriving  at  and  going  from  tide- 
water. This  will  give  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  river  at  Albany 
and  points  above. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  fi-om  Albany,  con- 
sisting of  schooners,  sloops, .  brigs,  steamers,  propellers,  and  scows, 
was,  in  1848,  788,  and  in  1849, 785.    The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
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at  this  place,  of  the  eamc  class  of  vessels,  for  a  scries  of  years,  was  as 

follows  : 

Tons. 

In  1838 .36,721 

1839 40,369 

1S40 39,416 

1.841 60,797 

1842 49,356 

1843 55,354 

1844 65,507 

1845 70,985 

1846 71,011 

1847 - 97,019 

1848 77,983 

1849 ...79,122 

Much  of  this  t-ormage  traded  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Pliiladelpliia. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  value  of  the,  commerce 
of  all  tlie  tide-water  ports  for  a  scries  of  years,  as  given  in  the  canal 
returns : 


yeaiB. 

Property  going  from  tide-water. 

Amvmg  at  tide-water. 

Tons. 

VaJue. 

Tona. 

Value. 

192,130 
142,802 
142,035 
129,580 
162,715 
123,294 
143,595 
176,737 
195,000 
313,795 
388,267 
329,557 
315,550 
418,370 
467,961 
531,527 

$25,784,147 
33,062,858 
40,094,302 
36,398,039 
56,798,447 
32,314,998 
43,358,488 
53,142,403 
55,463,998 
64,638,474 
77,878,766 
77,477,781 
78,481,941 
74,886,999 
'  80,739,899 
118,896,444 

611,781 

640,481 

602,138 

669,012 

774,334 

666,626 

836,861 

1,019,094 

1,304,943 

1,362,319 

1,744,383 

1,447,905 

1,579,946 

2,033,663 

1,977,151 

2,334,822 

1644 

34,183,1-67 

1846 

31,105,256 

1862 

66,893,103 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  each  class  of  property 
coming  to  tide-water.     That  going  west  was  chiefly  merchandise : 


Years. 

The  forest. 

Ag.-i™ituw. 

Mainifactu«!S. 

Mofchandise, 

Otliei-  artielee. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1642 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846.... 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1852 

Tons, 
540,208 
473,668 
385,017 
400,877 
377,720 
321,709 
449,095 
321,480 
416,173 
545,202 
607,930 
603,010 
666,113 
603,373 
€65,547 
947,768 
913,267 
1,064,677 

Tans. 

170,945 
173,000 
151,499 
189,142 
163,785 
302,356 
270,240 
293,177 
346,140 
378,714 
447,627 
628,454 
897,717 
685,896 
769,600 
743,232 
891,418 
989,268 

Ibns. 
8,848 
12,906 
10,124 
8,487 
8,565 
8,666 
17,891 
16,015 
29,493 
33,334 
49,812 
46,076 
51,639 
44,867 
44,388  . 
39,669 
62,302 
47,512 

Tans. 
2,085 

1,176 

354 

298 

499 

104 

155 

185 

201 

245 

253 

1,796 

4,831 

6,343 

5,873 

7,105 

4,580 

10,605 

Tons. 
31,102 

36,597 
64,777 
48,677 
51,659 
36,178 
36,953 
35,769 
44,854 
62,599 
99,331 
82,982 
124,090 
107,527 
94,638 
113,273 
115,581 
132,760 

The  following  table  shows  the  character,  <juantity,  and  value  of  the 
property  coming  to  tide- water  on  the  Stale  canals  during  the  year  1851: 


Articlpa. 

Quaatitj'. 

Tone. 

Viilue. 

The  Forest. 

Fnr  and  peltry pounds . 

Boar^^s  and  scantling feet. 

Shingles M. 

Timber cubic  feet. 

Staves pounds . 

Wood cords . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  .barrels. 

484,000 

427,038,600 

47,900 

4,237,750 

165,304,000 

8,736 

29,084 

242 
711,731 

7,186 
84,755 
77,662 
24,432 

7,371 

$605,300 
7,213,296 
203,971 
505,251 
737,686 
53,591 
841,731 

913,808 

45,019 

76,344 

10,904,000 

Agriculture. 

Pork barrels. 

Beet do... 

Bacon pounds . 

7,903 
12,215 
5,452 

663,898 
408,054 
980,956 
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Cheese pounds. 

Butter da... 

Lard do . . . 

Lard  oil gallons. 

Wool pounds 

Hides do.. 

Tallow do.. 

Flour barrels 

Wheat bushels 

Rye do.. 

Corn do,. 

Corn  meal barrels 

Barley bushels 

Oats do. .. 

Bran  and  shipstuffs pounds 

Peas  and  beans bushels 

Potatoes do , . 

Dried  fruit pounds 

Cotton do . . 

Unmanufcict'd  tobacco  . .  do . . 

Hemp. do. . 

Clover  and  grass  seed  ..do.. 

Flaxseed do . . 

Hops do.. 


Total  agiicnlturc 

Manufactures. 

Domestic  spirits gallons 

Beer barrels 

Oil  meal  and  cake.  — pounds 

Starch do.. 

Leather do . . 

Furniture do. . 

Agricultural  implements .  do . . 

Bar  and  pig  lead do. . 

Pig  iron do. . 

Castings do . , 

Machines  &parts  thereof,  do . . 

Bloom  and  bar  iron do. . 

Ironware do.. 


2-5,002,000 

9,568,000 

10,314,000 

240,800 

10,518,000 

672,000 

244,000 

3,358,463 

3,163,666 

288,679 

7,916,464 

7,065 

1,809,417 

3,594,313 

44,036,000 

137,500 

599,950 

1,424,000 

220,000 

3,702,000 

1,160,000 

534,000 

122,000 

553,000 


2,787,000 

56 

6,810,000 

2,560,000 

8,204,000 

1,046,000 

320,000 

36,000 

5,916,000 

2,448,000 

148,000 

33,350,000 

4,000 


12,801 

4,784 

5,407 

1,204 

5,259, 

886 

122 

362,714 

94,910 

8,083 

221,633 

763 

43,436 

67,509 

22,018 

3,825 

17,949 

712 

110 

1,851 

580 

367 

61 

276 


$1,663,606 

1,338,997 

973,324 

168,537 

4,101,415 

68,434 

16,976 

13,436,542 

3,051,110 

186,986 

4,437,175 

20,172 

1,429,332 

1,348,019 

352,288 

141,698 

341,531 

114,108 

83,994 

813,712 

75,469 

39,876 

2,436 

146,887 


36,394,913 


13,938 

9 

3,405 

1,2! 

4,102 

633 

160 

8 

2,958 

1,224 


627,406 

315 

85,150 

135,732 

1,230,384 

104,385 

15,842 

820 

59,168 

73,438 

14,931 

666,993 

111 
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ArtLclee. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Domestic  woollens,. 

Domestic  cottons 

Domestic  salt ....... 

pounds. 
..do... 
..do... 

824,000 
3,348,000 
12,816,000 

412 

1,124 
6,408 

$725,419 
539,318 
56,387 

52,302 

4,335,783 

9,160,000 

863,000 

86,286,000 

3,343,000 

3,676,000 

26,110,000 

170,000 

418,000 

110,392,000 

Merchandise    . .    . 

4,580 

329,423 

sp.Ibs.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do., 
do 

Other  articles. 

Live  cattle,  hogs  &  she 
Stone,  lime  and  clay. . 

GyFi"! 

Mmeral'coaj" .'!]'. !"."". 
Fish 

434 
43,143 
1,631 
1,838 
13,0-55 
85 
209 
55,196 

26,100 

123,000 

6,475 

220,652 

58,753 

7,101 

63,667 

3,203,985 

Copper  ore 

Sundries  

...do.. 
...do.. 

115,581 

1,977,151' 

Besides  this  array  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water  on  the  canals, 
there  was,  in  1851,  of  the  same  classes  of  properly,  to  the  amount  of 
$8,332,441  landed  at  Troy  and  Albany  by  railway  from  the  west. 
There  also  went  west  by  railway  from  Albany  and  Troy  39,112  tons 
of  merchandise,  furniture,  and  other  property. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  may  be  seen  that  all  the  properly 
from  the  Canada.s  via  Lake  Champlain,  and  all  that  from  the  western 
States  via  the  canals  or  central  line  of  railways,  destined  for  New  York 
or  Boston,  must  pass  through  these  tide  witei  poits  which  it  rixcly 
does;  without  being  either  transhipped  or  h  mdltd  aufficientlj  to  paj  a 
tribute  to  the  commerce  of  some  one  of  th^m 

.  Albany  and  Troy  are  advantageously  connected  with  Boston  New 
York,  and  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  by  excellent  watei  and  railwiy 
routes,  and,  from  present  appearances,  must  continue  to  inciease  in 
commercial  wealth  and  importance  so  long  as  the  AtKntic  cities  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  west  on  the  otljpr  iminUm  and  multiply  their 
present  traffic  with  each  other. 
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Statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  property  sent  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
%  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mississvpjii. 


Yeara. 

St  Lawrence. 

Hudson. 

MisBiasippi. 

$10,956,793 

$80,739,899 
74,826,999 
78,481,941 
77,477,781 
77,878,766 
64,028,474 
55,453,998 
63,142,403 
49,258,488 
32,314,798 
56,798,447 

1849 

30,153,091 

1848   . . . 

28,141,317 

1844 

23,480,217 

1843 

24,510,045 

1843.    . 

24,093,570 

1841     . 

30,768,966 

There  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing  table,  in  order  to  exhibit 
fairly  the  tonnage  of  the  New  York  or  Erie  route,  ihf;  amount  of  freight 
carried  to  and  taken  from  tide-water  by  the  several  lines  of  railway. 
The  following  is  the  estimated  business,  in  tons,  taken  from  official 
sources,  of  the  IVortbem  or  Ogdensburg,  the  New  York-  Central,  ajid 
the  New  York,  and  Erie  lines.  These  different  lines  landed  at  tide- 
water, in  the  aggregate,  228,107  tons,  valued  at  $11,405,350;  and 
took  from  thence  to  the  interior  89,112  tons,  valued  at  $44,556,000. 


ComjMrative  statement  showijig  an  estimate  of  the  tons  of  some  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  articles  landed  at  tide-water,  and  going  from  thence  to  the  interior, 
via  the  dijfer&nt  routes,  in  1851. 


St.  Lawreiico. 

HuflBon, 

Sew  Orleans. 

T„.,. 

Tona  dowa. 

■ 

ToHB  up. 

Tons  aown. 

Tons  donn. 

The  Forest. 

10,220 

■    1,725 

76 

90 

62,351 

9,895 

217 

9,177 

711,731 
84,755 
7,185 
77,652 
242 
7,271 

Timber 

Shingles 

Staves 

2 

58,552 

500 

Ashes 

7 

5,576 
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St.  Lawreuce. 

HuasoH. 

New  Orleima. 

Articlee. 

Tons  up. 

x...a.„. 

Tons  up. 

Tons  down. 

Tona  doira. 

AgricidCure. 

Flonr 

Wheat 

Cora........ 

Oats            

2,177 
821 
171 
1,501 
38 
43 
110 

70,966 

16,867 

3,052 

1,746 

284 

69 

403 

362,714 
94,910 
221,633 

57,509 
8,083 
43,426 

17,949 

110 

580 

5,259 

1,838 

3.405 

1,851 

12,215 

7,203 

5,452 

4,784 

13,801 

5,407 

122 

13,938 

1,204 

4,102 

8 

100,138 
5,193 

109,989 
0,949 

Burley 

Potatoes 

22,809 
321,566 

Hemp 

2 

74 
15 

2,858 

of  cake 

Tobiicco  ...... 

Beef 

52 

135 
89 
3,454 
164 
1,122 
37 
150 
413 

649 
6 

54,187 
9,077 

Pork 

1,399 

1,635 

2 

47,205 

Bacon 

Butter 

Cheese 

37,291 
2,417 
1,811 

Lard 

23,766 

Tallow 

Mtutujactures. 

Whiskey 

Lard  oil 

30 

230 
25 

196 

29,270 
2,117 

27,994 
14,179 

9,794 
1,6G3 
1,745 

3,596 

398 

7,297 

9,054 

Pig  iron 

66 

2,958 
16,675 
1,224 

63 

77 

NaUs  and  spikes 
Sugar 

118,273 

1 

134 
86 

91,500 

Salt 

1,465 
349,230 

117,266 

6,408 
13,055 

'15,295 
12,510 

923 
141,412 

4,580 
74,722 

Sundries  .  .,. . 

153,350 

Totaltdns. 

180,779  i  329,621 

467,961 

1,977,151 

1,392.670 
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ThesD  figures  show  correctly  the  tonnage  arriving  at  and  departing 
from  .tide-water  on  the  Hudson  by  canal,  and  that  passing-  up  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  during  the  past  year.  Upon  tlie  Mississippi 
routes  the  "estirnates  are  based  upon  the  best  data  obtainable.  There 
are  no  means  at  hand  of  estimating  with  any  probable  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  "  up"  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi.  With  these  additions,  the 
following  table  would  show  the  compMative  movement  upon  the  dif- 
ferent routes : 

Comparative  statement  showing  tonnage  and  value  of  merchatulise  sentjrom 
and  received  of-  seaboard  by  way  of  the  New  York  canals  and  St.  Law- 
rence and  Mississippi  rivers  for  1851. 


New  York  canals. . . 
New  York  railroads . 

St.  Lawrence 

Mississippi 


Upward. 


New  York  canals . 

New  York  railroads. . 

St.  Lawrence , . 

Missisgippi..: 


1,977,151 
228,107 
399,621 

1,292,670 


467,961 
89,113 
120,779 


S53,727,50S 

11,405,350 

9,153,589 

108,051,708 


80,739,899 
44,656,000 
10,955,793 
38,874,783 


The  movement  on  the  Pennsylvania  line  is  not  entered  in'  the  com- 
parative statement,  because  only  the  through-tonnage,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  amount  ti'ansported  over  the  Portage  rail- 
road, is  shown.  The  amount  of  this  tonnage  going  east  upon  this  road 
ibr  1651  was  13,690  tons,  valued  at  $125,000;  total  lurniage  going 
west,  10,961  tons,  valued  at  $2,779,731.  The  tonnage  of  the  pubUc 
works  of  Pennsylvania  having  an  eastern  direction  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  produce  of  the  State,  which  is  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. For  this  trade  there  are  two  outlets — one  by  the  Columbia 
railroad,  and  one  by  the  Tide-water  canal,  the  returns  of  the  tonnage 
of  which  will  be  ibuiid  annexed. 
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Tabular  statement  showing  the  value  of  jjroperty  received  c 
foregoing  routes. 


ird  by  the 


Years. 

St,  Lftwi'enee. 

Hudson.  ■ 

$9,153,580 

5653,927,508 
55,474,637 
52,375,521 
50,883,907 
73,092,414 
51,105,256 
46,452,321 
34,183,167 
28,453,408 
22,751,013 
27,225,322 

$108,051,703 

106,924,083 

96,897,873 

1848                    

81,989,692 

79,779,151 

90,033,266 

77,193,464 

57.196,122 

60,094,716 

1842                

53,782,054 

1841                        

45,716,046 

484,924,474 

857,658,164 

The  movements  for  the  past  year  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Portage 
routes  only  are  given,  for  the  want  of  convenient  data.  The  down- 
ward tonnage  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  for  1850  was  212,135, 
against  329,691  tor  1851,  upon  which  the  above  estimate  is  made. 

The  tonnage  is  estimated  to  correspond  in  value  with  the  estimated 
vaJue  of  simiiiir  articles  on  the  Erie  canal. 


Slatement  of  property   sent  westward  from    Fkiladelpkic 
1851. 


hy  railroad 


Agricultural  productions  not  spocified. . .  .pounds. 

Barley '.barrels. . 

.  Cotton pounds. 

Hemp do 

Hops. 


Potatoes. . 


bushels. . 

Seeds do 

Tobacco,  not  manufactured pounds. . 

Wheat bushels. . 

Hides,  dry pounds. . 

Do.    green do 

Leather do 

Wool do , . . 

Boards,  plank,  &c feet. 

Ale, beer,  and  porter .barrels. . 


1,422,600 

7,248 

1,631,600 

347,400 

52,000 

1,788 

661 

213,500 

2,637 

1,178,500 

736,000 

684,600 

196,600 

546,000 

1,166 
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Articlea. 

Bonnets,  boots,  &c 

Cliinaware  and  queensware 

CoSee.^ 

-pounds 

...do 

do 

5,029,500 
.  5,111,900 
6,851,700 

Dry  goods 

Dyestuffs : 

...do -.. 

...do 

do 

36,514,700 
63,500 
168,100 

do 

33,735,800 

...do 

Liquors,  foreign 

.gallons 

.pounds 

.bushels 

.pounds 

38,187 

Salt .       . 

Tobncco,  manufactured 

151,400 

Coal,  mineral 

-tons 

.pounds 

.tons 

...do 

do 

5,169 

76,800 

1,244 

836,400 

Iron  castings 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet 

2,480,300 

2,801,300 

561,200 

...do 

Spanish,  wbiting 

-..do 

...do 

460,400 

257,700 

Fish  .                       

.barrels 

.pounds 

33,210 

Pot,  pearl,  and  soda  ash 

1,726,500 
2,656,000 

Agricultural  implements 

...do 

...do 

7,400 

Oil  {except  lard  oil) 

.gallons 

.pounds 

350,377 
1,981,600 

.do 

10,200 

do 

3,520,100 

do        ..    . 

3,359,800 

__.do 

73,500 

$393,764  64 
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Statement  of  property  received  at  FkilaMpMa  hj.  railroad  from  the  West, 
in  1851. 


Agricultural  productions  not  specified. . .  .pounds. 

Bailey bushels. 

Rye do . . . 


Com do 

Cotton pounds.. 

Hemp do 

Oats bushels.. 

Potatoes- .  ■- do 

Seeds. 


Tobacco,  not  manufactured pounds . . 

Wheat , bushels . , 

Deer,  buffalo,  and  moose  skins pounds. . 

Feathers do.. . . 

Furs  and  peltry do 

Leather do. . . . 

Wool do.... 

Barb,  ground do 

■Boards,  plank,  &c feet 

Drugs  and  medicines pounds. 

Dry  goods do 

Dycstuffs do 

EEirthenware do 

Glassware do 

Hardware  and  cutlciy do 


.do.. 


Tobacco,  manufactured do 

Whiskey gallons. . 

Coal,  mineral tons  . 

Copper pounds . . 

Iron,  pigs do 

Iron  eastings do 

Iron  blooms  and  anchonies do 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet do 

Nails  and  spikes do 

Machinery do 

Steel do . . 


Bacon.. 

do 

Beef  and  pork 

barrels 

Cheese 

Flour 

Lard  and  lai'd  oil 

pounds 

Taliow 

do 
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Furnilure pounds  . 

Oil  (except  lai'd  oil) gallons. , 

Paper poijods.. 


Straw  paper do,. 

Live  stock do,. 

Passengers,  miles  travelled , 


038,000 

1,862 

891,100 

811,800 

936,700 

7,594,700 

4,264,653 


Cotnparalivc  statement  of  wpward  tolls  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-water 
canals. 


A„i*.. 

m9. 

1850. 

1B51. 

barrels 

Ashes,  soJa  and  other. . , 

BostBcUared 

Bacon,  pork,  beef 

Bonedusi,  guano 

P^"^  ■■ 

'.■.'.■.'.'.pounds:;;: 

4,676 

Ce9,961 

564.  HG 

1, 2-15, 595 

1,937.245 

1,328,767 

291],  ISj 

1,189.017 

4.613 

1,117,511 

765,965 

1,418,669 

6,7.18.997 

1,437,938 

99,<I9G 

15,937 
■     5,310 
C95.  070 
894,  438 

BurrMnr.ks,  cement,  nijll-stones do 

187,  642 

2,199,0C3 

S3.S70 
185,  879 

93,193 
170,945 

13,050,837 

2fi4,4-.;0 

1,009,498 

4,658,855 

LT,hT"'' :::: 

do 

1,072,053 

1,854.361 

564,045 
29,701,790 

'log 

10,  {94 
173.050 
SOB,  155 
569.390 
1,016,939 
2.5d8 
19,545 

6r8,487 

30, 83.';.  069 

5,S65 

89 

9,286 

13a,  314 

l,418,y55 

431,  OBI 

1,133.393 

3,535 

461 

31,944,140 

Ts>,  rosin,  pitch 

Wheat..;; 

barrels.... 

3,  053 
8,277 
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tolls  on  the  Sus(]y.ehanna  and  Tide-water 
canals. 


Atlides. 

1349. 

1850. 

1851. 

Agricullural  produc(a  nol  specific 
Bacon  and  beef. 

pounds.... 

630,003 

259,fi:<9 

3,304 

6.173 

1,]28.193 

389,803 

107,638 

30,640 

1,005,OUO 

503,897 

86,458 

333,249 
11,711 
2, 1154 
e,l69 
307,950 
388,  512 
109,611 
17, 679 
30,000 
109,691 
108,227 

1,307.017 
9,319.003 

Bricks,  fire  and  eommoo 

Butter,  cbeeee,  lard,  and  tallow... 

- do 

485.  695 
783,789 

pounds 

bushelH.... 

Corn  and  other  grain 

591.105 

3,213 
3.095 

951409 

1,260,689 

183,970 

9,9ft8 

24,0511 

54.  375 

59,750 

59,344,215 

270,478 

-     571,916 

330,700 

1,377 

aia,  419 

16,487 

9,049,585 

646 

898.600 

47a,  374 

Cfi',356 

810,575 

l,4:f6 

191,683 

6,334 

2;  188 
357 

8fi8i  395 

990,167 

9,300 

16,265 

15.200 

94B.  180 

69,6:^6,416 

395.295 

1,104.740 

326,307 

2.009 

278,633 

8,259 

8,850,636 

945 

952,970 

184,399 

94.076 

49,134 

1,131,767 

3,918 

56,484 

Iron,  Woom,  tons,  3,464 

pounds.... 

1,984 

uXr.TT': ::::::::::::::: 

....  pounds.... 

■       891,811 

U»e  stock 

19,000 

Lumber,  EQwed 

ui.'.'.'.-.do..!."! 

I  specified 

.........Nn.... 

77,189,955 

an, 618 

1,539,971 
616,190 

Hags..f! 

Eeeds,  flux,  grass,  &c 

pounfis... 

bushfla.... 

318, 133 
14.004 

755,030 
305,  742 

Sutnac,  sbaveil  and  ground  bark. 

pounds... 

633,366 

l,03a,4>0 

3.673 

97,810 

Wheat 

Wood 

Wool 

buahelfl... 

cord3... 

Value  of  prodiice  received  via  canals  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Nev)  Orleans 
vi,  with  United  States  ea^ports  and  imports. 


Tours. 

N,  Y,  canals,  at  tidc- 

At  New  Orleans. 

Total. 

1840 

$33,213,572 
22,751,013 
45,452,321 
50,883,907 
55,480,941 
53,927,508 
66,893,102 

145,716,045 
57,199,122 
70,779,151 
96,897,873 
106,924,083 
108,051,708 

1842 

$68,467,508 

1853 

174,944,810 

(  ",00'^lc 
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Under  this  title  an  estimate  will  be  fortned  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  lake  and  river  commerce  of  1851,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  entire  coasting,  canal,  and  lailway  commerce  of  the  United  Slates 
for  1852.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  all  our  commerce,  which 
is  not  composed  of  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  "  internal"  or  "  domestic"  commerce,  as  it  is  a  trade 
or  system  of  exchanges  which  exists  among  ourselves,  and  through 
which  we  are  enabled  to  consume  so  large  a  share  of  our  own  produc- 
tions. 

It  is  very  probable,  especially  in  domestic  trade,  that  the  same  mer- 
chandise or  produce  may  enter  into  the  computation  of  the  aggregate 
for  the  whole  country,  several  different  times ;  hut  the  fact  that  it  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  commercial  tiibute  at  every  point  where  it  is  handled, 
sold,  or  exchanged,  in  the  shape  of  commissions,  storage,  cartage, 
cooperage,  insurance,  etc.,  rendei-s  it  as  appropriately  a  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  place  where  its  value  is  enhanced  by  these  expenses, 
as  though  they  occuired  each  time  in  foreign  countries.  Thus,  a  com- 
putation of  the  VEilue  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  world  would  show 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  each  and  every  port  of  all 
countries ;  and  yet  such  a  computation  would  scarcely  give  any  definite 
idea  of  the  true  "money  value"  or  "quantity"  of  the  property  enter- 
ing into  one  exchange  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  proportion  of  th,e  aggre- 
gate productions  of  the  world  which  are  exchanged  or  put  into  a 
market  previous  to  consumption.  In  these  estimates,  therefore,  the 
gross  value  of  the  domestic  trade  will  be  considered,  and  if  the  results 
arrived  at  be  correct,  they  should  nearly  correspond  with  the  aggregate 
business  transacted  by  all  the  commercial  houses  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  domestic  or  coastwise  trade  of  the  lakes 
in  1851,  was  valued  at  $314,47^,458.  As  it  is  usual  for  prices  of  all 
agricultural  produce  to  fluctuate,  it  is  important  to  know  the  quantity 
as  well  as  value  composing  the  commerce,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the 
actual  increase  or  decrease  of  production.  The  returns  of  the  district 
of  "Buffalo  creek"  show  the  mis  of  property  composing  the  imports 
and  exports  at  that  port ;  and  as  the  commerce  of  that  district  is  a 
very  fan'  representation  of  the  character  of  the  whole  lake  commerce, 
the  tonnage,  and  value  per  ton,  of  the  commerce  of  that  port  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  in  ascertaining  the  tons  of  the  lake  commerce.  In  this 
way,  the  average  value  of  exports  and  imports  is  ascertained  to  be 
$79  19  per  ton,  which  into  $314,473,458,  as  above,  gives  3,971,126 
tons  as  tiie  gross  imports  and  exports  at  all  the  lake  ports.  The  li- 
censed American  tonnage  engaged  in  this  trade  was  815,975  measured 
tons,  which  into  3,971,186  tons,  gives  a  fraction  over  eighteen  gross 
tons  per  ton  measurement,  or  eighteen  tons,  as  it  may  be  called  for 
convenience,  received  and  discharged  per  ton  licensed.  Applying  this 
rule  to  the  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  anti  its  tributaries,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  consideration  that  the  river  tonnage  is 
employed  the  whole  year,  instead  of  eight  to  nine  months  as  on  the 
lakes,  will  show  an  approximation  to  the  gross  tons  of  the  river  com- 
merce.   Mr.  Corwin's  report  on  the  "Steam-marine  of,tiie  Interior" 
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states  the  river  tonnage  at  135,500  measured  tons,  which  multiplied  by 
twenty-four,  gives  3,253,440  Ions.  Adding  one-fourth,  813,360  tons, 
to  this  amount  for  flat  and  keel-boat  transportation,  and  the  aggre- 
gate is  4,066,800  gross  tons.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  such  prop 
erty  received  at  New  Orleans  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1852, 
was  $83  58,  which  is  assumed  as  a  fair  representative  value  of  the 
whole  trade.  The  gross  value  of  the  river  commerce  in  1851  was 
$339,602,744 ;  and  the  total  of  lalte  and  river,  according  to  these 
estimates,  $653,976i202. 

None  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It  amounted  in  1S51  to  2,046,133  tons, 
87,476  of  which  was  engaged  in  the  cod-fisheries,  60,539  tons  in  the 
mackerel  fisheries,  and  1,854,318  tons  in  the  "coasting  trade."  The 
tonnage  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  all  included  in  the  "  coasting  trade," 
as  classified  in  the  treasury  returns.  The  treasury  returns  for,  1852 
show  that  the  aggregate  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  has 
been  augmented  since  June  30, 1851,  by  about  ten  per  cent.  If  this  in- 
crease of  ten  per  cent,  be  added  to  1,854,318  tons,  an  aggregate  is  ar- 
rived at  for  1852,  of  2,039,749  tons  of  shipping  employed  in  our  do- 
Biestic  "carrying  trade"  or  "exchanges,"  oesides  considerable  regis- 
tered tonnage  which  frequently  enters  the  coasting  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  those  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific.  It  .should  be  re- 
marked here  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  tonnage  is  saU,  and,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  as  frequent  trips  as  steam.  An  investigation,  how- 
ever, shows  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  carrying  capacity 
per  ton  measurement;  as  the  fuel  and  machinery  of  steamers  take  up 
so  much  room',  and  add  so  largely  to  the  weight,  that  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  freight  is  required  to  put  a  steamer  in  the  "passage  trade" 
m  "running  trim,"  Hence,  the  annual  "carrying  trade"  of  a  large 
steamer  is  generally  less  per  ton  measurement  thaji  that  of  a"  sailing 
vessel.  As  some  of  this  coasting  tonnage  is  employed  only  in  summer 
months,  but  the  major  portion  of  it  during  the  whole  year,  the  capacity 
per  ton  measurement  will  be  assumed  in  this  estimate  at  20  gross  tons. 
This  forms  an  aggregate  of  property  received  and  discharged,  in  the 
transaction  ol  our  domestic  trade,  of  40,794,930  tons ;  which  estimated 
at  the  mean  value  ($81  36)  per  ton  of  the  lake  and  river  commerce  of 
ISoi,  wouiii  constitute  a  gioss  sum  uf  53,313,033,373. 

The  canal  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  prosecuted  upon  about 
SjOOO  miles,  of  canal,  which,  excludiug  the  coal  trade,  cleai-ed  and 
landed  an  average  of  about  6,000  tons  per  mile.  The  New  York  State 
canals  averaged,  in  clearances  and  landings,  about  9,000  tons  per  mile, 
but  this  is  above  the  average  for  all  the  canals.  At  6,000  tons  per 
mile,  3,000  miles  give  18,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $66  the  ton,  and  form- 
ing agross  sum  of  $1,188,000,000. 

There  are  also  completed  m  this  country,  13,315  miles  of  railway ; 
but  as  2,500  miles  have  been  opened  since  January  1, 1862,  only  10,815 
miles  can  be  considered  as  having  participated  in  the  trade  of  1852. 
Several  of  the  longest  freight  lines  have  received  and  delivered  an  ag- 
gregate amounting  to  an  average  of  3,000  tons  per  mile;  but  as  many 
other  lines  do  a  comparatively  light  freighting  business,  the  average  as- 
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mmed 'will  be  1,000  tons  per  niile,  or  a  gross  business  of  10,815,000 
tons,  which,  from  the  general  character  of  railway  freight,  as  being  of 
a  lighter  and  more  costly  character  than  water  freight,  may  be  vatued- 
at  $100  the  ton;  this  would  give  an  aggregate  of  gross  railway  com- 
merce amounting  to  $1,081,500,000. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  unsatisfectory  way  of  computing  the 
value  of  our  domestic  trade,  but,  until  better  data  cEin  be  arrived  aX, 
the  fairness  of  tliis  statement  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  only  put  forth 
as  the  nearest  approximatioft  that  can  be  made  to  accuracy,  under  our 
present  system  of  internal  trade  returns,  in  the  hope  that  the  startling 
results  here  obtained  rnay  arouse  those  interested  in  this  important 
trade  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  collection  of  authenlic 
data. 

It  has  been  customary  heretofore,  in  making  up  these  or  similar  esti- 
mates, to  call  the  net  money-value  of  property  one-half  the  gross  amoimt. 
Though  this  process  may  correctly  denote  the  numberof  tons  transport- 
ed, it  will  by  no  means  decide  that  the  same  property  has  not  entered 
and  re-entered,  several  times,  into  the  general  account,  as  it  moved  from 
point  to  point  in  search  of  a  consumer.  For  convenience,  however,  the 
following  tabular  statements,  showing  the  gross  and  net  tons  and  value, 
are  presented: 


3651. 

„,. 

o.».. 

T... 

Vfllue. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Labcc 

mmeree 

1,9SS,563 
2,033,400 

$157,235,729 
1C9,7SJ,372 

3,971,126 
4,(166,300 

S3U,473,458 
339,502,744 

4,018,963 

»,988,101 

..,. 

«... 

Tons. 

Value, 

Tons. 

Talufl. 

30,397,490 
9,000,000 
5,407,500 

$1,659,519,686 
594,000,000 
540,750,000 

40,794,980 
18,000,000 
10,815,000 

$3, 319, 039, 378 

Railway  comawce 

1,081,500,000 

Asareeate 

34,804,990 

2,794,269,686 

69,609,980 

The  returns  already  made  from  some  of  the  lalce  ports  indicate  an 
increase  over  185 1  of  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  value  of  trade,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  increase  of  tonnage. 

This  commerce  Eind  its  necessiiies  have  occasioned  the  construction 
m  the  United  States  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  miles  of  magnetic  tele- 
graph, at  a  coat  of  little  less  than  $6,000,000. 

Comment  upon  such  tacts  as  are  here  presented,  will  readily  suggest 
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